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obſerved by the lateſt Aﬀronomers. || VI. An account of the animals A found | 


II. Adeſcription of the s eth, confider- | birds, beafts, fiſhes, or inſe 


found 
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ue, taxes, ſtrength 
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and ſtates in the world, as ſituated IX. The genius and external appear- 
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Mr, as connected with, . and neceſſary for the ET, 


Of AsTRONO 
2  wnderſtanding of GEOGRAPHY. 


HE foundation of the whole ſcience of GEodRAPHx reſts upon 
1 - aftronomical obſervations. Theſe can neither be made nor under» 
flood without conſidering the earth as a planet, or body moving round 
the ſun, at a vaſt diſtance from it. Hence, in this Work, we muſt be- 
gin with a deſcription of the celeſtial bodies. Among theſe  _ 
the firſt place is claimed by that glorious luminary the Sun, or OE 
the fountain of light, heat, and life, not only to the earth eee 
we inhabit, but to a number of other bodies which revolve round it, at 
immenſe diſtances, conſtituting what we call the So/ar S ſtem. All theſe 
move in paths nearly circular, which are called their Orbits. They are 
in number ſeven; four of which are farther from the ſun than the earth 
is, and two nearer. The former are called ſuperior, tage 
latter inferior planets. The names of the ſuperior planets, Superior and 
according to their nearneſs to the earth, are Mars, Jupiter, 8 * 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus; the two inferior are 
Venus and Mercury. As at preſent, however, our butineſs is chiefly a a 
conſideration of the earth we inhabit, we ſhall, in the firſt place, take no- 
tice of its figure and motion. ER 1 r 
For a long time the earth was conſidered as an infinitely extended. _ + 
plane; the heavens were ſuppoſed to be at no great diſtance, and to have 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars fixed in them for the convenience and orna- 
ment of the earth. Such abſurd notions, however, did not univerſally 
prevail; and even in the moſt early ages, there were many who hal 
much more juſt ideas. Their reaſons may now be paſſed over in filence, -—- 
as the roundneſs of the earth is eſtablithed by a number of ß 
invincible proofs. Of theſe the ſtrongeſt are the voyages The Earth 
of navigators who have actually failed round it. The firſt 2 to be 
80 4 : | 4 und fie 3 
Pho gnegmpaſſed the globe in this manner was Magellan. ure. 
He failed from Seville in Spain roth Auguſt 1519 *, and, r 
taking a weſterly courſe, continued the ſame until he arrived at the 


$3 | * * F. | 2 i , 3 | | * 22 Is : * 
* See Map of Magellan's Streights, as alſo the Account of new Diſcoveries. 53 
TT Rr 
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Faſt Indies, where he was killed by the ſavages, in the iſland of Lu 
conia; but the ſhips returned to Spain with the reſt of the people, after 


a voyage of three years and twenty - nine das. „ 

: Ihe motion of the earth was naturally diſcovered ſoon 
Moves round after the belief of its roundneſs became general. It was 
yu 5 much confirmed by this conſideration, that if the earth 

CNN woas fixed, the ſun and other celeſtial bodies muſt move 


round it; which appeared very improbable, conſidering the immenſe 
_ diſtances at which theſe are placed, and which aſtronomers have been 


able to determine with conſiderable accuracy. The velocity indeed re, 
quired in this caſe is ſo great, that we can conceive no material body 


Capable of it ; which, added to other proofs, ſoon cauſed the notion of 
the planetary nature of the earth to be univerſally received. 


Thus all the celeſtial phenomena are explained on the much more 


eaſy and natural hypotheſis of the earth having a twofold motion, once 
round the ſun in the ſpace of a year; and the other round its own axis 


once in 24 hours. A conception of theſe two motions may be formed 
by obſerving that of a ball on a billiard table, or bowling-green. It 


does not proceed on theſe by ſliding, like a ſmooth body upon ice, but 


by rolling round like a wheel upon its axis. The axis of the bowl in- 
deed is imaginary, but it would proceed in no other manner though 


_ furniſhed with a real one of iron or any other matter. In the ſame 


manner the eartir ꝓroceeds in its courſe round the ſun; turning once in 


24 hours round an imaginary line called its Axis, the extreme points of 
Poles of the Which are known by the name of the north and ſouth Poles. 
Farth, To this the apparent immobility of the earth, and viſible 


motion of the heavenly bodies are no objections. The in- 
habitats are not ſenſible of their own motion, any more than thoſe who 
are on the deck of a ſhip can be ſenſible of the motion of it when car- 
Tied over ſmooth. water. For the ſame reaſon, while the earth really 


* 


moves from weſt to eaſt, the ſun, moon, and ſtars appear to us to move 


from eaſt to weſt, juſt as the banks of a river appear to move in a con- 


trary direction to that of a veſſel ſailing down the ſtream. 


Having once obtained a diſtinct notion of the daily revolution of the 
earth, its annual motion round the ſun will eaſily be conceived by us. 


For, as the daily revolution of the earth on its axis cauſes an appa- 


rent motion of the ſun in a contrary direction; ſo its annual motion 
round the ſun produces an apparent annual motion through the hea- 


vens. Thus he appears to riſe and ſet in different parts of the hea- 
vens at different times. of the year; though this is really occaſioned by 
the motion of the earth round him in the ſame ſpace of tine. 
Cäeleſtial Phe- 
nomena re- 


Theſe two different motions or the earth occaſion various 
phenomena in the heavens. To the one we owe the vi- 
fulting from Ciflitudes of day and night, with the apparent riſing and 


the motiens ſetting of the ſun, moon and ftars ; to the other, the dif- 
of the earth. ferent ſeaſons of the year, the appearance of certain ſtars 


,——______ at- different ſeaſons, with their ſuppoſed influence, &c. 
To the ſame cauſe we owe the diſtribution of light and heat in various 
proportions in the different countries, and, in thort, all the varieties of 
elimate, and conſequently of the produce of the different parts of the 
earth, as ſhall afterwards be more particularly explained. | - 
What has been ſaid concerning the earth, may be applied with little 
variation to the reſt of the planets. Wich regard to theſe, however, it is 


* 


ä wanne 
eiern 3 n 
* . F 1 * 


neceſſary to obſerve, that of the ſeven bodies already men- 
* a Secondary pla- 
tioned which revolve round the ſun, four are attended |, or mobons. 

with ſecondary planets or moons, which move round them 


; in 2 manner ſimilar to that in which the earth moves round the ſun. Of 


eſe ſecondary planets the earth has one, called, by way of eminence, 
the moon; Jupiter has four, called likewiſe his moons, . but more com- 


' monly ſate/lites ; Saturn for a long time has been known to have five; 


and Dr Herſchel is ſaid lately to have diſcovered a fixth “; while the ſame 
ingenious and indefatigable aſtronomer has obſerved two ſatellites at- 
tending his lately diſcovered planet, the Georgium Sidus, the moſt obſcure 
and diſtant of all the revolving bodies hitherto obſerved. The planets 
round which theſe ſecondaries move, are called primary. IE 
We have already obſerved, that the viciſſitudes of the _ Cr. 
ſeaſons are owing to the annual motion of the earth round q;o..... ſea- 
the ſun ; but in order to produce theſe, another cauſe is ſons. es 
Found to conſpire with the mere motion of the earth in its 
orbit. This is owing, in the firſt place, to the axis of the earth not being 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, but inclined to it at a certain 
angle ; and, in the »next place, to its being always kept parallel to the 
poſition which it originally aſſumed ; that is, throughout the whole courſe 


of the annual motion of the earth, the line marking its poſition in any 

one part, will always be parallel to the line which marks its poſition in 
another. This may be conceived by moving a ball with an axis through - 
it round a circle, keeping the end of the axis in contact with the ground, 
and always at the ſame angie with it; for then its poſition in one part 


of the circle, will always be parallel to its poſition in any other. The 
ſame thing takes place in ſome of the other planets, all of which are ſupß- 
poſed to have a diurnal as well as .an annual revolution ; though our 
diſtance from ſome, and the too great vicinity of others to the ſun, have 
prevented the obſervations for determining this point from being made 
with fuſhcient accuraeer.. N ; 
We have alſo taken notice, that the orbits in which the . 
2 92 ; | Ng . | rbits of the 
Planets perform their revolutions are not exactly circular, olanets- nox 
but nearly fo. The fact is, they are ſomewhat elliptical ; exactly cir- 


and hence, in different parts of their orbits, all the pla- cular. 
nets, the earth not excepted, are at different diſtances from 


the ſun. Hence aſtronomers, in ſpeaking of the diſtance of any planet 


from the ſan, take a mean betwixt the greateſt and the leaſt, which 


they call the mean diſtance of the planet, and according to theſe mean 
diſtances the following Table is calculated. The excentricity of a planet, 
is the ſpace by which the length of its orbit exceeds the breadth ot it, or 
by which it differs from a true circle. All theſe have engaged the at- 
tention of aſtronomers in the greateſt degree, and ever ſince the founda- 
tion of the ſcience, calculations have been made concerning them. In 
former times, when aſtronomical inſtruments were imperfect, and man- 
kind had not attained an adequate idea of the grandeur of the works of 
Nature, both the diſtances and magaitudes of the celeſtial bodies were 


' ſuppoſed to be much leſs than they really are. Succeeding aſtronomers 


have found both their magnitudes and diſtances to be immenſely larger; 
and though it cannot be ſuppoſed that theſe matters are accurately ſet- 
fled, the following may be accepted as coming neareſt the truth. _ 


Since the above was written, we have been informed that he has diſcovered | 
2 ſeygnth, at the apparent diſtance of only 26 ſeconds from his centre. It re- 


Volvos in leſs than 24 hours. The reyolution of the fGixth is 32 h. 48 m. 12 fees 
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TABLE of the Diſtances, Diameters, &c. of the Son and PLANETS. 


* ; — 


Theſe are all the bodies which philoſophers have obſerved to be influ- 
enced by our ſun in ſuch a manner as to turn round him; beſides theſe, 
bo 3 however, there are others called CS mets, which appear at very 
Comets. Uncertain intervals, and whoſe return cannot be calculated vis 
the ſame accuracy as thoſe of the planets. That they are in 
ſome meaſure guided by the ſun, however, is very certain; as they de · 
ſcend from the more diſtant parts of the celeſtial regions with immenſe 
rapidity, as if they were going to fall directly into his body. After ha- 
ving made a near approach to him, however, frequently much nearer 
than that of any of the planets, they fly off again as if they were never 
to return. Theſe have in all ages attracted the attention of the learned, 
and excited the apprehenſions of the ſuperſtitiaus by reaſon of their re- 
markable appearance. Moſt of them, both in their approach to the ſun, 
and in their receſs frem him, are attended by a long train or tail, _ 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 4. 3 
times reſembling one of the coruſcations of the aurora borealis, but at 
other times of a much more alarming and tremendous appearance, like 
a vaſt flame ſhooting acroſs the heavens. The bodies of the comets 
themſelyes have likewiſe a diſmal appearance, and are far from being ar- 
rayed with the beautiful luſtre of the ſtars, though they ſometimes ex- 

ceed them in magnitude, and have even been known to emulate the 
+ »af moon herſelf in this reſpect. Some of them appear without any tails ; 
— 4 3 and theſe are ſuppoſed to fall directly into the body of the ſun, as none 
„ ol this kind have ever been obſerved to recede from him. The others, 
= though always attended with a train when viſible to us, yet differ with 
regard to the ſize of it remarkably, both with reſpe& to one another, and 
even with reſpe@ to themſelves in different parts of their orbits. - Sir 
Iſaac Newton informs us, that while deſcending towards the ſun they are 
attended with a ſhort, obſcure, and diminutive train, emitting but very | 
little light; when they recede from him, the train is augmented to an 
incredible degree, ſothat it frequently occupies a ſpace of many millions 
of miles in length. As they continue their journey from the fountain of / 
light, the train Toles its ſplendid appearance, grows ſhorter, and diminiſh= 
es in every reſpect; while the comet itſelf ſeems to be ſubject to a ſudden 
loſs'of light, independent of its diſtance from the ſun, or from the earth. 
It was the general opinion of the ancients, that the comets were only 
meteors generated in the higher regions of the atmoſphere. Some in- 
deed had more juſt notions, but as few or no obſervations of their phe- 
nomena were recorded, this part of aſtronomy, for a long time, conti- 
nued very imperfect. The modern opinion is, that they are opaque and 
. ſolid bodies like the planets, and regulated by the ſame laws of gravity. 
* Like them they alſo move round the ſun, but in ellipſes ſo exceedingly ex- 
8 to 1) centric, that their uſual time of revolution is much longer than that of the 
— moſt diſtant planets, the Georgium Sidus excepted, whoſe periodical time 
Fr is ſuppoſed to be longer than even that of ſome comets. Their denſity is 
6 to 5 alſo thought to be much greater than that of the earth; by which means 
| they are enabled to reſiſt the very intenſe heat they receive in their 
Og approach to the ſun. This has been calculated to exceed every thing 
— we can imagine. Sir Iſaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
9 60 which appeared in 1680 to be 2000 times greater that that of red hot 


== 


— — 


unknown 


nflu- 


from the centre of the ſun, in the year abovementioned, was computed 
heſe, to be only 490,000 miles, ſo that it approached his ſurface by lets than 
very one third of his diameter. In that part of its orbit the velocity 1s ſe 


IR 
rem 


y de · as to us. In return for this near approach it 1s ſuppoſed to fly out to a 
nenſe diſtance proportionably great; no leis than 11, 200 millions of miles. There 

r ha- are ſuppoſed to be 450 comets belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all 
earer directions, and performing their revolutions in ellipſes of different degrees 
never of excentricity. But though the greateſt aſtronomers have beſtowed 
rned, much labour and attention on the phenomena of comets, ex. | 

ir re- perience as yet ſeems ſcarcely to bear witneſs to the truth of hg return 

2 ſun, their doctrines. It is certain that no aſtronomer ever obſer - 1 N lag 
ſome- ved a comet without the planetary regions: nay, Sir Laas 

rmes T7. 9 55 Newton 


iron; ſo that, according to the moſt moderate calculation, it could not 
be cooled in leſs than 20, c years. As its period, however, is only 


ſuppoſed to be 575 years, it muſt undoubtedly be continually in a ſtate 
of ignition, little inferior to that of the ſun himſelf. Its leaſt diſtance 


immenſe that it flies at the rate of 880, ooo miles an hour, and to a ſpec- 
tator on its ſurface, the ſun would appear more than 40, ooo times as large 
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1 | Newton;hirmſelf informs us, that they are ſeldom ſeen but within the 
1 i * orbit of Jupiter, which is not one third of the way to the Georgium 
Ti Sidus. The immenſe diſtances to which they run out, therefore, are en- 
j | _ tirely hypothetical, and conjectured merely from obſerving their appa- 
rent motions in the heavens. Nor do theſe motions ways give us good 
: reaſon to ſuppoſe that the comets are revolying bodies; for the remark- 
able one of 1744 moved in ſuch a manner, that, according to the moſt 
| expert aſtronomers, it could not return in any aſſignable ſpace of time. 
i} | | The periodical times of three comets have been calculated; viz. 75, 129, 
and 575 years. The firſt appeared in 1682, and ought to have made its 
appearance again in 1758, or 1759. At that time indeed a comet was 
ſeen, hut ſo ſmall and obſcure, that many doubted whether it really was 
that which had been obſerved in 1682. The ſecond ought to have appeared 
1 in the latter end of 1788, or beginning of 1789, but, as yet, (October 1789.) 
| no aſtronomer has bad the good fortune to behold it. There is very great 
WE reaſon to ſuſpe& therefore, that the comets are not revolving bodies 
I like the planets, and that their nature as yet is altogether unknown. 
uw _ . Having thus conſidered all the bodies properly belong- 
W 2 the fixed ing to the ſolar ſyſtem; we muſt next take a view of thoſe 
ars. beyond it, and which appear to us to occupy the extreme 
boundaries of the creation. Theſe are called the £xed ſtars, from their 
continually keeping the ſame place with regard to one another. They 
are leſs bright than the planets, as well as of a ſmaller apparent mag- 
nitude than ſomè ef them, and from theſe they are ſtill further diſtin- 
guiſhed by their twinkling appearance. This is owing £0 the ſmallneſs 
= of their apparent diameter, and the little light they emit, ſo that the leaſt 
|} quantity of vapour hides them from our eyes for a moment. The largeſt 
are called ſtars of the firſt magnitude, and are ſyppoſed to be nearer to 
: the earth than thoſe of apparently ſmaller bulk; thoſe of the ſecond mag- 
ö nitude are ſuppoſed to be at a greater diſtance, and ſo on to the fixth, 
1 hich is the ſmalleſt ſize viſible without a teleſcope. The number of vi- 
1 ble ſtars is much leſs than we are generally apt to imagine. In a clear 
winter evening, indeed, we are apt to ſuppoſe them innumerable ; but on 
1 | a cloſer inſpection, we find that this is entirely owing to their ſparkling, 
and the confuſed manner in which we behold them; ſo that when the 
1 whole firmament is examined, by taking the conſtellations ſingly, and 
counting the number of ſtars in each, there are not above one thouſand 
viſible to us at a time. By means of teleſcopes, indeed, we find the 
number of ſtars vaſtly increaſed, and the better theſe inſtruments are, 
the more numerous do we perceive them to be. Thus Mr Flamſtead, 
ſome time ago aſtronomer royal, gave a cataloge of 3000 ſtars; but even 
twttz:is is a trifling number in compariſon to thoſe obſerved by 
DrHerſchel's Dr Herſchel. This gentleman, by means of teleſcopes of 
 tſcoveries his own invention, endowed with much higher magnifyin 
concerning 8 
4 powers than any heretofore conſtructed, has found that the 
18 milky way, and the whitiſh ſpots called nebulæ are entirely 
£ompoſed of ſtars. He has found them in parts of the heavens, where 
no former aſtronomer ever ſuſpected their exiſtence. He has alſo dif- 
covered, that many of thoſe which to our naked eyes appear ſingle, do in 
reality conſiſt of two or more ſtars placed ſo near to each other, that the 
ſpace between them cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the eye, or even by or- 
dinary teleſcopes. He has alſo calculated their diſtances on mathema- 
| tical principles, and according to the moſt ingemous methods. This 
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ue are informed, that the diſtances of ſome of the fixed ſtars may de 


fo immenſe, that the light, though proceeding from them at the rate of 
near 200,000 miles per ſecond, may have been flying with this im- 
menſe velocity towards the earth ſince the creation of the world, with- 
out having yet reached the end of its journey. 0 „ 
That the fixed ſtars are placed at immenſe diſtances from the earth, 
was certainly known to former aſtronomers, and from other proofs than 
thoſe brought by Dr Herſchel. The diſtance of the neareſt of them is 
not affected by the diameter of the earth's annual orbit, though ex - 
tending, according to the calculations laid down in our table, upwards 
of 190 millions of miles. Thus, though at one ſeaſon of the year. the 


| earth approaches a ſtar by all that vaſt ſpace, and at another ſeaſon 
is removed farther from it by the ſame, it is neither apparently mag- 
-nified at the one time, nor diminiſhed at the other. lb We RP 


From the diſcoveries concerning ths fixed ſtars, mo &, 


dern aſtronomers have ſuppoſed that all of them are Suppoſitions con- 


ſuns giving light and heat to other worlds, as our ſun cure. 8 FORE Beep 
does to us, and having planets in like manner revolving © © 

round them. The neareſt is ſuppoſed to be Sirius, or > 3 dog-ſtar. Even 
this, notwithſtanding its being apparently the largeſt of all the fixed ſtars, 
has ſcarce the twenty-ſeven thouſandth part of the ſplendor of our ſun, 
and conſequently may be ſuppoſed at 27, ooo times his diſtance, or two 


billions, five hundred and fixty-nine thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy 


one millions of miles. Through a ſpace ſo vaſt, a cannon ball could not 


fly in 40,000 years, even ſuppoſing it to continue with its ordinary velo- 


city of 1200 feet per ſecond, or 720 miles an hour; and light itſelf 
would not arrive in leſs time than five months. According to Dr Her- 
fchel's computations, however, there are ſtars viſible through his teleſcope, 

whoſe diſtance is not leſs than fix or ſeven thouſand times that of Sirius 


ſo that from theſe the light would ſcarce have arrived at the earth in- 
3000 years 9 | A ORD RA 


Theſe immenſe diſtances ſhew, that the fixed ftars can 45 
not ſhine by any reflection of light from the ſun, as the e one 
moon and planets do. They muſt therefore make them- *7 „ 
felves viſible by their own native light like the ſun, and probably are of 
the ſame nature. Aſtronomers are of opinion, that they could not be 


created with any view to the conveniency of this earth, as many of them, 
indeed by far the N number, are not viſible without good tele. 


fcopes ; and all of them together do not give near ſo much light as 
the moon. It is thought, to give a grand idea of the divine power and 
wiſdom, that, inſtead of one ſun and one world in the univerſe, there 
fhould be an mnumerable multitude diſperſed through the immenſe re- 
gions of ſpace, and that though our ſun and ſyſtem ſhould be totally an- 


nihilated, they would no more be miſſed in the univerſe, than a grain of 


fand from the ſea-ſhore.* Others, however, are of a contrary opinion, 


and inſiſt on the inſufficiency of the aſtronomical obſervations to prove 
the point intended: they maintain, that the Deity does not value his works 


by the magnitude of them; that though the inviſible Rars cannot be 
ſerviceable to the earth for the purpoſe of giving light, they mzy be ſo 
for ſome other purpoſe ; and that the Deity by connecting himſelf with 


mankind in ſuch a manner as to take their nature upon himſelf, and be- 


flow his nature upon them, has thus honoured the earth infinitely more 


man it could be by having all the globes in the creation to wait upon it; 
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tount of the 


greſs of Aſtro» and enjoyin ; | 
 nomy.  Haturally led to the contemplation. of the ſtars. A fer- 


their care; hence the name of the Ram, Bull, &c.; and the ſame Fong 
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for which reaſons, ſay they, it is probable, that there is only one ſun and 


one world; and that all the other parts of the creation are, ſome how 
or other, deſigned for the welfare and convenience of the earth and its 


inhabitants, Leaving theſe ſpeculations and diſputes, however, we mutt 
now proceed to give an account of the riſe and progreſs of the aftrono- 
mical ſcience, „„ „ i 
The Babylonians and Egyptians were the firſt whe 
paid any attention to the appearances and motions of the 
viſe nnd pro- celeſtiat bodies. The former being ſhepherds by profeſſion, 

| the benefit of a pure and ſerene ſky, were 


General Ac- 


RE tile imagination prompted them to divide theſe into dif- | 
ferent parcels called Conſtellations, which they diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of ſome known and familiar object, ſuch as the animals they had under 


is done by the country people in ſome parts of Great Britain; who diſ- 
tinguiſh the conſtellation called by ' aſtronomers the Grzater Bear, 
þy the name of the Plough, which it may, with a very little help from 


imagination. be allowed to repreſent with conſiderable exactneſs. The 
e eee however, have generally preſerved the names originally 
impoſed upon them by theſe nations, and which have been tranimitred 
from them to us; but. the Indians and Chineſe have not only given them 
different names; hut. varied their number confiderably. Among the 


_ weſtern nations there were formerly reckoned 21 northern, and 12 ſouth- 
ern conſtellations ; but the moderns have augmiented the number of the 
former to 24, and of the latter to 31; beſides the twelve, ſigns of the 
Zodiac, to be afterwards ſpoken of. 7558 _ 


It has already been obſerved, that mankind for a long time enter- 


' tained very abſurd notions concerning the figure of the earth, and eſpe- 


cially concerning its abſolute immobility. Whether theſe were univer- 
fally diffuſed throughout the world, or whether the original inventors 
of aſtronomy entertained more juſt ideas, is a matter that admits of 
diſpute. Certain it is, however, that, among the Greeks, Thales, the 
Mileſian, was the firſt who taught aſtronomy with any degree of con- 


ſiſtency or truth. He flouriſhed about 580, B. C. and in that early period 


had advanced ſo far as to be able to calculate eclipſes, the true cauſe of 
which he was well acquainted with. The doctrine of the earth's mo- 
tion was broached by Pythagoras, who flouriſhed about 50 years after 
Thales. It is not, however, certain, or indeed probable, that either of 
theſe philoſophers was the inventor of the doctrines he taught. The 

reeks at that time had much intercourſe with the Egyptians, and we 
are ailured that Pythagoras did travel into Egypt ; ſo that the probabi- 
lity muſt be of his having imbibed in that country the doctrines 


' which he afterwards publiſhed in Greece. His ſyſtem, however, having 


the prejudices of the vulgar and ignorant to contend with, never gained 
much ground. Some of the learned men indeed continued to adhere to 
it; but it was ſoon in a manner totally oyerwhelmed and loſt by the 


authority of Ariſtotle, who embraced the ſyſtem afterwards named the 


Ptole u aic, from Claudius Ptolemzus, who flourithed in the ſecond cen- 
tury after Chrilt, and firſt publiſhed it to the world in a regular form. 
By this ſyſtem, the earth was ſuppoſed to be immoveably fixed in the 
centre of the univerſe. Around it the planets, of which the moon was 
conſidered as one, and the ſun as another, performed their courſes ; 
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above them was the firmament of fixed ſtars, then what he called the 
eryſtalline heavens, and laſt of all the Primum Mobile, a vaſt ſphere, 


compalling the whole creation and which, by turning round once in 
24 hours, carried all the inferior ſpheres along with it in the ſame time. 
Beyond all theſe was the empyrean heaven, or heaven of heavens, 
which, being the reſidence of the Deity and bleſſed ſpirits, had no con- 
nection with the material ſpheres or their motions. | $4 


Ihe Ptelemaic hypotheſis, abſurd as it was, continued to prevail til! 
the I6th century. Attempts had indeed been mage to explain it upon 


ſome kind of rational principles, but the methods taken for this purpoſe 
were ſo unſatisfactory, that no perſon poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt capacity for 
inveſtigating theſe matters could acquieſce in them. At length, in the 


16th century, Copernicus, a native of Poland, and who delighted in 


aſtronomical reſearches, diſguſted with the abſurdities and obſcurity of 
Ptolemy's ſyſtem, reſolved to embrace that of Pythagoras, and. to pub- 
lifh it to the world. The ſuperſtition and ignorance of the age in which 
he lived rendered this a very dangerous, as well as difficult undertaking. 
He was obliged to apologize to the Pope for the doctrines he was about 
to publith ; _ his life was ſpent in diſputes, doubts, and heſitation ; until 
at laſt his book was printed, and a copy brought to him on his death- 
bed, only a few hours before he expired. After his death, however, 
the doctrine which had been oppoſed almoſt univerſally during his life, 
began quickly to gain ground; the name of Copernicus was every where 
mentioned with honour, and he was conſidered as the inventor of the 


ſyſtem, which he had only reſcued from oblivion. His fame, however, 


raiſed up ſome opponents, who endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own repu- 
tation on the ruin of his. The moſt remarkable of theſe was the cele- 


brated Daniſh aſtronomer Tycho Brahe; who, about the year 1586, 


publiſhed a ſyſtem in oppoſition to that of Copernicus ; though, far 
from having the ſame eaſy perſpicuity, and natural method of ex- 
plainiag the celeſtial phenomena, it was more obſcure and perplexed 


than even that of Ptolemy himſelf. He allowed the moon to have a 
monthly motion round the earth; but ſuppoſed the ſun alſo to perform 


a revolution round the globe, carrying along with him Mercury, Venus, 

and all the re{ of the planets, once in 24 hours; and by another mo- 

tion, to be allo carried round it in a different path once im a- yea. 
The ſyſtem of Tycho, ſo perplexed and involved in abſurdities, could 


not long ſubſiſt, though ſome learned men, particularly Longomonta- 


nus, adopted it. The darkneſs, however, which had ſo long obſcured 
the ſcience of aſtronomy, now began very quickly to bebe. 
Galileo, by the invention, or at leaſt the improvement of teleſcopes; 
and the application of them to aſtronomical purpoſes, diſcovered ne- 
ſcenes of wonder unknown to former ages. One diſcovery faſt followed 
another, the laws of nature began to be examined on rational prin- 
ciples ; and the great Sir Iſaac Newton, by the application of his pro- 
found ſkill in geometry to the theory of the celeſtial motions, has e- 


ſtabliſhed aſtronomy on the moſt ſolid baſis, and explained the pheno- 


mena of nature in a more ſatisfactory manner than ever could be hoped 
for by former theoriſts. He has ſheyn, that the whole of theſe mo- 
tions depend on a ſingle law, iz. that of gravity. or attraction ; the . 
ſame which keeps bodies from flying off from the ſurface of the earth, 


and which is likewiſe employed to preterve the planets from flying:off 


from their orbits, On this foundation he has explained every one of 
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them, not excepting the moſt minute of their ſeeming irrepularities. 
There ſeems now, therefore, to be no farther improvement poſlible, ex- 
cept what may be made by bringing teleſcopes to greater perfection; 


and in this way Dr. Herſchel has exerted himſelf ſo much, that now we 


. 


may juſtly ſuppoſe, that man can diſcover very little more of theſe 


diſtant and inacceſſible regions. wee 0 


s un. 
Of the Doctrine of the : SPHERE. 


TN the former ſection we have conſidered the true motions of the ee- 
A leſtial bodies, without taking much notice of their apparent ones. 
The latter, however, are what we mult ebieffy conſider ; as having the 
greateſt connection with the fabje& of geography, or rather, being in- 
deed the only foundation of it. 22JͤĩÄ7ꝛt 
That the reader may be able to form ſome tolerable notion of this 


fubject, it will be neceſſary to keep in remembrance what was taken no- 


tice of in the laſt ſection, concerning the paralleliſm of the earth's axis; 


as upon this depends the apparent annual motion of the ſun round the 


earth. If this is attended to, it will eaſily be underſtood, that thoſe 
parts of the earth which lie directly in the middle between the two 


Poles, mult have the ſun exactly perpendicular above them at the time 


when the earth is in the middle of its courſe, between the two ap- 
Aides, or extreme points, of its orbit. Was the apparent courſe of the 


| fun then to be delineated on the earth, or was a line to be drawn through 
all thoſe places to which the ſn is perpendicular at noon, it would form 


a circle going quite round the earth. Aſtronomers and geographers 
ſuppoſe ſuch a circle as this to have an exiſtence, and by it determine 
the latitude of places on the earth. This cirele they call the £quater ; 
and whatever part of the world has the ſun directly perpendicular to 


it at the time the earth is in the above-mentioned part of its orbit, is 


ſaid to be directly under the equator, or the line, and to have no lati- 


| tude, either north or ſonth. As the earth proceeds in its annual courſe 
round the ſun, the perpendicular direction of the ſun towards the earth 


is perpetually changing. For example: if the fun, at mid-day, is per- 


| pendicular to any ſpot of the earth, when the earth is in the middle of 


its orbit, between the two apſides, he will not be exactly perpendicular 


above that place ſome days after; becauſe the earth having moved ſouth, 


we ſhall ſuppoſe, the ſun will ſeem to have moved north. 
As the earth proceeds in its courſe ſouthward, the ſun ſeems to ge 


farther and farther north; becoming perpendicular to places conſider - 


ably diſtant from thoſe to which he was ſo at the time firſt mentioned; 


and will continue to do ſo, till the earth arrives at the ſouthern extremi- 


ty of its orbit: then he will ſeem to return gradually ſouthward, beco- 


ming perpendicular at mid-day to all the places northward of the equa- 


tor to which he has already been ſo; and then, as the earth advances 
northward, he will ſeem gradually to move ſouthward, until he be- 


'«omes perpendicular to places conſiderably ſouth of the equator. His 
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INTRODUCTION, n 
apparent motion ſouthward in this manner continues as long as the 
earth moves towards the northern apſis of its orbit; and at that time 
the inhabitants that lie near the north pole of the earth ſee the ſun 
very low in the ſouth, and have their winter; which is preciſely 
the caſe with the ſouthern inhabitants when the earth is at the northern 
apſis. . 5 ; . | 

"ras a line to be drawn through all thoſe parts of the world to 
which the ſun is directly perpendicular, once or twice through the year, 
it would form a circle quite round the earth, cutting the equator at 
an angle of 23 I-half degrees. This circle is likewiſe delineated on 
the terreſtrial globes, and called the Ecliptie, as being an exact repre- 
ſentation - of the ſun's. viſible courſe in the heavens. Circles drawn 
through thoſe points of the ecliptic fartheſt diſtant from the equator | 
mark out the boundaries of the ſun's motion ſouthward or northward, 
and are called Tropics. of Cancer and Capricorn; that of Cancer being 
the boundary of the ſun's courſe northward, and Capricorn of his 
journey ſouthward. 55 3% ICT ARS 

The polar circles are ſuppoſed-to be formed by the poles of the 
ecliptic, or the motion of two points go degrees diſtant from the plane 
of that circle. They are repreſented on the terreſtrial globe by circles 
drawn at 23 1 half degrees from either pole. The northern is called 
the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtellation of the bear; 
the ſouthern the Antarctic, becauſe oppolite to the former. And theſe 
are the four leſſer circles. | 33 
Beſides theſe ten circles now deſcribed, which are always drawn on 
the globe, there are ſeveral others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn 
on it. Theſe will be explained as they become neceffary, leſt the reader 
- thould be diſguſted with too many definitions at the ſame time, with- 
out ſeeing the purpoſe for which they ſerve, is 


The points where the equator, or equinoctial line and ecliptic cut one 
another, are called the Equinodtial Points; and a circle drawn thro' 
theſe points and the poles of the world is called the Eguinoctial Colure ; 
as one drawn through the points where the ecliptic and tropics touch 
one another is called the So//titial Colure ; and circles drawn through 
the poles of the world, and all parts of it, are called Meridians, be- 
cauſe they ſhew what places of the earth have mid-day at the ſame. 
time. Though theſe laſt are innumerable, they are only marked on 
the globes at every 15 degrees diftance. 2 3% 
A ſpectator ſtanding on the ſurface of the earth can ſee only that half 
of the heavens which ſeem to be above him, the other half being hid 
by the earth beneath him: Now if the apparent plane, or flat, which 
he ſtands on, was conceived to be extended till it meet the heavens, 
it would there be bounded, apparently by a great circle called the 
Horizon, which divides the viſible from the inviſible hemiſphere. 
That point of the viſible hemiſphere in the heavens, directly over the 
head of the ſpectator, is called the Zenith; and the point of the invi- 
ſible hemiſphere, diametrically oppoſite, is called the Nadir; ſo that 
the zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon, and are each go de- 
grees diſtant from it. 3 . | 2 | 
Great circles paſſing through the zenith and nadir cut the horizon 
perpendicularly, and are called Azimuth Circles, or Vertical Circles; 
and may be conceived to paſs through any point in the heavens: O 
theſe vertical circles are reckoned the altitudes of the heavenly bodies; 
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| that is, the number of degrees the body 1s above the horizon, counted 


— 


on a vertical circle paſſing through it: alſo on theſe vertical circles 


— 


Ihe horizon 


are reckoned the zenith diſtances of the ſun or ſtars; that is, how 
many degrees the body is below the zenith, or is diſtant from it: and 


on theſe azimuth circles is alſo reckoned the depreſſion of an object 


below-te erizen | = 
| Circles conceived to he parallel to the horizon, between it and the 
pole, or zenith, are called Parallels of Altitude; every part of any 


one of theſe circles having the ſame altitude, or the ſame zenith 


diſtance. 3 | RP Gs. 
Every point on the ſurface of the earth (or of any planet) has its 
own horizon, zenith, and nadir; and conſequently, while a perſon is 


travelling, he is conſtantly changing his horizon, and at every moment 


of motion comes under a new zenith © © © 
The horizon is, by mariners, ſuppoſed to be divided into 32 equal 


parts which are called Rhumbs, or Points of the Compaſs ; thro" theſe 


points vertical circles are ſuppoſed to paſs ; that circle which goes thro? 
the-north and ſouth poles of the world, or points of the horizon, 1s 
the ſame with the meridian; and that which cuts the meridian per- 
pendicularly, and paſſes through the eaſt and welt points of the hori- 
zon, is called the Frime Vertical. The eaſt, welt, north, and ſouth 
points of the compaſs are called Cardinal Points, _ - 8 
| Nie one of the moſt conſiderable circles noted by aſtro- 
nomers; for to this circle, which is the only one that really preſents 
itſelf to our ſenſes, many of the celeſtial” motions are referred; ſuch 
as the riling and ſetting of the heavenly bodies; and thereby, with 


regard to the ſun, the horizon is the termination of day and night; 
for when the ſun begins to appear at one fide of the horizon, the day 
begins: and when he diſappears towards the oppoſite ſide of the ho- 


rizon, the day ends, and the night begins : alſo the heavenly ob- 
jects, when they begin to appear at the horizon, are ſaid to be riſing ; 
and when they begin to diſappear at the horizon, are ſaid to be ſetting. 

The earth, by its diurnal rotation from weſt to eaſt, carries the ho- 
rizon of any particular place along with-it ;.ſo that the rifing of the 


ſun and ſtars on the eaſtern fide,” and their progreſſive increaſe of al- 
titude till they come on the meridian, with their decreaſe of altitude 
afterwards till they ſet on the weſtern ſide, ſeem to a ſpectator on the 


earth as if himſelf was at reſt in the centre of his horizon, and the 
heavens were rolling round him on the axis of the world, from eaſt to 
weſt. This apparent motion of the celeſtial ſphere, or (as it is called 
by ſome) of the Prizium Mobile, is what has been generally received 
as the real motion of the heavens : but was it ſo, the ſtars near the 
equinoctial mult move at the rate ſo inconceivably rapid, as ſufficiently 
to convince us of the abſurdity of ſuch opinion: however, it is uſual even 
for aſtronomers to ſpeak of the diurnal motion of the ſun and ſtars, 
becauſe the phenomena and the calculations relating to them are juſt 
the ſame, whether the earth or the heavens be ſuppoſed to have the 
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The Doctrine of the GTokx. 


V the doctrine of the Globe is meant an account of the repreſenta - 
Bü bon of the different places and countries on the face of the earth, 
upon an artificial globe, or ball. e 
Figure of the Earth Though in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſphe- 
rical or globular body, yet it has been diſcovered that this is not its true 


figure; but that, though nearly a ſphere, or ball, it is not perfectly ſo. 
"This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers of the 
laſt age, among whom Sir Iſaac Newton, and Caſlini, a French aſtro- 


nomer, were the heads of two different parties. Sir Iſaac demonſtra- 
ted, from mechanical principles, that the earth was an oblate ſpheroid, 
or that it was flatted at the poles, or north and ſouth points, and 


jutted out towards the equator ; ſo that a line drawn through the 


centre of the earth, and paſſing through the poles, which is called a 
diameter, would not be ſo long as a line drawn through the ſame 


_ centre, and paſſing through the eaſt and weſt points. The French 


philoſophers aſferted quite the contrary : but the matter was put to a 
trial by the French king in 1736, who ſent out a company of philoſo- 
phers towards the north pole, and likewiſe towards the equator, in or- 
der to meaſure a degree, or the three hundred and fixtieth part of a 
great circle in theſe different parts; and, from their report, the opinion 
of Sir Iſaac Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. Since that time, 
therefore, the earth has always been conſidered as mdre flat towards 
the poles than towards the equator. - The reaſon of this figure may 
be eaſily underſtood, if the reader fully comprehends what we former- 


ly obſerved with regard to the earth's motion; for if we fix a ball 


of clay on a ſpindle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will jut 


out, or proje& towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. 


Now this is exactly the caſe with regard to our earth, only that its 


axis, repreſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth 


be not perfectly ſpherical, the difference from that figure is ſo ſmall, 


errors." e | 5 
Diameter and Gircumference of the Earth. We have already men- 
tioned the diameter of the globe according to the beſt obſervations ; 


that it may be repreſented by a globe or ball, without any ſenſible 


ſo that its circumference is 25, 38 Engliſh miles. This circumference 


is conceived, for the conveniency of-meaſuring, to be divided into 


three hundred and ſixty parts or degrees, each degree containing ſixty 


geographical miles, or ſixty-nine Engliſh miles and a half. Theſe de- 


grees are in the ſame manner conceived to be divided each into fixty | 
minutes. © N 1 | Oe 


Axis and Poles of the Earth. The axis of the earth is that imagi- 


nary line paſſing through its centre, on which it is ſuppoſed to turn 
round once in twenty-four hours. The extreme points of this line 
are called the po/es of the earth; one in the north, and the other 
in the ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens, 
ralled the north and ſouth poles. The knowledge of theſe poles is of 
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great uſe to the geographer, in determining the diſtance and ſitua- 
tion of places; for the poles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, 
which is divided in the middle by the equator; ſo that the nearer 


one approaches to the poles, the farther he removes from the equa - 
tor; and, contrariwiſe, in removing from the poles you approach the 


equator. | „ 25 | AM 
Circles of the Clobe. Theſe are commonly divided into the greater 


and lefſer. A great cirele is that whoſe plane paſſes through the centre 


of the earth, and divides it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres. A 
leſſer circle is that which, being parallel to a greater, cannot paſs thro 


the centre of the earth, nor divide it into two equal parts. The greater 


circles are {ix in number, the leſſer only four. | 


_ Equatsr, The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the equator, 
which we have had occaſion to hint at already, It is called ſometimes 


the equinoctial, becauſe of the equality of the days and nights when 
the ſun is perpendicular to it; and by navigators it is allo called the - 
Line, becauſe, according to their rude notions, they believe it to be a 
great line drawn upon the fea from eaſt to weſt, dividing the earth 
into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and which they were actu- 


ally to paſs in ſailing from the one into the other. The poles of the 


circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through the 
ealt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been already men- 
tioned, divides & into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is 


divided into three hundred and ſixty degrees, the uſe of which will 
W . fog 5 5 


Horizon. This great circle is repreſented by a broad circular piece 


of wood, encompaſſing the globe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres. Geographers very properly diſtinguiſſi the horizon 


into the ſenſible and rational. The firſt may be conceived to be made 


dy any great plane on the ſurface of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the 


heavens into two hemiſpheres, the one above, the other below the level 
of the earth. This circle determines the riſing or ſetting of the ſun 
and ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to appear a- 
bove the eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe; and when they go beneath 
the weſtern, we ſay they are ſet. It appears then that each place has 
its own ſenſible horizon. The other horizon, called the Rational, en- 
compaſſes the er exactly in the middle. Its poles (that is two points 


in its axis, each ninety degrees diſtant from its plane, as thoſe of all 
circles are] are called the Zenith and Nadir: the firſt exactly above 
our heads, and the other directly under our feet. The broad wooden 


circle, which repreſents it on the globe, has ſeveral circles drawn upon 
it; of theſe the innermoſt is that exhibiting the number of degrees 
of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, (of which hereafter) viz. thirty te 
each ſign. Next to this you have the names of theſe ſigns. Next to 
this the days of the month, according to the old ſtile, and then ac- 


cording to the new ſtile. Beſides theſe there is a circle repreſenting 


the thirty-two rhumbs, or points of the-mariner's compaſs. The uſe 
of all theſe will be explained afterwards. Re Gn 


Meridian. This circle is repreſented by the braſs. ring on which 


the globe hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fix- 


ty degrees, and cuts the equator at right angles; ſo that, counting 
from the equator each way to the poles of the world, it contains four 


times ninety. degrees, apd divides the earth into the caſtern and weſt- 


nting 


four 
welt- 


era 


points of Aries, 
great circles. 
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«a hemiſpheres. This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe, when the | 


ſun comes to the ſouth part of it, it is then »eridies, or mid-day, and 


then the ſun has its greateſt altitude for that day, which is therefore 
called its Meridian Altitude. Now, as the ſun is never in its meridian 
altitude at two places eaft or weſt of one another at the ſame time, 


each of theſe places muſt have its own meridian. There are common- 


ly marked on the globe twenty-four meridians, one through every fif- 
teen degrees of the equator.  _T „„ 1 1 7 
Zodiac. The zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator ob- 


liquely ; in which the twelve ſigns are repreſented. In the middle of | 


this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Eeliptic, from which the ſun ne. 
ver deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advances thirty de- 
grees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 5 
1. Aries — — March | 7. Libra : — September 
2. Taurus 8 — — April 8. Scorpio, — October 
3. Gemini It. — — May | 9. Sagittarius f — November 
4. Cancer 5 — — June {| 10. Capricorn yy — December 
5. LoQ, — — July 11. Aquarius AJ — January 
6. Virgo ny. Ss” 5 Auguſt . Piſces X — February. | 
Colures. If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equinoctial points 
Aries and Libra, and the other through the ſolſtitial points Cancer and 
Capricorn, theſe” are called the Colnres, the one the Equinoctial, the 
other the Solſtitial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal 
parts or quarters, which are denominated according to the points which 
theſe paſs through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt 
Lites, Cancer, and Capricorn; and theſe are all the 


Tropics, If you ſuppoſe two circles drawn parallel to the equi- 
noctial, at 23 degrees 30 minutes diſtance from it, meaſured on the 
brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the 
ſouth, theſe are called Tropics, becauſe the ſun appears, when in 
them, to turn backwards from his former courſe. The one is called 


the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs thro”. 


theſe points. 


' Polar Circles. If two other circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn at the 
like diftance of 23 degrees 30 minutes, reckoned on the meridian from 


the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The northern is 
called the Arctic, becauſe the north pole is near the conſtellation of the 


Bear; the ſouthern, the AntarFic, becauſe oppoſite to the former. 


And theſe are the four lefler circles. | . 

Quadrant of Altitude. In order to ſupply the place of the compaſſes 
in this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of braſs, 
ſcrewed on the brazen meridian, which contains ninety degrees, or one 
quarter of the circumference of the globe, by means of which the di- 
ances and bearings of places are meaſured without the trouble of firſt 
extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame to 


the equator. This plate is called the Quadrant of Hlititu de. 


Heur Circle. This is a ſmall braſs circle fixed on the brazen meridian, 
divided into twenty-four parts, anſwering to the 24 hours, and having 
an index moveable round the axis of the globe. | 

Zones. It has been found eaſier to diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of 
che earth, in hich they lie, than by their-diſtance from any one — 
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165 INTRODUCTION. 
Thus, after it was diſcovered that the equator divided the earth ints 
two parts, called the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to 
ſee that all places on the globe might be diſtinguiſhed, according as 
they lay on the north or ſouth fide of the equator. Beſides, after the 
four lefſer circles we have mentioned came. to be known, it was found 
that the earth by means of them, might be divided into. five portions, 
and conſequently that the plates on its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed 
according as they lay in one or other of theſe portions, which are called 
Zones or Belts, from their ſurrounding the earth like a belt. That part 
of the earth between the tropics was called by the ancients the Torrid, or 
Burnt Zone; becauſe they conceived, that, being continually expoſed 
to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was rendered unin- 
habitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy deſarts. This 
notion, however, has long ſince been refuted. ' It is found, that the 
long nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail- al- 
moſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, 


| 


but ſo fruitful, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; 


all ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it 
furniſhes more perfe& metals, precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the 


reſt of the earth together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and 
America, which lie under this zone, are in all reſpects the molt fertile 
and luxuriant upon earth, | 4 


The two temperate zones are compriſed between the tropics and 


polar circles. They are called temperate, becauſe, meeting the rays of 


the ſun obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two 
frigid zones lie between the polar circles and the poles, or rather are 
incloſed within the polar circles. They are called the frigid or frozen, 
becauſe moſt part of the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing 


it frozen as log as the ſun is under the horizon, or but a little above 


it. However, theſe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much 
leſs, fit for living in than the torrid zone. © 

None of all theſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and tho“ ſome. 
iſlands and ſea coaſts in the northern frigid zone have come to our 


knowledge, we have none at all of the ſouthern frigid zone. . The 
northern temperate and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted 


S | 55 : oe 
Climate. The diviſions of the earth into hemiſpheres and zones, 


though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of 


the earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a no- 
tion of the diſtances between one place and another. This, however, 


is ſtill more neceſſary ; becauſe it is of more importance to mankind, 


to know the fituation of places, with regard to one ahother, than with 
regard to the earth itſelf. The firſt ſtep taken for determining this 


matter, was to divide the earth into what is called climates. It was 


obſerved that the day was always twelve hours long on the equator, 


and that the longeſt day increaſed in proportion as we advanced north 


or ſouth on either fide of it. The ancients, therefore, determined how | 
far any place was north or ſouth of the equator, or what is called 


the latitude of the place, from the greateſt length of the day at that 
Place. This made them conceive a number of circles parallel to the 


equator, which bounded the length of the day at different diſtances 


from it. And as they called the ſpace contained between theſe circles 
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climates, becauſe they declined from the equator towards the pole, 
ſo the circles themſelves may be called Climatical Parallels. This there- 
fore was a new diviſion of the earth, more minute than that of zones, 
and ftill continues in uſe, though, as we ſhall ſhew, from tlie deſign 
which firſt introduced it, it may be better anſwered in another way. 
There are 30 climates between the equator and either pole. In the 
firſt twenty-four the days increaſe by half hours, but in the remaining 
ſix, between tke polar circle and the poles, they increaſe by months. 
The diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their 
latitude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian 
above deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place whoſe latitude 
we would know, to the meridian where the degrees of latitude is 
marked, and it will be exactly over the place. Now this is the man- 
ner alluded to, by which the diſtance of places from the equator is 
moſt properly diſtinguiſhed ; but it could not be adopted until the fi- 


gure and circumference of the earth were known, after which it was 


eaſy to determine the number of miles in each 360th part or degree of 
this circumference, and conſequently to know the latitude of places. 
As latitude is reckoned from the equator towards the poles, it is 
either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer the poles the greater 
the latitude : no place can have more than go degrees of latitude, 
becauſe the poles where they terminate are at that diſtance from the 
equator... - ” 1 „„ ol GE | | 
Parallels of Latitude. Through every degree of latitude, or more 
properly through every particular place on the earth, geographers 
ſuppoſe a circle to be drawn, which they call a Parallel of Latitude. 
The interſection of this circle with the meridian of any place ſhews the 
true ſituation of that place. 0s : | OT 
Longitude, The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard to 
its meridian, and conſequently reckoned towards the eaſt or weſt: in 
reckoning the longitude there is no particular ſpot from which we 
ought to ſet out preferably to another, but for the advantage of a gene- 


ral rule, the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary Iſlands, 


was conſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, 
and the longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or 
welt of the meridian of Ferro. Theſe degrees are marked on the equa- 
tor. No place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude ; becauſe 
the circumference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be mo- 


ved from another above half that diſtance; but many foreign geogra- 


Phers very improperly reckon the longitude quite round the globe. The 
degrees of longitude are not equal like thoſe of latitude, but diminiſh in 
proportion as the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts, in ap- 
proaching the pole. Hence, in 6 degrees of latitude, a degree of lon- 
gitude is but half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and fo of 
the reſt. The number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in 

each parallel of latitude, are ſet down in the following Table. „ 
Longitude and Latitude found. To find the longitude and latitude of 
any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the brazen meri- 
dian, and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the equator, 
and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the differ- 
ence between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one another, and 
the reduction of theſe degrees into miles; and, remembering that every 
„ degree 
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degree of longitude at the equator, and every degree of latitude all 

over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, or 69 1-half Engliſh, 

we {hall be able exactly to determine the diſtance between any two 
places on the globe. 3 1 

Diſtance of Places meaſured. The diſtance of places which lie in 

an oblique direction, i. e. neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or weſt, 

from one another, may be meaſured in an eaſier way, by extending the 

compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to the 

equator. N 1 | 
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(INTRODUCTION. 1 
Of the various Poſitions of the Globe or Sphere. 


That- poſition of the ſphere where the equator is 
perpendicular to the horizon is called the Right Po- 
ſition, and is attended with the following . 

1. Both poles are in the horizon. 

2. All the ſtars do riſe and ſet. 

3. All the nocturnal arches are equal to their url; and therefore 


1. of the right 
Poſition. 


where i is a perpetual equality of days and nights. 


4. The twilight is here ſhorteſt ; becauſe the ſun aſcends and Sefcengs 
right to the horizon. 
That poſition of the ſphere where the equator is ob- 


lique to the horizon is called the Oblique Poſition. The 2. Of the ob- 


I:que Poſition. 


1. When the ſun is in | the equator, it makes the days and nights every 
where equal. 

2. The greater the Arai of the pole is, the lens the ſummer 
days are, and the ſhorter the winter days: ſo that under the polar cir- 
cles, at the time of the ſolſtices, it is all day, or all night. 

3. The twilight is ſo much the longer as the pole is higher: fo that 
in latitudes of about 60 degrees, when it is near the ſummer ſolitice, the 


twilight is ſufficient to read by at midnight. 


That poſition of the ſphere where the equator is paral- 
lel to the horizon is called the Parallel Poſition, and ex- 
hibits the following phenomena. 

1. The poles of the equator are in the zenith and nadir. 

2. The ſtars and planets, in their diurnal motion, deſcribe circumfer- 
ences parallel to the horizon. | 

3. The ſun is half a year above, and half a year under the horizon ; 
for the horizon biſſects the eclipric. 

4. Here the ſame hemiſphere of fixed ſtars is always above the ho- 
rizon, and ſo is each planet during half its period, v:z. Saturn about 


3. Of the pa- 
rallel Poſition. 


14 years, Jupiter fix, Mars one, Venus one-third of a year, and Mer- 


cury one fixth of a year. 

But the polar inhabitants (if any) are not in Jnfkneſs all the time of 
the ſun's abſence ;-for the moon, while brighteſt, .. from the firſt 
quarter to the laſt, does not ſet. 

And the twilight laſts while the ſun has leſs than 18 * declina- 
tion; ſo that thoſe under the north pole are without twilight only from 


the middle of November till the end of January, and under the ſouth 


pot there 1s an abſence of twilight from che middle of May to the end 
July. 

Alſo, becauſe of the refraction i in wich denſe air, the fun appears 
ſooner, and goes off later, by ſeveral days, than otherw iſe it would, as 


has been found by experience. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS rexrorneD BY THE GLOBE. 
8 ＋ HE diameter of an artificial globe being given, to find its 


ſurface in ſquare, and its ſelidity in cubic meaſure. 
Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great circle 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the product will give the 
firſt: T ben multiply the laid —. by one fixth of the diameter, ung 
2 | S 
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the product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we 
may find the ſurface and folidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole 
body of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, provided it be always 
and every where of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicu- 
lar height thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent of Mercu- 
ry at the foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add 
the ſame to the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a 
new diameter by its circumference, and from the product ſubtract the 
ſolidity of the earth, it will leave that of the atmoſphere. 

Pros, 2. Given any place on the globe + Required its latitude and 
fongitude. 

Solution. Turn the globe about its axis till the bew tes is 
brought under the braſs meridian, on that part where the degrees are 
numbered from the equator towards the pole. 

Then the degrees on the braſs meridian, oyer the place, will ſhew the 
latitude required. 

And it is to be reckoned as north, or ſouth latitude, according as the 
place is found on the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. And by turn- 
ing the globe about, all the places which paſs under this degree of the 
meridian, will have the ſame latitude. . 

Alſo, the place being brought to the meridian again, the degree on 
the equator, cut by the edge of the meridian, will give the longitude of 
that place. 


And all the places under the ran meridian will have the ſame lon- 
gitude. 

When the degrees of longitade are numbered quite round the equator 
* the meridian, where longitude begins, to 360 degrees, the longi- 
tude is uſually named ſo many degrees eaſt; but if above 180, that 
number taken out of 360 will give the longitude weſtward. 

Thus. The northermoſt point of the continent of Europe, called the 
North Cape, will be found in the latitude of about 71 1-half degrees 

north, and about 26 1-half eaſt longitude from the meridian of London. 

Alſo. The ſouthermoſt point of the continent of America, called 
Cape Horn, is in ſouth latitude about 55 3- fourth degrees nearly; and 
in longitude about 66 degrees weſt from London. 1 nn. 

Hence. The reverſe of this problem 1s eaſy, namely, to find a place 
upon the globe which ſhall have a given latitude and longitude : : Sup- 
poſe 36“ 1- fourth N. and 55 W. 

| 8 For. Seek the given degrees of longitude, 5 * welt on \ the equator, 
ll | 55 5 and brin tit to the meridian; on which count "ho given degrees of la- 
9 titude, 36% 1. fourth N.; and under this latitude will be the place requi- | 
= -- red, which will be found to be Gibraltar. 
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1 

0 | Pos. 3. Given 1he time of the year: Required the Sun's Place in a the 

40 * 6cliptic, aud his declination. -E 
— 1 . Solution: Seek the time given in the Sie of months on the hori- F 


zon ; and right againſt it, in the circle of the ſigns, is the ſun's place. 
| Thus. The $oth of March ſtands againſt the 2oth degree of Piſces. 
Then Piſces being ſought on the globe, on that part of the ecliptic 
which lies on the ſouth fide of the equator, and the 20th degree brought 
to the meridian, will ſtand under the 4th degree on the ſouth ſide of the 
equator, and ſo much is the ſun's declination on that day. . 
| Pros. 4. Given any place on the globe, and the time 7 for ear: To 
reffify the | hg for ta Flags ard line. 
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, Solution. Find the latitude of the place by Prob. I.; over which fix 


the quadrant of altitude; and the globe is reify*d for the zenith. 


Raiſe or lower the pole, by moving the meridian in its notches, till 


the number of degrees of latitude, counted from the pole on the meri- 
dian, is cut by the upper ſurface of the horizon: And this 4s refifyjng 
for the latitude. 93 5 18 ; 


| ” Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic by Prob. II.; bring it to the meri- 
dian, and ſet the index of the hour-circle to the upper x11, and the globe 


is rectiſed for noon. fo | | e 1 
- Here the horizon of the globe repreſents the horizon of the place; 
and the elevation of the pole above the horizon is equal to the latitude 
of the place. | | 


PROB. 5. Given two places on the globe 1 Required their diſtance from 


one another: Aud on what point of the compaſs one of them bears from the 


other. Suppoſe London and Feruſalem. | 
Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith of one of the 


places, as for London, by Prob. III. | 
Keep the globe in this poſition, and move the quadrant about till its 
edge cuts the other place, as Jeruſalem ; count the number of degrees 


on the quadrant between the two places, and they will ſhew their diſ- 
tance in degrees, Viz. 32% 4. 5 Sj 
Theſe degrees multiplied by 60, give 1950 for the diſtance in geogra- 


| phical miles: Or the degrees multiplied by 70, give 2275, the diſtance 


in Engliſh miles nearly. i VV | 
Alſo the quadrant lying over London and Jeruſalem, its edge will 


cut the horizon againſt the Joth degree nearly of the compaſs ; or at 


8. 70 degrees eaſt, which is the bearing of Jeruſalem from London. 
Alſo. All the places over which the edge of the quadrant paſſes, 


will have the ſame poſition from London as Jeruſalem. And in like 


manner may the bearing and diſtance of any two places, not exceeding 
90 degrees of diſtance, be found. n 


Hence it is eaſy to find all the places that are at a given diſtance from 


a given place. | | e 
Thus. To find all the places that are 2275 Engliſh miles diſtance 
from London. 8 | 


Solution. Divide the given diſtance 2275 miles by 70, it gives 327 


degrees; let the quadrant be ſcrewed over London, when brought un- 


der the meridian: Then the quadrant being moved round, while the 
Pore is kept Ready, will ſhew all the places that are 32+ degrees diſtant 
from London; theſe are, part of Barbary, 7 Bildulgerid, part 


of Egypt, Iſthmus of Suez in Africa; alſo Jeruſalem, part of Syria, 
'Derbent . on the Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Siberia, Streights of 


Waygates, Nova Zembla, in Aſia; and James's Iſland, Streights of 
Belleifle, parts of the eaſt coaſt of Newfoundland, in North America, 
The diſtance of places above go? may be found by extending the points 


of a pair of compaſles to the two places, and applying that extent to 


the equator ; for the number of degrees between the two points will be 


the diſtance. „ | LR 
If the globe was rectified for 1 and the quadrant laid over 
Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance would be the ſame, but the qua- 


drant will cut the N. W. point of the horizon, or N. 45* weſt, which 


But 


ſhews the bearing of London from J eruſalem. 
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But the bearing of two places from one another ſhould be on oppoſite 
rhumbs or points of the compaſs. 

Therefore, this ſolution, inſtead of giving the bearing „gives the angle 
of poſition, which is the angle made by the meridian of one place, and a 
great circle paſſing thro? both places. But every rhumb is not a circle 


of the globe. 


PROS. 6. Given a place on the globe and hour of the day : Required all 
thoſe places which have noon at that hour. Suppoſe when it ts I ooch a,. 
ternoon at London. 

Solution, Bring the given place, London, to the meridian, and ſet 
the hour index to the given hour, 3 afternoon. 

Turn the globe till the index points at x11 at noon. 'Then all the 
places under the meridian will have their noon when it is three of the 


clock afternoon at London. 


Theſe places will be in ſome parts of North and South America, and 


{ome of the Caribbean iſlands. 


And, on the contrary, when it is noon at one place, ſuppoſe Londen ; 


v find what hour it is at any other propoſed place; ſuppoſe at Bombay, on 
the Malabar ceaſt in the Eaſt Indies. 


Here London being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to XI1 


at noon; then the globe turned round till Bombay comes under the 
_ meridian, the index will point at 4 3-fourth hours afternoon, when it is 
noon at London. 


Alſo, when it is noon at a given place, ſuppoſe Barbadoes, to find what 


lime it will be at another place, ſuppoſe London. 


Now Barbadoes being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to 
XII at noon ; then the globe turned round till London comes to the me- 
ridian, the index will point to 4 of the clock in the afternoon, for the 


time at London when it is noon at Barbadoes. 


And hence it will be very eaſy to find what hour it is in any propo- 


ſed place, at any given hour in another given place. 


Thus: When it is 10 0 clock | in the forenoon at Mexico, it will be 
found to be 3 quarters after 4 in the afternoon at Paris. 

For Mexico being brought to the meridian, and the hour index ſet to 
X in the forenoon ; then turning the globe till Paris comes to the meri- 
dian, the index will point to 4 3-fourth hours afternoon. 


Again London being brought to the meridian, and the index ſet to 
X11, move the globe till Naples comes to the meridian, and the index 
will point to 1 o'clock, Naples being 15 degrees to the eaſtward of Lon- 
don; and all places lying 15 degrees eaſt of London have their noon- 


day an hour earlier. Continue to turn the globe 15 degrees further, 


and Peter ſburgh, Conſtantinople, and Grand Cairo, will be found under 
che meridian, or near to it; conſequently the index will point to 2 


o'clock, theſe three cities having mid-day about two hours before Lon- 
don. If the globe is turned another 15 degrees, the index will point to 
the hour of three ; for all places lying then under the brazen meridian, 
being 45 degrees eaſt of London, have the ſun three hours earlier; and 
thus for every 15 degrees the globe is ſo turned, ſo many hours ſooner 
will the ſun be on the meridian of places in ſuch longitude, On the 
contrary, if it was required what hour it is at any place 15 degrees welt 
of London, rectify the globe for London, as before; and, having ſet the 
index at X11, turn the globe till that place comes under the proces Wer 
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ridian, and the index will point to the hour of eleven, becauſe all ſuch 


places as lie 15 2h. a weſt of London have their noon one hour 
after, as at the Madeiras: And in like manner for other places weſt of 


ProB. 7. Given the hour of any day in the year at a given place: 


Required the place where the ſun is vertical at that time. Let the given 


time be at a quarter after 7 o'c/ock in the forenoon at London, on the toth 


of May. 


Solution. Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic on the wen day, 6 


reth of May, by Prob. II. which gives 20 degrees in Taurus; bring 


that place to the meridian, mark the degrees over it, viz. 17 degrees, 


and this will be the ſun's declination on that day. | | 
Bring London to the meridian, and ſet the index to 7 1-fourth hours 
CC „ 


Turn the globe till the index points to x11 at noon; then the place 


under the ſaid marked degree has the ſun in the zenith at that time; 

which is Dabul on the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. | 
Then by turning the globe quite round, all the places which paſs un- 

der the 17th degree marked on the meridian, will have the ſun vertical 


to them on that day; which will be in India, within and without the 
| Ganges, Bay of Tonquin, north part of the iſland of Manilla, one of the 


Marian iſles, part of Mexico, Jamaica, Iſland of Antigua, acroſs the con- 
tinent of Africa, Red Sea, and Arabia Felix. 5 
So that every place in the torrid zone will have the ſun in their ze- 
nith, when his declination is equal to the latitude of thoſe places. 
Pros. 8. Given a place in the torrid Zone Required on what 
days will the ſun be vertical to that placo. Suppoſe at Cape Comorin, in 


| the Eaft Indies; and Potoſi, in Peru. 


Solution. Note the latitude of the pron place on the meridian. 
Turn the globe, and mark what parts o 


the circles of ſigns on the horizon ; and the days of the months will be 
found with thoſe parts of the ecliptic. 3 

Thus Cape Comorin is in 8* north latitude ; and 20 degrees of Aries, 
and 10 degrees of Virgo, paſs under that latitude on the meridian. 


Then 20˙ of Aries, and 10 degrees of Virgo, being ſought among the 
| ſigns on the horizons, they will be found to ſtand againſt the gth of 


April and the 2d of September. 


Again. Potoſi is in 20 degrees of ſouth latitude ; under which will 
paſs 27 degrees of Scorpio, and 3 degrees of Aquarius: And theſe found 
| on the horizon give the 19th of November and the 3d of January; fo 
on the 9th of April and 2d of September the ſun will be vertical to 


Cape Comorin, and will be alſo vertical to Potoſi on the 19th of No- 
vember and on the 3d of January. J Og cu, : 
Pros. 9. Given the ſun's greateſt declination: Required the lengths of 


| the longeft days and nights in all the parallels of latitude on the glabe at 


* 


one view. | 


Solution. Bring the ſun's place in the tropic of cancer to the meri- 


dian, and rectify the globe for 235 degrees of latitude. Obſerve the 


points where any propoſed parallel of latitude cuts the horizon, and 


the meridian, or hour-circle, croſſing in thoſe points, that parallel of 
latitude. ST 


Then the number of meridians or hour-cizcles, above the horizon, be- 


tween 
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the ecliptic paſs under the la- 
titude marked on the meridian. Seek for thoſe parts of the ecliptic in 
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ä INTRODUCTION. 


' tween thoſe points, will ſhew the length of the longeſt day i in that 
latitude. | 

Thus. At the equator, 12 meridians are Sos the horizon, ſhewing 
the days and nights are each 12 hours. 

In the parallel of 10 degrees of latitnde there are between 12 and 
13 ſpaces between the meridians above the horizon, ſhewing the length 
of the days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; ſo in lati- 
- tude of 20 degrees the days are between 13 and 14 hours long. 

In latitude of 30 degrees there are 14 of ſuch meridianal ſpaces above 
the horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long. 

In latitude 40 degrees, the days are between 14 and 15 hours long. 

In latitude of 50 degrees, the days are ſomewhat above 16 hours. 

In latitude of 60 degrees, about 18 hours long. 

In latitude of 66 1-half.degrees, and all above, none of the places go 
below the horizon, and theref ore the day f is 24 or more hours long, and 
no night. 

In cheie reſpective latitudes, the lengths of the days taken out of 24 
hours leave the lengths of the nights. 

Iheſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the days i in the north- 
ern hemiſphere, when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn. 

What is ſaid of northern latitudes, when the ſun is in Cancer, holds | 
alſo of ſouthern latitudes, when the ſun is in Capricorn. 

The above ſolution, although it ſhews at one view a comparative length 
of the longeſt days in different latitudes, yet a more accurate N for 
any particular place may be found. 

Thus. ReQify the globe for the latitude. (Prob. 3. 5 

Bring the folltitial point of that hemiſphere, wherein the FRY is, 
to the eaſtern part of the horizon; and ſet the hour-index to x11. 
Turn the globe till the ſolſtitial point comes to the weſtern part of the 
horizon; and the hours paſt over by the index ſhew the length of the 
longeſt day i in that place. 

Thoſe hours taken out of 24 bn the remainder ſhews the length 

of the night. _ 
Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to be about 16 
hours and 3 half, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night will be about 7 
hours and a half. 

PRoB. 10. Given the latitude of the place, and day of the 5855 Re- 
quired the length of the day and night, and the time of the ſun's riſing and 
fetting. 
Solution. Rectify the globe for the given latitude. (prob. 3.) 
Find the ſun's place, and bring it to the eaſt ſide of the horizon, and 
| ſet the hour index to xi at noon; then turn the globe from eaſt to 
weſt, until the ſun's place touch the weſt ſide of the horizon, and the 
hours paſſed over by the index will thew the number of hours the ay 
is long. 

Thus. If the hour-index points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 
hotirs beyond the lower x11, then are the days 16 hours long. 

Again, bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, ſetting the index 
at. the upper x11, and turn the globe from weſt to eaſt, till it tonch the 
eaſt ſide of the horizon, and then ſee at what hour the index points, for 
that is the hour the ſun riſes at. 

0s nr turn the 8 i from eaſt to wet, till the fun” s place touches the 
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weſt fide of the horizon, and the index will point at the hour the ſun 
ets At. | ; | . | : * 
4 It may be obſerved, that the time of ſun-riling, taken out of 12 hours, 
will give the time of ſun- ſetting. 3 if PEE 
The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the day; and 
the time of rifins being doubled, will give the length of the night. 
P«08B. 11. Given the ſatitude of the place, and day of the mouth: Rev» 
quired the time when the twilight begins and ends, . 
Solution. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith. (Prob. 2.) 
Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to x11 at noon. Mark the point of the ecliptic directly oppoſite to the 
ſun's place; for when the ſun's place is 18 degrees below the horizon, 
his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the horizon, _ 
Turn the globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant till 18 de- 
grees on the quadrant ſtand over the faid marked point of the ecliptic, 
then will the hour index ſhew the beginning and the end of twilight. 
That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſaid points 


on the quadrant and ecliptic meet in the weſtern hemiſphere ; or the time 


of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet in the eaſtern he- 
miſphere. = 3 1 | 

The twilight begins in the morning, when the ſun approaches within 
18 degrees of our horizon; and ends in the evening, when the ſun is de- 
ſcended 18 degrees below the horizon, but near the equator, the ſun ſet- 
ting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrees below the horizon, in 


about an hour after ſun-ſet, when dark nigkt commences in thoſe lati- 


tudes; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 50 degrees of north latitude, 


the ſun ſets ſo obliquely in winter, that it is near two hours after ſun- 


ſet before dark night commences; for the farther diſtant any place is 
from the equator, the more obliquely the ſun ſets in ſuch place, and 
conſequently ſo much longer the twilight continues. ö 
At London, when the ſun's declination north is greater than 20 
I-half degrees, there is no total darkneſs, but only twilight; which hap- 
pens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, nearly two months. 
Onder the north pole the twilight ceaſes, when the ſun's declination 
is greater than 18 degrees ſouth, which is from the 13th of November 
till the 29th of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun is abſent 
from that part of the world for half a year together, yet total dark- 
neſs does not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the moon is above 
the horizon at the poles, for a whole fortnight of every month through- | 
out the year. | I 5 5 x: 
Pros. 12. Given any place on the globe, without the pelar circle : Re- 
quired the climate that place is in. FF ; 
Solution. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place. 
Then the excels of the longeſt day above 12 hours being doubled, will 
give the climate required. fs 5 . 
Thus. At London, where the longeſt day is about 16 1 half hours, 
which is four 1-half hours above 12; then four 1-half doubled gives 
nine for the number of the climate that London is in. Pri, 
But the climate may be found more accurately by the table of cli- 
mates, (Art. 110.) ; by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of 
the given place, againſt which will be found the number of the climate 
that place is in. DO . "og 
This table alſo ſhews the latitudes and climates within the polar circle. 
E. 5 AG D | Hence, 
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24 INTRODUCTION. 
| tween thoſe points, will ſhew the length of the longeſt day i in that 


htitude. 

Thus. At the equator, 12 meridians are above the horizon, ſhewing 
the days and nights are each 12 hours. | 

In the parallel of 10 degrees of latitnde there are between 12 and 
x3 ſpaces between the meridians above the horizon, ſhewing the length 


of the days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; ſo in lati- 


tude of 20 degrees the days are between 13 and 14 hours long. 85 
In latitude of 30 degrees there are 14 of ſuch meridianal ſpaces above 


the horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long. 


In latitude 40 degrees, the days are between 14 and 1 ; hours long. 
In latitude of 50 degrees, the days are ſomewhat aboye 16 hours. 


In latitude of 60 degrees, about 18 hours long. 
In latitude of 66 1-half degrees, and all above, none of the places go 


below the horizon, and therefore the day is 24 or more hours long, and 
no night. 


In theſe reſpective latitudes, the lengths of the days taken out of 24 


hours leave the lengths of the nights. 


Theſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the days i in the north- 
ern hemiſphere, when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn. 


What is ſaid of -northern latitudes, when the ſun is in Cancer, holds 


alſo of ſouthern latitudes, when the ſun is in Capricorn. 
The above ſolution, although it ſhews at one view a comparative length 


of the longeſt days in different latitudes, yet a more accurate 9 for 
any particular place may be found. 


Thus. ReQify the globe for the latitude. (Prob. - 

Bring the ſolſtitial point of that hemiſphere, wherein the have is, 
to the eaſtern part of the horizon; and ſet the hour. index to x11. 
Turn the globe till the ſolſtitial point comes to the weſtern part of the 


horizon; and the hours paſt over by the index ſhew the length of the 
longeſt day i in that place. 


Thoſe hours taken out of 24 hours, the remainder ſhews the ag 
of the night. 


Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to V ebook 16 


hours and a half, and conſequently the ſhorteſt night will be about 7 
hours and a half. 


Pgos. 10. Given the latitude of the place, and day of the . Re- 


quired the length of the day and night, and the time of re furs riſing and 


elting. 


Solution. Rectify che globe for the given latitude. (prob. 3.) 

Find the ſun's place, and bring it to the eaſt ſide of the horizon, and 
ſet the hour-· index to x1T at noon; then turn the globe from eaſt to 
weſt, until the ſun's place touch the welt ſide of the horizon, and the 
2 paſſed over by the index will ſhew the number of hours the end 
is long, 

Thus. If the . points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 
bones beyond the lower x11, then are the days 16 hours long. | 

Again, bring the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, ſetting the index 


at the upper x11, and turn the globe from weſt to eaſt, till it touch the 


eaſt ſide of the horizon, and then ſee at what hour we index points, for 
that is the hour the ſun riſes at. 
3 turn the * from n eaſt to weſt „ till the ſan” s place touches 1 
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It may be obſerved, that the time of ſun-riling, taken out of 12 hours, 
will give the time of ſan-ſetting. W „ 
The time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the day; and 
the time of riſin z being doubled, will give the length of the night. 1 
P« 08. IT. Given the /atitude of the place, and day of the mouth: Re- 
quired the time when the twilight begins and ends. 55 | 
Seiutio :. Rectify the globe for the latitude and zenith. (Prob. 2.) 
Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet the index 
to x11 at noon. Mark the point of the ecliptic directly oppoſite to the 
ſun's place ; for when the ſun's place is 18 degrees below the horizon, 
his oppoſite place will be 18 degrees above the horizon. 
Turn the globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant, till 18 de- 
grees on the quadrant ſtand over the faid marked point of the ecliptic, 
then will the hour index ſhew the beginning and the end of twilight. 


That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſaid points 
on the quadrant and ecliptic meet in the weſtern hemiſphere ; or the time 
of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet in the eaſtern he- 


miſphere. | 

The twilight begins in the morning, when the ſun approaches within 
18 degrees of our horizon; and ends in the evening, when the ſun is de- 
ſcended 18 degrees below the horizon, but near the equator, the ſun ſet- 


ting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrees below the horizon, in 
about an hour after ſun- ſet, when dark night commences in thoſe lati- 


tudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in 50 degrees of north latitude, 
the ſun ſets ſo obliquely in winter, that it is near two hours after ſun- 
ſet before dark night commences ; for the farther diſtant any place is 
from the equator, the more obliquely the ſun ſets in ſuch place, and 
conſequently ſo much longer the twilight continues. 5 

At London, when the ſun's declination north is greater than 20 


I-half degrees, there is no total darkneſs, but only twilight; which hap- 
pens from the 26th of May to the 18th of July, nearly two months. 


Under the north pole the twilight ceaſes, when the ſun's declination 
is greater than 18 degrees ſouth, which is from the 13th of November 
till the 29th of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun is abſent 
from that part of the world for half a year together, yet total dark- 


neſs does not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the moon is above 
the horizon at the poles, for a whole fortnight of every month through- | 


out the year. 


| Pros. 12. Given any place on the globe, without the polar circle : Re- 


quired the climate that place is in. „ | 
Solution. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place. Eh 
Then the excels of the longeſt day above 12 hours being doubled, will 
give the climate required. 47 


Thus. At London, where the longeſt day is about 16 1 half hours, 


which is four 1-half hours above 12; then four 1-half doubled gives 
nine for the number of the climate that London is in. - 


But the climate may be found more accurately by the table of eli · 
mates, (Art. 110.) ; by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of 
the given place, againſt which will be found the number of the climate 


that place is in. 


This table alſo ſhews the latitudes and climates within the polar circle. . 
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m by ig the length of the longeſt day i in any place, the hs 
titude of that place is alſo known. 
For the difference between 12 hours, and the given fe th of the 
day, being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place; 
then the climate being known, the latitude 1 is allo known by the table, 


(Art. L166}: —„ 


Pao. 13. Given any pave on the globe: Raue the f itwation of 

the Antaci, Periæci, and Antipodes, to that place. 
Solution. Bring the given place to the meridian, and note the la- 
titude ; then that place under the meridian, TY the ſame latitude, 
ituation of the An- 


tæci; they having oppoſite ſeaſons of the . but the fame times 
of the day. 


The given place being under the meridian its latitude noted, and the 
hour-index ſet to x11 at noon. 

Turn the globe till the index point to x11 at midnight, and the point 
under the noted latitude will be the place of the Perizci; they! man 
the ſame ſeaſons, but oppoſite times of the day. 

The globe remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the meri- 
dian, having the ſame latitude as the given place, but on. the contrary 
fide of the equator ; and the place thus found will be the poſition of the 
Antipodes to the given ney AE having oppoſite ſeafons, and oppoſite 
times of the day. 


Pros.:14. Given 4 place in either frigid or frozen zone: Required the 


time when the ſun begins to appear at, or depart from, that plate; alſo, 
bow many ſucceſſive days he is preſent to, or abſent from, that place. 


Solution. Recly the globe for the latitude of the given place, 
N e 3.) 

Turn the globe round, and mark whit degrees i in the firſt and ſecond 
quarters of the ecliptic, in the northern hemiſphere, are cut by the north 
Point of the horizon. If the given place is in north latitude, and ſo 
the north pole is above the horizon. 


Find theſe marked degrees of the e among the ſigns on che ho- 


rizon, and their correſponding days of the month; then al the time 
between thoſe days the ſun does not ſet in that place. 


Again. Note what degrees in the 3d and 4th quarters of the eclip- 
ric, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, will be cut by the ſouth point of the 
horizon. Thoſe noted degrees being found among the ſigns on the ho. 
rizon, and the correſponding days in the circle of months, then will 
the intermediate days ſhew the length of time the ſun will be abſent 
from that given place in the winter leaſon: the day to the third quar- 
ter being that on which the ſun begins to diſappear; and the day corre- 
ſponding to the degree, in the 4th quarter, ſhews when he begins to ap- 
pear to that place. 

Suppole the given blues was Cherry-Ifland, in latitude 74 I-half 
degrees north; then the north pole being elevated 74 I-half degrees 


above the horizon, and the globe moved round, the north point ot the 
horizon will cut the ecliptic in the firſt quarter, in 10 degrees of Taurus, 
which anſwers to April 3oth ; and in the ſecond quarter, in 20 degrees 
df Leo, anſwering to Auguſt the 12th ; the interval is 104 days, during 


which time the ſun never ſets at that place, and conſequently makes 

conitant day. 

ally ne ſouth ons of the Eren will cut the ecliptic, i in the third 
quarter, 
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ad; and in the gth quarter, in the 20th degree of Aquarius, anſwering 
to February the 8th ; the interval is 99. days from the ſun's beginning 
to diſappear at Cherry-Ifland on November the 2d, to his beginning to 
appear at that place on February the 8th; from that time to the 3oth of 


April he riſes ang ſets there, and then i is always preſent till Auguſt the | 


12th 3 then riſes and ſets till November the 2d, and then is quite abſent 
till February the Sth. 

POB. 15. Given any Calder of days 200 8 187. 
parallel of latitude on the goes where the ſun does not ſet during that 
number of days. 


Solutisn. Count on the ecliptic, beginning at the mmer ſolllice, as 


many degrees as are half the given number of days; abating one degree 
on every 30. 
Bring that point of the ecliptic, fo numbered, walks the 1 


on the north ſide of the horizon, and note the degree of the meridian 


ſtanding over it ; for that will be the latitude of the place required. 
Suppeſe the latitude of that plac? of the northern hem. ſphere is required 
where the ſun does not ſet for 19+ days. 


Half the number of days is 52, and abating two, being near 69, 


leaves 50; then 30 degrees reckoned on the ecliptic from the ſummer 
ſolſtice, or firſt point of Canger, will fall about the Toth degree of Tau- 
rus; which point of EI brought to the meridian, falls under 74 
1 half degrees of meridian ; and ſhews, that in the parallel of 74 1-half 
degrees 
days without ſetting. 


Pros. 16. Given the heur of any day in the year, at any place : Re- 
quired all thoſe places of the earth where the ſun is viſible and inviſible, 
where he appears to be riſiag and where JOG; and where mid-day and | 


mid. night. 
Solution. 


Find the place where the ſun is verticle at that time. 
{Prob. 6.) 


Rectify the globe for the latitude of har place, the ſame with the ſan” 8 


declination, it being brought to the meridian. | 
Then all thoſe places above the horizon will have the fan vilible, or 


have day; thoſe below the horizon have night. : 
The places in the weſtern half of the horizon have the fa riſing 3 „ 


thoſe in the eaſtern half have the ſun ſetting. 


The places under the meridian above the] horizon, have mid- day; and 


thoſe which are oppolite, and under the horizon, have mid. night. 


Pros. 17. Given the latitude of the place and day of the month : Re- 


quired: the ſun's declination, and meridian altitude the time of Jon ri- 
ſing and ſetting, aud on what point of the compaſs. 

Solution. Rectify the globe ſor the latitnde and noon, (Prob. 3, ) 
Then the degree of meridian over the ſun's place is the declination. 
And the number of eee counted on the meridian, from the ſun's de- 
clivation down to the a ſhews the ſun's meridian altitude. 


Or thus. 
ways equal to what the latitude wants of go degrees. 


Then the height of the equator, increaſed by the declination when the 11 


ſun is above the equator, or leſſened by the declination when below the 
equator, will give the meridian altitude. 


ki. onal Bring che f ſun's Place in the ecliptic to the eaſtern ſide of the 


2 horizon, 


in TRODUOUCTIox 5 


ne in the Toth degree of Scorpio, which anſwers to November the 


Required that 


north latitude, the tun will ſhine AIR the ſpace of 104 


Since the height of the equator above the horizon 1s al- 
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to the ſun's place on the horizon is the point of the compaſs on Which 
he riſes that morning, 


innermoſt circle of the wooden horizon ; and on turning the globe till 


| points the ſun riſes and ſets at on the 22d of June. 


letters S. E. for ſouth-eaſt ; and on turning the globe, and bringing the 


difference between the points the ſun riſes at in the middle of ſummer 
and the middle of winter. 


which are well worth the knowing. 


vhich is to be reckoned from the vernal equinox. 


ſetting. 
 feenfion. 


which is equal to the time that the ſun riſes before, or after, the hour of 
fix; ; or ſets after, or before, fix in the evening. 
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horizon, and the hour-index will ſhew the time of riſing; nd oppoſite 


The ſun's place in the ecliptic, brought to the weſtern ſide of the 
Horizon, oppoſite to it will be the point of the compaſs on the horizon 
on which the ſun ſets that evening, and the hour-index will point to 
the time. 

Thus. If the globe be rectified for London, at the e ſolſtice, 
(June 2.) and the ſun's place in the ecliptic is brought to the eaſt ſide 
of the horizon; againſt it ſtands the letters N. E. for north- eaſt, upon the 


the ſun's place is brought to the weſt ſide of the horizon, it will point 
to the letters N. W. for north- weſt, upon the horizon, which are the 


On the contrary, the de being rectified for London, as above, if 
the ſon's place in the ecliptic, at the winter ſolſtice, (December 22.) 
be brought to the eait ſide of the wooden horizon, it will point to the 


ſun's place to the weſt fide 'of the horizon, it ſtands againſt the letters 
8. W. for ſouth-weſt, which are the two points the ſun riſes and ſets at 
on the 22d of December, or the winter ſolſtice. From whence it ap- 
pears, that there is a ſpace of 90 degrees, or one quarter of the globe 


When the ſun is in Aries, or upon the equinoctial, i it riſes due ealt, and 
ſets due weſt, to every place on the face of the. earth ; ; and then the 
days are 12 bours "0g all the world over. 


There may be referred to this problem ſeveral other particulars, 


Firſt, When the ſun's place 1s brought to the meridian, that degree 
of the equator cut by the meridian is called the /xz's right Granger, 


Secondly. When the ſun's place is brought to the horizon, that are 
thereof contained between the degree oppolite to the ſun's place, and 
the eaſt or welt points, is called the /#»s amplitude: if in the morning 
it is the amplitude at riſing, in the evening it 1 called che amplitude at 


Thirdly. That degree of the equator which is cut by the horizon at 
ſun-riſing, is called the * aſcenſion ; at ſun-ſetting, the oblique de- 


Fourthly. The difference between the number of degrees i in the right 
aſcenſion and obligue aſcenſion is called the ſun's aſcenſional difference, 


Thus. At London, on the longeſt day; the ſolſtitial point of Cancer 
brou ught to the meridian, the equator will be cut in the goth degree for 
the ſun's right aſceuſion the ſun's place brought to the eaſtern ſide of 
the horizon, the amplitude will be 40 degrees, and the ane diſer- 
ence will be 56 degrees. 

Then the difference between the right aſcenſion 90* and the aſcen- 
ſional difference 56*, is 34 degrees, which, at the rate of 15 degrees to 
an hour, gives two hours and 16 minutes ; which reckoned before ſix in 
the moraing, gives a quarter bene four 0 clock, 2 che time of the 
ſun's riſing· | - A 
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A contrivance for the ready performance of the parts of this problem 
was ſome years ſince made, which is by a kind of calendar on a narrow 
ſip of paper, and called an analemma, containing the months and days; 
and alſo the ſun's declination for each day. This lip, which is ſome- 
what longer than the breadth of the torrid zone, is on ſome globes paſted 
acrols the equator at the vernal equinox ; ſo that the globe being reQi- 
fied for the latitude, bring the analemma to the meridian, and the mid- 
day altitude will be obtained for any day of the year: for the day of 
the month and declination ſtand againſt each other on the analemma; 
and oppoſite on the meridian is the declination alſo. + 


Then any day on the analemma brought to the eaſtern edge of the 
horizon, the degree of the horizon ſtanding againſt it is the amplitude 


at riſing. ; „ „ 

Phos 18. Given the time when an eclipſe of the ſun er moon is to be- 
gin and end. Required all thoſe places on the earth to which the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of that eclipſe is viſible, Example. The e- 
clipſe of the ſun on the 4th of June 1769 ; ieh began about half an 
hour after ſix in the morning, and ended about half an hour aſter eight; 
the middle being at haif an hour after ſeven, nearly at London. 1 


Solution. Find the ſun's place for that day, which is 13 (-half de- 


grees in Gemini: aa it to the meridian, and there mark his declina- 

tion, which is 22 -h 

genes”... V 3 
Bring London to the meridian, ſet the index to half an hour after 


ſeven in the morning, and turn the globe till the hour- index points to 
xli at noon ; then the place under the marked declination on the me- 


ridian will he the place where the ſun is vertical at that time; which is 
in the peninſula of Cambaya in India, on the eaſt coaſt of the Arabian ſea, 


And to all the parts then above the horizon the middle of that eclipſe 


will be yiſible, which is all Europe, Aſia, and Africa, part of Terra Au- 
ſtralis and the north eaſt parts of America above Hudſon's bay ; the 
parts under the meridian, namely, Nova Zembla, Siberia, Tartary, the 


borders of Perſia and [ndia, will obſerve the middle of the eclipſe at 


their noon. 


| Again. Let London be brought to the meridian, and the hour-index 
ſet to half an hour after ſix in the morning, the beginning of the eclipſe, - 


and let the globe be turned till the index ſtands at x11 at noon; -—- 
Then all thoſe places under the meridian will ſee the beginning of the 


eclipſe at their noon ; and all the places above the horizon will alſo ſee 


the beginning, but at different times of their day. according to their di- 


ſtance in longitude from the preſent meridian. To ſome parts of Africa 
on the coaſt of Guinea, to the ſouth of Cape Verd, the beginning of the 


eclipſe will be barely viſible. _ 


Laſtly. London heing again brought to the meridian, and the hour- | 
index ſet to half an hour after eight o'clock, the time the eclipſe ends at 


London, turn the globe till the index points to x11 at noon; then at all 


the parts above the horizon may the end of the eclipſe be ſeen, which 
includes Europe, Aſia, Africa, and the northernmoſt parts of America; 
but it being morning to them, and the ſun ſo near the horizon, obſerva- 


tions made there mult be very imperfect; and ſo indeed muſt it happen 
to all places where the eclipſe is ſeen near the horizon. 4 up 
When this problem concerns an eclipſe of the moon, as ſhe is then 
the ſign directly oppoſite to the ſun ; therefore the oppoſite point of the 
Eclipyic to the ſun's place i to be found for the place of the moon. 


Then 
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30 INTRODUCTION... 
Then the . being fitted to che Ane time, « as PR _ ſan, 


1 place be brought to the meridian, and the pole elevated 


for her declination, and all the places where the beginning, middle, and 
end are viſible, may be ſeen in the ſame manner as for the eclipſes of 
the ſun. 


Of different Ways by which ſome People reckon Tims, 


The Italians begin their days at ſun · ſet. Then, 
To find the Italic hour at any given place and time, 
Find the time of ſan-ſetting for that place and time. 
Suppoſe the ſun ſets at ſeven of the clock, 
Then begin to reckon from ſeven, and go eh to 24; for the Italians 


&o not divide their days into twice 12 hours, 


Then at fever. in the morning, by our reckoning, it would be 12 with 
them; and at 12 with us, it would be 17 with them: and ſo on. 

The Babylonians began their day at ſun-riſe. 

To find the Babylonian hour at any time, 

Find at what hour the ſun roſe at Babylon on the given 1 | 

Begin to count the hours from thence, and make allowance for the 
time or differenee of longitude, which Babylon i is to the eaſtward of us. 

The ancient Jews, in reckoning their time, divided the day into 12 
hours, and the night into as many; which hours proved every day une- 
qual in extent, (except in places under the equator), as they increaſed 


or decreaſed according to the ſeaſon of the year. Therefore, 


To find the Jewiſh hour at a given place and time, 
Find the length of the day and of the night at that time and place. 
Then as the length of this day, or night, is in proportion to 12; ſs 
7 hours of that day, or night, to the fourth propor- 

tonal, which is the Judaic hour of the day, or night, required. 

Scamen begin their day at noon, that being the time when they ſettle 
the preceding day's reckoning. 

Aſtronomers allo begin their day at noon, and reckon on to 24 hours, 
to the next day at noon: 

Some of the truths eſtabliſhed in the preceding pages are collected to. 


gether under the two following heads of theorems and paradoxes; and 


may be uſeful to beginners as exerciſes to their memory and judgment, 


Obſervations neceſſary for the underflanding of GzocRrarur. 


1. The elevation of the pole above the horizon, in any part of the 
globe, denotes the latitude of that part, and the elevation of the equa- 
tor ſhews the complement of the latitude, or how much it 18 leſs than 


90 degrees. 


2. Under the equator there is no latitude; daher is there any lon- 


gitude under the firſt meridian. The reaſon. is, that under the equa- 


tor the latitude begins to be counted towards the poles, and under the 
firſt meridian the longitude begins to be counted eaſtward or weſtward, 
It mult be remembered, however, that the apparent courſe of the ſun 
round the earth annually marks out the equator; fo that it never 
varies, but the poſition of the firſt meridian is arbitrary, and different 


nations count their longitude from different places. 


3. The ſun appears throughout. the year for an equal ſpace of time 


above the horizon of every part of the globe, and i is 5 deprevien below it 


for a ſpace equally long li 8 
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6 On the equator the days and nights are 4qually long through out 
the year, 1a. 12 hours each. 25 


5. The ſame equality of days and nights takes place on every part 


of the globe when the ſun is in the equmoctial, or when he enters the 


ſigns of Aries and Libra. ; ip onto 
6. The nearer that any place is to the equator, the leſs difference 
there is between the length of the days and nights, and ſo on the con- 


trary. Hence the farther ſouth we go, the ſhorter is the longeſt day in 
ſummer, and the longer is the ſhorteſt day in winter, till we come to 
the equator itſelf. - On the other hand, the farther we remove from the 
| equator towards either pole, the longer is the ſummer day, and the 


ſhorter the winter one. * 


7. The e e of the days and nights in any part of che globe is e- 
qual to their length in all other parts lying under the ſame parallel. 


8. To all places in the torrid zone, that is, to ſuch as lie between the 


tropics, the ſun becomes vertical twice a- year; only once to thoſe which 
lie directly under either of the tropics; and never to ſuch as have any 


other ſituation. 


9. Under the polar cireles the ſun continues 24 hours above the ho- 
rizon without ſetting in ſummer, and is equally long depreſſed below 


the horizon in winter. 


10. The longeſt day in all places to the northward of the equator, is 


when the ſun arrives at the "Tropic of Cancer, and the ſhorteſt when in the 
Tropic of Capricorn. In all places to the ſouthward of the equator, 


the day is ougel when he is in the Tropic of Capricorn, and ſhorteſt 


when in the Tropic of Cancer. - | 1 
11. Between the polar circles and the poles, the ſun continues for a 
certain number of our days above the horizon in fummer, and is de- 


preſſed below it for an equal number of days in winter. Hence in theſe 


climates we read of one day being a month, two months, or more, in 
length; and under the pcles themſelves the days and nights are each 


ſix months long, ſo that there is only one day and one night through- 


out the year. 


12. On failing round the earth weſtward, the navigators will loſe one 
complete day in their reckoning, or count one day leſs than their coun- 


trymen. Thus, if a ſhip, after failing round the globe; ſhould arrive 


at any port in Britain on a Wedneſday, the people in that ſhip would 
only reckon it Tueſday. The reaſon of this is, that having followed 


the ſun in his apparent courſe weltward, they had overtaken him by 


one revolution. The caſe will always be the ſame whether the time 
taken to perform the voyage be long or ſhort. Were it poſſible to en- 


compaſs the earth once in 24 hours, the ſun would never ſet. For the 
lame reaſon, if the ſhip ſails eaſtward, the navigators gain a day during 


the voyage, whatever time they take to perform it. If two ſhips ſhould 


lail round the globe in oppoſite directions, they would differ two days 
in their reckoning, the one gaining, and the other loſing a day. | 


Of the Earth as naturally divided into Land and Water. 


; The globe we inhabit is naturally compoſed of the two parts men- 
tioned in the title, of which the latter occupies by much the greateſt 
part of the ſurface, as will appear from the following Table. Each of 


theſe great diviſions is ſubdivided in the following manner. 
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t. The land is divided into continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmufes, 
promontories, capes or head · lands; the part which borders on the wa- 
ter, being called in moſt places the coaſt or ſea - ſnore; in the reſt the 
banks or brink of a river or lake. „„ „ 
2. The general collection of water is divided into oceans, ſeas, gulfs, 
bays, ſtraits, and crecks. The ſmaller diviſions are lakes and rivers. 
A continent is a vaſt extent of land, containing many countries ad- 
jeining to each other, without being entirely ſeparated by any ſea, or 
great river. But though this is the name uſed for the largeſt diviſions 
of land; the continents are, notwithſtanding, of very unequal magni- 
| tude. Thus, the whole of North and South America joined together 
are called the Weſtern Continent ; while Europe, Aſia, and Africa uni- 
ted are called the Eaſtern Continent. The next inferior diviſions of each 
of theſe, however, likewiſe go by the ſame name; thus Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, North and South America, are each called Continents. 
An iſland is any part of the earth entirely ſurrounded with water, 
without regarding whether the dimenſions of the part ſurrounded in 
this manner be large or ſmall. Thus, New Holland, though probably 
almoſt equal in dimenfions to the continent of Europe, is always called 
an iſland, and never a Continent. | „5 tg 
A peninſula is a tra& of land almoſt ſurrounded with water, as Crim- 
Tartary, the Morea, &. Fx | 15 
An iſthmus is a narrow neck of land joining a peninſula to a conti - 
nent, or one continent to another, as the Iſthmus of Suez, Darien, &c. 
A promontory is a part of the land ſtretching out from the reſt for 
ſome way into the ſea. . . e 
A cape is the extremity of a promontory, where it terminates in a 
ſharp point, as Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, &. 
An ocean is a vaſt ſpace of ſalt water without any interruption of its 
parts by land. The word is generally uſed for the whole united col- 
lection of waters; but then it is always denominated the Ocean, by way 
of eminence. When uſed to ſignify any inferior diviſion of that col- 
22 ſome title is prefixed, as the Atlantic, Ethiopic, Pacific, &c. 
— | 7 
A ſea is a ſmaller collection of falt water communicating with the 
ocean, as the Mediterranean, Baltic, Adriatic Seas, &. We have two 
examplemgf the name being applied to collections of ſalt water which 
have no apparent communication with the ocean, viz. the Caſpian and 
Dead Seas. EL r 5 
A gulf is a part of the ſea almoſt incloſed by land, excepting by a 
82 paſſage, as the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea, the Perſian 
Gulf, &c. | 5 5 Ee. 55 | 
A bay is a part of the ſea likewiſe in ſome meaſure ſurrounded by 
land, but where the paſſage into it is very wide, as the Bay of Biſcay, &c. 
A ſtreight is a narrow part of the ſea running between two oppolite 
ſhores, as the ſtreights of Magellan, Gibraltar, &c. . 
A creek, or haven, is a part of the ſea running up for ſome way into 
continent or large iſland. In this country theſe are called Friths, or 
Firth, as thoſe of 8 Tay, &c. The name is improperly given to 
Pentland Firth; that being in reality a ſtreight. 
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O the Winds and Tides. | | 
Ihe ſurface of the globe is every where encompaſſed 
by the air, a fluid effentially neceſſary, not only to the 
| life of animals, but of vegetables alſo. By its gravity 
it preſſes very ſtrongly upon the ſurface, and for this reaſon it likewiſe 
acts with great force on bodies when put into a violent motion horizon- 
tally, from whatever cauſe. A current of air moving in this manner 1s 


cauſe of wind, 


called by the general name of wind; but is particularized by different ap- 


cations according to the degree of velocity with which it moves. Thus, 


when moving very {lowly, it is called a breeze ; when briſkly, a gale; 


and, when moving with great violence, a ſtorm. The general cauſe of 
theſe currents is thought to be an alteration in the elaſticity of the air in 
ſome parts, while it retains the ſame in others. By the e/afticity of it 
is meant that property by which it can be reduced into a ſmaller bulk 


by compreſlion, and return to ifs former dimenſions when the preſſure 
is taken off, By heat allo its dimenſions are enlarged, and its elaſticity 


increaſed, at the fame time that its gravity being diminithed, the cold 
air in the neighbourhood raſhes in to reſtore the equilibrium. Hence 
the heat of the ſan, by rarifying the air in ſome places, and thus giving 


_ occafion to the ſurrounding fluid to ruth in from all quarters, is ſuppo- 


ſed to be the general cauſe of winds. In thoſe parts of the earth, there- 
fore, where the action of the ſun is greater, more uniform and conſtant 
than with us, the winds allo are found to be much leſs variable. This 


particularly takes place on the great oceans where the action of the ſun 
is not rendered irregular, nor the current of air occalioned by it in- 


terrupted, by the intervention of mountains, capes, &c. Hence it is ob- 


| ſerved, that on the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, from the latitude of 30? 


north to 30% ſouth, the wind blows conſtantly from the eaſt; which is called 
the great trade wind. It ſeems to be occaſioned by the rarefaction of 
the air over thoſe places where the rays of the ſun fall perpendicularly ; 


and as his apparent motion is from eaſt to weſt, there muſt of conſe- 
quence be a ſtream of air continually following him to reſtore the equi- 
librium of the atmoſphere. This motion being once begun in the day, 
time is kept up during the night by reaſon of the current continually 
flowing weſtward after the ſun. 


Belides this, there are other trade winds called nonſoons, which blow 


fix months in one direction, and fix months in the oppoſite one. They 
have their name from a celebrated navigator who uſed them with ſue- 
ceſs in his voyages; and are met with chiefly on the coaſt of Africa, 
and along the coaſts of the Eaſt Indies; but in general do not extend 


above 200 leagues from land. The eaſt wind commences in the month 


of January, and continues till the beginning of June; from which time 


to the beginning of Auguſt, violent hurricanes and tempeſts of other kinds 
take place. In the month of Auguſt, the welt wind begins and continues 
till the month of Januar. | „ | 


The ſea and land breezes are met with in iſlands or places near the 
ſea in warm climates. The land breeze begins about midnight, and 
continues till noon, when the ſea breeze begins, and continues till mid- 
night. Theſe, however, do not extend above two or three leagues 
from the ſea ſhore. In different parts of the world we meet with winds 
blowing in a manner conſtantly from very different quarters. Thus, * 
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the coaſt of Guinea in Africa, there is, almoſt continually, a weſt, ſouth- 
weſt, or ſouth wind. On the Peruvian coaſt, the wind always blows | 
from the ſouthweſt ; while along the African coaſt, between lat. 4* and 
10 N. there are almoſt eee calms, attended with violent thunder 
and lightning, and ſuch deluges of rain, that the ſea in this place has 
obtained the name of the rains. 9 5 1 ka 
By means of theſe different winds, mariners find it practicable to 
tranſport themſelves over the moſt extenſive oceans, and to viſit every 
part of the habitable world ; though, on account of the different direc- 
tions in which they blow, it frequently requires no ſmall degree of {kill 
to make them anſwer the purpoſes of navigation. Hence, in tlioſe ſeas 
where the winds blow with the greateſt conſtancy, there are certain 
tracks to be ſtudiouſly followed, and others avoided with as much care 
as a traveller would chooſe his proper road on dry land. Thus, on the 
great Pacific Ocean, where the general trade wind prevails, ihe {hips 


bound for the Eaſt Indies find their courſe .ſo much expedited by it, 


that they generally croſs this immenſe extent of water, no Jeſs than 
5000 miles in breadth, in leſs than fix weeks Was it not, therefore, 
on account of the ſtorms met with about the extremity of che ſcuthern 
continent of America, the paſſage from Evrope to the Eaſt Indies 
would be much ſhorter by the Streights of Magellan than by the Cape 
of Good Hope. In their return, however, the navigators mult avoid 
this trade wind, and ſteer into the higher northern latitudes, where the 
winds are variable; taking advantage of any one that can beſt ſuit their 
purpoſe. In thoſe parts of the Atlantic which he under the northern 
temperate zone, a north wind prevails” conſtantly during the months of 
October, November, December, and January, which are therefore the 
moſt favourable ſeaſons for ſailing to the Eaſt Indies. In failmg from 
Britain to America, the winds are found to prevail in certain places 
in ſuch directions, that to ſail to Boſton in New England, or Halifax 
the capital of Nova Scotia, the ſhips muſt keep between 42 and 42 de- 
grees of latitude. In failing to New York by the Azores, the courſe 
muſt be 39 degrees. To Carolina by Madeira, if they mean to keep 


What is called the wpper courſe, the track muſt be about 32 degrees; if 


they mean to take advantage of the trade winds, they muſt keep 
from 16 to 23 degrees, by which means they frequently touch at Anti- 
gua; and this is the uſual. courſe of the Welt India thips. The out- 
ward bound courſe of the Spaniſh galleons and flota is from 15 to 18 
degrees, and the homeward-bound about 37. e 
The regular motion of the ſea by which it advances 3 
and retires twice in 24 hours, is called its rides; the Tie cauſe of the 
cauſe of which remained inexplicable, until Sir Iſaac 815 r 
| þ = . ©. On. 
Newton ſhewed that it ariſes from the general princi- : 5 
ple of attraction which prevails throughout the univerſe. The pheno- 
menon in queſtion is occaſioned chieffy by the influence of the moon 
upon the waters of the ocean; for as the principle juſt mentioned mu- 
tually takes place betwixt the moon and earth, it follows that thoſe 
parts of the ocean lying directly below the moon, muſt have their weight 
leſſened by her attraction; and conſequently be preſſed upwards by the 
luperior weight of thoſe which are at a greater diſtance. The ſame 
principle occaſions a riſe in the waters diametrically oppoſite to the 
moon, becauſe theſe being leſs attracted by the moon mult gravitate leſs 
towards the earth's centre, and conſequently riſe higher than the reſt; 
1 4 — W Ez —. while 
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| down, and occaſion low water there.' Hence philoſophers havs «ain. 


ſituation of the different iſlands, head-lands, promontories, &“. 


| Cardinal points. 


_ of latitude from the weſt to the eaſt part of it. 


a 15 Jongitud e. A tale = Britiſh miles is alſo 
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while thoſe in the intermediate ſpaces, muſt for the 1 des fink 


ed, very particularly, not only the cauſes of the tides in general, but of 
their yariations in different places; which they account for from the 


- 


The tides do not always flow to an equal height, 


7 Spring and ountes but are higher than uſual twice every month; becauſe 


tides acc ount 


for. the action of the ſun then conſpires with che moon to 
raiſe the waters. This happens at the times of con- 
junction and oppoſition, or of the new and full moon. In the former 


caſe, the two luminaries being on the ſame fide of the earth contri- 


bute directly to raiſe the waters on that fide, and conſequently on 


the oppoſite one, for the reaſons already given. When on oppoſite ſides 


of the earth, or at the time of full moon, when the ſun raifes the wa- 
ters irecihy on the one fide of the earth by its attraction, and indi- 
realy on the other, the moon does the ſame. - Theſe high fluxes of 


water are called ſpring tides. For ſimilar reaſons the tides are lower 
than uſual twice every month, viz. when the moon is in the quarters; 


pecauſe then the two luminaries act a — each other ; the ſun raiſing 
the waters where the moon depreſſes them; and the latter raifing them 
where the ſun depreſſes them. 


Beſides the general motion of the whole collection of waters which 


occaſions the tides, there are in many places leſſer currents, where the 
water runs like a river, and will carry ſhips a vaſt way beyond their in- 


tended courſe. Theſe are occaſioned by the ſtoppage of the general 


current at ſome particular place where it meets with iſlands, rocks, or 


other obſtacles, from which it is driven with great violence for a con- 


fiderable way : Hence currents are uſually met with in the neighbour- 


hood of iſlands and in ſtreights. There is a current which conſtantly 
ſets from north to ſouth between Florida and the Bahama Iſlands. 


A current runs from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean on the upper 


part of the water, while another runs from the Mediterranean into the 
Atlantic ſome way below the ſurface. A current alſo. runs from the 


Baltic into the German Ocean, e the Sound which ſeparates 
Sweden from Denmark, &c. 


- & the Rep reſentation of the whole Globe, „ or its ; diffrent farts 


Maps. 


By theſe we e the a en of the whole, or any bert of 


the globe on a plane ſurface, according to the rules of perſpective; by 


whic method it is plain that the repreſentation of the whole can never 


be abſolutely exact ; though that of particular countries may be execu- 


ted with conbderabls accuracy. In theſe delineations 
or maps, the upper part 1s - Ma conſidered- as the 
north, the lower part as the ſouth ; the right hand fide as the eaſt, and 
the left hand as the weſt. The meridians or lines of longitude, are 
drawn from, the north to the ſouth part -of the map ; and the parallels 
n the ſides of the 
map, as well as the upper and under parts of it, are commonly ſcales 
marking ſingle degrees, or ſome inferior diviſion of a degree of latitude 
laced on ſome. other 
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places upon it. On maps the rivers are denoted by ſtrong black lines 
W which grow thicker as they 
Jof large ones are marked by 


r lines; mountains are ſhaded as on 2 
W picture ; and foreſts are marked by collections of ſmall pictures of trees; 
roads are denoted on large maps by, double lines, and on ſmall ones by 


| _ On large maps villages. are denoted by cyphers, and ordinary 


| out * 225 of the town it is deſigned to repreſent. The depth of water 
in harbours is pointed out by figures denoting the number of fathoms; 


As the miles of different countries var e 


more ſcales of miles to be put on one map. That the een coun- 
reader may be able, however, to make the meaſures of 
various nations correſpond with each other, we ſhall here exhibit a ge 


taken from Dr Halley. 

= Engliſh ſtatute mile contains 5280 feet. 
Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman m TT the A e 
Arabian mile, " _ gliſh. 
Scots and Iriſh, 14 oY 

Indian, almoſt 3 Bo 

Dutch, Spaniſh, and x4. 34 Engliſh. ' 

German, upwards of 4 Englife. 
Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, from 5 to 6 Englif ; 
French common league, near 3 Engliſh. - 


: | Engliſh marine e 3 — 


ing out the progreſs of population, and di dyperſio on of foe differ- 
ent Colonies after the Deluge. 


$ STORY naturally commences with the creation of the 

: world, of which the only conſiſtent and rational account the World. 
is that of Moſes in the book of Genefis. From comparing 

the chronological records given there and in other parts of ſacred writ, 
wich the belt authenticate profane 1 8 it n that the creation 


took 


* For the ethos of conftruRing _ ſee Appendix « at tue end ad $9 


$eographical Park. 
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of the wap, by means of which we can morkee the n .c 
ach the ſea. Small rivers and branches | 


ſingle lines; towns by cyphers, and capitals by the figure of a kind of 
y the other figure, whoſe magnitude is augmented in proportion 


bands and ſhallows by a number of ſmall dots; moraſſes and bogs by 
Ja kind of ſhade “. 


Jingly in length, there is ſometimes occaſion for two or Pe of miles 
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neral view of the dimenſions of the miles uſed 15 various nations, as 


14 General Hi Rory of all Nation, ſhewing their increaſe and 
| decline in Power, with the riſe and progreſs of their Laws, 
Government, and Commerce. Illuſtrated with a Map, point- 


Creation of 
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y place about 40 ears before the Chriſtian Era“. Little is re. 
NR nie e of mankind betwixt the fall of Adam and the 
flood. We know, however, that the human race had made conſider. 
able improvements in the arts ; having invented metallurgy, and muſic, 
and become acquainted with the taming of domeſtic animals. We have 
no evidence that they were at that time divided into nations, or under 
any form of government as now: on the contrary, the expreſſion uſed 
in ſcripture, that the earth was filled with violence, ſeems to imply an 
univerſal anarchy, where every thing was conducted by abſolute brutal 
force; and in ſuch a ſtate the human race could not ſubſiſt. - 
The extreme wickedneſs of the ancient world having thus threatened 
to exterminate mankind from the earth, the Deity thought proper to 
interfere in behalf of that part of the creation, whom he had declared p 


to be the image of himſelf. The abandoned and incor- 
The world de- 


by a Tigible part of the human race, who at that time ve 
5 2 a indeed conſtituted the whole excepting a ſingle family, hs 
flood. pere deſtroyed by a vaſt deluge of water, which covered Ned, 


the ſurface of the ground to the height of 15 cubits above the tops of the 
the higheſt hills; only Noah and his family, confiſting of eight perſons, Withe! 


were ſaved in the ark T. £ 3 | ms | 
25 The world is computed, from the accounts we have in aide 
act the book of Geneſis, to have been 1656 years old at the N that 


time of the deluge. It is not unreaſonably conjectured char 
alſo, that at this time a confiderable revolution took place in the conſti- Tab 
tution of the atmoſphere, by which it became more friendly to vegeta- bi 


tion, 4. 

| men 

| | | „ 5 „ . | leſſe 
We have here followed the chronology derived from the Hebrew copy 4 fn 
of the Bible, and which is adopted by Uſher, Calmet, Lydiat, Blair, &c. Other Tres 
dates, however, are adopted by different chronologers; and we may chooſe rati 
__ almoſt any number from 6984 to 3610 B. C. for the vear of the creation, with- part 
out differing greatly from ſome of theſe learned calculators. Dr Playfair fixes ſact 
it at 3008 B. G. N . . , | eart 
Many conjectures have been formed concerning the manner in which the of; 
deluge was accompliſhed. The chief difficulties ariſe from a conſideration of but 
the immenſe quantity of water neceſſary for the purpoſe, and the incapacity of real 
that fluid to riſe above its leyel. Hence ſome philoſophers imagined that the Eve 
water which overflowed the earth on this occaſion was creared on purpoſe, eart 
and afterwards annihilated. Others have ſuppoſed that the atmoſphere or tail Nef 
of a comet in its approach to the ſun, being exceedingly condenſed by the cold con! 
of the diſtant regions from whence it is faid to' come, might be converted into milc 
Water, and deluge the earth as it paſſed by. In like manner, in its return from be | 


the fun, it involved the earth a ſecond time within its atmoſphere z but as the 
latter was then very much rarified by the ſolar heat, it would abſorb the wa- be f 
ter formerly let fall, and thus the earth would be dried. This extravagant 
- fuppoſition (publiſhed by Mr Whiſton) ſeems to have originated from a conjec- a m 
ture of Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, who ſays, that the watery parts of the plane- 


an a 
tary atmoſpheres may perhaps be ſupplied by the tails. of comets. gen 

The opinion moſt generally prevalent on this ſubje& hitherto has been, that eart 
the earth itſelf contains in its bowels an immenſe collection of water, which acti 
they call the Great Abyſs. The ſhell of earth which covers it being bro- caſe 
ken by earthquakes at the time of the deluge, the whole funk down and was ties 
covered with water, while at the ſame time the flood was augmented by the on! 
waters falling from above. At the time of its going off, the earth was raiſed by ey e 
divine power, or ſome unknown natural cauſe, and the waters again deſcended em 
into the ir abyſs. None of all theſe opinions, however, ſeem to be conſiſtent with ſufh 
the account of that event given in ſacred hiſtory. We are there told of rwo ticit 


Wurces from which the waters of the flood were derived. One of 2 mol 
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jon, but leſs ſo to the life of man; and hence an abridgement of the 
latter to the preſent ſtandard. The world, rendered deſolate by the 
good, was repeopled by the three ſons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 


3 phet. Whether Noah had any more children after his removal from 
ve the ark, we are not informed by the ſacred hiſtorian ; profane hiſtory, 


4 


ler indeed, intimates, that the venerable patriarch, di. 
ed -uſted with the wickedneſs of his deſcendents, removed po ſ q ar 
an rom them far to the eaſtward, and having ſettled in F 


| | in China, 
China, became the father of that very populous and re- 0 
markable nation. This, however, we do not mean to impoſe on our 


0 : ealled the windows of heaven, the other, the fountains of the great deep. By theſe 
3 we cannot imagine. any thing elſe than that the air let fall the water it contain- 
re | 


the water it contains, and which we are. ſure muſt likewife be immenſe That 


earth are not quite four miles perpendicular from the ſurface of the ſea; ſo 


than four miles deep. The whole ſurface of the globe, as appears from the 


iti Table already given, does not contain more than 200 millions of ſquare miles. 
ta- [This number, therefore, multiplied by four, or 800 millions of cubic miles of _ 


water, muſt have been more than ſufficient to deluge the earth to the depth 
mentioned by Moſes, eſpecially as the great number of mountains, hills, aud 
leſſer inequalities, muſt have conſiderably diminiſhed that neceſſary to overflow 


p a ſmooth globe to the ſame height. That the earth contains within itſelf a 
ther greater quantity of water than this, muſt likewiſe be evident from a conſide- 
Doſe ration of its ſize. The ocean we may ſuppoſe to be a few miles depth in ſome 
1th- parts; as there is no reaſon to imagine that it reaches near the centre; nor is 
xes ſuch a ſuppoſition either probable, or at all admiſſible. The ſolid parts of the 
earth, therefore, are not over-rated, when we calculate them to equal a cube 
the of 5000 miles in diameter. All this maſs, as far as we can examine it, is not dry 
2 of but moiſt, and contains a great quantity of water; and there is not the leaſt 
y of reaſon for ſuppoſing that it is not equally moiſt all the way ts the centre. 
the Every one may ſatisfy himſelf of the vaſt quantity of water contained in the 
'ofe, earth, by drying a pound of common mould or clay, and obſerving the loſs 
tail ef weight it ſuſtains by the operation. As the cube juſt mentioned, therefore, 
cold contains no fewer than an hundred and twenty-five thouſand millions of cubic 
into miles, we ſee that the whole quantity requiſite to deluge the ſurface would not 


be half ſufficient to moiſten the internal contents. The earth alone, then, 


the were the waters it contains to be called forth by the divine command, muſt 
Wa- be ſufficient to furniſh a quantity much greater than that of the flood of Noah; 
gant nay, we may ſafely venture to ſay, that in reſpect to it the latter would be but 
Rec: a mere trifle. This, along with what is contained in the atmoſphere, muſt be 
aner an abundant ſource of water for the deluge; the only difficulty is to find an a- 
oo gent of ſufficient power to bring up the waters from the internal parts of the 


* N earth. The author of the theory juſt now related accounts for this by the 
iC 


Dro” caſe of earthquakes, where the ground often ſpontaneouſly emits vaſt quanti- 
was ties of water; but whether this was the agent employed by the Supreme Being 
25. en that occaſion or not, We have not the ſmalleſt reaſon to diſpute the ſufficien- 


ged. of the reſources above mentioned; and though we ſhould ſay that the Deity 
nc. 


employed his own power for the purpoſe, there not being an agent in nature 


% (city of the Scripturg Account of the deluge on the footing which Deiſts com- 
| 2s bo» EH A Bt bon — — 


ed, the quantity of which we are ſure is very great, while the earth yi-lded up 
theſe two ſources were ſufficient to ſupply the whole quantity of water requiſite 
for an univerſal deluge z nay, that the latter was more than ſufficient to do ſlo 
is certain, even on the moſt unfavaurable calculations. The higkeſt hills on 


© that there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe the waters of the deluge to have been more 


ſuficient to accompliſh it, no rational perſon can reaſonably doubt, the authen- 


readers as an authenticated point of hiſtory, By many it is denied ; : 

and the Chineſe are ſuppoſed to have been originally a colony of E- 

gyptians; but it is indiſputable, that the weſtern part of the world was 
ok . peopled 


action ef electricity; which, he ſays, evidences its capacity to do ſo in the 
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4 "INTRODUCTION. 
peopled by the three ſons of Noah already mentioned. Their deſcend. 


ents long preſerved the memory of them; and when the knowledge of 4 
© the true God came to be obſcured, and in a manner obliterated among 


the deſcendents of Shem would have been apt to pay an equal venera- 


which the greateſt part of mankind were now about to be over- 


; whelmed, + a 1 „ OE REF. | 
Iyhe human race had not long been reſtored, before 

: Karoo they began to enter into a combination diſpleaſing to the 
"Is _** Deity. This was the building of a tower, whoſe top, 


- ſent. It ſeems, however, in ſome way or other to have led to the ge- 


not indeed, on this occaſion, deſtroyed, but they were obliged to aban- 
don heir enterpriſe by a miraculous confuſion of their language 7, fo 
that they could not underſtand one another. From this event we may 


wunder too far from the general company. On this ſuppolition, however, it is 
difficult to ſee: why the Deity ſhould have interpoſed in ſuch an extraordinary 
manner; for, without denying his ſovereignty, we are ſure-that his benevolence 
extends infinitely, and there is no example of his immediate interference. ex- 
_ cept in cafes where either the human race, or the true religion would have 

been in danger of abſolute deſtruction, had the practices of mankind with which 
he was difpleaſed become general. Ye 1 


on ͤ mutual wars, is naturally derived; for, before the flood, though we may rea- 


this day. 


the original text. Inſtead of its top reaching to heaven, as we have it in our 
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theſe deſcendents, the founders of their reſpective nations were worſhip. 
ped as Deities. Thus, among the Greeks,” Japhet was long honoured 
by the name of Japetus; and among the Egyptians, Ham was equally 
revered under the name of Jupiter Hammon. There is no doubt that 


tion to him, had it not been that the knowledge of the true God conti. 
nued in his family, by which means the ſuperſtitious reverence paid to 
the others was repreſſed, and the world was ſtill farniſhed with one 
ſource of true religion; and an antidote againſt the fatal errors with 


they intended, ſhould reach to heaven.“ What their mean- 
ing was in this enterpriſe we are by no means able to aſcertain at pre- 


neral ſyſtem of infidelity which took place before the flood, and there- 
fore drew down a like judgement from heaven upon them. They were 


date the origin of the different nations. The firſt monarchy we read 
of was that of Nimrod, ho erected the kingdom of Babel; and not 
long after Aſhur founded the city of Nineveh, about 150 miles to 
„ . | RT Is „„ | the 


* Some are of opinion that the building mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorian 
was not 2 tower, but a femple; which they ſay is intimated by the words of 


— 


tranſlation, they fay, that the top was dedicated to the heavens, which they 
were now about to worſhip inſtead of the true God. By others it is thought, 
that they only meant it as a beacon or watch-tqwerz which, in the plains of 
Shinar, where the atmoſphere is commonly clear, would be viſible at a great 
diſtande, and thus would ſerve as a mark for conducting home ſuch as might 


+ The conrfuſidn ef languages mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorian is likewiſe, 
by ſome commentators, ſuppoſed to have been not a real confuſion of what we 
eall language in the common acceptation of the word, but of their religious 
creed or 1itzrgy'; ſo that, diſagreeing about the form of their idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, they ſoon abandoned the enterpriſe, and ſeparated from one another. 
This, however, is not at all probable. It is impoſfible, except by a miraculous 
event to account for the introduction of fuch a vaſt variety of languages 4. 
mong people derived from one common ſtock. From this event alſo the in- 
clination to ſeparate from each other, to ferm different nations, and to car!) 


fonably enough ſuppoſe. that there was a general propenſity to murder, the 
ſeems to have been none to wage fozpal war with gng Wether, as we fie 4 
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ad- 
of 


| Mankind now quickly diſperſed themſelves over the 


4 | 2 Eh 
, Wiferent countries of the world. The deſcendents of 38 N 
red MiWaphet peopled the northern parts of Aſia, where then 
my ere long known by the name of Scythians. The deſcendents of Go- 
hat ner, moving to the weſtward, were known to after ages by the names 


ra · 
nti- 
1 to 
one 
vith 
Vere 


: of Cimmeru or Gimbri; while the deſcendents of Magog are thought 
Wo have migrated eaſtward ; and ſome do not ſcruple to ſuppoſe that the 
Nord Mogul is derived from Magog. The deſcendents of Javan peo- 


f Gomer, having migrated into Europe under the name of Celtes, 
Wounded various colonies in Gaul, Italy, Spain, and other European 
＋P0Bkff....' ß ee of 

W. Thus the greateſt part of the human race ſeem to be deſcended 


fore 
the from Japhet the third ſon of Noah: the poſterity of Shem and Ham 
top, Mid not diſperſe themſelves over fo many countries. By the former, 


ean- 
pre- 


ge- 


lere- 


However, we learn, that the kingdoms of Aſſyria, Meſopotamia, Chal- 
dea, Perſia, &c. were peopled, while the deſcendents of Ham were 
Wprincipally confined to Africa, and thoſe parts of Aſia which lie conti- 


che countries of Phœnicia and Judea, where they became very popu- 


were 1 Judea : 
Jan. ous, and in the former diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently in the 
-, ſo if commercial way. _ EY ne 5 
may The various countries of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, being thus ſome- 


Arp ſtroy one another which had been ſo conſpicuous before the flood, quick- 


OL | 
oe Ay _ to manifeſt itſelf again among them ; the knowledge of the 
the true God was once more totally obſcured and in danger of being totally 


WAbraham. This great event took place, according to Dr 


-orian | ; "8 
ds of Playfair, about the year 1986 B. C.; and in proceſs of time 2 
n our produced great revolutions in the affairs of mankind. Though 

N oy Wthis patriarch never attained the dignity of ſovereign prince over any 
ugh, 


ms of 
great 


might Never, we are not able to form any adequate idea of what might be the 

„it is force of the nations exiſting at ſuch an early period. We are told that 
dinar) Abraham with only his own, houſehold, conſiſting of 318 perſons, van- 
* quiſhed the army of Chaderlaomer king of Elam, which had already 


ve ercome the forces of five kings united. We are not, however, from 


which A . | thi 
| parable to that of his enemies; but rather ought to look upon this as 
ewile, 


lat we eet with many examples in the hiſtory of the Iſraelites. 


Ae Though we have only very ſhort hints from the 31 
. „ acred hiſtorian concerning the ſtate of the world at 1 e e 
culous chis early period, we may very reaſonably conclude, AGED 
ages that mankind were ſunk in the moſt deſperate depravity and wickedneſs. 
the in- Not only the groſſeſt idolatry prevailed every where, but the moſt abo- 


» carr} 
ay re 2“ 
„ theſe 
fing * 


minable and ſhameful vices were praiſed. This was the caſe particu- 
Warly in the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adama and Zeboim ; inſomuch 
kat the Deity, finding their wickedneſs ſo great as to demand his imme- 

1. I. | F PR, © diats 


be ht 'on the river Hiddekel, fince known by the name of the 


Pied the countries of Ionia and Greece; while numbers of the N 


Wouous to it. Some of them particularly took up their reſidence in 


: what ſtocked with inhabitants, the ſame diſpoſition to oppreſs and de- 


Wolt, when the Deity thought proper to revive it by revealing himſelf to 


Wnation, he ſeems to have been capable of coping with the moſt powerful 
people at that time in the world. From the ſcripture account, how- 


Fthis to imagine, that the number of Abraham's troops was at all com- 


A miraculous victory gained by a few over a multitude; of which we 
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remarkable. 


ate interpoſition, deſtroyed them by: fire and brimſtone from heaven # 


Kedron, without any vifile outlet for them. Its waters are exceſſivel 


wholeſome, ſo that we are informed by modern traveller, it is unſafe 


famine, however, that patriarch found means to bring the whole nation 


6 Magnificence ti 


extant, and diſcover a grandeur far exceeding any thing that moderi 
ages can produce. Not only the buildings appear to have been con- 


9 mY 
* 
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The place where theſe cities ſtood is now converted into a ſalt lake, 
which receives the waters of the river Jordan on the north, the Arnon on 
the north-eaſt, and Zared on the ſouth-eaſt, on the north · weſt the brook 


ſalt; mueh moge ſo than thoſe of the ocean, and are beſides otherwiſe un. 


to bathe in them. This remarkable event took place, according to Dr 
Playfair, in the year 1961 B. C. . 8 3 

. The migrations of Abraham, and the patriarchs Iſaac 

2 of Egypt” and Jacob, give ſome inſight into the hiſtory and ſtate 

4 bk en end of Egypt at that time. We learn that it was a flouriſh. 

ing kingdom; but, until the time of Joſeph, the antho. 

rity of the king ſeems to have been limited. On occafion of a ſevere 


entirely under the power of the monarch ; and his collecting the people | 
into cities, was undoubtedly the beginning of thoſe grand and Rupenr ; 
dous piles of architecture for which this country afterwards became is Wh 


ſhe city of Thebes in Upper Egypt was for a long 
e capital of the Eaſt, and was by the ancients: cele- MW 
brated for its magnificence, and among other curioſities, 
for having an hundred gates. The ruins of it are fill 


of the ancient: 
Egyptians. 


ſtructed with aſtoniſhing ſtrength, but their decorations executed in ſuch ff 


a manner as all the boaſted improvements of tlie preſent age can by nM 
means come up to. Imagine to yourſelf, ſays: Mr Norden, in the 
extent of an Italian league, palaces, with columns 32 French feet in 


diameter, cafed with ſandy ſtones cut in ſquares, and all over covered 


within and without, with paintings repreſenting the worfhiꝑ of the dei- * 
ties of the country, the ceremonies and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, their 


manner of making war and failing, together with love-deviees inter: | 


Fellow, the green, and the other colours made uſe of, are as well pre 


mixed. A painting, eighty feet high, and proportionably broad, is di. 
vided into two ranges of gigantic figures in bas relief, and covered with 


gree. The whole is executed with much greater exactneſs than the idols 


moſt exquiſite colours ſuited te the drapery and, naked parts of the f 
gure. But what is ſtill more wonderful is this, that the azure, the 


ſerved as if they had been laid on but yeſterday, and ſo ſtrongly fixed oy 
to the ſtone, that I was never able to ſeparate them from it in any de- 


_ of granite in the Capitol at Rome.” Another author, Perry, ſpeaks u 


ſpeakable, and perhaps inconceivable. The front of this portal, from 


Kadim, and formerly a part off Thebes, we went aſhore, and marching 


anded with.aſulphurevus ſme Il. 


terms till. higher. 4 At Carnac, ſays he, commonly called Luxer i ki 


along with great avidity directly to it, we found the moſt lately, may: 
nificent, and ſurpriſing temple that ever eye beheld : doubtleſs, it is im rue 
poſſible to think, write, or ſpeak of this: edifice without tranſport or rap 
ture; for its ſplendor, glory and magnificence, are ſuch as are truly un 


topf 


* By this is moſt properly to be underſtood Aa miraculous thunder ſtorm 
without any rain to mitigate its dreadful effects. Vielent thunder is away 


1 
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top te bottom, for a width of nine or ten feet, and the whole inner ſide 
of the portal the ſame, are all filled with the moſt beautiful figures in 
bpaſſo relievo, and hieroglyphics, and all theſe painted over in a moſt cu- 
nous and exquiſite manner. This grand ſumptuous portal is no other 
than a paſſage which leads from the firſt court or ſaloon into the ſecond. 
This ſaloon, which is equimenſurate with the former, viz. 400 paces 
vide, and 60 deep, is perfectly crowded with pillars, like the former as to 
mape and ornaments; only that theſe ate larger; being near 12 feet in dia- 
W meter, _— in height: all theſe columns, as well as the cieling, roof, 
and walls of the apartment, are quite covered or crowded with figures 
in baſſo relie vo, and hieroglyphics; all exquiſitely beautiful, and hnely . 
painted over; and, which may ſeem very extraordinary, all theſe things 
look as freſh, ſplendid and glorious, after ſo many ages, as if they were 
but.juſt finiſhed.“ 6 l 8 . 5 
= The execution ef theſe great works is far beyond the eompaſs of hi- 
ſtory, and we have only obſcure and fabulous traditions concern- 
ing them. As it appears probable, however, that before the time f 
Jofeph cities were unknown in Egypt, we may juſtly conclude that 
they were done in the interval betwixt the death of that patriarch and 
the egreſs of the Iſraelites. The extreme perfection to which ſome arts 
© were carried in theſe very early ages, indeed, we can only ſuppoſe to have 
E ariſen from the antediluvian knowledge handed down by Noah and his 
family. Perhaps the {kill of the people before the hood might have as 
much excelled the Egyptians, as the latter appeir to have gone beyond 
our modern artiſts. Indeed it is natural to think, that an artiſt whe 
lived five or ſix centuries in health and vigour, mult greatly excell one 
who had not above one tenth part of che time to practiſe his trade. 
Thus many valuable ſecrets might be known to the ancients, which their 
K&hort-lived ſucceſſors may not diſcover while the world ſtands. In ſome 
things, however, even the ancients appear to have been ſtrangely defi- 
cient ; for, notwithſtanding the magnificence of the eaſtern nations, 
they were entirely ignorant of the method of iconſtrufting an arch; at 
nter; the ſame time, that they had a method of joining flat ſtones together in 
a the roofs of rooms, in ſuch a manner as to be more durable than even 
Four arches. They appear alſo to have been entirely ignorant of writing, 
Nor the art had been loſt at ſome diſtant period, as none of their records 
have reached us. 5 | „ hu 
Wich regard to the Rate of the other nations in the world at this ear- 
Ely period, we muſt own ourſelves entirely in the dark. The Scripture . 
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takes notice only, or at leaſt, in a particular manner, only treats of the 
{choſen people of God, and the nations with which they accidentally © 
interfered. It appears evident, however, that even at this time man- 
ri kind had made conſiderable progreſs in the various arts of civilization. 
We find a conſiderable variance among authors who ſpeculate on this 
ay ſubjeck. Some are fond of repreſenting mankind in general as naturally 

rade, barbarous, and little ſuperior to brutes, though capable of gra- 
dually refining themſelves, and throwing aſide their barbarity in a long 
feourſe of ages. Others, conſidering that many nations of antiquity 
have been renowned for their knowledge in the polite arts, have with e- 
qual confidence aſſerted, that in former ages mankind had arrived at a 
much greater height in civilization than we find them at this day. 
och, howeyer, ſeem to be equally miſtaken, All human knowledge is 
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would undoubtedly have communicated to his children before the 


wy 1 . 
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originally derived from inſtruction and education. Man, removed from 
ſociety, ſoon degenerates into ignorance and barbariſm. Hence thoſe 
nations which were neareſt the original ſources of knowledge in the 
world, were in the firſt ages found to To the moſt learned and polite It 
is by no means to be ſuppoſed that Noah was ignorant of the arts prac- 
tiſed among the Antediluvians; and the long time he had lived among 
them, no leſs than 600 years, would undoubtedly render him much 
more expert in thoſe arts than we can ſuppoſe any individual at preſent, 
| whoſe life does not exceed 7@ or 80 years. That be was 4 car- 
penter is evident from his building the ark; and as it was impoſſible to 
form ſuch a huge veſſel without the uſe of metals, we have not the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that he was not likewiſe a metallurgiſt. Agri- 
culture he certainly knew, and practiſed after the flood; nor can we 
imagine that he was at all ignorant of the various other arts requilite 
for ſupplying mankind with the neceflaries of life. Theſe arts he 


flood, and we can icarce ſuppoſe that he did not receive their aſſiſtance 
in building the ark. As long as his deſcendents, continued to dwell to- 
- gether, therefore, there is no doubt that the arts would flouriſh among 
them; but when the confuſion of tongues at Babel had rendered this 
impoſſible, all kinds of knowledge muſt neceſſarily decline among them, 
and that the more eſpecially as they removed farther from the main 
8 body. Hence we ſee the origin of ſavages and ſavage 
3 gp % 2 nations all over the world. The Babylonians, Perſians, 
ge nations. Sk | DE, = waged Prat | 
2? ,,- - Phcoenicians, and Egyptians, who continued at no great 
diſtance from the place where Noah lived, and who cultivated a ſocial 
life, were remarkable for their politeneſs and ingenuity. ' It was other- 
wiſe, however, with thoſe wandering tribes who migrated far to the 
eaſtward and weſtward. + The Gomerians, or Scythians, who ranged 
through the boundleſs regions of Tartary, forgetting the place from 
whence they came, ſeeing few of their own ſpecies, and being conver- 
ſant in a manner only with the brute creation, in a very ſhort time de- 
generated into the meſt ſavage barbarity. The caſe was the ſame with 
the Greeks, and the various nations who ſettled in Europe, as well ag 
in the internal parts of Africa; but above all, the Indians of America 
ſeem to have ſunk the loweſt in barbariſm, and degeneracy from the 
human character. Theſe were probably deſcended from ſome of the 
Gomerians or - Scythians, already ſavage in an extreme degree, who 
had croſſed Beering's Straits, perhaps on the ice; when, finding the im- 
menſe foreſts of America to range in without controul, they ſoon forgot 
the little humanity derived from their anceſtors, and becoming callous 
to every ſenſation, excepting diabolical fury and thirſt of blood, con- 
2 to this day the moſt ignorant, as well as cruel ſavages on 
n Set 5 . 25 is JJ OE OTE EN I Mp CS. 01 
5 1 Among the Aſiatic nations the caſe was very differ- t! 
merce of an- ent. Commerce, as we have already obſerved, ſoon ft 
| cient nations. took place among the Phœnicians; and among the E- le 
„ gyptians alſo we find that a conſiderable traffic had n 
been carried on as early as the days of Joſeph. In the interval betwixt O 
Abraham and Joſeph a conſiderable improvement had been made in n 
the manner of carrying it on. When the former bought a burying v 
place from the children of Heth, we are informed that the filver pon © 
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; Brit was weighed ; but in Joſeph's time the art of eng had been 
10ſe invented, as we are informed that be was fold to the Midianites for 
the thirty pieces of ſilver. Theſe pieces were ſtamped with the figure of a 
It i lamb, and called in Hebrew Neſilaß. They appear at this time to have 
TAC» been the general medium of commerce among the nations in the weſt- 
ong ern part of Aſia; and from the Scripture accounts we learn, that trade 
ch Was carried on among them in a manner little different from what it is 
ent, at this day. Job, . is ſuppoſed by the beſt commentators to have 
Car- been cotemporary with Jacob, and lived in Arabia Felix, ſpeaks of the 
e to roads of Tema and Saba, which are thought to imply the caravans 
the that ſet out from thoſe two Arabian cities. We find it alſo plainly 
ri. mentioned in Geneſis, that Joſeph was ſold to a company of merchants 
we travelling in a caravan with camels, as is cuſtomary among them at 
liſite this day; and if we conſider that the produce of theſe countries did, 
; he not conſiſt of the neceſſaries, but rather. the ſuperfluities, of life, we 


ſhall find reaſon to conclude, that Egypt, as well as the neighbouring 


ance countries, was at this time conſiderably advanced in civilization; for it 

to- is only in a civilized ſtate that the luxuries of life become in a manner 

gong zeceſſary to man. 5 
this In cheſe early ages, however, it is not probable that 


hem, commerce by ſea was much practiſed. The art of ſhip- e ee 
main building and navigation was in ſome meaſure taught bj P 5 


wage the circumſtance of Noah's ark; but for many years after the flood, it 


ſians, does not ſeem to have been much practiſed, This particular ſpecies of 
great traffic indeed ſeems to have been in a manner totally engroſſed by the 


ſocial Pheœnicians, who are generally accounted the inventors by all the wri- 
ther- ters of antiquity. The nature of their country, which was barren, 
d the 
mged 


kind of commerce, as well as various improvements in the arts; and in 
from 


nver- BW them throughout the whole world. * 

ie de- During this early period alſo we find ſome traces of ſe- _ 3 
with veral other arts and ſciences. Aſtronomy, for inſtance, _ o_ mis 0 | 
ell a began already to be known. The diviſion of time into POT EIT 
nerica 


weeks had probably taken place from the creation; and, from the ac- 
counts given by Moſes of the length of time the antediluvian patri- 
archs lived, we find that the diviſion into years was known even then. 
From the very particular account, likewiſe, of the days of the month 
on which the flood came on, the ark reſted, &c. we cannot avoid con- 
| cluding that a regiſter of the years, months, and days, was kept before 
the flood as ny as now ; though we know not whether they had 
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ſuch as the creation of the world. It is uncertain how far this know- 


mediately after the flood. We learn from the book of Job, that the 
$ obſervation of the fixed ſtars, and even their diviſion into conſtellations, 
muſt have been very ancient. Hence a way was paved for the diſco- 
very of the ſolar year, by which the errors of the lunar year were 
corrected ; but with regard to this ſcience, it appears for a long time to 
have been peculiar to the Egyptians, and ſome Aſiatic nations. 
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and little capable of cultivation, prompted thoſe people to attempt this 


theſe they ſucceeded ſo well, that in time they became renowned for 


any fixed æra from whence they dated their years. Indeed, from the ex- 
preſſions uſed in the caſe of Noah's entering the ark, and coming ont 
Jof it again, we may de led to ſuppoſe, that every man counted only 
the years of his own life, without dating them from any fixed period, 


ledge was kept up by the nations by which the earth was peopled im- 
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entirely loſt. 


vaſt number of years. Even what is related of theſe ſovereigns is ſo 
much obſcured by fable, that we can by no means pretend to fix the 


0 ed. With Egypt the caſe is much the ſame. Profane hiſtory preſents 
tent, from whence it is impoſſible to extract any thing worthy of notice. 


| Arophe of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, are paſſed over in filence. Inſtead 


hal, who plundered Jeruſalem in the time of Rehoboam the ſan cf 


ed ſtate they had ſunk, from what is related of them before the arrival 
ful art, but even of the natural inſtitution of marriage, infomuch that 


they lived like brutes, and were propagated by the mere accidental in- 


pFoured to civilize the barbarous inhabitants, taugfit them marriage, and 
Likewiſe gave them ſome other inſtru&ions neceſſary for the happineſs 


grees the moſt poliſhed and accompliſhed people in Greece. 


- - Grecian ſtates. Their civilization was chiefly accompliſhed by means 


op PHE: At this time Europe was in 4 moſt deplorable ſtate of 
Wits ks barbariſm, inhabited by wandering and —_ tribes, 
Europeans. ignorant of every art or ſcience, excepting thoſe of war 
azncd deſtruction. Among the Greeks, however, we find 
the firſt traces of regular hiſtory ; while that of the more polite Aſiatic 
3 nations is entirely loſt, This is moſt probably owing to 
the revolutions which took place in thoſe countries; it 
being a maxim of barbarous policy with many conquer. 
ors to deſtroy the records of the nations they ſubdued, 
Thus, after the reign of Ninyas, who ſucceeded Semiramis and Ni. 
nus in the throne of Aſſyria, we hear no more of that kingdom for a 


Ancient A- 
fatic hiſtories 


dates of their reſpective reigns, or aſcertain the exploits they perform. 
us here only with an heap of obſcure fables, unconnected and inconſi- 
All the tranſactions with regard to the Iſraelites, and the terrible cata- 


of this, we have only ſome obſcure account of the country being for a 
long time oppreſſed and over-run by a vaſt multitude of foepherds, who, 
after being with much difficulty expelled, bent their courſe to Judea, 
and built the city of Jeruſalem. We are informed alſo of 2 mighty 
monarch, named Se/oftris, who conquered all the countries from the 
Atlantic Ocean to China. Many hiſtorians chuſe to place this monarch 
at an extravagantly remote period of antiquity ; but Sir Iſaac Newton, 
with great probability, concludes, that he could be no other than $hi- 
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Solomon: It is probable, therefore, that none of the original records 
of the Egyptians have reached our times, but that they had been de- 
ſtroyed by Cambyſes, or ſome other conquerorh while, in return, we 
Have nothing but the fables trumped up by the prieſts ſubſequent to that 
bb On Os Woo nt Mama” mueg 

>: Leaving the eaſtern nations at preſent, therefore, we 
232 of the uſt no turn our eyes be of Europe, of 
| * ____ whom the Greeks were the firſt to ſhake off the yoke of 
ignorance and barbarity. We may eafily conceive into what a wretch- 
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of Cecrops. At that time, they were not only ignorant of every uſe- 
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tercourſe of the ſexes. Cecrops, however, having arrived 


155 B. C. at Athens with a colony of Egyptians called Saites, endea- 


and conveniency of mankind. His ſucceſſor Cranaus followed the ſame 0 ch 
beneficial plan; fo that in a ſnort time the inhabitants of Attica began | 
to lay aſide their ſavage manners, rude behaviour, and became by de- | 


While Cecrops and his ſucceſſors were thus employed at Athens, 
other legiflators followed the ſame beneficial plans in the reſt of the 


«colonies from Egypt or Aſia; their government began to 9 
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ſome form-and regularity, ſo that in 1296 B. C. a project was formed, 
by Amphictyon, of uniting: them by a league into one 


bes, wealth publi Thi ua. d ith | Couneil of Ame 
common-wealth or republic. is was done with a Fg 
* deſign of preventing them from falling a prey to thoſe pay OY OY 
ind S Jividons which would naturally take place between a | 
atie ¶ number of independent ſtates bordering upon each other. Amphictyon 
g d communicated his plan to the kings of the different ſtates; and, being 
$8 a man of great eloquence and addreſs, perſuaded moſt of them to agree 
OE to his ſcheme. Twelve cities united together in a league for their mu- 


tual preſervation; a council of 24 deputies, two from each-of the cities, 
was annually held at Thermopylz ; and, from. the founder, named the 
council of the Amphictyons. In this council every thing relative to the 


5 1 velfare of the confederacy was determined; the care of the oracle at 
we By Delphi, with all the riches it contained, was likewiſe committed to this 
5s & council ; ſo that it was thus rendered extremely powerful, and by being 
* che protector of the religion of the country, gained a great aſcendency 
=» over the minds of the people. Thus the Greeks were induced to exert 
war W their united firength againſt any common enemy; and in this way they 


X J & were enabled to reſiſt the whole force of the Perſian empire, which 
Sad would undoubtedly have cruſhed them, had not an union of this kind 
bo. taken place. = 8 5 „ 

no The Greeks thus rendered a formidable people, ſoon began to im- 
prove themſelves in. various ways. In 1326 B. C. the Iſthmian games 
vere inſtituted at Corinth; and in 1307 the Olympic games, ſo fre- 


forgetting to plunder their rich Afiatic neighbours when occaſion offer. 
ed. In 1225 B. C. the celebrated expedition of the Ar- 1 : 
gonauts took place. Various conjectures have been formed Eenantie 
5 3 | A. + expeditious 
concerning the nature and delign of this expedition; 


x jw but the moſt probable is, that it was undertaken with a view to procure 
9 a commercial intercourſe with Colchis, a country on the ſouth-eaſt 


borders of the Euxine ſea, There is only one ſhip, Argo, particularly 
mentioned as being concerned in this expedition; but we learn from 


0 


7 Homer that there were ſeveral others, ſo that it is probable the ſhip. 
ke if Argo was admiral of the fleet employed. The hiſtory of the expedition 
ch. 28 handed down to us, is entirely involved in fable; from the accounts 
rival which have reached theſe times, however, we may learn, that, through. | 

„ uſe. the ignorance of the navigators, the fleet was long toſſed about on the 
that Euxine ſea, underwent many dangers, but at laſt arrived ſafely at their 


place of deſtination ; and having accompliſhed their purpoſe, returned to- 


a Creecce. | 
"1... Ihe next expedition of the Greeks recorded in hiſtory _ 
* vas that u Troy, on account of the rape of Helen by $2077 _— 
el Faris the ſon of the Trojan king. The ſtory of that celebrated ſiege is 
ame ſo well known, that we need here ſay nothing of the particulars. From 
began 7 the armament employed on this occaſion, however, we muſt conclude 
v de- that Greece was now a very powerful and opulent country. Inſtead of 
1 r a few rude veſſels as employed in the Argonautic expedition, we now 
thens, find them ſending out 1 200 ſail of ſhips filled with armed men, of whom 


at an average each contained 100; thus conveying a moſt formidable 
army, which, cenſidering the great {kill of the Greeks in military af- 


ene 5 fairs, may well have been counted at that time invincible. With all Ss 


quently mentioned in hiſtory, were inſtituted by Pelops. Some time 
after they began to apply themſelves to commerce and navigation; not 
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ments which Theſeus had made, contributed to the overthrow of his 
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26 INTRODUCTION 
' this armament, however, it does not appear that theſe veſſels were built 
with much ſkill or in any degree calculated to reſiſt the violence of the 
Waves. Iron ſeems not to have been employed in the conſtruction of 
them, and we are even told, that at this time they had not the uſe of 
the ſaw; ſo that it is natural to imagine that the veſſels of the Greeks; 
8 — boaſted of by their poets, muſt have been very clumſy and ill. 
uilt, | vo” „ Ws rd gn: 
During this infant ſtate of the Grecian hiſtory, we find that the coun. 
try was divided into a great number of petty principalities, each of 
which had a prince, who led them forth in time of war, and managed 
all domeſtic matters, whether civil or religions, in time of peace. His 
power, however, was exceflively limited, being circumſcribed by that of 
a number of inferior princes, who frequently warred with one ano- 
ther, and ſometimes -with the ſovereign himſelf. By degrees, theſe 
inferior chieftians were ſubdued, and the reſpective kingdoms brought 
more entirely under ſubjection to the ſovereign. The- 
Hs Honey, ſeus king of Attica, and one of the celebrated heroes 
Theſes > of antiquity, found his country divided into twelve di- 
TY | ſtricts, each governed by a chieftain, as already men- 
tioned, and conſequently ſubjected to the inconveniences juſt now enu- 
merated. Senfible of the advantages that would accrue from ha- 
ving theſe lower juriſdictions aboliſhed, he ingratiated himſelf with 
the peaſants and inferior claſſes of ſubjects, with a view to detach them 
as much as poflible from their leaders. He found means likewiſe to 
aboliſh all the inferior courts which had been erected in different parts 
of his dominions, appointing in their ſtead one general council-hall at 
Athens. Here he alſo inſtituted certain religious rites common 
to all nations; and by inviting ſtrangers thither on this pretence, | 
he not only eſtabliſhed his own power on a firm foundation, but |, 
likewiſe quickly raiſed his city to a degree of ſplendor and eminence 
_ ſuperior to that of any other in Greece. Thus the inferior cities, 
occupied by the chieftains above mentioned, became of no conle- 
quence, and thus the power of the leaders themſelves ſunk of courſe; 
and all Attica was reduced to a ſtate of unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
the monarch. Neither Attica, however, nor any part of Greece ſeem- 
ed calculated for ſubmiſſion to regal authority, and the very eſtabliſh- 


own power. He had divided his people into three claſſes, viz. nobles, 
artiſts, and huſbandmen. Left the power of the nobles ſhould become 
too exorbitant, he had beſtowed many privileges upon the. two inferior 
_ claſſes, and the ſame plan was followed by his ſucceſſors. But while the 
Athenian monarchs were thus intent on humbling. the nobility, they 
did not recollect that the commons, encouraged by the countenance 
ſhewn-them by the king, and having means of procuring great wealth, 
would thus in time obtain a conſiderable ſhare of power, and be- 
come a more dangerous enemy than thoſe whom he had thus endes. 
| voured to ſuppreſs. This became apparent on the death 
Archons in- of Codrus; for though he was univerſally eſteemed an 
12 1070 excellent prince, and had even devoted himſelf to death 
; for his country, yet the Athenians were now become {0 
weary of regal power, that on his deceaſe they reſolved to aboliſh mo- 
narchy, and introduce a new form of government. The pretence made 
bas of on this occaſion was, that ne perſon could be ſound worthy * 
J | * 
1 | YON 
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uit en the placelof ſuch an excellent prince. They did not, however, en- 
the rely aboliſh the regal power, but gave it with ſome limitation to a 
1 of Nerpetual magiſtrate, whom they called Archon; and this office was 
of ontinued in the family of Codrus, where it remained for 331 years: 


eks; 
ll qual to that of kings, thought proper to diminiſh it by abridging the 
| W1iration. of the office, which they firſt limited to three years; but ſtill 
dun- 


magining the power of the Archons too great, they next divided the 
1 of fice among nine perſons choſen annually by the people; and theſe 
ved hey humbled in the moſt effectual manner, by making them account- 
His ible at the end of the year for the time they had continued in office. 
at of Thus the government of Athens was gradually 3 EY 
ano- hanged from an abſolute monarchy to a democra- bad nd Dp we | 
theſe y, the evils of which began very ſoon to appear. ment of Athens. 
ught he licentieus multitude, intoxicated with their li- 5 


The- 
eroes 
ye di- 


berty, of which they knew not how to make a proper uſe, ſet no bounds 
Ko their exceſſes. Every thing was anarchy and confuſion, and the ne- 
Feſſity of a new form of government became wy day more apparent. 


Mens his gave occaſion to the legiflation of Draco, who was called to the 
enu· ¶xerciſe of that office on account of the great character he had, perhaps 
B Wielervedly acquired for his virtue. The ſeverity of the new legiſlator, 
wit 


However, proved even worſe than the unrelirained liberty of the mob. 
Death was now the indiſcrimmate puniſhment of all ſaulis, whether 
Freat or ſmall ; whence it was ſaid by an ancient hiſtorian, that “his laws 
Pere written, not With ink, but with blood,” When blamed for this 


them 
ſe to 
parts 
all at 


nmon {Worthy of death, and he could find no higher for the 133 
tence, Wreateſt. Theſe inhuman laws were mitigated by the ON 
1, but id and wiſe adminiſtration of the celebrated law- © 
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Firtue, and moderation of this ſage, had for a long time pointed him 
put to his countrymen, as the only perſon fit for retrieving the affairs 
f Athens, and reſcuing them from that confuſion in which they had fo 
gong been involved. Solen, however, well acquainted with their capri- 


Prery other conſideration. | He began with aboliſhing all the laws of 
Draco, excepting thoſe relative to murder; after which he ſat about re- 
ulating the political concerns of the country; and this he did on fuch 
judicious ſooting, that while the Athenians adhered to them, they ne- 
er were in any danger of loſing their liberties. This wile legillator, 
otwithſtanding the love he had for his countrymen in general, was 
pell aware that it was impoſſible for all of them to be on a perfect e- 
vality, or ſor each citizen to have the ſame importance in the ſtate as 
dividuals. He therefore divided his people into four claſſes, eſtimating 
err political conſequence by the wealth they poſſeſſed ; and the poorett 
Jaſs were rendered incapable of enjoying any public office, though he 
$owed all of them a vote in the Great Aſſembly of the nation. By this 
embly, which was compoſed of all the citizens of Athens, every 


ould ariſe in ſuch a numerous body, he inſtituted two other courts, by 


ate and Areopagus. The fermer conſiſted of 406 perſons ; loo being 
Yor. 1, . 2 | choſen 
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he Athenians then, finding the power of the Archons very nearly 
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xceſſive ſeverity, he replied, that ſmall faults appeared to him to be 


iver Solon, who lived about 549 B. C. The diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, 


tous diſpoſition, could not without much difficulty be prevailed upon 
o undertake the taſk ; but at laſt the love of his country overcame 
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atter of conſequence was to be finally decided; but' leſt confuſion | 


bich the General Aſſembly was to be regulated. Theſe were the Se- 
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| choſen out of each of the four tribes or diviſions already. mentioned 
and their buſineſs was to prepare the bills of moſt canſequenge, which 
were to be laid before the General Aſſembly. The members of the A. 
reopagus were choſen from the moſt experienced and virtuous of the 
community; by which means it gained a great aſcendency over tlie 
minds of the people, and tended greatly to quell their turbulence up 
many occaſions. | | OR 
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Moſt of the other republics in Greece were formed on 
the ſame plan with that of Athens; but that of Sparta, 
or Lacedzmon, was of ſuch a ſingular nature, that it 
merits a particular deſcription. This, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of little principalities, having 
each a prince or Chieftain of their own. About the year 1516 B. (. 
| however, one Lel/:x became ſovereign of the whole country. Till the 
year 1102, the royal power was confined to a ſingle perſon ; but at 
that time two brothers, named Euriſthenes and Frocles, having got 
polſeſſion of the kingdom, agreed to rule conjunctly; and, ſingular as 
the cuſtom may appear, this double ſucceſſion of kings centinued in the 
families of the two brothers for goo years. It was not, however, 
until the time of Lycurgus, that the government of Sparta was mo 
delled into that form which atterwards raiſed it to the ſovereignty | 
Greece. This lawgiver flouriſhed before Solon, about 
the year 884 B. C. Bis inſtitutions were of a martial 
and even ſavage nature, though he likewiſe regulated 
civil affairs, by erecting a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, as in A. 
thens; yet without aboliſhing the power of the two kings already 
mentioned. In order to enable his countrymen to preſerve their liberty 
againſt the numerous enemies who ſurrounded them, he forbade the uſe, 
not only of every kind of luxury, but even of money itſelf. The peo- 
ple were enjoined the coarſeſt and hardeſt fare with which life eould b: 
ſuſtained. Their beds were made of hard reeds, which could by no means 
induce them to indulge in exceſs of fleep ; they were continually obliged 
to exercile themſelves in the moſt violent and painful exerciſes, inſomuch 
that, excepting the mere name of liberty, and being capable of fir: 
| king a terror into the nations around them, it is impoſſible to diſcover 
any other enjoy ment which the Spartans poſſeſſed. With theſe inſtitu 
tions, however, and the martial diſpoſitions of the Greeks in generah 
they became a very powerful people, and fitted themſelves for obtain 
ing that extenſive dominion which they afterwards enjoyed. 55 
In the mean time, the Aſiatic and Aſrican nation! 
were in the height of their glory. Phe kingdom of L 
gypt was great and powerful, but the people wen 
eee much more tamed for wiſdom and {kill in the ſciences 
than for their feats of arms. The empire of Abyflinia, or Ethiopu Wk... 
was likewite famous in theſe early ages; waged frequent wars wil. 
Egypt, and for a time ſubdued it totally; though it is univerſally a 
lowed, that the political maxims and inſtitutions of the latter werf 
well ealculated for preſerving a great and extenſive empire. In 2M: 
the great empire of Aﬀyria was diffolved under. Sardanapalus, who, 
being beſieged by the Medes, is ſaid to have ſhut himſelf up in his pz 
lace, and conſumed his whole family, together with himſelf, by fits 
The diſſolution of his empire gave riſe to that of the Medes and Bab n. 
lonians, which continued ſomstimes under one, and mer a 
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different princes, who had the command of the greateſt part of Aſia for 


ned 


* a conſiderable time. | : n 

. Beſides theſe great empires, however, ſeveral petty ſtates had been 

Ke erected in the weſtern parts of Aſia, particularly on the coaſts of 
12 


the Mediterranean. The Iſraelites had deſtroyed many tribes of the 
Canaanites, on their ſettling in the promiſed land; but ſtill a conſider- 
able number of that people either eſcaped the iword, or were not at- 


upon 


© on tacked. Of theſe a part ſettled in Tyre and Sidon, 8 
wel where they founded exceedingly rich and flouriſhing .. Batory . of - 
at it : BY | Tyre & Sidon. 
kingdoms. Theſe having become very populous, ſent 

2 ſorth colonies into almoſt all the iſlands of tke Mediterranean, while 
hy others, migrating into Greece, and the northern parts or Aſrica, be- 


came the founders of other ſtates, particularly that of Carthage, after- 


I the wards ſo much celebrated in hiſtory. About 722 B. C. the territories of 


2 * ryre were ravaged by Shalmaneſer king of Aſſyria, who took great 
ld 1 numbers of priſoners, and ſold them for {laves to the Arabs; but the 
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Tyrians, 1 defeated his fleet, obliged his army to retire from the 
city, after they had beſieged it for more than five years. They now 
puſhed their trade with more vigour than ever, inſomuch that they 
carried on a traffic with almoſt every nation in the weſt of Afia, the 
north of Africa, or ſouth of Europe; and the whole ſtrength of Phœ- 
nicia was employed in their fleets and armies. At laſt, however, Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon having taken Jeruſalem, and being 
provoked at the Tyrians for ſending afliftance to Zedekiah king of Ju— 
dah, laid ſiege to their city, and took it after a ſiege of 13 years. In 
be conteſt vaſt numbers of the country people were killed, or carried 
off priſoners, and all Phœnicia waſted with fire and ſword. . Ethbaal 
che king of Tyre was killed; but the people had conveyed themſelves, 
along with their moſt valuable effects, to a neighbouring iſland about 
0 miles from fhore. The Chaldeans, thus diſappointed, wreaked their 
fury on the few people they found in the town; ſet fire to the build- 
Wings, and threw their aſhes into the ſea. The fugitive Tyrians were 
purſued, according to ſome, into the iſlands of the Mediterranean, and 
even into the ſouthern parts of Spain; though this does not ſeem very 
probable, it being more likely that the remainder of the Tyrians found 
means to pacify the Chaldean monarch by partial ſubmiſſion. On this 
occaſion, however, much of their wealth was loſt in the ſea; nor did 
chey ever afterwards recover their power or traffic. Some time after this, 
however, we find them aſſiſting Darius Hyſtaſpes king of Perſia, againſt 
Wthe Ionians in Aſia Minor, who had rebelled againſt him; as well as 
W=crxes in his expedition into Greece; but, in proceſs of time, having 
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8 5 Wortified their new city, they attempted to ſet themſelves free from 
10 1 che Perſian yoke altogether, and therefore joined the Egyptians in their 
8 revolt againſt that empire. In this they were joined by the Sidonians 


nd other Phœnicians, and this imprudent ſtep brought upon them the 
Freadful vengeance foretold by the inſpired Prophets. Their country 
as cruelly ravaged by Artaxerxes Ochus, the Perſian monarch ; the 
idonians, utterly unable to face him in the field, were obliged to con- 
Pre themſelves within the walls of their city; to which he iramediately 
ud cloſe ſiege. In this enterpriſe, however, he might perhaps have 
Wniſcarried, had it not been for the treachery of their king, Tannes, 
Ind their Greek general, Mentor. The wretched inhabitants, finding 
Fhemſelves thus abandoned, ſhut themſelves up in their houſes, to the 
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inſurrection of their ſlaves, who murdered almoſt all their maſter, 
the Tyrian Apollo, an idol of great repute at that time. His requel 
narch determined to become maſter of their city at all events. 4 
repulſed in every attack; they were annoyed by the moſt dreadfy] 
let down from the ramparts ; they were overwhelmed with ſhowers of 
ment. On the other hand, the Macedonians battered the walls day and 
and made many breaches, though, by the induſtry of the belieged, 
to death, of whom 20co were crucified, and ſold 30, eco for ſlaves, 


About 15, oco, however, had fled in the Sidonian ſhips at the beginning 


Ported to Carthage, and thus h the palanarty which overtook 


r ——————— 
= 


| that it was no longer in their power to raiſe themſelves to the ſame 


fell under the dominion of the Saracens; and when their power libe. 


ſhed and deſolation, during the time of the Cruſades ; but, at laſt, thi 


* . 


number of 49,000 3 and ſetting them on fire, periſhed all together in 
the flames. 
Abont the fame time, the W met with a terrible diſaſter, by an 


The full meaſure of Divine vengeance, threatened by the Prophets, 
however, did not overtake them till the time of Alexander the Great 
He had demanded admittance into their city, in order to ſacrifice tg 
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they imprudently refuſed to comply with; on which that furious mo. 


$8 ©» 


dreadful fiege enſued, which, in ſpite of the deſperate valour of the 
Macedonians, laſted ſeven months. The aſſailants were for ſome time 


engines of war known at that time. As, often as they approached the 
walls, they were drawn up, and daſhed to pieces by a kind of hooks 


ſtones, arrows, and other miflive weapons; or ſcorched with red hot 
ſand, thrown from the towers of the city, and which, getting in be- 
twixt their armour and naked bodies, produced the moſt exquitite tor- 


night with the utmoſt fury, killed great numbers of the inhabitants, 


theſe were ſoon repaired. , At laſt, however, Alexander, having, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, made himſelf maſter of the place, put 10,ccof 


of the ſiege, and many of their wives and children had been trani- 


the reſt. 

The ill fortune of this city did not ceaſe with the preſent diſaſter 
Alexander, indeed, rebvilt and repeopled it from other parts of Phe: 
nicia; but in a ſhort time aſter it was taken by Antigonus, one d 
his generals, and almoſt ruined, after a ſiege of 19 months. The Ty: 
rians alſo began to be rivalled i in their trade by the Alexandrians ; ſo 


height of power and opulence as before. They were frequent) 
brought to inconveniences by the conteſts between Alexander's fuc: 
ceſſors in Egypt and in Syria. At laſt, having fallen under the 
power of the Romans, they were deprived of their privileges by the 
emperor Auguſtus, on account of their why ſided with Caflins, and 
their rebellious behaviour m other reſpects. In the 194th year of the 
Chriſtian æra, che city was reduced to an heap of ruins, and molt « 
the inhabitants deſtroyed by Niger, an antagoniſt of the emperor Se. 
verus. About 150 years after the decline of the Weſtern Empire, | 


wiſe declined, it became ſubject to the Turks. The ſuperſtition of the 
weltern Chriſtians rendered all Phœnicia once more a ſcene of blood 


city was taken, and utterly deſtroyed, together with Sidon and the 6 
ther places of ſtrength in Phcenicia, by Alphix, ſultan of Egypt, th! 
they might never more affor ſhelter to the Europeans; ſince Wich 
time theſe eities have been reduced to an heap of ruins, and conta 

only a * wats inhabited by ppor Kier, i 
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he other nations near the eaſt coaſt of the Mediterranean, and in 
the neighbourhood of Paleſtine, were the Philiſtines, Edomites, Midian- 
ites, Moabites; and Ammonites; while the country farther to the eaſt 
was occupied by the Cuſhites or Ethiopians, Amalekites, Syrians or 


r in 


y an 
ters, 
netz, 
reat, 


Aramites. The Philiſtines originally dwelt in the north- _ - 
eaſt part of Egypt; but, having migrated from thence, Hiſtory of the 


de to poſſeſſed themſelves of the country of the Avites, K W 

Juelt whom they drove from their territories along the ſea ſhore on the 

mo. ſouth-weſt of Canaan. They had the fame origin with the other Egyp- 
A tians, being deſcended from Mizraim the ſecond fon of Ham; and even 


the 


as early as the days of Abraham, manifeſted their apoſtacy from the 
time 


true religion by their oppoſition to thoſe who profeſſed it. On the arri- 


adful val of the Iſraelites in the land of promiſe, the territory of the Philiſtines 
1 the was aſſigned to the tribe of Judah; but though the former poſſeſſed only 
100k Fa {mall flip of land along the ſea-coaſt, they proved molt troubleſome 
Ts of 


enemies, often giving dreadful defeats to the whole ſtrength of Iſrael, 
and at laſt gaining a deciſive victory by the defeat and death of Saul at 
n be Mount Gilboa. This, however, was the laſt of their triumphs ; for in 
> tor-W the reign of David they were totally ſubdued ; yet towards the end of 
y and it they attempted to revolt; and not long after the death of Solomon 
rants, entered into a war with the ten tribes, continuing their hoſtilities with 


. 


My 


1egec, WW various ſucceſs _ the reign of Hezekiah, who reduced their country 
18, i to the brink of rum. In the reign of Pſammiticus, king of Egypt, one 
O, oco of their cities, called in Hebrew Aſhdod, by the Greeks Azetus, having 
laves. received an Affyrian garriſon, was beſieged by the Egyptians for no leſs 
inoins ll a ſpace than 29 years. The reduction of their power by the taking of 
tran this city, did not prevent them from {hewing their uſual fpite againſt the 
ertookF Jews, until their capital, Gaza, was taken by Pharaoh-hophra king of 
Egypt, in his march to aſſiſt Zedekiah againſt Nebuchadnezzar king of 
iſaſter Babylon. Soon after this their country was ravaged, and the inhabi- 
Phe. tants deſtroyed by the Babyloniſh monarch, on account of their taking 
one of part with the Tyrians ; but their overthrow was rendered more com- 
he Ty. plete by Alexander the Great, who took Gaza by ftorm, put the inhabi- 
ns; 4 tants to death, or ſold them for ſlaves, and put Macedonian garriſons 
e ſame into the relt of the cities; the country being, at the time of his invaſion, 
quent ſubject to the Perſians. The territory of the Philiſtines was afterwards 
's fue totally reduced by Judas Maccabeus, the celebrated deliverer of the Jews 
ler the from the oppreſſion of Antiochus Epiphanes ; and about 65 years after- 
by the wards, the city of Gaza was totally deſtroyed by Jannens, grand-ne- 
us, and phew to Judas, and the inhabitants of the reſt of the country incorpo- 
r of e rated with the Jews. VVV 8 | 5 
moit d The Edomites were deſcended from Eſau the brother f 
ror 8e Jacob, and inhabited the country to the ſouthward of ſn. Of the E- 
pire, dea, which had formerly been in poſſeſſion of the Horites, domites. 
er like the deicendents of Ham. The new poſſeſſors were of a martial diſpo- 
of the fition, much addicted to hunting; and hence they became a powerful 
ft bloc. people under their dukes or princes, while the Iſraelites were ſubjected 
a(t, (00 to the grievous oppreſſion of the Egyptians. Though their anceſtor E- 
d the BW fau undoubtedly had retained ſome knowledge of the true God, not- 
pt, th withſtanding his rejection from the promiſe, it does not appear that his 
e Which poſterity differed at all in point of religion from the nations around 
conta chem. Like others, they oppoſed the liraelites in their journey to Ca- 
„gsa, by denying them a paſſage through their country. TT 
Ls 5 ; : . 4" by a , i Ex 
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54 INTRODUCTION. 
they ſeem to have behaved in a more friendly manner, and to have li. 
ved on good terms with their neighbours, applying themſelves to com- 

merce, and maritime affairs. Elath and Ezion-geber,-on the Red Sea, 

were their principal ports. King David rendered them tributary, and 
they continued in ſubjection for about 150 years. Afterwards, how. 
ever, wearied of the yoke, they joined in an attempt to deſtroy the II. 
raelites entirely; but ſucceeded ſo ill, that they themſelves were almoſt 
exterminated. Under the reign of Jehoram they revolted, and with great 
difficulty rendered themſelves independent. Amaziah invaded their 
country, took Selah the capital, and maſſacred the inhabitants. The 
war was proſecuted with ſucceſs by his ſon Uzziah ; but in a ſhort time 
the Edomites revenged themſelves by a cruel invaſion of the ſouth of 
Judah, where they committed many enormities. The downfal of all 
theſe petty nations, however, now faſt approached. The Aſſyrians in- 
vaded and ravaged the country of the Edomites, deſtroying the new ca- 
pital of Bozrah, and ' behaving otherwiſe with their uſual cruelty. On 
the invaſion of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites took part with 
Him againſt the Jews. This proved the entire deſtruction of their na- 
tion; for being now entirely under the power of the Chaldeans, the 
latter, on ſome provocation, invaded Edom, five years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, and reduced it almoſt to a wilderneſs. After the fall 
of the Babyloniſh monarchy, this miſerable nation recovered itſelf a lit- 
tle ; part of the inhabitants incorporated with the Iſhmaelites on the 
ſouth, and others ſeizing on the ſouthern parts of Judea, which, how- 
ever, Darius Hyſtaſpes ordered them to -evacuate. By Judas Macca- 
beus they were again reduced to the utmoſt extremity ; for that hero, 
having taken offence at their aſſiſting the Syrians againſt the Jews, 
took and diſmantled Hebron their capital, and killed 40,coo of them. 
His nephew Hyrcanus obliged them to change their religion, and to in- 
corporate with the Jews. Thus they were in danger of being involved 
along' with that nation in the final deſtruction of it by the Romans ; but, 
before this fatal event took place, a body of Edomites deſerted the 

Jews, and having loaded themſelves with booty made their eſcape; 

fince which time the nation has not been mentioned m hiſtory. Ever 

fince the invaſion of Nebuchadnezzar above-mentioned, the country has 
been infeſted witH ſerpents, and plagued with barrenneſs and drought. 

It is now ſubje& to the Turks. | 1 | rs 

EY, The Midianites were deſcended from Abraham, by his ſe- 
233 cond wife Keturah. The greateſt part of their territory 
2. © bordered on the ſouth-eaſt part of the Dead Sea, but others 
took up their reſidence ſtill farther to the eaſt, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the country near the north-eaſt point of the Arabian gulf, or Red 
Sea. In the days of Moſes, we find that legiſlator cloſely allied with 
Jethro the prieſt or prince of thoſe Midianites laſt mentioned; but the 
others having oppoſed and ſeduced the Iſraelites to idolatry, were al. 
moſt utterly deſtroyed during the time that the Uraelites wandered in 
the wilderneſs, and ſoon after their entering the land of Canaan. The 
remainder, however, having recovered themſelves, and again become 
very populous, invaded the Jewiſh territories with a moſt formidable 
hoſt, and dreadfully oppreſſed the inhabitants for ſeven years. At laſt 

they were almoſt utterly exterminated by Gideon, from which time it 1» 

probable that they ceaſed to be a nation, and were incorporated with 

the Moabites or Iſhmaelites 4.10008 . 1 

| 8 
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To the eaſtward of the country of the Midianites lay 
hat of the Moabites and Ammonites, both of which 
nations frequently acted in conjunction againſt the Iſ- 
Praelites. The land of Moab was originally inhabited by a gigantic 
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Of the Moabites 
and Ammonites. | 


Whowever, notwithſtanding their ſuperior ſtrength, were overthrown by 


on Ie Moabites, who wreſted their country from them, as the Ammonites 
rear did theirs from the Zamzummims, another gigantic race likewiſe de- 
heir (ended from Ham. At the time of the journey of the Iſraelites into 
The Canaan, both nations, like all others in that country, were ſunk into the 
Ta: molt wretched idolatry and wickedneſs, Ignorant. of the true CO 
OJ Wtherefore, and filled with terror and diſmay at the approach of the If. 
can WM raclites, they employed Balaam, an inſpired prophet, to curſe that peo- 


115 ple whom the Deity had appointed to bleſs. This, however, Balaam 
ts could not accomplith, though he had a great inclination to do fo ; but 
On cock an effectual way to bring a ſevere calamity on the Iſraelites, by ad- 
with "ing the Moabites to ſeduce them from their allegiance to the Deity. 
- na. This brought deſtruction upon himſelf, and a perpetual curſe on the two 

the nations of whom we treat; they being for ever excluded from the con- 
regation of Iſrael, on account of ſuch a diabolical proceeding. Like 
the reſt of the nations in that neighbourhood, however, they at certain 
times grievoufly oppreſſed the liraclites, nor were they effectually ſubdued 


truc- 
> fall 
a lit- 
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ain] & Uzziah and Jotham. It does not appear, however, that they remained 
[ews, long in this Rate of ſubjection, as we find them again cruelly oppreſſing 


the Jews, when that people were oppreſſed both by the Syrians and At- 


hem. KY 0 ; . . 
ſyrians. They themſelves were afterwards treated in the ſame manner 
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country to a deſart, and deſtroyed moſt of the inhabitants. Still they 
p deans in their enterprize againſt Judah, and exerciſed the utmoſt cruelty 
Jagainſt that unhappy nation whenever they had it in their power. Their 


ing afterwards ſided with the Tyrians, and treacherouſly killed Geda- 
liah governor of Judah, their country was furiouſly invaded, and once 


is {e- | , 
rag more deſolated by Nebuchaduezzar. From this overthrow they never 
öh = Recovered, but remained in ſubjection firſt to the Perſians, and then to | 


che Greeks. Notwithſtanding all theſe diſtreſſes they never forgot their 


are original enmity to the 3 but perſecuted and inſulted them as far as 
1 with their little power could go, which drew upon them their final and irre- 


gcoverable calamity ; for Judas Maccabeus, the Jewiſh hero already 


be . : . . 0 
ut e. mentioned, provoked by their never- ceaſing inſults, invaded and deſtroy- 
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Pitude by his grand-nephew Janneus. e 

The Cuſhites, or Ethiopians, had their name from Culh, 1 
the eldeſt ſon of Ham, They did not, however, inhabit , Or the. 
che country now known by the name of Ethiopia, but a 
ittrict on the ſouth-eaſt of Babylon, ſtill called Chuſiſtan, and formerly 
Vuſſang. Thence they migrated weltward into Arabia, and for a long 


Hand, about 70 years after, the Moabites were reduced to a like ſer- 
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race named £745, another tribe of the deſcendents of Ham. Theſe, 
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ill the reign of king David. After the diviſion of the kingdom into 
chat of Iſrael and Judah, they began to ſhake off the yoke ; but after 
Wvarious efforts were rendered tributary to Judah, under the reigns of 
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by the laſt mentioned nation, who not only plundered, but reduced their 


W recovered the effects of this dreadful calamity, but their inveterate en- 
mity to the Jews revived with the nation itſelf. They aſſiſted the Chal- 


Walliſtance on this occaſion, however, did not much avail them; for ha- 


led the country of the Ammonites, carrying off the inhabitants into flave- | 


Ethiopians. S 


time 
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| time inhabited the country to the eaſt of the Arabian gulf. Thus they 


found a ready paſſage into the, eaſt of Africa, where, in proceſs of 
time, they founded the vaſt empire of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia. This 


appears to have been very confiderable, even in the moſt remote ages; 


and is at times ſaid to have ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt. In con- 
ſequence of the vicinity of their territory to that kingdom, they became, 
in part, liable to the calamities which overtook it. Ethiopia, ther efore, 
was ravaged, at leaſt the northern parts of it, by Sennacherib, Ne. 
buchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Cambyſes ; and, in more modern times, by 
the Romans, Saracens, and Turks. On the ſouth, the ſavages called 

les, or Giagas, and other barbarous tribes, probably deſcended from 
the ſame anceſtors, made frequent and dreadful incurſions, but it does 


not appear that ever this empire has been ſubjected to a foreign power. 


At preſent it is almoſt inacceſſible to Europeans. 5 
5 The Amalekites appear to have been one of the moſt 
malekites. ancient and powerful nations of the world. Like the 
1 others of whom we have given an account, they were 
deſcended from Ham, but had their exiſtence long before the time 
of Amalet, Eſau's grandſon, or even Eſau himſelf. During the paſ- 
ſage of the Iſraelites through the wilderneſs, they were attacked by 
the Amalekites, on which account the latter were, by Divine command, 
devoted to abſolute deſtruction. The final execution of this decree 
was committed to king Saul, who, having failed to obey the order, 
was on that account rejected from the kingdom. Notwithſtanding this 
rejection, however, he had in great part effected what was command- 
ed, and David exterminated part of the reſt; but their ruin was not 
completed until Haman the Aamalckite, by projecting the ruin of the 
Jewiſh nation, effectually drew deſtruction upon himſelf and country- 
men. Since, that period we have no farther accounts of them. Their 
country extended along the ſouthern part of Canaan, almoſt from the 
weltern coaſt of the Red Sea to the banks of the Euphrates. 
The Syrians inhabited the country to the north-cal 
of Mount Lebanon, and at a very early period ex- 
tended a great way beyond the river Euphrates. In the time of the 
Judges we find them grievouſly oppreſſing the Ifraelites, under Cuſhan- 
riſhathaim, who is in ſcripture called king of Meſopotamia, and pro- 
bably reigned over thoſe Syrians who lay beyond the Euphrates, Their 
empire on this fide the river was divided into many petty kingdoms, of 
which that of Damaſcus was the moſt remarkable. When the kingdom 
of lirael was in its glory, the Syrians on this fide the Euphrates were 
obliged to ſubmit to king David; but towards the end of Solomon's 
reign, a new kingdom was ſet up at Damaſcas, by Rezon, one of the {cr- 


Of the Syrians. 


vants of Hadadezer the Syrian monarch, who had been conquered by 


David. This quickly became very formidable, extending over all Sy- 
ria, properly ſo called, and proving a molt bitter and inveterate encmy 
to the Jews. Wars were carried on by the two nations almoſt without 
ceaſing; in ſome of which the Deity miraculoutly interpoſed, in order to 
give his people the victory, At laſt, in the time of king Ahaz, ther 
country was, at the inſtigation of that monarch, invaded by Tiglath- 
pileſer king of Aſſyria; who having plundered and deſolated the coun- 
try, as was uſual in thoſe days, carried off ſach inhabitants as he thought 
proper to ſpare alive, into the country of the Medes, or incorporated 
them into his armies. Ca the decline of the Aſſyrian monarchy, the 

1. | 5 | Syr1ans 
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INTRODUCTION. | S 


9 Syrians returned and repeopled their country, aſſiſting the Chaldeans 
. in their expedition againſt Jeruſalem. Theſe allies ſhared the com- 
ths mon fate of thoſe who took part againſt the choſen people of God. 


Nebuchadnezzar, on. ſome provocation not mentioned in hiſtory, inva- 


Wconteſts. of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the Syrians were ſubjected te 
ll the calamities naturally to be imagined in a country filled with ſuch 
ronfuſion. After the Romans became maſters of the weſtern part of 
Afi, however, they enjoyed peace and quiet in compariſon with former 
imes; but even then were terribly haraſſed by frequent incurſions of 
che Parthians and Perſians. - On the decline of the Eaſtern Empire, the 
Wcountry became an object of contention betwixt the Greek emperors 
Wand the Saracens. The latter prevailed at that time, and kept it in 
ubjection, until their empire having in its turn declined, it was ſubdued 
the Turks about the end of the eleventh century. The ſuperſtition 
Wof the Europeans, once more put it into the hands of the Chriſtians ; it 


Wer. 


8 ed the country, burnt and deſtroyed the cities, ſlaughtering great 
a Numbers of the inhabitants, or tranſporting them into other parts of his 

- aominions. They returned, however, under the reign of Cyrus, and 

by once more rebuilt their cities. During the time of Alexander, they | 
lle ere of courſe obliged to ſubmit to that conqueror, and ever ſince that ; 
rem time the country has been for the moſt part either a ſcene of bloodſhed ; 
100: nd deſolation, or groaned under the yoke of deſpotiſm. During th 0 
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10 wank. ſubdued by the Cruſaders, who made it a ſcene. of bloodſhed and 

; 5 murder for upwards of a century. At laſt they were expelled by Sa- 

Aud, adin in 1196; ſince which time it has been in ſubjection to the Turks, 

50 Ind perhaps may now be in a happier ſtate than it ever experienced | 
it ince the commencement of hiſtory. Even yet, however, it is ſub- | 


ected to frequent incurſions from a ſet of robbers called Dru/es, who 
Inhabit mount Lebanon on the one ſide, and of the roving Arabs on | 
Ihe ſouth.  Anciently it was famous for the many large and rich cities | 


Their 
| the 


calt . t contained, but now is only noted for its ruins. 8 5 | 
: K*. The Aſſyrians were deſcended from Athur, and poſ- Of the Aſſyrians. 
- +. eſſed the country on both ſides the river Hiddekel, or AncientNinevel, 


W'igris. On this river ſtood the once ſtately and cele- | 
rated city of Nineveh, about 5co miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Jeruſalem. 
Their power ſeems to have been for a long time very limited; or per- 
Paps the ſpirit. of canqueſt had not been very general in the early ages. 
bout the year 1794 B. C. however, we find them, under Pul, begin- 
ing to extend their empire. Under Tiglath-pileſer, Shalmaneſer, and | 
ennacherib, they continued their conqueſts, and in that time reduced = 2 i | 
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der 10 hnce of Tirhakah king of Ethiopia; but he being defeated, the Jewiſh 


Wl! Media, Perſia, Chaldea, Syria, part of Paleſtine, with the petty na- 


ere couched in ſuch abominable and blaſphemous terms, that the Deity | 
mſelf interpoſed; and by his deſtroying angel cut off 185, e of the - 
Vox. I. „3 1 . tyrant's 


. 3 onarch was left expoſed to the utmoſt danger. The victorious army ; 
Sl Wuickly inveſted Jeruſalem, and to add to their misfortunes, the beſieged - ; 
au ere inſulted in the moſt groſs and ſhameful manner by Rabſhakeh, the ö 
08h Wlyrian general, as well as by letters from the monarch himſelf. Theſe | | 
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tyrant's army in one night. Sennacherib, with the ſurvivors, fled 


New Nine ve h. 


| of the Babylonians. 
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the utmoſt haſte to his own country, where he was ſoon after murdet. 
ed by his own ſons, as he ſacrificed to the idol in whom he put conk. 
dence. But though the Jews were thus miraculouſly freed- from the 


moſt formidable enemy they ever had, it was not long before their 


former calamities returned, owing to their monſtrous mgratitude to the 
God who had fo often protected and ſaved them from their enemies 


Eſarhaddon, the ſucceſſor of Sennacherib; having found means to unite 


the kingdom of Babylon to his own, invaded Judah, and carried away 
captive Manaſſeh the king to Babylon, where he remained a long time 


| Se After the death of Eſarhaddon, however, the Afſyrian 


Empire quickly fell to ruin. The Medes having revolted, and defeated 


the Aſſyrian forces, laid ſiege to Nineveh itſelf ; and would in all proba. 


bility have quickly made themſelves maſters of it, had not their opera. 


tions been interrupted by a terrible invaſion of the Scythians, who for 


28 years over- ran all that part of Aſia. During this time, the Babylo. 
nians alſo revolted from the Aſſyrians, and having joined their forces 
with the Medes, who at length found means to rid themſelves of the 


Seythians, the ſiege of Nineveh was carried on with greater vigour than 


ever. As every precaution, however, had been taken by the beſieged 
during this long interval, it was now found no eaſy matter to accom: 
pliſh their purpoſe, until the river, ſwelled by exceflive rains, or the melt 
ing of the ſnows on the high mountains of Armenia, ſuddenly overflow. 
ed in ſuch a dreadful manner as to lay flat the wall of Nineveh for an 
extent of two miles and an half. As ſoon as the imundation ſubſided, 
the Medes and Babylonians ruſhed in upon their aſtonifhed enemies, 
who being incapable of making any reſiſtance, were every where {laugh- 


| tered in an inhuman manner; the city itſelf, after being plundered of 


every thing valuable, was burnt and reduced to an heap of ruins ; ſuch 
of the inhabitants as had the good luck to elcape, having fled to the 


. Carduchian mountains in the neighbourhood. During this ſiege, it i 


faid that Sarat the king, probably the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, ren- 
dered deſperate by the many calainities which overwhelmed his empire, 


- Burnt himſelf and family, together with all his wealth, computed at no 


leſs than 2500 millions ſterling. The city was never rebuilt, nor for 
many ages has it been known where the ſituation was, 
Another city, likewiſe called Nineveh, was built by the 
Perſians on the eaſt fide of the Tigris ; but, like the former, it has for 
many ages been utterly deſtroyed, and the place where it ſtood unknown. 

. Thus we have ſeen the downfal of the firſt great 
| empire in the world, viz. the Aſſyrian, which was 
ſucceeded by the Babylonian. The hiſtory of the latter is almoſt en. 
tirely unknown till the time of Nabopallaſar, the father of the celebrated 
Nebuchadnezzar. This hero, who was the ſole raiſer of the empire we 
peak of, at leaſt the only one of whom we have any certain account, 
began his exploits about the year 605 B. C. With an army of 300,000 


men, he overthrew Pharaoh-Necho king of Egypt at Carchemiſh, took 


the city, and put all,the garriſon to the ſword. He next aſſiſted Cyar 
ares the Mede in the reduction of Nineveh as above related. After this 
He fell upon the weſtern nations; overthrowing the Syrians, Jews, Am 
monites, and other ſtates in that neighbourhood, as has been alread) 
related in their proper places. Turning his arms again eaſtward, be 


_ Kibdued his former allies the Medes and Perſians. Egypt, nor 
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Wing, and j 
Jas before. „ FF : 
= This fevere chaſtiſement appears to have humbled the haughty heart 
Jof Nebuchadpezzar, and to have wrought a reformation during the lat- 
ter part of his life. On his ſucceſſors, however, it certainly had no ef- 
fect. They followed his footſteps in pride, cruelty, and oppreſſion, eſ- 


I NTRODUCTION, 
od Lybia likewiſe felt the effects of his fury. In ſhort, this monarch is 


onment, while multitudes of others were reduced to ſlavery, Theſe 
monſtrous acts of tyranny are beautifully deſcribed by the prophet 


WI iah, where he calls the king of Babylon an oppreſſor; one that did 
Whake kingdoms, that made the world as a wilderneſs, and opened not 
the door of his priſoners! The wealth of all the conquered countries 
Wbcing carried to Babylon, was employed in decorating that city, and 
Wfortifying it in ſuch a manner as it might be able in all future ages to 
Wreſiſt the ſtrength of the whole world. Its walls were 87 feet in thick- 
neſs, and 350 in height, about 60 miles in circumference, and furniſhed 


59 


et forth in ſcripture as one raiſed up to execute the Divine vengeance 

n devoted nations, and his progreſs exactly accorded with ſuch an of. 
ce. Wherever he conquered, the inhabitants were murdered or car- 
ed into captivity, and vaſt numbers condemned to perpetual impri- 


* 


with a vaſt number of ſtrong towers at proper diſtances, while the great 


extent of ground within the walls, no leſs than 225 ſquare miles, af- 
Wforded abundance of room for corn-fields, gardens, &c. ſo that the in- 
Whabitants could never be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. The gates 
vere of ſolid braſs, and ſo ſtrong, that they ſeemed proof againſt every 
ſiegel Wengine that could be invented; fo that, as far as human ſkill could go, 
the city was to all intents and purpoſes impregnable. Intoxicated with 
his ſucceſs, therefore, this mighty monarch, fancying himſelf more than 
mortal, gave way to ſuch violent emotions of pride and haughtineſs, 
chat the Deity thought proper to puniſh him by ſeven years madneſs, 


according to ſome ; or by transformation for as ou time into an hi- 
deous monſter, according to others; after which his 


6 , orm, - underſtand» 
udgment were reſtored, and he was reinſtated in his kingdom 


@ pecially of the Jews the choſen people of God: which brought on the 


final deſtruction of their empire. The Medes and Perſians revolted, and 
having, under the great Cyrus routed- a prodigious army of Babylo- 


Inians, Lydians, Phrygians, and other mercenaries brought from the weſt 


Babylon taken 
by Cyrus. 


tor two years with little or no ſucceſs. 


hed with impregnable walls and brazen- gates, the ſtratagem weuld have 


of Aſia, ſubdued theſe nations themſelves, and thus cleared their way to 
che capital itſelf, which they immediately inveſted, with _ 5 
the moſt puiſſant and formidable army at that time in the 
world. All their valour, however, availed nothing a- | 
gainſt the fortifications above mentioned; and the ſiege was continued 
. | At laſt, the Perſian general 
having turned aſide the courſe of that branch of the Euphrates 
hich ran through the city, cauſed his troops march down the bed 
Jof the river, into the heart of it. Both banks, however, being forti- 


Javailed them but little, had not the city been immerſed in riot and 


| drunkenneſs, on account of the feſtival of one of their gods. In the con- 


fuſion of this night, the gates which led down to the river were left 
open; the Medes and Perſians had free acceſs, and filled the whole with 
bloodſhed and deſolation. 


The king himſelf was killed, the city plun- 
| dered, and the proud oppreſſors, who inhabited it, reduced to the ſame 
gate of ſervitude to which they had ſo often redyced others. 15 . 
. - 1 | Gs. | * W Y 8 n | "his | 
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time, and its 


Preparation, they began to put their ſcheme in execution. The king 


proof againſt every aſſault. Fearing, however, leſt they ſhould at laſt 


the place was taken by ſtratagem, 3000 of the principal rebels impaled, 


volt, he beat down their walls to a moderate height. 


Decline and total 


| populous for ſome time. Alexander the Great deſigned to reſtore it t 
inundation of the Euphrates, by turning part of the city into a morals, 


knows with certainty where it ſtood. The ſuppoſed feat of it is, be. 
ſides, ſo much haunted by ſerpents and other vile creatures, that it 


| the Arabian. dered, are thoſe of Arabia, Media, and Perſia. The 
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This diſaſter made little impreſſion upon the mind 
of the Babylonians. They had ſcarce recovered from 
5 it, when they meditated a revolt againſt Darius Hy. 
dy Barta ater? ſtaſpes, the third from Cyrus ; being provoked at the 
cd.otal removal of the ſeat of government from their i. 
ty, and finding themſelves now of no conſideration: After four year: 


immediately beſieged them with a powerful army, but their walls were 


be obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions; they came to the cruel 
reſolution of putting to death all the old men, children, and moſt of the 
women in the city. This monſtrous barbarity availed them but little; 


and the reſt pardoned. At the ſame time the king ſupplied them with 
$0,000 women from the adjacent provinces; but to prevent another re: 
Thus rendered lefs defenſible than before, and ha. 
ruin of the city, ving loſt all its conſequence, the mighty city of Baby. 

| lon continued to decline. It remained, however, very 
its original luſtre, but was prevented by death. Seleucus, one of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, who had formerly ſerved in the army under him, was fo far 
from imbibing the ideas of his maſter, that he drained the city of no 
fewer than 500, ooo of its inhabitants, to people a new one built in its 
neighbourhood, which he had called from his own name Seleucia. 
This gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the greatneſs of Babylon; + while an 


rendered it impoſſible to repair the damage, without ſuch expence as 
nobody would, or perhaps could, be at. From this time, therefore, it 
fell into abſolute ruin, and, before the birth of our Saviour, became ut- 
1 terly deſolate, without a ſingle inhabitant. Four centu- 
Dunting park. ries afterwards, the kings of Perſia made uſe of it for an 

hunting park; and, for many ages paſt, no perſon 


are aſleep, or confined to their holes by the cold. _ OD 
The only other nations which had any connection with Judea in the 


* 


e early and whicl N articularly conſt 
Way 00 early ages, and which we have not particularly 


cannot be approached with ſafety, but in the winter time, when the) 


„ 


| =  Arabians inhabited a vaſt tract of country, extending all 
the way ſrom Egypt on the weſt, to Perfia on the eaſt ; and from Pale 
ſtine on the north, to the Indian Ocean on the ſouth. In the eaſtern 
parts, it extended as far north as Syria. The inhabitants were de- 
ſcended from Abraham, by Hagar and Keturah; the ſouthern parts, 
between the Red Sea and Perſian Gulf, being peopled by Joktan 
and the northern by Iſnmael. Though ſome part of this people ap- 
plied themſelves to commerce with the Egyptians and Tyrians, yet, 
from their firſt foundation, they have been diſtinguiſhed for a roving 
unſettled race, living in tents, ſubſiſting on the feth and milk of ther 
cattle, and removing with them from place to place, as beſt ſuited Wi 
their convenience. In all ages, they have alſo been remarkable for Wl 
their ſavage manners, and propenſity to every kind of vice, parent 
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y lewdneſs, murder, revenge, and robbery ; inſomuch, that they be- 
ame a nuiſance to all the nations around them. Notwithſtanding all 


nds 
fron 


Hy: his, and though it was evidently the intereſt of all their neighbours to 9 
the rtirpate them, the moſt potent monarchs: have been obliged to court = 
ir ci. heir friendthip. In the time of Gideon, the Midianites were aſſiſted =_ 
rears y the Arabs, and ſhared the ſame fate with their army. In the tine | 


king f Solomon, they ſent ambaſſadors to that wiſe and ſplendid monarch, 


were ind courted his friendſhip. In the time of his fon Rehoboam, they 
t lat were ſo powerful, that the great eonqueror Shiſhak, or Seſoſtris was 
cruel obliged to protect his kingdom from them by a wide and deep ditch, _ 
f the Wortified with a wall. They did not long continue in friendſhip with 
ittle; the Ifraelites, but joined in the alliance againſt Jehoſhaphat ; and, in 
aled; the reign of his fon Jehoram, terribly ravaged the country of Judea. 
with ET his was ſome time afterwards revenged by the Gadites and Reu- 


Wbenites, who gave the Hagarenes, or l{hmaelites, a terrible overthrow, 
and ſeized on their territories and ill-gotten wealth. The Aſſyrians alſo. 
d ha. ruined ſome of the Arabian tribes ; as the Kedarenes, Dedanites, and 
Baby. Kenites. Many of the firſt were murdered, and their flocks carried 
very Neff; the Dedanites were driven to the woods, where many of them pe- 
it to riſhed with hunger; and the Kenites were carried captive into Nine- 
s ſuc- eh. In the time of Nebuchadnezzar, alſo, vaſt multitudes of differ- 
ſo far ent tribes of Arabs were put to the ſword, their cities burnt and plun- 
of no dered, and the country rendered a mere deſart. All theſe misfortunes, 


er re- 


in its however, were only ſufficient to check, but never in any manner of way 
eo deſtroy them irrecoverably. This, indeed, was meditated by Alex=- .. 
ile an ander the Great; but death put an end to the deſigns of that mightx 
zoraſs, i monarch. The ſame thing was projected by Antigonus, Pompey, 
ace a Auguſtus, Trajan, and Severus; but every one of theſe were ſome 

Tre, it how or other diſappointed, ſometimes by incidents of a very extraor- 


me ut- dinary nature, and not unjuſtly accounted miraculous. 


centu- Thus the Arabs continued not only independent, but for- 8 
for an midable to other nations; yet without attempting much ee . 
perſon foreign conqueſt, until the time of Mahomet. This impoſtor oc eros - 


began to broach his doctrine about the 608th: year of the . 
Chriſtian æra, in which villainous enterpriſe he is ſaid to have been 
aſſiſted by a renegado Jew, and a falſe Chriſtian. For ſome time he | 
@ pretended only to the rights of an inſpired Prophet, viz. to teach his 


is, be- 
that it 
1 the) 


in the doctrine, and perſuade as many as he could by force of argument. b 
- conli- Finding this method, however, inſufficient, and himſelf perſecuted, and 8 
The in danger of his life, he was obliged to have recourſe to violent mea- 1 
ing all ſures. Having thus at laſt, partly by force, and partly by perſuaſion, "| 
\ Pale- united all the different Arabian tribes againſt the reſt of mankind, this 1 
eaſtern monſter died in the year 632, in conſequence of poiſon he had got ſome 1 
ere de: time before. His ſchemes of conqueſt were eagerly followed by thoſe 1 
parts, who ſucceeded him as his repreſentatives, and heads of the falſe reli- ; 
Jok:an WF Sion, as well as by the whole nation. Theſe were named Califs, or 7M 
ple ap Khalifs, while the nation itſelf obtained the name of Sa- 7  -...*: 
is, yet, racens; and the rapidity of their conqueſts exceeded e- Yor One — 
roving Very thing that had been known in the world; thoſe of ſors. CON __ 
f ther Alexander the Great alone excepted. In Aſia they ſub- - 
- ſuited dued Paleſtine, Syria, Chaldea, Perſia, Media, Armenia, Aſſyria; 

ble for I with part of Anatolia, India within the Ganges, and Tartary. In 

W Africa they conquered Egypt, Nubia, Barbary, Libya, Fez, Morocco, 

: J 8 7 4 ; * : 3 ; Yes | 
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62 INTRO DUOTION. ; 


and the other countries on the north of the river Senegal. 'The iNandy 


af Cyprus, and others in the Mediterranean, likewiſe fell under their 


power; nor was even the remote and barren iſland of Iceland free from 
their depredations. On the continent, they conquered the kingdoms of 
Spain, Portugal, with part of Italy and France; but here their  helliſh 


fury was repreſſed ; and, being defeated with prodigious ſlaughter by 
Charles Martel, father of the celebrated king Pepin, their power in the 


weſtern parts began quickly to decay. In the eaſt alſo, they met with 
fo many new enemies, that, being always divided among themſelves, 
they could no longer maintain their ground. The Turks, having left 
their original habitations about Mount Caucaſus, and become very for. 
midable under their ſultan Tangrolipix, made themſelves maſters of 


Perſia; and, in the year 1055, took Bagdad, deprived the khalif of all his 


temporal power, obliging him to remain contented with the ſpiritual 
authority he could derive from Mahomet. The incurſions of the Mo- 
gul Tartars quickly put an end to the remaining power of the Saracens 


m theſe parts; and, in 1258, they entirely abolthed the califate by the 
taking of Bagdad. Still, however, a remnant of the Saracen power 


was left in Egypt and in Spain; but, in 155, the former country was 


conquered by the Turks; and, in 1670, the Saracens, to the number 


of oo, ooo were finally expelled from Spain. Thus the Arabs are 
again reduced to their primitiye inſignificance; yet {till their ancient fe 
rocity and independent ſpirit remains; they own ſubjection to none, and 
even the Grand Seignior is obliged to pay them a tribute of 40,000 
crowns annually, on condition of their allowing a fate paſſage for the 


Turkiſh pilgrims to Mecca. 


ofthe Jews.” Before we proceed to the hiſtory of the nations farther 

| to the eaſtward, we muſt take notice of that of Iſrael ; the 
molt remarkable that ever did, or ever will exiſt. 'Theſe were deſcended 
from Shem ; from Eber, one of his poſterity, they were called Hebrews; 
from Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, they bad the name of Ifraelites, 
or the children of Iſrael; this being a name beſtowed on the patriarch 
by the Deity himſelf; and from Judah, the ſen of Jacob, and head of 
the molt remarkable of all their tribes, they had the name of Jews. 
The whole family of Jacob, with the venerable patriarch himſelf, ha- 
ving gone down into Egypt, where his ſon Joſeph had the management 
Of affairs, as related in holy writ, they ſoon became very populous, in- 


| fomuch that they outnumbered the original inhabitants of the country. 


At this the Egyptians taking the alarm, reduced them to a ſtate of the 
moſt wretched flavery, and cruelly oppreſſed them. This oppreſſion 


did not anſwer the purpole which they intended, viz. that of leſſening 


the numbers of the people whom they dreaded. The more the Jews 


| were oppreſſed, the more they multiplied ; until at laft the king of E- 


27 Pt, finding it impoſſible to get rid of them any other way, determined 
to put an end to the whole race at once; and with this view commanded 
all the male children to be deitroyed as ſoon as they were born. This 
cruel edit, which threatened the deſtruction of his choſen people, wa! 
followed by a miraculous interpoſition of the Deity. -- A deliverer was 
raiſed up in Moſes ; who, after doing many miracles, and inflicting ſe- 
vere plagues on the obdurate and impenitent Egyptians, was at lat 
driven out of Egypt with all his people to the number of 600,000 fight- 
mg men, beſides women and children, and a vaſt number of others, 
called in ſeripture a mixed mullitude; who were probably compoſed. 
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feveral different nations. The Egyptians had no ſooner driven them 
out in this manner than they repented of their having done ſo. The 


king reſolved to purſue them; and with this view, collecting the whole 
; of ſtrength of his empire, took the field in perſon, and came up with the 
liſh if aelires on the borders of the Red Sea. Though Beine Oe 
by he ſaw them miraculouſly guarded by the preſence [ny an foie Na 5 : 
the of the Deity himſelf in the appearance of a cloudy a oy 3 
vith pillar, and though he ſaw. this pillar remove, on his 85 | 
ves, approach, from before their camp, and come between him and the peo- 
leſt ple he meant. to deſtroy, yet this monarch and his infatuated hoſt madly 
for- perſiſted in their attempt. The conſequence was dreadful; for the ſea, 
of having at the Divine command, opened to receive the Iſraelites, afforded 
his them a ſafe paſſage, while it returned with fury upon their purſuers, 
tual and utterly deſtroyed them. e 8 Og 3 
Mo- After their deliverance from Egypt, the Iſraelites were condemned, 
cens on account of their obltinacy and rebellious diſpoſition, to wander for 
the 40 years in the deſarts between that country and the land of Canaan. 
wer At laſt they were ſettled there by Joſhua, about the year 1515 B. C. 
was Their fate in this country correſponded exactly with their obedience 
1ber or diſobedience to the law they had received; and being in general dit- 
are MW obedient, they were of conſequence not only frequently unfortunate, 
t fe- but ſometimes reduced to the very brink of ruin. TS 
and For a long time they continued without any king, be- 


„ooo ing. governed immediately by the Deity himſelf, or by 3 


r the thoſe inſpired prophets and judges whom he occaſionally 
raiſed up. At laſt, probably attributing their frequent misfortunes, 
not to the true cauſe, viz. their own obſtinacy and wickedneſs, but to 


the the want of a regular government among them, they unanimouſly re- 
nded WF ſolved to chooſe themſelves a king, and to have a government like that 
rews; of the nations around them. This was diſpleaſing to the Deity, and the 
lite, people were reptoved for it by his prophet Samuel; however, their de- 
iarch ſire was granted, and Saul, the firſt king, was choſen from the tribe of 
ad of WW Benjamin. The crimes and obſtinacy of this monarch brought deſtruc- 
Jews, tion upon himſelf, and had well nigh involved the nation in the ſame. 
„ ha- After a miſerable reign of no long continuance, in which he was utterly 
ment rejected from the kingdom, and ſubjected to a kind of madneſs at inter- 
s, in- WW vals, he was defeated and killed by the Philiſtines, thus leaving the 
zntry. throne to David, his rival, whom he had for a long time perſecuted, and 
of the attempted to deſtroy. - : es TY. 1 
reſſion . On the death of Saul, a civil war commenced betwixt his family and 
lening David; but, the latter finally prevailing, raiſed the Jewiſh nation to its 
Jews Eutmoſt pitch of power. All the Canaanites who had been left in the 
of E- land were now reduced to ſlavery, and the nations, from the Nile on 
mined the ſouth-weſt to the Euphrates on the north-eaſt, rendered tributary. 
anded Solomon, the ſucceſſor and ſon of David, did not engage in any mar- 
This tial enterpriſes, but applied himſelf to the decoration of the city of Je- 
e, was ruſalem, which he embelliſhed with many ſumptuous and unparalleied 
er was buildings, particularly the temple ſo much celebrated, and which, beſides 
ing ſe being honoured by the Divine preſence, had not its equal, as a building, 
at laſt n the whole world. The magnificence of this monarch was not con- 


fined to Jeruſalem. He built alſs the city of Tadmor, or Palmyra ; 
others, the ruins of which at this day exhibit marks of the utmoſt grandeur. 


ena He likewiſe enriched his ſubjects by an Eaſt India commerce carried on > 
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jo by the way of the Red Sea, importing from thence great quantities of the 
ho precious metals, rich ſpices, &c. ; ſo that the ſcripture informs us, ſilver 
10 Was as the ſtones of the flreet, and nothing at all accounted. of in the 
0 days of Solomon. In the latter part of his life, however, this mighty 
hi * monarch, apoſtatizing from the true God, gave occaſion to the ruin of i 
. the kingdom; for the Deity, diſpleaſed with his conduct, raiſed up ent. 
i mies in different quarters; who, though they did not venture to make Wi 
uh any attack while Solomon lived, nevertheleſs ſoon made his ſucceſſor, 
10 ſfufter ſeverely for their apoſta ggg. nth tn. 0 
1 ES ..-  , _ Immediately after the deceaſe of Solomon, the king. ; 
1 8 | dom, through the imprudence of his ſon, was divided ; 
1010 by the revolt of ten tribes, who ſet up a kingdom of 
WAN: their own ; only Judah and Benjamin remaining with the houſe of Da. 
fl vid. From this time both kingdoms began quickly to decline, both by 
0 reaſon of their wars with one another, and the oppreſſion of their neigh. 
MR bours. In the year 720 B. C. the ten tribes, who conſtituted the king 
Vi don of Iſrael or Samaria, were carried into captivity by Shalmaneſer 
jt king of Aſſyria, from whence they never returned, nor were ever heard Ml 
10 5 * :, of any more as a nation. In 606 B. C. the kingdom of 
Wk abylontſh -: <P | | WF þ 33 
| 3 Judah ſhared the ſame fate from Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Wit! ptivity. E 8 ; | 6 p 
10 | Babylon; and, eight years after, their deſtruction was ren- 
Wh dered complete by the captivity of Jehoiachin, and the carrying away 
Wh moſt of the inhabitants to Babylon 7 
ll The temple and city f. After the Jews had remained quit Je years i 
|My rebuilt, with che fab- captivitg, according to the 2 were delivered 
"A 5 WHO | ; ; * 
41 „ - Squent hiſtory: concerning them, an edict Was 1 ued in 536 B. C. 
4 dy Cyrus for their return, and the rebrilding of 
WHY their city and temple. For their greater encouragement to go on with 
[118 this work, he reſtored. to them the ſacred veſſels which had been taken 
. away by Nebuchadnezzar, and commanded his governors, on the welt 
WA fide of the Euphrates, to ſupply them with the neceſſary expences, as 
. well as materials. Only a few, comparatively ſpeaking, returned to 
wth their native land; of whom 3o,0co were of the tribe of Judah; and 
| 18 other 12 000 probably from ſome of the ten tribes. Notwithſtanding 
100 the favour and protection of Cyrus, the Jews met with great oppoſi- 
110 tion in the building of their temple, and it was not accompliſhed in leſ 
1:11 than 20 years after their return to Jerufalem. Under Ezra and Nehe- 
110 miah the city itſelf was rebuilt ; and this too was not accompliſhed 
| Wh without the moſt vehement oppoſition from. the neighbouring heathens. 
bi” In the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, however, their country was terribly 
; | ravaged by the Perſians ; and numbers of them again carried into cap- 


tivity. A fate ſtill more dreadful threatened them under Alexander the 
Great ; for that impetuous prince, highly provoked at the Jews for ha 
ving aſſiſted the Tyrians in oppoſition to him, marched in an hoſtile 
manner towards the city He was appeaſed, however, by the prudence 
of the high prieſt, who went out to meet him, clothed in his pontifical 
robes, and made his ſubmiſſion. At this time it is ſaid that the pontiff 
ſhewed Alexander the prophecies of Daniel, encouraging him to pro- 
ſecute his enterpriſe againſt Perſia, and aſſuring him of. victory; on 
Which he offered large ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, and confirmed the 
Jews in all the privileges they. had enjoyed under the Perſian kings. 
_ the building of Alexandria in Egypt, multitudes of Jews ah: 
N* Ls r | 5 5 there 
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INTRODUCTION. oF 
here by the king's command, and were allowed the ſame privileges: 
rich his Macedonian ſubjects. . | 
On the death of Alexander, the Jews became in general ſubject to 
is ſucceſſors in Syria, to whoſe territories their country was contiguous. 
aving unluckily, however, aſſiſted Laomedon, the rival of Ptolemy 
agus, they fell under the diſpleaſure of that monarch ; on which he 
Wntered Judea, cruelly ravaged it, and carried off 100,000 priſoners. 
Wh on as theſe arriyed in Egypt, his new dominion, they were treated 
ach che greateſt kindneſs, and even promoted to places of truſt and ho- 
Wor under the government; which induced many others to emigrate 
f their own accord. A like kindnefs was thown to them by Seleucus 
Wing of Syria; who, having built a great number of new cities, pro- 
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ured as many Jews as he could to ſettle in them; and allowed them 
f Da. he ſame privileges they had at Alexandria, Under Ptolemy Philadel- 
th by hus, all the Jewiſh Javes in Egypt were ranſomed ; and, to his fon 
Leigh: WL ucrgetes, it is ſaid, we owe the Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
king. ment, called the Septuagint Verſion; which took its name from there 
aneſer eiag 70 doctors employed in writing it. . 5 
heard = Hitherto we have ſeen the Jews careſſed by the- ä 
om al cceſſors of Alexander, both in Syria and Egypt; The Jews oppref- 
ng of WW now their good fortune began to forſake hem. e Syrians. 

34 * 8 e 


O 


» "0 WP tolemy Philopater, who had offered up facrifices at Jeruſalem, on ac- 
away unt of a victory over Antiochus the Great, deſired acceſs to the Holy 
f HFolies, and forced his way thither, notwithſtanding the remonſtran- 
Ars n es and oppoſition of the prieſts. He had no ſooner, however, it is ſaid, 
ered Wntered the doors of that ſacred apartment, than he had a miraculous 
B. C. Piſion of an horſeman completely armed, who inſtantly ruſhing upon 
ng im, trampled him under his horſe's feet. But, be this as it will, it is 


ertain, that at this viſit to Jeruſalem, the prince we ſpeak of, conceived 
Wn implacable averſion to the Jewith nation. On his return to Egypt, 
Wherefore, inſtead of treating them with kindneſs, as his predeceſſors and 


ned to : ed them to be devoured by wild beaſts. A ſecond miracle now, it is 
id, took place, the animals, inſtead of hurting 
Puſly on the ſpectators, and deſtroyed many of them. After this, the 


ppoli- News put themſelves under the protection of Antiochus king of Syria; 


Wy whom they were kindly treated; but the Egyptian general, Scopas, 


Nehe- Bil dbliged them to return to the obedience of their former maſters, and 
pliſhed De better to ſecure their dependence, placed a garriſon in Jeruſalem. 
2520 nder the reign of Antiochus, the Jews were condemned to endure the 
rri | 

0 Cap- invent. The high prieſt having refuſed to comply OS 
Jer tie ith certain heathen rites, which the king took it into The temple profa- 
for has Wis head to enjoin, he turned tim ont of his office, 3 5 
hoſtile WM ppointing in his room Jaſon, the brother of Onias, chus Epiphanes. 
ade Pho purchaſed the office for 350 talents of ſilver. 

nti ; 


Hongh the new high prieſt was by no means ſo ſcrupulous in point of 
| eligion as his brother had been, Antiochus, perhaps defirous of more 
oney, quickly turned him ont alſo, and appointed in his place Mene- 
aus, another brother, who bought the office for 650 talents. In the 
can time, the king having undertaken an expedition to Egypt, a re- 
ort was ſpread of his death; at which the Jews imprudently teſtified 

leir joy in a public manner, and Jaſon attempted to recover the prieſt- 

r . hood. 


pontif 
to pro- 
ry ; on 
3ed the 
; kings: 
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there 


imſelf had formerly done, he collected as many as he could, and expo- 


g the Jews, turned furi- 


:moit oppreſſion, that the pride, madneſs, and cruelty of a tyrant could 
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ſince the days of Nebuchadnezzar. Antiochus quickly returned with 
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the treaſury of the temple, amounting to 18e talents ; appointing at 
the ſame time two of the moſt cruel monſters he could pick out, to be 


executed with the ſame ſxvage ſpirit which dictated it. The Syrian 


the ſabbath-day, inſomuch that they would not then even defend their 


murdered all thoſe who came with that intention. Thus the daily ſa. 


; ; os 


hood: This brought upon them the worſt diſaſter they, had experienced 


his army; killed 49, ooo of the Jews, and fold as many more for ſlaves. 
He ſeized alſo upon great part of the ſacred veſſels, with the money ii 


governors of the, country. Still, however, inſatiable with the miſeries 
of this unhappy nation, he, in a ſhort time after, ordered his troops to 
plunder the cities of Judea, to kill all ſuch as were able to bear army 
and ſell the women and Children for ſlaves. This inhuman order was 


troops, underitanding that the Jews had a ſuperſtitions veneration for i h 


own lives, made choice of it for entering the city of Jeruſalem. Meet. : 
ing with no oppoſition, they butchered vat multitudes in eold blood, e 


and carried oft 10,000 priſoners ; the temple was then made utterly de- 
folate, and all worſhip of the true God there prohibited by means of a Wil J 
fort in the neighbourhood, whence the Syrian ſoldiers ſallied out, and 


rag | by 
crifice was taken away; the temple was profaned by all manner of 0 
lewdneis and debauchery; nay, itſelf was dedicated to Jupiter Olym- Wt - 
pius, and his ſtatue ſet up on the altar of burnt offerings. : F 


no human valour could poſſibly be thought to ſurpaſs. Mattathias, 2 


166 B. C. the temple was purified by Judas Maccabeus, after it had 
been profaned for three years and an half, and the daily facrifice abo- 


cover from its diſtreſſes. This floarithing ſtate continued for ſome time. i 


tinued to be ſo till ſome time after the death of Alexander Janzus, 
which happened about 79 B. C. His widow governed the kingdom 


after, a civil war took place between her two ſons, Ariſtobulùs and Hyr: 
canus. Having for ſome time made the country a ſcene of flaughte! 


| Judea ſubdued 


For ſome time, the Jews were now perſecuted and flaughtered in ſuch WM 
a manner that the nation ſeemed to be in danger of extermination. At 
Exploits of the 12 however, deliverers were raiſed BP as formerly; 
Maccabees. Who, though not miraculouſly inſpired, as the heroes in 

former ages had been, yet performed ſuch exploits as 


prieſt, with his ſons Judas, Jonathan, Simon, &c. eſpecially the two 
former, took arms, and not only defended themſelves with incredible 
bravery, but gave the Syrians many and dreadful defeats. In the yer 


liſhed for 1150 days. By him and his ſucceſſors alſo the affairs of the 
nation, both civil and religious, were regulated in the beſt manner ther 
ſituation would allow; and the Jewiſh nation once more began to re. 


The Maccabees indeed were all cut off one after another, by the tres. 
chery of the Syrian governors ; yet through their prudent management, 
the kingdom of Judea was once more rendered independent; and con. 


with conſiderable prudence after his deceaſe ; but, ſhe dying nine years 


and deſolation, and finding themſelves unable to decide the quarrd 
| without foreign aſſiſtance, Hyrcanus called in the Ars 
bians, and Ariltobulus the Romans. Thus the libertis 
of the country were entirely loſt ; for theſe haught) 
conquerors, who never aſſiſted, but with a view to enſlave, ſubdued the 
whole kingdom to themſelves. On this occaſion alſo the temple wa 
profaned by Pompey ; and a ſhort time after, it was pillaged of about 
10, o00 talents of ſilver, by Craſſus on his expedition to Fart 


by the Romans. 


Need 


in A long civil war followed, and the country continued for 32 years 2 
Wit | 


continued ſcene of W and murder; when at laſt matters were 


aves, ſomewhat ſettled under Herod the Great. He had obtained the crown 
CY in through the intereſt of Mark Anthony the triumvir, and ingratiated 
8 A himſelf with his rival Auguſtus, by making compliances inconſiſtent 
to be with the true religion. Finding it neceſſary on that account to ingra- 
ſerie i tiate himſelf with the Jews, he ſet about repairing the temple, which at 
PS 10 chat time was in a ruinous condition. In three years and an half the 
nies principal parts were finiſhed in a moſt magnificent manner, and the reſt 
4s 


in eight years after. All this ſplendor, however, was now quickly to 


IJ TH ceaſe. By the time our Saviour was 12 years of age, Judea was entire- 


MN for 
| their 
Meet 
blocd, 
ly de- 
8 of a 
t, and 


Wit does not appear that the Jews had any juriſdiction in criminal affairs 
without the intervention of the Romans. The latter continued their 
W encroachments and oppreſſions, each ſucceeding governor being worſe 
than his predeceſſor. The rebellious and turbulent diſpoſitions of the 


F 


chan it would otherwiſe have been. At laſt, a univerſal” 


ty fa. revolt enſuin „the Roman general Ceſtius Gallus, laid Final deſtruction 
ner of of the city and 


lege to the city, about the 67 year of the Chriſtian temple. 

nt : * S "#7 TH Ip E. 

ra; but ſoon after raiſed it without any viſible rea- OF ITO 
W {on for his ſo doing. The Chriftians in Jeruſalem, however, took this 


n ſuch Jas a warning for them to depart according to the words of our Saviour. 


Olym- 


. At Mot of them repaired to Pella, a city beyond Jordan, where they re- 
merh; mained in ſafety, while the Romans proceeded in their operations a- 
rocs u gainſt Jeruſalem. After deſtroying the places of leſſer note, Veſpaſian 
ous asg cloſely inveſted the, capital. The | Ao were infatuated with the notion 
2 that the Deity would interfere in defence of his temple, and therefore 

e two! 


BY © defended themſelves in the moſt deſperate manner, even to the very laſt 
redible - 


ie Jeu horror. Three factions, inflamed by the moſt diabolical fury, ſlaugh- 
it hal tered one another without mercy within the walls, unleſs when they were 
e * Jobliged to unite againſt the attacks of the Romans. The famine was ſo 
of the 


© terrible that the people not only fed on the dead bodies of the ſlain, but 
E women eat their children; while a peſtilence was occaſioned by the vaſt 
number of corpſes, and the famine. was augmented by the mutual de- 
ſtruction of magazines which took place betwixt the parties already. 


er their 
1 tO re- 
e time. 


ae tres: mentioned. In ſhort, after every ſpecies of diſtreſs that can be concei - 
e mende ved to befal the human race had come upon the devoted inhabitants, 
d com after every crime had been committed that we can ſuppoſe the human 
Janzus heart capable of, the city was taken, the Romans forcing their way into 
ingdom it from the eaſt. „% pee . 

e As they had from the beginning of the ſiege uniformly refuſed every 
d Hy! offer of mercy from the conquerors, the latter now maſſacred every one 
aughte! Ithey met with. Even in this deſperate extremity, 6000 of the Jews, 
LG Will infatuated with the belief that God would miraculoully interpoſe in 

e Ara 


che defence of his temple, took refuge in that once ſacred building. 


__ Titus was very deſirous to preſerve it; but a ſoldier, throwing a fire- 
921 s brand into one of the apartments, it took fire and blazed with extraor- 
ue | 


le wall dinary violence, Titus the Roman general, and afterwards emperor, 
3 


f about 


P army enly burnt to the ground, but the foundations of both were ploughed 
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: ly reduced to the form of a Roman province. At the time of his death, 


ess themſelves alſo rendered the yoke of the Romans more grievous | 


l 
: 
# 
- 
1 


moment. The ſiege was attended with circumſtances of the utmog 


gave orders that the flames ſhould be extinguiſhed ; but all his com- 
mands were at that time diſregarded. The temple and city were not 


ure 
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peror, notwithſtanding his great ſkill in military affairs, could reduce 


them entirely. In one of their wars; 600, oo Jews are ſaid to have 
panned by the ſword ; and, for ſeveral years after; annual fairs were 


them do ſo without bribing the ſoldiers. employed to guard its or greatly 


hazarding their own lives. 


been able to ſuppreſs. them, or make them alteg their opinions. Their 


the Perſians © 


before involved. Having taken Babylon, as already related, in the 
the death of his uncle Cyaxarus, in Scripture called Darius the Mede; 


tle with the Scythians ; though the beſt hiſtorians are of opinion that 


Egypt to a miſerable condition; but he was foiled in his enterprize on 


88 embroiled with the Greeks, whoſe military ſkill was 


+ 
7 
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Wy | up, probably in queſt of treaſure. In this ſiege and 
755 1 8. . maſſacre A . Jews are ſuppoſed to have iſhed, 
Boe. numbers ſtill, however, remained in the Roman domi. 
; nions ; and theſe were not yet taught to lay afide their 
violent and rebellious ſpirit, which had brought upon them ſo many 
terrible calamities. In the reign of Trajan they raiſed a violent ini. 
rection, and in ſome meaſure revenged themſelves of what they had 
ſuffered, by murdering Foo, ooo of the Roman ſubjects; nor was it 
without much difficulty, as well as vait effuſion of blood, that the em. 


them to obedience. The city was rebuilt, and peopled by = colony of 
heathens, in the year 134; and at the ſame time an edict was iſſued 
prohibiting the rite of circumciſion. New revolts, however, enſued ; 
and ſuch inveterate enemies did they ſhew themſelves on all occaſion; 


to the Romans, that the emperors ſeemed determined to exterminate 


eld in Syria for ſelling the captives. They were not even permitted 
to approach the ruins of their capital; nor, for 500 years, durſt any df 
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Since that time the Jews have been diſperſed through all nations of 
the world, without being incorporated with any one. At different times 
they have ſuffered terrible perſecutions; yet no calamity has either 


number at preſent throughout the world is: ſuppoſed to be about three 
millions; of which one is contained in the Turkith empire, 300, co in 
Perſia, and about 1,70c,cce in Europe and other parts of Aſia, 

H. gor N We muſt now take a review of the affairs of the weſt, 
in conjunction with thoſe of the Perſians, who, for ſome 


* * 
r 


and Greeks. time, had a principal ſhare in the tranſactions of Europe. 

e heſe were in a great meaſure unknown till the time of 
Cyrus, who not only founded their empire, but likewiſe raiſed it at 
once to the greateſt height to which it ever attained. This monarch 
flouriſhed at a very remarkable period; for with him the ſacred hiſtory 
in a great meaſure is finiſſied, and profane hiſtory begins to emerge 
from its obſcurity, and the many fabulous accounts in which it was 


„ . 
J th ” * * 


year 338 B. C. he ſucceeded to the throne of Media and Perſia, after 
which he poſſeſled till 5 20, when he is ſaid to have been killed in a bat- 


he died a natural death. tter his deceaſe, the Perſian empire began 
almoſt inſtantly to decline. His ſucceſſor Cambyſes, indeed, reduced 


Ethiopia, and loſt a vaſt army in his mad expedition through the defarts 
of Lybia, againſt the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was atterwards 
viſited by Alexauder the Great. Darius Hyſtaſpes was 


0 8 * . o X oY 
Unſucceſslul indeed a wiſe and valiant prince, but he was unJuckuy 


expedition f 


pes into Greece. more than ſuſſicient to counterbalance all the numbers 
bppf the Perſian army. The cauſe of the quarrel orig!- 
nally was, that the Grecks had aſſiſted the lonians in a revolt againſt 
a | | VVV Darius ; 


— 
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and Darius; and he was particularly provoked againſt the Athenians for 
ſhed: leſtroying the city of Sardis. A little before this time alſo, notwitk- 
lomi. landing the inſtitutions of Solon, already mentioned, nay, even during 
their Nine lifetime of that legiſlator, one Piſiſtratus had found meaps to be- 
men ome ſovereign ; or, as the Greeks ſtiled him, tyraut of Athens, 
int. Mhough the Athenians themſelves could not help allowing that he go- 
y had erned with the utmoſt lenity, they were exceſſively impatient of his 
ras Kt overnment; and when his two ſons, Hippias and Hipparchus came 
e em. Ne reign conjunctly, the latter was killed, and the former obliged to 
educe Neave the country. Hippias took refuge at the court of Perſia, where 
ny of Ne was kindly entertained by Darius, already provoked beyond mea- 
ifued Hire againſt the Athenians, By the perſuaſions of Hippias he was in- 
ined ; MW uced to ſend a very numerous army into Greece, Their numbers, 
ations WWhowever, were by no means able to cope with the valour of the Greeks.” 
nate un hundred thouſand Perſians were overthrown by Miltiades, with 

have Maly ten thouſand Greeks, and the enterprize at this time came to 

were ought. It was reſumed, however, with double vigour Ex 5 4: 10 5 
nitted y Xerxes, the ſon of Darius. In order to encourage his + pd 
any of Hldiers to behave better than thoſe of his father had + Ea. 


reat! 
rea 


ons of 4 g to Herodotus, it conſiſted of upwards of two millions, excluſive of 
times he neceſſary attendants, and thoſe who followed it with a view to 
either I lunder, or from other motives. Theſe are ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
Their NMeen more numerous than even the ſoldiers themſelves ; ſo that the 
three Whole multitude of perſons who followed the Perſian monarch on this 


200 in 
umbers are by many judicious and learned hiſtorians ſaid to be exag- 


> welt, Nerated; but, whatever may be in this, we are certain that the multi- 
- ſome ade was immenſe ; far exceeding any thing that the Greeks could 
urope. uſter in oppoſition It was not, however, by mere dint of numbers 
ime of hat the victory was to be obtained. The vaſt multitudes of Perſians 
it at ere defeated both by ſea and land; and the enterprize was not only 
onarch bandoned in a ſhameful manner, but the mighty monarch himſelf was 
hiſtory ad to eſcape to Aſia in a fiſhing boat. 5 r : 
merge The Greeks, having thus expelled the Perſians, and in ſo doing ob- 
it was hined ſome ſhare of their wealth, began eagerly to thirſt for more, and 
in the om this moment ſeem to have projected the conqueſt of Aſia. From 
„after His, however, they were for ſome time prevented, by reaſon of their 
Mede ; erpetual quarrels with one another. A conſciouſneſs of their valour 
a bat» endered them haughty and inſolent to one another, while the Perſians 
n that r ſome time took care to foment the quarrels by. diltributing gold a- 
began Mong the different parties; and, fiding ſometimes with _.... . - 
educed re and ſometimes with another, as beſt ſuited their PRUip becomes 
ö 4 | | | ſovereign of 
17e on Nin purpoſes. Hence aroſe the fatal Peloponneſian war, Greece. 
deſarts Which laſted 27 years; and which proved the ruin of | 


rwards reece. Other conteſts and wars ſucceeded; until, at laſt, both 


Yes was Wrecks and Perſians were enflaved by a power to whom neither had 
lucky ccherto paid the leaſt attention. This was the kingdom of Macedon, 
inn was ich had for a long remained in obſcurity, and was generally reckon- 
umbers a kind of tributary to Perſia. By the craft and enterpriling ſpirit 
1 eng E Philip, however, it became not only powerful, but capable of con- 
again! 


Fading with all Greece; and of this the monarch juſt mentioned took 
Darius; . 5 I a | : 


one, this monarch took the field in perſon. His army was more nu- 
Werous than any recorded in hiſtory, either before or ſince. Accord 


Necaſion are thought by them to have exceeded five millions. Theſe 
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yo INTRODUCTION. 
ſuch advantage, that, by one deciſive battle at Cheronea, he reduce 
all the ſtates to an entire dependence upon himſelf. In fhort, Philiz, 
by dint of bribery, fair ſpeeches, and force, when he could not gan 
Bis point otherwiſe, had, even before the battle, gained ſuch an aſcen. 
dency over the Greeks, now degenerated and corrupted, that they could 
make no effectual ſtruggle, but allowed themſelves to be deprived d 
their liberties without any farther reſiſtance. What eontributed in a 
eſpecial manner to this was, that moſt of the orators in the Greek 
fates had been bribed into the ſervice of the Macedonian monarch, 
Demoſthenes alone oppoſed him; and even he was unable to gan 
over the hearts of his countrymen, once corrupted, to the cauſe of truth 
W Pb had Y jet ed the ſovereign 
3 Philip had no ſooner obtained the ſovereignty d 

8 ben than he made preparations for the Sar ag o 
yg ep nmr the Perſian empire, a project he had undoubtedly form. 
"— +* + ed long before. This conqueſt, however, was reſervel 
for his ſon Alexander; the father being murdered a ſhort time afta 
the battle of Cheronea. The young prince was unanimoufly choſe 
generaliſſimo of the Grecian forces, excepting only the ſtates of Athen 
and Thebes. Alexander, provoked at their oppoſition, took the city 
of Thebes by ſtorm, and maſſacred the inhabitants, after which none 
_ dared to make any oppoſition to his will. _—— then put himſelf at 
the head of a choſen army, Alexander entered Aſia, and, with the mol 
aſtoniſhing fucceſs, vanquiſhed every enemy who oppoſed him in the 
eld, took every city and fortreſs to which he laid fiege ; and having 
_ overcome many natural obſtacles never ſurmounted by any but himfeli 
in no longer time than fix years, totally overthrew the empire of the 
Perfrans. After this, carrying his arms ſtill to the eaſtward, he con. 
quered all the countries to the banks of the Indus, and would har: 
proceeded ſtill farther, had not his ſoldiers refuſed to follow hm, 
Finding it impoſſible, however, to overcome their obſtinacy, he was con 
trained to return, but came no farther than Babylon. Here he prope 
ſed to have fixed his royal ſeat, and, with this view, attempted to re 
ſtore the devoted city to its former grandeur ; but this he could not ac: 
compliſh, being ſeized with a burning fever, which carried him off mz 


few days. e 0 
88 As Alexander died without having named any {uc- 
rg of the ceſſor, the moſt dreadful contentions inſtantly took plac: 
reek empire : 2 | 
after his death. among his principal officers, each of whom ſecretly at 
pPired to the ſovereignty, though they pretended the ut 
moſt regard to the royal family. Under this pretence, the empire wa 
parted among them ſeveral times over; while the family they pretend 
ed to ſerve were all murdered by one or other, not even excepting tit 
filters of Alexander; ſo that not a ſingle relation of this magnificent 
hero: was allowed to remain aliũyv ee. 8 
Matters being a little ſettled, the Macedonian empire, as had bel 
revealed to Daniel, was divided into four parts. Caſſander had Greece 
| the weſtern part; Lyſimachus had Thrace and Bithynia, on the north; 
Seleucus Nicator had Syria and the eaſtern provinces z while Ptolem 
Lagus had Egypt. None of theſe, however, were of any long cot 
tinuance, excepting the empires of Syria and Egypt. The former wa 
at firſt very powertul and extenſive; comprehending the kingdoms 0 
Syria, Perſia, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Armenia, Forgoy, an 
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mot all the lefſer Aſia. The latter contained not only Egypt, but 


oy Phenicia, Paleſtine, Celo-Syria, Caria, Cyprus, part of Arabia, and the 


gran Iſles. The princes of both, however, ſoon became exceedingly 


425 legenerate, eſpecially thoſe of Syria; and of conſequence this empire 
coul egan ſooneſt to decline. Both parties weakened themſelves by wary 
ed A ith one another; and, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the em- 


Wire of Syria was almoſt entirely overthrown by that of Egypt. Reco- 


Gred ering from this diſaſter, it ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the revolt of 
narch e Parthians ; while the growing power of the Romans threatened 
; ga oth with deſtruction, and did at laſt entirely deſtroy them both. 


With regard to the ſtate of arts and learning among © 
he Greeks during this period, we find the moſt mag- State of learning 
Nicent accounts among the different hiſtorians, though 2 8 
Perhaps theſe may juſtly be ſuſpected of exaggeration. . 
What many eminent men flouriſhed in that country, however, from the 


Cf truth 


ity of 
tion of 


+ 


. Wime of Cyrus to that of Alexander is certain; and that they were elo- 
e aſe Went, brave, and well ſkilled in every thing belogging to the military 
choſen rt is equally certain. Beſides theſe accompliſhments, the Greeks ex- 
Athen]! felled in the arts of architecture, ſculpture, and painting, though it is 
he cit Woubtful whether they came up to the ancient Egyptians in theſe arts, 
\ noni ee the bold aſſertions of many authors. The paſſage al- 
elf a eady quoted from Mr Norden, concerning the ruins of the temple and 
je mol Palace at Thebes, plainly intimates, that in his opinion the ſuperiority 
in th; Ws due to the Egyptians. The moſt celebrated painter in all Greece 
havin Apelles; but as far as relates to the materials with which he work- 
\innfel; d, bis performances mutt have been inferior to thoſe of his Egyptian 
of the bredeceſſors; for we are informed, that in his time, colour-making had 


1e con-. | ; | 
Id hav Paintings muit have greatly exceeded what are now to be met with; 
„ him nce it is related that the colours he made uſe of were ſo bright that it 


Was neceſſary to cover the pieces with a dark-coloured. varniſh, leſt the 
Wlare of the colouring ſhould offend the eye. | 

In other reſpects the molt celebrated ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and 
Farriors, were produced among the Greeks. The writings of Socrates, 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xenophon, may be juſtly compared with thoſe of 
Iny age or in any country; and indeed many learned and ingenious 


as CON 
propo- 
| to re- 
not at. 
off ina 


iny fuc Wen in modern times have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greeks 
ok place theſe reſpects. We have already taken notice of their {kill in mili- 
retiy A affairs; to which we may now add, that, by the Greeks, war was 
the ut reduced to a ſcience j and patriotiſm was carried among them to 
ire wa great an height of enthuſiaſm as ever it was among the Romans; 
pretend hough it mult be acknowledged, that even in military affairs the Greeks 
ting tere excelled by the latter people, and probably equalled in every o- 
-nificeit Her, that of eloquence alone excepted. _— © a | 


The Romans were deſcended, according to their own 


een ccount, from the Phrygians who eſcaped the vengeance Hiftory of the 
1. the Greeks at the deltruction of Troy: and oh . 
e north ved Æneas into Italy. Romulus, the founder of the ſtate, could be 
Ptolem! alled no other than the leader of a gang of Banditti ; though he ap- 
ong col ears to have poſſeſſed not only very great talents for war, but likewiſe 
mer ww" the ſettling and government of a riſing empire. Under him the 
doms JR") of Rome was founded about the year 753 B. C.; at which time 
tus, and e [tate of Italy, divided inte a great number of petty principalities, 


almok facilitated 


Freatly degenerated. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that in his days the 
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number of women from one of the neighbouring nations cas Sabine 


did not, however, imitate the barbarity of the eaſtern monarchs, who 


and populous by a continual influx of inhabitants ; while he took care 


ferable to that made uſe of by himſelf. Thus having, in the war with 


eivil concerns of his new ſtate; he inſtituted a ſenate compoſed origi 
nally of rco perſons renowned for their wiſdom and. experience, divided 


he himſelf had choſen. 


ſion of his empire by conqueit ; but, nevertheleſs, contributed in ano. 
ther way to the eſtabliſhment of its grandeur. By him the ceremonies 


After his death the martial ſyſtem was revived under Ancus. Martius, 


ages the city of Rome became terrible to her neighbours. Nor was tit 


mon ſewers conſtructed by Tar quinius Priſcus, for draining the city d 
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8 the execution of his proj ject. The new ball bad at 0 i 
little to ſubſiſt upon, except what they plundered from their neighbours; 
and ſo little were they held in eſtimation by the neighbouring nations, 
that none could be found who would give their daughters in marriage 
to. ſuch vagahonds ; ſo that they were obliged to carry off, by force, 3 


This quickly brought on a war with that nation, which might probably 
have proved fatal to the Romans, had not the women, on whoſe account 
the quarrel began, interpoſed, and made up the peace ; after which the 
Romans and Sabines were incorporated into one people. 

Thus was laid the foundation of all the Roman grandeur. The new 
increaſe of ſtrength gave vigour to the martial ſchemes of Romulus; 
and theſe were purſued with unexampled ſucceſs. The Roman prince 


depopulated the countries they ſubjected; on the contrary he united 
them to his own ſtate; thus rendering the city exceedingly powerful 


to keep up and increaſe the military {kill of his people by a conſtant 
and careful obſervation of the arms made uſe of by his enemies, their 
method of making war, &c. and adopting whatever appeared to be pre. 


the Sabines already mentioned, obſerved the buckler of that nation to 
be preferable to his own, he immediately ordered the Romans to adopt 
that of the people they had fought with. _ 

With all his martial talents, however, Romulus did not neglect the 


his people into two claſſes, Patricians and Plebeians ; but, after a long 
reign, was, according to the beſt hiſtorians, privately murdered, on ac: 
count of his arbitrary behaviour, by the members of the ſenate whom 


Numa, who ſucceeded Romulus, did not apply himſelf to the exten 


of their religion were ellablithed ; to do which the more effectually, he 
himſelf pretended to an intercourſe with the gods. He taught his peo. 
ple alſo to pay a proper veneration to the oaths they took; which at 
terwards proved of the highelt utility to them in their military diſcipline 


Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius; fo that even in theſe early 


magniſicence of theſe ancient monarchs at all inferior to what might it 
expected from the ſovereigns of a great and powerful city. The com. 


the water and other nuiſances, which frequently proved very mcoure 
nient, were conſidered as an extraordinary work even during the mol 
exalted tate of the empire. 

Ihe tyranny and inſolence . Tarquin II. occt 
Exputhon of Tar- ſioned a conſiderable revolution in the affairs of ts 
Juin avd change n Romans, and for ſome time put a ſtop to their con 
the form of govern- 
ws. queſts. - He had obtained the crown by the murde 

| of his father-in-law, Servius Tullius, and continued 


to ſupport himſelf in it by the molt arbitrary and oppreſſive weile 
Ne Go | 


* 


x ; 
* : * 25 
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t laſt his ſon, Sextus Tarquinius, having raviſhed a lady of high rank, 
ch a powerful combination was formed againſt the monarch, that not 


t firh 
Ours 
tions, 
rriage 
8 
rce, a 
ines, 
>Dadbly 
count 
ch the 


ver afterwards ſuffered in Rome. Inſtead of a king, the Romans 
Wo had two magiltrates called Conſult, choſen annually, who, during 


niſhed monarch, however, did not quietly reſign his kingdom. Ha- 
Ing applied to the Hetrurians, a powerful nation in the neighbour- 
Wood, a long and violent war commenced, in which, however, the Ro- 
ans proved at laſt victorious ; and the Tarquins were finally obliged 


een BW quit all thoughts of the ſovereignty. 


nulus; 
prince 
„ Who 
united 
werſul 
K care 
onſtant 
„ their 
be pre. 
ar with 
tion to 
) adopt 


Though the conſular might have been thought more favourable to 
Pe extenſion of the empire, than the regal government, it was not till 
very conſiderable time after the expulſion of the Tarquins, that the 
Wnits of the empire began to extend much beyond the city itſelf. This 
WW: principally owing to the want of union among the citizens. It has 
ready been obſerved, that Romulus originally divided his people into 
Wo clatſes, Patricians and Plebeians, ſomething re- | 


twixt the Pas 
tricians and 
Plebetans. 


Wired quickly commenced betwixt the two parties: 
he patricians, who poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare of wealth, 
Wdeavoured to engroſs the whole lands belonging to the 


lect the 
d origi. 
divided 
a long 
„on ac. 
> Whom 


We plebeians, driven to deſpair by the injuries they ſuſtained, attempted 
revenge themſelves by refuſing to ſerve againſt the common enemy. 
W us the city was frequently brought into the utmoſt danger, and might 
Wilibly have been entirely ruined by theſe contentions, had not a com- 
Fomiſe been made by the election of one of the conſuls from among 
Pe plebetans. Thus the common people acquired a greater ſhare of 


R ter . * = . 

RE \-o. Per, and being leſs ſubject to oppreſſion, exerted their whole force 

„ eiinſt the enemies of their country, fo that the neighbouring nations in 
emonis WIE | 

aly were gradually reduced one after another, and the Romans be- 

ally, le... | 
mm maſters of the whole country. | ; | 

P The extenſive territories which the city of Rome now poſſeſſed, the 


hich dl. 
iſcipline. 
Martius, 
ſe earl 
was the 


alt multitude of inhabitants it contained, and their great ſcill in military 
airs, fitted her for becoming miſtreſs of che world; and to this the 


Fas ſoon found for carrying their arms out of Italy, and commencing 
war with the powerful city of Carthage. This was 


ight WE... ; 3 
01g "ated on the coaſt of Africa, on the place where Acconne of the | 
I ON. nis now ſtands, and had been built, or at leaſt greatly > 
income. larged, by a colony of Tyrians under queen Dido, in 869 B. C. 


heſe, like the other Phœnicians, had applied themſelves chiefly to com- 
erce and maritime affairs; by which they had greatly enriched them- 
lves ; not forgetting at the ſame time to extend their territories by con- 


the mol 


II. oct 
irs of the 
heir col! 
e murde 
-ontinued 
methods 

l 


qually ſucceſsful with the Romans in the cultivation of a martial ſpirit 


ere able to effect their purpoſe, but frequently met with the moſt 
eadful overthrows. Their attachment to commerce alſo, and the 
Vol. I. | 6 wealth 


ly Tarquin was expelled, but the regal power entirely aboliſhed, and 


e time of their office, were inveſted with ſovereign authority. The 


W-nbling our nobility and commonality. An inveterate Diſſentions be- 


public, or whatever ſhould be acquired by conqueſt, into their own 
ads; thus leaving the plebeians to ſtarve, at the ſame time that they 
preſſed them otherwiſe in the moſt cruel manner. On the other hand. 


bition of the people ſeemed principally to be directed A pretence 


elt, when a proper opportunity offered. They had not, however, been 


d military diſcipline; and hence, though they ſent forth very nume- 
zus armies into Sicily, with a view to conquer that ifland, they never 
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wealth it brought into their country, prompted them chiefly to emploſ 
mercenary troops in their armies. As theſe had no intereſt in the coun, 
try they pretended to ſupport, it is no wonder that they were alway 
ready to betray its intereſts ; nay frequently to revolt, and fight again 
it. On the other hand, the Romans fought perſonally for their lands 
houſes, and children; and not only were thus engaged by the ſtrongeſ 
motives to exert themſelves, but likewife, being ſtrangers to commerce, 
they had little hopes of enriching themſelves but by the ſpoils of their 
enemies. The Carthaginian ſtate, therefore, at the 
commencement of the firſt Punte war, which took place 
about the year 264 B. C. though ſplendid and opulent, was by no means 
able to contend with that of Rome. Their want of fkill in maritime 
affairs indeed at firſt ſubjected the Romans to ſome inconvenience ; hut 
a Carthaginian veſſel happening to be ſtranded on the coaſts of Italy, 
they took advantage of it to conſtruct a model from thence : and having 
ſoon equipped a fleet, defeated the Carthaginians in the very firſt en. 
counter. Not contented with defeating the enemy at ſea and in Sicih, 
the Romans purſued them into their own country, and invaded Africa. 
'The conſul Regulus, who headed the army of his countrymen in Africa, 
carried all before him. The Carthagimitms, reduced to deſpair, begged 
for peace on any terms; but the haughty conſul, intoxicated with his 
ſucceſs, would be ſatisfied with nothing lefs than the ruin of their city, 
His pride and inſolence met with the fate they merited ; for the Cartha. 
ginians having for one day committed the care of their army to Xantip- 
pus, a Lacedemonian, the Romans received ſuch a dreadful defeat, 
that only 20co of their army eſcaped death or captivity. þ 
The Carthaginians were now in their turn elated beyond meaſure, 
and wreaked their fury on the unfortunate conſul, who had been taken 
priſoner” in the late battle. Him they tormented in 'a cruel manner, 
and ſent back with their ambaſſadors to Rome, to treat of a peace, 
Regulus, however, was ſo far from anſwering their expectations, that 
he adviſed his countrymen not to make peace with them on any account; 
ſetting forth the diſtreſſed and exhauſted ſtate of the enemy, who, be 
ſaid, could not hold out long againſt the Roman power. At this vil 
his countrymen, having compaſlion on his miſcrable fituation, intreated 
Regulns to remain among them ; but he, probably unable to ſurvive hi 
_ — choſe to return to Carthage where he ſuffered a moſt crud 
death. C 2 5 . pf : 

The war was now carried on with freſh vigour. The Carthaginians 
having employed Hamilcar Barcas, the father of the celebrated Hanni. 
bal, in Sicily, he in ſome meature retrieved their affairs in that iſland; 
though, by reaſon of the exhauked ſtate of his country, and the mi 

management of former generals, he could not effect any thing decitive 
However, he gave the Romans a great deal of trouble; and for elevel 
years maintained the poſt of Eryx againſt their whole power. It is in. 
deed ſcarce probable that he could have been driven from thence at al, 
| had it not been ſor a decifive battle gained by the Romans at i 
which obliged him at laſt to ſurrender the place; and conclude a peace 
on very diſadvantageous terms. | 4 
As the Romans, notwithſtanding their ſpeciol 
pretences, never acted with the ſmalleſt degree d 
faith or honeſty where they thought it for their intereſt to do otherwikh 
the treaty concluded with Hamilcar was very ill e T ary 
s Bug. 4 | advant?; 


Firſt Punic war. 
* 


Second Punic war. 
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drantage of a dreadful revolt of the Carthagini an mercenaries, they 


nploy l e args 8 ; 

cou {Weir ed upon the iſland of Sardinia, and. behaved with ſuch ſcandalous 
Iway ajuſtice in other reſpects, that the Carthaginian general reſolved never 
gain o forget their conduct. He perceived that now either Carthage mu 
lands, onquer Rome, or Rome mult conquer Carthage; and that the ſtate 
on: i hich could get the better of the other, would of courſe become mi- 
nerce, res of almoſt the Whole world. To give the deeiſive turn in favour of 
F the is countrymen, he projected. the conqueſt of Spain, by which means 
at the be Carthaginian armies could be ſupplied with a ſufficient number of 

: place ecruits ; and as the e@untry abounded in filver mines, they could like- 


means | 
ritime rx pence. That the enmity of bis family might not ceaſe with himſelf, 
M bie cauſed his ſon Hannibal, when only nine years of age, to ſwear that 
Italy We never would be at. peace with them, but purſue them to their deſtruc- 
having on as far as his power could poſſibly go, and as long as his life ſhould 
irſt ew aſt. In che mean time he puſhed on his grand project of ſubduing 
Sicily, i he whole country of Spain, in which he made great progreſs, until he 
Aſric,, as killed in battle with ſome of the Celtic nations, who at that time 
Africa nhabited the country. His ſucceſſor, Aſdrubal, being of a more peace- 
berociil ble diſpoſition, ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the Romans, and 
dich his aw in to conclude a treaty with them; by which he engaged not to 
ir city. duth his conquelts farther than the river Iberus, now the Ero. On the 
Carths Wi leath of Aſdrubal, however, young Hannibal, having obtained the com- 
Tantip and of the army, reſolved to keep no terms with thoſe who he ſaw 
defea ere bent on nothing but the ruin of his country. Having, therefore, 


Without any ceremony, broken the treaty concluded with Atdrubal, he 
neaſure puſhed on the conqueſt of Spain as faſt as poſſibſe. 


n taken 


The Romans did not fail to reſent this conduct - and ſo blind were 


nanrer A: © Z 

peace. i'*Y inſiſted upon the delivering up Hannibal to the Romans. „At this 
ns, tha me, however, the party of Hannibal prevailed, and war was com- 
count enced between the two Rates, about the year 218 B. C. The Romans 

xho, bee encountered an enemy ſuperior to any they had ever met with. 

this vilit lannibal, having paſſed the Alps and entered Italy, attacked them in 

created er own territories. © Poſſeſſing a ſhare of military tkill, perhaps never 
vive hö aualled, he reduced the haughty republicans to the brink of ruin; and, 
oft cr rther to enſure the deſtruction of the ſtate he ſo much hated, he entered 


to an alliance with the kings of Syracuſe and Macedon. After Lis great 


a8 in ickory at Canneæ, however, his army being reduced by the loſs he there 
Hanni. ſtained, and further weakened by the numbers he was obliged to leave 
t ;CGand; garriſons, could no longer ad on the offenſive with the ſame vigour 
the mis ſucceſs as beſore. He therefore demanded freſh ſupplies from Car- 
deciſne age; but through the influence of that pernicious faction already 
Or elevate toned, they were denied him. Thus reduced to act on the deſen- 
It is WR the Romans had time to recover themſelves, and at laſt were en— 
ee at al led to prevail againſt a general, who, had he been properly ſapport- 
is at fe !, would undoubtedly have ſubverted their republic. In ſpite of all 


ear efforts, however, they were unable to turn him out of Italy for 


e a peat 3 : 
years ; but in that time they had vanquiſhed every other general 


ſpeciol the Carthaginians could oppole to them, and not only reduced 
legree i. = territories in Spain, but invaded Africa itſelf, In this immi- 
ttherwik 15 anger, Hannibal was recalled with his army; but even the genius 

Taking anmbal could not retrieve the affairs of Carchage, or now prevent 


dvantag K 2 its 


viſe be paid their wages without putting the ſtate to any extraordinary 
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We Carthaginians to their own intereſt, that a powerful party in the 
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vantage, his army was entirely defeated, and almoſt cut in pieces; ng 


the humiliating terms impoſed by the victors. 


ed; the latter not without the vileſt treachery o 


| tains of Caucaſus, and, poſſeſſing a brave and martial ſpirit, reliſted 
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76 INTRODUCTION. 
its approaching ruin. Being obliged to hazard a battle at great diſad. 
farther hope remained; and the Carthaginians were obliged to ſubmit t 


The Romans now, freed from the terror of ſuch x 
dreadful enemy, quickly enflaved the thoughtleſs and dege. 
nerate nations who compoſed the once mighty empire of 
the Greeks. By the year 146 B. C. all Macedon and 
Greece were ſubdued, and the flouriſhing city of Carthage totally deſtroy. 
the part of the Romany 
that could poſſibly diſgrace any people or nation. Next they prepared 
to extend their dominion over the rich and fertile provinces of Afia. In 
this they met with little oppoſition, except from Mithridates king d 
Pontus. He commanded a people who inhabited part of the mourn 


Farther con- 
queſts of the 
Romans. 


the power of the Romans for 26 years. At laſt, however, he was re. 
duced to ſuch deſpair that he put an end-to his own life, and his domi 
nions fell into the hands of the Romans. 5 . 

In Africa they met with equal ſucceſs. Having deſtroyed the Car 
thaginian ſtate, as already noticed, they next reduced Mauritania, Ny 


midia, and all the countries now known by the name of the States p 
Barbary. In Europe they finally reduced Spain, and threatened Gai 
with ſubjection; but in the midſt of all theſe victories, the ſeeds of ch 
tention were ſown, which ended not but with the ruin of the repubſe hh 
. The contentions between the patricians and plebeians n 
nere ready taken notice of, had now arrived at ſuch ai 
mong the Ro» , | | X : 
lang. height that they could no longer be quelled. Maru i: 
EDS who had made himſelf renowned by the conqueſt of Mn 
gurtha in Africa, and ſtill more ſo by that of the Cimbri, and Te 
tones, headed the plebeians ; while Sylla, no leſs renowned for He 
conqueſts in Aſia, headed the patricians. A violent and dreadful te 
vil war enſned ; the city was filled with bloodſhed, confuſion, and hu 

ror; While the Italian allies revolting, and forming themſelves into ail it 
hoſtile republic, threatened that of Rome with abſolute deſtrudiof v 
At laſt all theſe commotions being ſettled at an immenſe expence n 
human blood, Sylla obtained the ſovereignty of Rome, under the nan 
of perpetual Dictator. Though thus raiſed to abſolute and ſuprenynyw © 
authority, however, he did not ſeem to have any deſign of entlavij 
his countrymen ; but rather to reform the abuſes ſo prevalent amo 1c 
them. He therefore reſigned his power ſoon after he had obtained b 
and reſtored Rome to its liberty. So degenerate, however, were re 

Romans now become, that they could not preſerve the liberty they ll t! 


acquired. They quickly after fell under the power of three men, ' 
ulius Cæſar, Pompey, and Craſſus. For ſome time the power vi 
amicably ſhared, and the empire divided among theſe three; but Ci 
ſus being taken off in an expedition againſt the Parthians, the two gr 
rivals, Cæſar and Pompey, were left alone to contend 'for the poſletit 
of the moſt extenſive empire in the world. Cæſar having ſubdlf 
Gaul, and thus rendered his country a moſt important ſervice, | 
came the idol of the people; while Pompey, who ſeemed to be i 
ambitious than even Cæſar himſelf, attempted to undermine, and, 
all probability, to deſtroy him. This brought on the deciſive d 
war which decided the fate of the Roman empire. Pompey, inte" 
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diſs. n military ſkill to his antagoniſt, was totally defeated in the plains of 
es; no harſalia; and thus Cæſar became abſolute maſter of 
mit to Rome, by the title of Emperor. During the ſhort time 
bf his reign h@tſhewed himſelf in every degree worthy 
ſuch f the high dignity to Which he had attained. He not 5 
| dege- ny governed with the greateſt mildneſs and 10g gration, but reform- 
pire fed many abuſes, and uſed every endeavour to refer his people happy. 
on and gut while he thus employed himſelf, and meditated the extenſion of 
eſtroy- ihe empire by conquering the Parthians on the eaſt, and other barba- 
 omans ous nations which tuggounded it, he was aſſaſſinated in 
epared che ſenate-houſe, by Brutus and Caſſius, the heads of RO | 
ia. In the republican party; the former ſuppoled to be a na- houſe. 
king oftural ſon of Cæſar himſelf. This enthuſiaſtic piece of ” 
moun. ¶ Npatriotiſm did not anſwer the purpoſe for which it was intended. The 
refit Romans were now become ſo numerous, ſo venal, and degenerate, that 
was re. they were no longer capable of enjoying liberty. Hence, N 
s dom though a ſtrong party of republicans Rill remain- The Faeroe 
Wed, they were greatly outnumbe d by their antagonitts ; 3 N 
ne Can and all their efforts ſerved only to bring deſtruction o 
ia, Nu upon themſelves. The empire was once more thared among three 
tates d perſons, viz. Mark Anthony, Octavianus, and Lepidus. Thelie were. 
d Gai quickly reduced to two, by the death of Lepidus, and the divition of 
of co his ſhare betwixt the other two. Octavianus, who was no warrior 
-epublic{W himſelf, having now overcome the republicans by means of Anthony, 
eians next overcame Anthony by the valour of Agrippa. The ſea-fight at 
ſuch u Actium, which happened in the year 31 B. C. decided the matter finally 
Mari in favour of Octavianus; who thus became abſolute maſter of the Ro- 
{ of man empire.  _ VVV x - 
nd Ter Notwithſtanding theſe civil diſcords, however, the ſtrength of the 
| for h empire ftill remained unthaken ; indeed the vaſt extent of their terri- 
adful of tories had left but few enemies to contend with. On the acceſſion of 
and hu Octavianus therefore, better known by the title of Auguſtus, the moſt di- 
s into i ſtant nations ſent ambaſſadors to court his friendſhip. While an uni- 
{tru ctioy verſal peace thus prevailed over the world, the Saviour of 
pence i mankind was born, about four years before the commence- 
the nau ment of the common Era, according to the computations 
ſupreui ot the beſt chronologers. 15 5 ren od | 
enſlavig During the time that the Roman empire had thus extended itſelf over 
at amo fo many countries, the arts and ſciences had, comparatively ſpeaking, 
tained i been but little cultivated, During the firſt ages of the _ 5 5 
were 0 republic, or what are frequently called its v:rtwors periods, State of arts, 
they he the Romans lived in an utter ignorance and contempt of _m 2338 
men, i every art and ſcience, unleſs we chooſe to dignify rapine, ER 
ower * bloodſhed and maſſacre by theſe names. Even as late as 146 B. C. on 
but Cu the deſtruction of the city of Corinth, the contul, Mummius, who con- 
two gu Quered the place, diſcovered marks of the groſſeſt and molt barbarous 
poiſe ienorance; fo that to whatever degree of eminence the Romans ever 
ry ſubalt after wards attained, we mult attribute it entirely to the inſtructions they 
-rvice, received from the Greeks and Aſiatics. Their progreſs indeed now 
» be no Was very rapid; but it was chiefly during the reign of Auguſtus that 
c, anch the gremeſt artiſts ſeem to have flourithed. If we except the great 
ciſive "WF YTator Cicero, who indeed may be called a cotemporary with Auguſtus, 
ey, infei we {ball find, that in po other period of the empire were either eloquence 
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be acknowledged, that they were inferior to the Greeks to whom they 1 


thoſe of Demoſthenes, and the poetry of Virgil tô that of Homer. The 
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- theft extremities of Scotland; but all theſe advantages were quickly = 
Joſt through the miſconduct of his ſucceſſors, and the civil wars which 
took place among them. | | IIS - 


their efforts to become maſters of thoſe countries where they might en. 


who. lay ſtill farther to the north in Europe, or occupied the north 
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titudes as are now inconceivable. - For ſome time indeed they met witi 


„ > 
. e 


* 


or the arts carried to ſuch an height; and even in every teſpect it muſ 


owed their improvements. This will appear on à compariſon of their RF 
different authors. The orations of Cicero are allowed to be inferior ty 


hiſtories of Livy and Hucitus may be matched by thoſe of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophelly &c. ; while in philoſophy and dramatic writing 
the Romans have ſcarce any thing to offer. 5 | 8 
„On the change of government from that of a republic 
Decline of the to the molt de{potic monarchy, Miſtate of the Roman 
empire became more unfavourabR®than ever, not only 


to the improvement of the arts of peace, but even to the ſyſtem of war 
and conqueſt, which had all along been fo much purſued, and by which | 
they had raiſed themſelves to ſuch an height of power. The emperor: | 
were generally monſters, abandoned to every vice of which human na. i 


ture is capable. Thus they tyranniged over their ſubjects in ſuch a 2 
manner, that the ſoldiers who ought to have been the ſervants of the 


Rate, became its maſters ; and Mſtead.of protecting and defending the | 


empire from the barbarous nations around it, ſought only to enrich BE 
_ themſelves by its ſpoils. Hence the, moſt dreadful civil wars enſued; 
and the Romans proved almoſt as deſtructive to one another, as though 


all the Barbarians, by whom they were. ſurrounded, had been let looſe 
upon them at once. Thus the ſirength-of the empire gradually decli: i 
ned; while the northern nations, againſt whom the Roman arms-ought i= 
to have been directed, gradually increaſed in power, until at length they 
became altogether irreſiſtible. Some warlike emperors indeed aroſe, b) 
whoſe vigorous conduct the exiſtence of the empire was. protracted tor 
fome time. Thus Prajan, by conquering the Dacians on the north, 


and the Parthians on the eaſt, rendered his dominions much more ſe- 5 
cure from foreign invaſion than before; but his ſucceſſor Adrian, ap. 


parently from mere indolence, abandoned the conqueſts of Trajan, 
which he ought by all means rather to have extended. Under the reign Bt 
of Marcus Aurelius, the northern nations, indiſcriminately called C 
mans, began to be more troubleſome than ever, and could not be re. 
preſſed without the greateſt difficulty. Severus indeed recovered moi 
of the conqueſts of Trajan, and even carried his arms near to the far 


In the mean time the Barbarians, having by their intercourſe wih 
the Romans acquired ſome taſte for the conveniences of liſe, redoubled Bt 


joy them without any trouble. Thoſe by whom the empire was mol 
grievouſly infeſted were the various nations inhabiting Germany, r 


weſtern parts of Afia, Theſe, now known by the names of Danes, 
Swedes, Poles, Ruſſians, &c. were then called Vandals, Gorhs, Sarri 
tians, Huns, &ch; and, having no fixed refidence, nor any cultirated 
country to inhabit, poured in upon the Roman territories in ſuch mul. 


a moſt vigorous reſiſtance, and every incurſion into the empire was at. 
tended with the certain deſtruction of the invaders; but though flaugb. 
tered, we may ſay, by millions, new multitudes were ſoon yeady to . 
; 5 5 7 : 2 F a wa Orth 
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enirpated by Claudius, they very ſoon increaſed in ſuch a manner that 
they obliged the Romans to become tributaries to them. The diviſion 
of the empire under Conſtantine the Great, and the removal of the im- 
perial ſeat £0 Conſtantinople, proved fatal to the weſtern part of the 


empire. Thus the Roman legions, which formerly defended the empire 
on the Rhihe and Danube, were withdrawn to the eaſt; and the Bar- 


barians having now no enemy to oppoſe them, not only invaded the 
empire, but ettled themſelves in various parts of it. Beſides theſe, 
however, multitudes of wanderers, who did not appear to have any de- 
gn of ſettling, infeſted the ſtill remaining parts in the molt dreadful 
manner. Of theſe the Huns, a nation originally ſettled about the Pa- 
lus Mzotis, were the moſt barbarous and deſtructive. Their progreſs, 
and that of other Barbarians, is thus elegantly deſcribed by an hiſtorian 
who treats of theſe times. Great bodies of armed men, ſays he, with 
their wives and children, and ſlaves and flocks, iſſued forth, like regular 
colonies, in queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers followed them. 
The lands which they deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of 
Barbarians. Theſe, in their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile 


countries; and, like a torrent continually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept 
every thing before them. Wherever the Barbarians marched, their route 
was marked with blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. 


They made no diſtinction between what was facred and what was pro- 
fane. They reſpected no age, ſex, or rank, The cotemporary authors, 


rous leaders.“ 5 
Thus the weſtern part of the Roman empire was 


; , | the empire. 
the Heruli, a German nation, took Rome; and ha-' TT... 


ring depoſed the emperor Auguſtulus, cauſed himſelf to be proclaime 

king of Italy, and transferred the ſeat of government to Ravenna. 
His new kingdom, however, ſoon came to an end. In ſixteen years 
t was overturned by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, who founded another of 


metropolis reduced to a level with the other cities of Italy. 
Thus the very name of an empire, once ſo mighty 


nd powerful, failed in the weſt ; and in place of it ten Its disifon into 


viterent kingdoms aroſe. Theſe are differently rec- es ace 
koned, According to Biſhop Chandler they were, 5 


1. The kingdom of the Oltrogoths 7. The Heruli and Thuringi in 


in Mæſia. Italy. --. 
2. Viſigoths in Pannonia. 8. The Saxons in Britain. 
3, 4 Suevi and Alans in Spain 9. The Huns in Hungary. 
and part of France. 10. The Lombards on the banks 
5, The Vandals in Africa. of the Danube, and afterwards 
he Franks in France. in Italy, 


tile the Roman empire, however, was thus totally deſtroyed, and 
o appearance annihilated in one ſenſe, it became more powerful than 
| | ever 
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wrih from the ſame countries as before. Thus, though the Barbarians 
who overran the empire after the death of Valerian were almoſt entirely 


who beheld that ſcene of deſolation and labour, are at a loſs for words 
to deſcribe the horror of it. The ſcourge of Cod, the deſiroyer of nations, 
are the epithets by which they Uiſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the barba- 


gradually reduced; and in the 476th year of the neren of the 4 
Chriſtian Ara entirely deſtroyed. Odoacer, king of dener bart of 


about 64 years continuance. In 366 the Roman conſuls, ſenate, and 
ancient magiſtrates of that city, were entirely aboliſhed ; and the proud 
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eeeee.uer in another. The biſhop of Rome, hay; 

Org of the power gradually augmented his authority above his bra 

Wy foie nm * _. thren, and aflumed a ſpiritual juriſdiction to which 
he had no right, got himſelf declared. Univerſal Biſhop about the year With 
606, and immediately afterwards began to graſp at a civil, power alſo, ages 
In this he ſucceeded ſo well, that in 756, he became prince of Rome 

and the two adjacent territories; reſtoring the metropolis to part of its 

ancient privileges. In the year 800, Charles the Great was proclaimed 
emperor of the weſt by the Pope, who thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh 

another empire in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, whoſe emperors 
he hated, becauſe they would not acknowledge his authority. 

All this was not accompliſhed without confiderable revolutions in 
the ten kingdoms already mentioned. Sir Iſaac Newton, in the origi. 
nal arrangement of the kingdoms, differs from Biſhop Chandler, and 

counts the following : a V 

I. The Vandals and Alans in 6. The Franks. 
Africa and Spain. J. The Britons. 

2. The Suevi in Spain. 8, The Huns. 

3. The Viſigoths. 9. The Lombards. 

4. The Alans in France. 10. The Exarchate of Ravenna, 
5. The Burgundians. + | 25 | e 
Thus, however, we have too many, unleſs we count the Alans in 
- . France the ſame with thoſe in Africa and Spain. Indeed the revolutions 

in thoſe times were ſo quick, and the hiſtory ſo uricertain, that it is now 
perhaps impoſſible to ſay exactly what were the kingdoms pointed out 

by the inſpired prophets. In the eighth century, Biſnop Newton arrangeshious 1 

them as follows : . 


1. The ſenate of Rome. 6. The Burgundians. 
2. The Exarchate of Ravenna. 7. The Franks. 
3. The Lombards. | 8. The Goths. 
4. The Huns. 9. The Britons. 
5. The Alemans. © 10. The Saxons. 
hy A 1 In modern times we have, 
1. The ſtates of Italy. | 6. Britain. boy 
2. The two Sicthes. | 7. The ſtates of Holland. 
Frans” 8. The Cantons of Switzerland, 
4. Spain. Og oo nd 9c Hungary. a 
5. Portugal, 10. Turkey in Europe“. 


We 
In this enumeration, Germany, properly ſo called, is not included; as ha- 
ving never made any part of the Roman dominions, which was not the caſe 
with Hungary; for Trajan paſſed the Danube, and conquered great part of the 
country. In the more early enumerations alſo, the moſt learned men ſeem te 
have erred, by not allowing the Conſtantinopolitan empire a place among the 

- kingdoms, into which the Roman empire was divided. To this it is certain 
entitled in a very eminent manner; and by admitting it, we ſhall much more 
eaſily count the ten kingdoms than otherwiſe. Thus we may reckon, I. Italy 
whether under the Heruli, Goths, Exarchs, or Lombards in ſucceſſion. 2. Tue 
empire of Conſtantinople. 3, 4. France while divided into two monarchie acer 
which it continued to be for a very long time. 5, 6. Spain divided into i 
which it is at this day; for Portugal is part of ancient Spain. 7. The kingdon 
of the Saxons in Britain. 8. That of the ancient Britons 3 who though cl 
ſtreſſed and often defeated, ſtill maintained their independency after their re 
treat into Wales. 9. The Vandal kingdom in Africa: And, 19. The upſettlec 
and migratory nations, who for a long time occupied the northern parts 03.1 
1 Wa. | e — : | — e ee | | empue 
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ng We muſt now take a view of thoſe nations ſituated . 

re. ar to the eaſtward, and whoſe remote ſituation for e of the 
ich Nome time rendered them incapable of intermeddling oy 7 Ip ol | 
ear pith the affairs of Europe; though in more modern 19 
ſo. {ages they have borne a very conſiderable ſhare in them. Theſe are the 


me MlScythians, Tartars, Turks, Moguls, &c. all of whom are ſuppoſed to be 
its deſcended from Magog, or ſome of the other children of Japhet. An- 
ned ifciently all theſe. were confounded under one general name of Scythians; 
liſh ind ſo formidable were they, that the Greek biltorian Thucydides in- 
ors Norms us, that even in his time, all Enrope and Aſia could not reſiſt 


e Scythians: united.“ Happily for the Teſt of mankind, however, - 


s in this union has never been accompliſhed except in a partial manner, and | 
igi- er a few years; though even this was attended with terrible conſequen- 1 
and Nees. In the time of Cyaxares, uncle to Cyrus the Great, 


re have already related that they made an incurſion Scythian irruption 0 
to the weſtern parts of Aſia, which they kept in the time of Cy. - 
RENE 28 ; . 122 . axares. 
ſubjection for 28 years. Their chief, at this time 
led Madyes by the Greeks, and Oguz- than by the Afiatics, intended — 
o have penetrated into Egypt, had they not been with much diffi- 3 
ulty diverted from the enterprize by Pſammiticus king of that country. 
about the ſame time, another party, taking a journey eaſtward, ſeem 
0 have conquered the empire of China. At length the chiefs of thoſe 
ho had migrated to the weſtward, were deſtroyed by a contrivance 
ff Cyaxares, and the reſt obliged to ſubmit ; but in the time of Da- 
us Hyſtaſpes, we find them again as ſtrong as ever, and waging a fu- 
ous war with that monarch. About 250 B. C. part of them founded 
e powerful empire of the Parthians, which continued near $500 years, 
ut was at laſt overthrown by the Perſians. When the Roman em- 
ire had arrived at its utmoſt height, the Scythians began to move weſt- 
ard in large bodies under various names; and ſome centuries after- 
dards, being urged. on by internal commotions in the #7 
orth-eaſtern part of Tartary, the whole force of Scythia They fall upon 
lned with irreſiſtible impulſe on the empire, deſolating 5 * 
be countries, and almoſt exterminating the inhabitants 188 8 ; 
herever they came. Hence, the origin of thoſe numberleſs Barbarians 
ready mentioned, whoſe dreadful maſſacres both of the old inhabi- 
ants, and of one another, ſeemed to threaten deſtruction to the whole 
man race. VVV CIR | 
By this vaſt effuſion, the Scythians for ſome time kept quiet within 
Vor. I. e % Oo Cr 7 AE their 


nna. 
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now 
| out 
anges 


nd. 


We 
as har 
he cally VVV . | 1 
pire, as Hungary, Switzerland, &c. occaſionally making incurſions into the 


of the 

cem tolittern countries, and overthrowing the kingdoms already eſtabliſhed there. 
20g theſſhdus alſo we may underſtand how the ſcripture prophecy was fulfilled, of three 
ertainl sdoms being deſtroyed before the temporal power of the Pope commenced. 
ch mores is expreſſed by the plucking up of three horns by the roots; which moſt 
. Ita bably ſignified, the final overthrow of three governments, never more to a- 
2. THF in that part of the world: The firſt of the ſe we may \ uppoſe to be that of 
archie:WMozcer the king of the Heruli, which commenced in 476, and ceaſed in 493, 


to taaßgen the Goths took poſſeſſion of Italy, and became maiters of Rome Thus | 


cing0 088 ſecond government commenced.z which, in its turn, was overthrown by Nar- 
meh in 553, and the Exarchate of Ravenna commenced. This, like the former, 
heir e overturned by the Lombards in 7523 and in no longer ſpace 'than three 
inſettle rs after, the temporal dominion of the Pope commences. , 2 | 
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their own territories ; but in {ix or ſeven hundred years became 3 Af 
as powerful as ever. Happily, however, for Europe, their deſtrudiy 
inclination was now exerciſed upon themſelves. Jenghi 

| ee rag od Khan, the moſt bloody. conqueror that ever exiſted, began 
e Extend his dominions about the beginning of the 14 
century. He was prince of a tribe of Tartars called Moguls, ſituatet 
not far from the confines of China. His courſe, however, was firſt d 
rected weltward through Tartary, which he entirely reduced ; and du 
ring the time he reigned, which was about 22 years, is ſuppoſed to hang 
deſtroyed 14 millions and an half of people; ſo that the countries whid 
he deſolated, have not, to this day, recovered their former populztia 
His ſucceſſors continued their progreſs eaſtward and weſtward; conquering 
China on the one part, and putting an end to the empire of the Caliph 
| | on the other, by the taking of Bagdad in 1258. Farther y 
the weſtward, the Turks, ſtraitened by the Tartars on th 
one hand, and the Saracens on the other, were drive 
upon the remains of the Greek empire. This they would have ruine 
by the beginning of the T5th century, had it not been for the oppoſitia 
of Timur-Beg, or Tamerlane, a Tartar prince, who attempted to fou vera! 
an empire like that of Jenghiz Khan, after the latter had fallen to pieceikteng 
In this he was alſo very ſucceſsful ; not only overrunning the v. eſten nd he 
parts of Aſia, but conquering Perlia and India likewife. Though le ferm 
bloody than Jenghiz Khan, he too deſtroyed vaſt multitudes of mai one + 
ind, until at laſt he died, as Jenghiz Khan had done, in his way Moch as 
conquer China. £ 1 | Op ow u elig 
While Tamerlane was in his career of conqueſt, Bajazet the Turkihe eat 
Sultan had not only reduced the Greek empire to the loweſt ebb, b nich 
laid ſiege to Conſtantinople itſelf. Offended at the neighbourhood farbari 
the Tartars, Bajazet ſenr an infolent meſſage to their prince, threatennhe mo 
to drive him beyond mount Taurus, if he did not retire of his own aid not 
cord This brought on a battle, wherein the Tartars proved vicorioug, Sor 
the Turkiſh army being almoſt entirely deſtroyed, and Bajazet take ance, 
priſoner, in which condition he remained all his lifetime. e tat 
Thus the Turks were reduced ſo low, that for ſome time they coul ly rev 
not effect any thing of importance; but on the death of Tamerlan In t! 
Whoſe empire inſtantly fell to pieces, they recovered their ſtrength, arent, 
puſhing on their conqueſts, took Conſtantinople by ſtorm, in the ye rodu, 
145 3; thus putting an end to the Roman empire in every part of t Irding 
World. 


Incur ſions of 
the Turks. 


. 3 
oh During this period, the nations who ſettled in tl Miving 
Ol the European veſt of Europe had become great and powerful. Am a 
<a from the Pition and the deſire of conqueſt had taken place amo; king 

eſtruction ot the . * | 
them, and each was deſirous of overpowering its nee ſame 
„„ bours, in order to erect an empire which might n ſtat 

that of the ancient Romans in greatneſs. None of theſe, however, i and 
ceeded in any degree, except Charles the Great of France; who, towabivate 
the end of the eighth century, having exterminated the Saxons in 9 e catt 
many, and violently ſeized on the kingdom of the Lombards in Itaron, 0 
was, in 800, crowned by the Pope emperor of the weſt. But this 2 $ vaſſa 
pire, though it reſembled that of the Romans in extent, and the vibe miſe 
methods by which it was acquired, had not the leait reſemblance 0 but 
as to its permanency. On the contrary, it fell to pieces immediate ll. 
ater the death of Charles; and though the emperors of Germany. ace of 


2 


weſtern empire. 


i 


a 


ings of France, afterwards made frequent attempts on Italy, they 
mn * | | 


ere never able to reduce that country to ſubjection. 


hl At the time of the dreadful conquelts of the Tar- ge 3 ; | 
gau rs above mentioned, the ſuperititious Chriſtians of the aft crane 
1a exhauſted themſelves in fruitleſs endeavours to wreſt from the 


el urks the Holy Land, as they called it, now polluted by innumerable 


e bominations. Theſe were firit produced by the melancholy accounts 
deceived from the eaſt, of the manner in which the Chriſtian pilgrims 
har ere treated, who undertook the journey to Jeruſalem, in order to viſit 
hic de tomb of our Saviour and other holy places. The reports had ſuch 
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are in the recovery of the ſacred places from the Infidels. The ſcheme 
as patronized by the Pope, and Aſia was invaded by armies of Euro- 
Mans, whoſe numbers rivalled thoſe of the Aſiatics who formerly in- 
aded Europe, Theſe mad expeditions continned in vogue for no leſs 


ereral millions of people were again deſtroyed ; but ſome good effects 


nd heroiſm, which had fo long kept the weltern part of the world in 
ferment, began to ſubſide. By far the greateſt part of thoſe who had 
zone to the Holy wars had either been killed or taken priſoners; while 
ch as returned were thoroughly convinced that war was not always 
n eligible employment. They had likewiſe ſeen the magnificence of 


de molt diſtinguiſhed rank could neither read nor write. The clergy 
d not underſtand their breviary; and many of them could ſcarce read 
Some faint attempts had indeed been made by Charles the Great of 
ance, and Alfred the Great of England, to diſpel this darkneſs ; but 
e ſtate of the world did not at that time admit of it; nor was there 
by revival of true learning till the 16th century. TE Res | 
in the mean time the European mode of govern- 
nt had undergone a very conſiderable change by the res Song 
troduftion of what is called the Feudal Syſtem. Aae. 


k 


Irding to this, the lands conquered by the Barbarians were divided 
ong his officers, by the king or general who led them out to battle; 
piging them, by way of recompence, to follow him in his future wars 


e amo king, ſubdivided their lands among others, annexing conditions of 
- uy elame kind to the poſſeſſion of them. Thus the people were reduced 
got 1102 itate of the utmolt ſervitude ; the nobles uſurped the moſt unbound- 
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and intolerable authority, not only obliging the common people to 
uvate the ground in the moit ſervile manner, but transferring them, 
e cattle, with the ground, from one to another. When theſe nobles or 
nons quarrelled with one another, as frequently happened, each armed 
 vallals and took the field as an independent prince; in which caſe 
e miſerable dependents had not even the privilege of remaining neu- 
but were forced to ſollow their maſters to battle. 

1 This name was given te the adventurers we ſpeak of, from the circum- 
Ke of their wearing a croſs upon their breaſt, | — 


TY | i | This 
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n effect upon the people to whom they were related, that multitudes _ 
ut of every nation in Europe left their habitations, in order to have a 


ſpace than 196 years, viz. from 1095 to 1291; when the Cruſaders * 
here finally expelled, notwithſtanding their great ſucceſs at firſt. Thus 


tended theſe expeditions, viz. that now the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of valour 


he eaſtern monarchs, and thence acquired ſome taſte for the polite arts, 
uch had long been extinguithed in Europe. So great indeed had the 
abarity. and ignorance of the weſtern nations been, that perſons of 


of the feudal . 


ich a certain number of men. Theſe officers, after the example of 


a 
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5 3 This unlimited authority, while it filled all · Euro 
3 Ju: 20: with bloodſhed and confuſion, could not but be 
gs hank diſagreeable to the monarchs themſelves, who therefore 
ſeized with avidity every opportunity of repreſſing it. Their plan waz 
to ſet up within their reſpective kingdoms ſome power capable of coun- 
terbalancing the overgrown authority of the: nobles ; with which viey 
they conferred new privileges upon towns, aboliſhing in them all mark (the 
of ſervitude, and forming the inhabitants into corporations, to be go. fuſe 
verned by magiſtrates af their 6wn cheoſing. Thus, a moſt remarkable that 
change in the affairs of mankind was quickly effected. They were nou pro 
ronſed from that ſtate of inaction and ſtupidity in which they had re. and 
mained ſo long; induſtry began to revive, and commerce ſoon became nati 
aha an object of univerſal attention. The-cruſades, as al exc 
ready hinted, bad a conſiderable tendency to produce in u 


Revival of com- 


we He _ - this change; but the taking of .Conſtantinople by the van 
Turks tended not only to increaſe the diſpoſition of the weſtern nation teri- 
for commerce, but to revive their taſte for learning, as well as to furniſi he i 
them with the means of acquiring it. For ſome of the learned mei in E 
Who eſcaped the maſſacre, having fled into the weſtern countries, car ged 
ried their books and learning thither ; thus encouraging and ſetting au begi 
example to others to ſhake off the ignorance: and barbariſm to which carr 
they had been fo long accuſtomed. CCC 1 
The diſcovery of the mariner's compaſs in the year 1302, has proved tion: 
of more utility to commerce than all that ever preceded or ſueceedeſ was 
it. Thus a foundation was laid for crofling the wideſt oceans, and irien 
failing to the moſt. remote parts of the globe; whereas formerly th poſe 
mariners were obliged to keep near the land, and fail along the coaſt Wi only 
a practice both tedious and dangerous, as they were thereby liable ware 
be driven upon rocks and ſhoals by every tempeſt or hard gale. It wag ſem 
not, however, till a conſiderable time after this invention that it va mon 
applied to nautical purpoſes. -A regular commerce with the Eaſt In cam! 
dies was firit eſtabliſhed by the ſtates of Italy, particularly Genoa and were 
Venice. Theſe. traded by the way of Egypt; and the goods, being com 

. conveyed up the Red Sea, were thence carried acroſs the Iſthmus on in 1: 
Suez to the Egyptian ports. Thus the Italians enriched themſelve diſpe 
and became extremely powerful. At that time they were known bl acqu 
the name of Lombards; companies of them ſettled in many differen ſons 
countries of Europe; and one in particular took up their refidence i ſome 
London, . whence the name of Lombard Stirezt has. been continued . thou 
the preſent time. ))) a a an dels a mo 
This diſpoſition ſoon began to extend itſelf beyond the bounds had t 
Italy; and the commercial ſpirit began to appear in the north as car many 
as the middle of the 13" century. At that time the inhabitants UN 15 no! 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were ſo barbarous, that many e along 
them ſubſiſted chiefly by piracy ; which obliged thoſe cities, partic TI 
G the rn. larly Hamburg and Lubec, 'who had begun to cf ou 
Fate league,” IJ ſome trade with Italy, to enter into 2 leagy Who 
TOP 4 for their mutual defence. This was found ſo bl and 
neficial, that other cities entered into it as ſoon as they bad begun Wl fudde 
open a commerce with any diſtant country. Their agreement Vas cal a tew 
led the Hanſeatic League; eighty large cities acceded to it; and the bed; 
union became ſo formidable, that the greateſt monarchs found it for the __ 
Pl 


intereſt to court their friendſhip. Theſe cities, which were 4 
—— — .. . thro 
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ope through the country ſituated between the Baltic Sea and the Rhine, 
ry ſupplied all the reſt of Europe with naval ſtores; they pitched upon 
fon Broges in Flanders as their principal ſtaple ; and to this city the Lom- 
wail bard merchants brought their India goods, which they exchanged for 
un. che northern commodities. 9 5 0 


view The neighbourhood of Bruges gave ſach advantages to the Flemings, 


ark (the inhabitants of Flanders) that a general ſpirit of induſtry was dif- 
go — among them, and they quickly became artiſts ſuperior to any 
able that were to be met with in the weſtern part of the world. Thus the 
now provinces they inhabited became rich and flouriſhing to a great degree, 


d re. and the ſource of this wealth did not long remain unknown to other 


nations. Edward III. of England having obſerved it, endeavoured to 
excite a ſimilar diſpoſition among his own ſubjects, who at that time lived 


"ame 
$ Al. 


duce in utter ignorance of the moſt uſeful manufactures, and neglected the ad- 
y thelMWl vantages which might have been derived from the ma- 1 1. Re 
tions terials afforded by their own country. For this purpoſe Frits 


ir niſt 
mei in England ; and, by many wiſe regulations, encoura- Eo 

car: ged the progreſs of commerce and manufactures ; and by his means a- 
no aol beginning was given to the manufacture of wool, which has ſince been 
which carried to ſuch an heilt. tf... 


* 


The terrible exploits of the Tartars already men- 


roved : ws 
ceded was judged by: all means expedient to cultivate the 1 
„ ani friendſhip of ſuch a powerful people; and for this pur- tary. Tar- 
1y thi poſe embaſſies were ſent to the Khan of Tartary, not 


coaſt 


ble ward, but by his means to check the progreſs of the Turks, whom it 
It wag ſeemed in a manner impoſſible to reſiſt. The firſt ambaſſadors were 
t wa monks, and by their means ſome: knowledge of theſe diſtant countries 
alt In came firſt to be diffuſed in Europe. Many particulars concerning them 


4 and 


being committed any particulars of his journey to writing was John du Carpin, 
nus in 1246, who carried a letter from the Pope in favour of the Chriſtians 
\{clvel diſperſed through Tartary. From this time the deſire of being better 
wn bl acquainted with the eaſtern countries became general, and many per- 


iffleren 
ence 1 


ſome, they brought the knowledge of gun. powder and fire- arms; 
ved t 


though the diſcovery is generally attributed to Bartholomew Schwartz, 
a monk of Cologne. Certain it is, however, that the eaſtern nations 
1nds ( 


is ear many of the latter undoubtedly ſerved in the armies of Tamerlane, it 


ants is not very improbable that they might have brought that knowledge 
any Off along with them. = 175 3 N 
pati The death of Tamerlane produced a ſurpriſing re- „ 
to cui volution in the affairs of mankind. He was the laſt e e a 3 N 
leagußz who ſeemed to aſpire at the empire of the world; Zohan : * W 

bt and ft hi . | © f | ſl ear) a a amer 
| 10 atter his time the ſpirit of conqueſt appeared Jane. with its cau- 

| q : 

gun Wl fuddenly to ceaſe, The Turks indeed puſhed on for ſs. 


was coy few years, but their power was quickly circumſcri- 


1d the bed; and ever ſince the taking of Conſtantinople, war has in a great 
for the meaſure ceaſed to be the employment of the human race; nor is it at 
carter] all probable, that it ever will, or indeed can, be renewed with ſuch fury, 


Lhrovs or 


7 a 


» _— 
P ey yy ones 


ſettle in Eng- 
he invited and encouraged the Flemiſh artiſts to ſettle jand in 1330. 45 


tioned, having juſtly alarmed the European nations, it Good effects of 


only with a view to prevent him from carrying his arms farther weſt- 
were collected by the celebrated Roger Bacon; but the firſt monk who 


ſons travelled into Tartary and India; from whence, in the opinion of 


had the knowledge of gun-powder previous to the Europeans; and, as 
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or be attended with ſuch dreadful conſequences. as before. Varione 
cuauſes contributed to produce this deſireable effect. 1. The Scythiang 
or Tartars had exhauſted their ſtrength by the terrible devaſtations of 
Jenghiz Khan and his ſucceſſors already mentioned. 2. The Europeans 
had exhauſted themfelves in their wars with the Aſiatics; and bein 
preſſed by ſuch a powerful enemy as the Turks, were obliged rather to 
act on the defenſive againſt them, than to think of ſubduing each other. 
3. A general change appeared to have taken place. in the diſpoſitions of 
_ mankind. Satiated with ſcenes of barbarity and horror, they now bent 
their attention to the cultivation of commerce and the arts cf peace, 
4. The ſyſtem of war underwent a total change by the introduction of 
fſire- arms. Theſe were found vaſtly ſuperior to the ſwords, ſpears, &c, 
uſed till that time; and a conſiderable interval muſt have elapſed before 
the new weapons could be thoroughly underftood. Hence, in the ſuc- 
.. ceeding, ages, every nation has prevailed in proportion to the expertneſ; 
ol its warriors in the uſe of fire- arms; and in proportion as its antago- 
niſt has improved, the inclination to commence hoſtilities on either ſide 
has been diminiſhed. 5. The great and univerſal diffuſion of knowledge 
by the invention of printing. This art, however ſimple it may appear 
to thoſe who are acquainted with it, may juſtly, writing excepted, be 
deemed the moſt admirable of any poſſeſſed by the human race. Before 
W the invention of this art, books were ſold at a moſt enor- 
«bt of books mous price, inſomuch that an houſe might be purchaſed 
in former ages. with the price of a ſingle one. The Athenians received 
by III5õ̃ talents from Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, and 
were beſides exempted from all tribute, for the original copies of the 
' tragedies of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The emperor Frede- 
rick III. thought he could not beſtow upon the duke of Wirtemberg's 
ambaſſador a more handſome preſent than an old Hebrew Bible. In 
| thort, in theſe ages, books were ſo valuable that they were never ſold but 
by contracts, and with the ſame ſcrupulous ſecurity as eſtates are at this 
day. Thus the opulent only could pretend to learning ; the middle 
and lower claſſes being entirely deſtitute of every kind of knowledge, 
except what they could derive from their own genius or invention. 
The art of printing is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
out the year 1440, by John Guttemburg of Mentz. 
2 His method, however, was merely printing by wooden 
blocks, and as this was certainly practiſed long before that time in China, 
it is not impoſſible that Guttemburg might receive ſome hints from that 
country concerning it. The method of printing by ſeparate metal types 
ſeems to have been the invention of John Fuſt or Fauſt, who aſſociated 
with Guttemburg, but quarrelled and parted with him in 1455. I 
this invention he received much aſſiſtance from his ſon-in-law Peter 
Schoeſſer, to whom the invention of the art is ſometimes attributed. 
Ilhe invention is likewiſe claimed by the city of Haarlem; but Dr Wil 
ns is of opinion, that theſe different claims ariſe from the diſagreement 
= among the original inventors, ſome of whom remained at Mentz, while 
ethers went to Haarlem. V | rs nl ; 
Ihe art of printing, once diſcovered, quickly diffuſed itſelf over Eu- 
rope. At firſt the inventors attempted to paſs their works for manu- 
ſcripts written in the common way; but John Fauſt happening to cat} 
f a parcel of theſe to Paris for ſale, was unexpectedly accuſed of witch- 
| craft; it not being ſuppoſed poſſible to write ſo many books wn 
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e ſmalleſt variation in the form of their letters. On this-accuſation® 
e was thrown into priſon, nor could he obtain his liberty except by a 
-ſcovery of his ſecret. This happened about the year 1460; and, in 
Ten or eight years after, the art was practiſed at Rome, Oxford, Ve- 
ice, Paris, &c. 3 ſince which time it has been improved and carried to its = 
tmoſt perfection in every country of Europe, Turkey alone excepted. 15 
Thus the method of preſerving and recording knowledge was diſco- K 
ered much about the time that knowledge itſelf of every kind began te | 
diffuſed over Europe. The Cruſaders having imported into their 
W ſpective countries ſome knowledge of the eaſtern regions, not only ex- oy 
Wed a general curioſity of becoming acquainted with, theſe repoſitories 
wealth and magnificence, but likewiſe rendered it very probable that 
W paſſage to them by ſea might be diſcovered This idea was proſecuted 
he Portugueſe, who firit. diſtinguiſhed themſelves a- OO 
Pong the European nations by their adventurous and n Wees 
Iterpriſing ſpirit. As the art of navigation, however, "hs paſſage to * 
Das at that time very much unknown, they were obliged India. . 
content tbemſelves with ſhort voyages along the coaſt | 
Africa. Thus it was a long time before they could proceed farther - 
an Cape Non on the African coaſt ; nay, it was for ſome time reckon- 
W impoſſible to double this Cape. The difficulties of the voyage to the 
aſt Indies, together with the ſuppoſed immenſe diſtance, ſuggeſted ts 
Jolumbus the idea of arriving there in a ſhorter time by ſailing to the 
Feltward. The propoſal, however, was treated as chimerical by his 
buntrymen the Genoeſe ; and he laid it ſucceſſively before the courts 
France, England, and Portugal, with no better ſucceſs. At laſt, 
ter a tedious attendance of eight years at the court of Spain, he was 
Ipplied with a ſquadron of three ſhips, with which he ſet fail from Spain 
the year 1492, and after a voyage of 33 days diſcovered one of the 
hama Iſlands in the Weſt Indies. On his arrival there, however, he 
nd that the country he had diſcovered could not be the Eaſt Indies. 
W's return gave new life to that ſpirit of enterprize and ambition of 
king diſcoveries which had already begun to take place. Voyages 
che weſt were quickly undertaken by diferent nations ; the Continent 
america was diſcovered, and every acceſſible place of it explored ; 
d ſettlements made by the Europeans, as will be more particularly 
ted in the ſubſequent part of this work. 5 RE HD 
In the mean time the Portugueſe continued to proſecute their diſco- 
dies along the coaſt of Africa; and in the year 1497, the Cape of Good 
pe was doubled by Veſquez de Gama, who proſecuted his voyage 
te to the Eaſt Indies. Thus the way has been laid open from Eu- 
de, both to the eaſtern and weſtern extremities of the globe. The 
I: precious productions of theſe countries are now not only known, 
of little conſideration among the European nations. Since that 
Py period there have been but few attempts to- | 
es the acquiſition of extenſive dominions in Eu- et ure of Sh 
e. The ambition of the French monarchs, parti- Sagar races, rags 
ly of Lewis XIV. has indeed frequently prompted them to attempt 
; but they always ſuffered ſeverely for their impudence. A new 
kes of ambition, however, has ſprung up in its ſtead, viz. the acqui- 
n of vaſt territories in America and the Eaſt Indies. In the latter 
ortugueſe were at firſt remarkably ſucceſsful,” and eaſily prevailed 
the efeminate natives; but the diſtance at which they were ar 
| their 
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| their own country, rendered it impoſlible for that weak ſtate to ſupport 
* the coloniſts in a proper manner, and they quickly loſt all the poſſeſſions 
if they bad acquired. Great Britain has been very ſucceſsful both in the 
1 eaſt and welt ; but the example of the American colonies ſhews how 
| precarious the poſſeſſion of theſe diſtant countries is; and we may juſtly 
; pronounce, that it is only in a barbarous ſtate of the world that mighty 
if empiꝛ es can be erected; and in proportion to the advancement and civi« 
Ilaation of mankind, conqueſt will always become the more difficult and 


"0 


ART. 
= The Hiſtory of Religion. 


| Hoon the knowledge of Deity was undoubtedly communicated 
= | originally by revelation, yet the human mind is ſo much fitted for 
18 reeeeiving and beheving the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, that religion 
17 may be ſaid to be natural to the heart of man. It has, therefore, been 
univerſally found, that almoſt all nal ions, however rude and barbarous, 
have had a notion of ſome beings diſtin from this world, and to whom 
they have paid a degree of deference and reſpect. It is, however, very 
remarkable, that the inclination of mankind to falſify the character of 
Deity, has been equally univerſal with the belief of one; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent revelations he has given, they have ſtill attempted 
not only to bring him down to a level with the human race, but even 
ns Voith the vileſt and moſt contemptible animals. The 
moſt common way in which this corruption ſhewed it 
frrue relivien ſelf was, among the weſtern nations, the diviſion of the 
2100 | . . 5 
Vas corrupted. Godhead into an immenſe number of powers, each d 
wfjhom preſided over particular people, places, diſtrich 
&c. Hence the vaſt number of gods among the ſouthern Afiatics, 4 
fricans, Greeks, and Romans. Among the nations farther to the cak 
and in the northern parts of Aſia, the error was of a different kind 
Here the unity of the Godhead was not denied, but his character wil 
regard to mankind was entirely forgot. They had, in particular, nd 
idea of the neceſſity there was of a Saviour for mankind ; nor did the 
believe that God had made any revelation of himſelf ro mankind. Th 
Vas particularly the caſe with the deſcendents of Gog, Magog, ail 
moſt of the other ſons of Japhet, all of whom anciently were deilts 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Nay, ſo long did this religion preva 
among them, that even the great conqueror Jenghiz Khan had nent 
heard of a temple or place of worthip, nor of any law given- by tl 
| Deity to man, until he had penetrated into the dominions of the San 
cens, where he met with the doctrines of Mahomet. 
. To prevent the human race from running into theſe dangerous err 
the Deity has always taken care to preſerve ſome authentic records 
himſelf, to which people with little trouble may have acceſs. For 
_ the Jews were choſen from among the different nations; # 
RE ay. e | | | | 


bW- _ Different ways 
| in which the. 


* 


t chem the Deity was revealed in the moſt awful and terrible manner. 
80 Notoithſtanding this, they apoſtatized ſo frequently, that their hiſtory 
4 conſiſts of little beſides their repeated tranſgreſſions in this way, and the 
w puniſhments which came upon them in conſequence. With regard to 
7 e nations around them, they were indeed ſunk in the moſt abomi- 
* able ſuperſtitions. Though the notion of one Supreme Being was not 
by Faced, yet all of them, as already obſerved, worſhipped a number of 
id | citious deities, whom they conſidered as differing from each other in 
ex, power, and dignity, and over whom one more excellent than the 
eſt preſided. Some writers are at pains to derive polytbeiſm from 
e number of the heavenly bodies and natural powers. The worſhip 
— f theſe, they ſay, was the original idolatry; and the images and ani- 
als afterwards worſhipped, were at firſt appointed only as ſymbols or 
ilible repreſentatives of the power, which was perhaps inviſible. Thus 
rhen the Egyptians worſhipped a calf or bull, it is ſuppoſed that they 
lid not pay any reverence to the animal itſelf, but to the element of 
Src which was repreſented by the bull. When the ſame people reve- 
enced an onion, it is ſuppoſed to have been on account of the ſeven 
ated oncentric circles, which we ſee on cutting a large onion acroſs ; and 
| for bick the Egyptians took for a repreſentation of the circles of the 
gion phere, &c. | | | M 5 3 fi | 
been Hur limits will not allow a minute detail of the ſuperſtitions of the 
rous, werent nations of antiquity, neither indeed can it now anſwer any 
hom eat purpoſe. We know that the world was ſunk in depravity, igno- 
very ce, and error, when the Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt, appeared. By him 
der of e work of man's redemption was accomplithed ; and ſuch powerful 
with: ans uſed to diffuſe and preſerve a true knowledge of the Deity, that 
nptel utmoſt efforts of human wickedneſs and error of any kind whatever 
even e not been able to eradicate it. . : 
The be firtt enemy the Apoftles and teachers of the POE 
ed ü opel bad to contend with was the oppofition of their et 3 
of A countrymen, the Jews, who appear to have been Chriſtianity was 
ach! uch more inveterate in this reſpect than the Hea- corrupted. 
iris. This, however, was but little in compariſon 5 
ics, A ch the inſidious enemies raiſed up among the Chriſtians themſelves, 
ne cal” corrupted the truths of the Goſpel by an admixture of ſalſe doc- 
t kind Wich regard to the ſevere perſecutions they often ſuffered from 
er : Heathens, it is by no means improbable that the Chriſtians drew 
lar, n upon themſelves by their deviations from the rules of the Goſpcl. 
nid the ppears probable from the epithets beſtowed upon them by the Hea- 
1. Th 13 tuch as haters of mankind ; which of all others ought leaſt 
og, al e beſtowed on a Chriſtian, as the very eſſence of their religion con- 
deiſts in the love of 8 CPE Foes 
a prevd v whatever may be in this, it is certain that the Heathen empe - 
ad nevi. Rome, as well as ſome of the eaſtern princes, did perſecute 
1 by d tiſtianity with great violence; though, like the Iſraelites of old, the 
he Sa the Chriſtians were perſecuted and oppreſſed, the more they in- 


- in number; though, indeed, in proportion as their numbers in- 
aſe 


us err. - * the purity of their doctrine was ſullied by the mixture of the 
ecords olophy ard ſuperſtition of their Heathen neighbours. Our limits 
For t| not allow of entering into any account of the various kinds of phi- 


Phy prevalent at that time in the Roman empire. lt is ſufficient to 
ve, that by mixing the Heathen ſpeculations with the doctrinal 
9 M Bf part 
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part of the Goſpel, it quickly became corrupted ;- and, by admitting 
part of the Heathen ceremonies into the Chriſtian form of worlhip, i 
quickly degenerated alſo. 
3 a With regard to the government of the church j 
Moſheim's ac- the firſt ages, we have the following account from I. 
_ e Moſheim. Three or four preſbyters, men of n. 
ment in the pri- mar kable piety and wiſdom, ruled their {mall congy. 
mitive times. gations in perfect harmony-; nor did they ſtand i 
: need of any ſuperior to maintain concord and ords 
where no diſſentions were known. But the number of preſbyters a 
deacons increafing with that of the churches, and the ſacred work ( 
the miniſtry growing more painful and weighty, by a number of add 
tional duties, theſe new circumſtances required new regulations. It wy 
then judged neceflary that one man of diſtinguiſhed gravity and wide 
ſhould preſide in the council of preſbyters, in order to diltribute among li 
colleagues their ſeveral taſks, and to be a centre of union to the whk 
ſociety. This perſon was at firſt {tiled the Ange!“ of the church y 
which he belonged ; but was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name d 
Biſhop, or Inſpector. Let none, however, confound the biſhops q 
this primitive and golden period of the church with thoſe of whom m 
read in the following ages. For though they were both diſtinguiſh 
by the ſame name, yet they differed extremely, and that in many n 
ſpects. A biſhop, during the firſt and ſecond century, was a perf 
who had the care of one Chriſtian aſſembly, which at that time wy 
enerally ſpeaking, ſmall enough to be contained in a private houk 
Fa this aſſembly he acted not ſo much with the authority of a maſter, x 
with the zeal and diligence of a faithful ſervant, &c. The power au 
juriſdiction of the bilhops, however, were not long confined to the 
narrow limits, but ſoon extended themſelves z and that by the ft 
lowing means. The biſhops, who lived in the cities, had, either 
their own miniſtry, or that of the preſbyters, erected new churches u 
the towns and villages adjacent. Thele churches, continuing under lt 
inſpection and minitiry of the biſhops, by whoſe labours and counk 
they had been engaged to embrace the Goſpel, grew imperceptibly in 
eccleliaftical provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called Dvoctſi 
But, as the biſhop of the city could not extend his labours and inipt 
tion to all thoſe churches, he appointed certain ſuffragans or deputs 
to govern and inſtruct theſe new ſocieties, and they were diftinguilk 
with the title of Chorep:/copi, or comes c. This order held 
middle rank between biſhops and preſbyters; being inferior to the i 

mer, and ſuperior to the latter.“ „„ 5 
The corey Thus the ambition of the clergy, by gradually al 
e C72) ming powers which did not belong to them, became 


extend their | BY. 1 t 8 , 1 
power new ſource of corruption; until, proceeding farther # 
- farther in their inſolence and depravity, they came at » 


to put themſelves directly in the place of the Deity himſelf, and tot 
groſs to themſelves the worſhip and adoration that 6ught to have bd 
paid to Him alone. 55 3 5 ; | 
Even during the lives of the Apoſtles, we find that corruptions Þ 
become very prevalent ; inſomuch that Paul tells us, that Antic 


* This interpretation of the word angel is by no means univerſally receiſ 
Paul mentions biſhops long before the Revelation was written; and iy the“ 
ter only the angels of churches arc particularly mentioned. 
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ax ready to be revealed, had it not been for ſomething that ſtood in 


ting 


Þ, it the way, and would do ſo for a certain ſpace. Concerning the nature 

of this obſtacle it is not to our purpoſe at preſent to enquire ; we ſhall 
ch in only therefore briefly enumerate the corruptions flowing from the three | 
1 |} ſources already mentioned, with which the true religion came to be 1 


= gradually overwhelmed ; and whoſe progreſs we ſhall endeavour to trace 
now, through the different centuries which have ſince elapſed, 8 
d 5 1. During the time of the Apoſtles, which we may 1 5 5 
ord call the firſt century after Chriſt, (it being ſuppoſed N Juri 7 
; and that John wrote his Goſpel in the year 97), vari- js e 

rk d ous ſets had ung up. Theſe ſeemed to have | 
add. erred chiefly in ſpeculation concerning what they could not poſſibly 
t wa underſtand, as the reſurrection of the dead, &c. until they at laſt were 
dem ed into an abſolute denial of the facts aſſerted by the Apoſtles. The 
ng li Gnoſtics alſo, who believed the exiſtence of two eternal principles, one 
whele good, and the other evil, introduced many pernicious errors into the 
"ch t Chriſtian doctrine. Theſe, however, and others, were kept within 
me d bounds by the authority of the Apoſtles as long as they lived; though 
ps 0 afterwards they did not fail to ſpread their baleful influence throughout 
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IM u the church. . 
uiſhe 2. During the ſecond century, the Chriſtian religion 
ny made great progreſs in all parts of the Roman empire. 
peru Chriſt was worthipped as God, not only throughout the eaſt, but 
> Wh among the Germans, Spaniards, Celtes, Britons, &c. ; and there were 
hon eren then tranſlations of the Scriptures into the languages of the differ- 
ſter, ent nations; among which the preference was univerſally given to the 
er aul Italic verſion, which was followed by the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Egyp- 
) the tian, whoſe dates cannot now be fixed with any certainty. Perſecu- 
he f tions, however, continued, though not with great violence, under 
ner bf Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. Under Marcus Aurelius they be- 
ches came much more ſevere, though that emperor has been renowned a- 
der e mong hiſtorians for his clemency and good nature. His ſon Commo- 
dus was too much immerſed in debauchery to mind the attairs of the 
empire in any reſpect; and therefore under him the Chriſtians enjoyed a 
temporary relief; though by Severus the perſecution was revived with 
double fury. Theſe calamities, however, did not prevent the increaſe 
of heretical ſe&s, of diſputes and contentions among them; the mul- 
guild tiphcation of ceremonies, and an increaſe of the ambition and power of 
1eld e the clergy. | | 1 ö 
the i Towards the cloſe of this century, the Chriſtian | 
J churches began to loſe that independency on one ano- Progreſs of cor- 
ly adler which they originally poſſeſſed. All the churches COON . 
came na province of the Roman empire were now formed the clergy. 
her into an eccleſiaſtical body, which affembled at certain OE 
2 at mes to deliberate on the common intereſts of the whole. This cuſtom 
d to e Vigmnated among the Greeks, who, perhaps, were led to adopt it from 


Second century. 
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real churches in a province, and enacted certain laws at their meet- 
recen t which obtained the name of Canons, or Rules, 
p the j M 2 2 Thus 


ys 7 TE 


ive bay be general ailembly of their ſtates in the council of Ampliityons, for- : 
merly mentioned; but it was 1oon adopted alſo by other nations. 1 

ons Þ Theie aſſemblies had the name of Synods among the Greeks, and Coun- $i 
intich “ among the Latins. They were compoſed of deputies from the ſe- 3 
14 h i 
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conſiderably diminiſhed, and a kind of ſpiritual ariſtocracy ſet 


| by Chriſt to preſcribe to his people autnoritative rules 0 faith an 


the high prieſt; the metropolitans, or patriarchs, as they were ab 


ſors, with the title and authority of Prince of the Patriarchs.” 


the one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the one for perſons i 
the active ſcenes of life; the other for thoſe who, in a ſacred retrea 


divided into two parts all thoſe moral doctrines and inſtructions wht 


pPesarance. 


merce. Not content with this, they locked upon it as an indiſpenſil 


ſtinguiſling themſelves from the common Chriſtians even by dhe 
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Thus the privileges of the commonalty, br private Chriſtians, Wen 


The members of the councils, from being the, mere delegates of thy 
reſpective churches, ſoon began to aſſert that they were empowerg 


manners, It was likewiſe neceſſary that in theſe aſſemblies ſome peru 
ſhould prefide, and conſequently be inveſted with a ſuperior degree i 
authority; and hence the metrepolitans originated. Theſe were quickh 
inſtituted throughout the different parts of the world where Chriſtian 
was profeſſed; and this pernicious inſtitution was promoted by a con 
pariſon artfully drawn between the Chriſtian and Jewiſh prieſthood, i 
which the biſhops conſidered themſelves as inveſted with the charadg 
of the high prieſt among the Jews; the preſbyters repreſented the ork 
nary prieſts, and the deacons the Levites. Thus, even in that eath 
age, it is obvious, that Antichriſt was fully revealed; for as the dex 
cons repreſented the Levites, the preſbyters the prieſts, and the biſhop 


called, muſt of neceflity repreſent Chriſt, or God himſelf. With this is 
ſolence their ſuppoſed office exactly correſponded ; for the patriarch 
were conſidered as heads of the church; „among whom, ſays Dr M. 
ſheim, at length ambition, being arrived at its moſt inſolent period 
formed a new dignity ; inveſting the biſhop of Rome, and his ſuccd 


Of the manifold abſurd and Antichriſtian doctrines which began t 
appear in this age, we ſhall only mention that of certain doors, wh, 
either through a defire of imitating the nations among whom they | 
ved, or in conſequence of a natural propenſity to a lfe of auſterity} 
were induced to maintain, that Chriſt had eſtabliſhed a double ruled 
ſanity and virtue for two different orders of Chriſtians. Of thek 


aſpired after the glory of a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this, the 


they had received either by writing or tradition; one of which thy 
called precept:, the other counſels ; the latter belonging only to the mat 
ſublime Chriſtians, who aſpired after an intimate communion with ti 
Deity himſelf. _ | 


Aﬀcetic ſect. 
makes its ap- 


The firſt effects of this doctrine was the appearant 
of the Fſcetics; a ſet +profefling the uncommon ſand 
and virtue juſt now mentioned. Theſe looked upon it i 
3 * ____ unlawtul jor them to partake of the common enjoy men 
of mankind ; and therefore renounced wine, fleſh, matrimony, and co 


duty to extenuate the body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, &« 
and retired to deſart places, where, by ſublime meditation, tif 
might raiſe the ſoul above all ſenſual and earthly pleaſures ; d 
dreis. | | 
by Wit 


* This is faid to be à kind of inelancholy prevalent in Syria, Egypt, i 
other countries of the eaſk, e „ 
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ich regard to the multiplication of ceremonies in | 
— it is the opinion of many learned men, _ egen 
at they were firſt allowed by way of accommodation ty be 
the infirmities and prejudices of the Jews and Hea- multiplied. 
ns; who, being accuſtomed to much ceremony in | - 
ir reſpective religions, could not at once get free of their veneration 
them, even after converſion to Chriſtianity. It might alſo be done 
ch a view to refute the calumnies of thoſe who conſidered the Chri- 
in worthip as little better than Atheiſm, en account of its having 
ither temples nor altars ; or it might be with a view to give it an air 
myſtery, as the Heathens took great care to do with their religion 
various occations. But whatever were the reaſons for this introduc- 
n of a multiplicity of ceremonies at firtt, it is certain, that from be- 
> merely tolerated, they came to be conſidered as effential parts of 
e Chriſtian religion, and the omiſſion of any one of them would have 
en attended with the moſt terrible conſequences. 
3. During the third century, though perſecution raged 
is 1 ſome places ſeverely, it is certain that the diſpoſition of 8 
arch e empire in general became more favourable to it than before; and this 
Moc may not unjuitly ſuppoſe to have ariſen from its being more ac- 
rio e mmodated to heatheniſm than formerly. In the army, at court, and 
uc deed in all the orders of the nation, there was a conſiderable number 
a Chriſtians who lived entirely unmoleſted ; nay, the profeſſion of 
an u riſtianity was no obſtacle to public preferment under molt of the em- 
wh rors that reigned in this century. They had alſo, in many places, 
ey uſes where they aflembled for the purpoſes of divine worſhip, with the 
ity onledge and connivance of the emperors themſelves. Thus their 
ule nbers were greatly augmented, and of conſequence the corruptions | 
the eady mentioned began more and more to diſcover themſelves. i 
ons It We have already | Prod in what manner the power of the biſhops 
etreu me originally to be extended, and likewiſe the riſe of ſynods or 
;, the oncils, and of metropolitans or patriarchs. In the third century, 
whit wvever, the biſhops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, as preſiding 
h tho er the primitive and apoſtolic churches, were conſidered as inveſted 
e mu ch ſome kind of pre-eminence over the reſt. The biſhop of Rome, 
th U rticularly, is thought even at this time to have had a kind of ſupe- 
| or dignity 3. and thus the church-government began inſenſibly to aſ- 
ara ne the appearance of a ſpiritual monarchy. The bribops in general 
and red to higher degrees of power and authority than they had for- 
n it Ierhy claimed; and not only violated the rights of the people, but 
meißt een encroached on thoſe of the preſbyters alſo. In many places 
d con) allumed a princely authority; particularly where . 3 
2en (007 had the greateſt number of churches under their AREAS 3 
ir, & pection, and appropriated the enſigns of temporal bin . 
„ ti ty to their evangelical function. The biſhop was GR PO 
es ; e on a throne, ſurrounded with miniſters, thus dazzling the eyes 
y che the multitude, and impreſſing them with a ſuperſtitious veneration 
r his pretended authority; the preſbyters and deacons followed his 

ple; giving themſelves up indifcriminately to a life of effeminacy ys 
d luxury; while a number of lefſer officers were appointed in the 
pt, u urch to perform thoſe offices which the former now imagined them- 
mA "es too great to middle with. N 
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demned. toniſts, who taught, that the evil genii, or evil ſpirits, wp 


lived in a ſtate of celibacy were confidered as being endowed with, 


ing into a conjugal ſtate. With this abſurd defire the clergy conlg, 
ed to comply; though, in many caſes, without offering any violence y 


chaſtity; and it was by no means uncommon for an eccleſiaſtic to x 


of chaſtity and virtue. This indecent cuſtom continued for a laß 


things of God, and following Plato's maxim, that © the Divine natu 
ly means by which the divine principle within them could be th 


ſembling that of beaſts rather than of human creatures. Hence thed 


3 * 


Thebais, where, for no leſs a ſpace than 90 years, he led the molt! 


the doctrines of exorciſm, ſpells, frequent faſts, &c. to avoid their i 


— — . LL . 


to the ſign of the 


duced. This indeed was confidered as capable of giving the vid 
in all forts of trials and calamities; but more eſpecially as the ſurel 


\ 


In other reſpects, the rulers of the chureh were 1 
1 ready ſunk into all manner of vice; and the marriage 
5 1 che clergy began now to be generally condemned. Th 
firſt to be con- Originally proceeded from the doctrine of a ſect of N 


How the mer- 


Es continually hovering over human bodies, towards why 
they were carried by an irreſiſtible and vehement deſire; and 

likewiſe maintained, that the clergy who took wives were of all othy 
the moſt ſubject to the influence of _ theſe demons. Hence thoſe yy 


degree of ſanctity much ſuperior to that of the others who marrig, 
and every method was uſed by the people to prevent them from ent, 


their natural inclinations. In Africa, particularly, they often forny 
connections with thoſe women who had entered into'vows of perpety 


mit one of theſe fair ſaints to the participation of his bed; yet und 
the moſt ſolemn declarations that nothing paſſed contrary-to the r 


time, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the more virtuous clergy 
eradicate it. | Oe 8 . | 
BE ar In the mean time, the mixture of Platonic philoſogh 
of the aſcetic With the Chriſtian doctrines continued to produce 
"T0 fects ſtill worſe than any we have mentioned. Fra 
abſtract ſpeculations concerning the incomprehentil 


is diffuſed through all human ſouls,” they came at laſt to maintain, th 
filence, tranquillity, and repoſe, accompanied with ſuch acts of mon 
fication as might tend to extenuate and weaken the body, were the q 


roughly enjoyed. Hence they ran into all the errors of the Acai 
ſet already mentioned; ſhutting themſelves up from the ſociety! 
mankind, or retiring into caves and deſarts, where they led a lite 


gin of hermits and monks ; the firſt of whom was one Paul, who n 
red from the perſecution of the emperor Decius into the defarts 


vage life that can be imagined. 

During this century, the number of ceremonies was ſtill farther. at 
mented, and it is not improbable that in ſome places the churches vt 
ornamented with images. A vaſt number of ceremonies were liken 
introduced on account of the ſuppoſed operation of evil ſpirits ; whel 


lignant influence; and hence alſo the cuſtom of avoiding all com 

OO mication, With ſuch as lay under the ſentence oft 
Veneration paid communication, or had not been baptiſed. Ami 
other methods of avoiding the malignant influenct 


* 


Crols. | * ; 
evil ſpirits, alſo, the ſign of the Croſs was now it 


tence againſt the ſnares and malignant influence of evil {pirits ; wht 
mo Chriſtian now underteok any thing of moment, without pft 
| 5 ALES 
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ei arming himſelf with this ſign, conſidered as ſo triumphant in all 
Bet aſes. | 5 | 1 
Thi In the beginning of the fourth century, the Chri- 5 
th, i= were undiſturbed by perſecutors, though the tran- Fourth century. 
Wen wllity they now enjoyed was of no long duration. The Pagan prieſts, 
Wlug armed at the increaſe of their number, and the favour ſhewn them by 


e emperors, perſnaded Diocleſtan to raiſe the moſt violent perſecution 


Otley gat had ever been known; but this was ſoon ended by the acceſſion 
1 Conſtantine the Great to the Imperial dignity. The ſtory of his con- 
vi don to Chriſtianity, by the miraculous appearance of a croſs in the 
rich r, as he marched at the head of his army, is well known. Concern- 


ente. 


the authenticity of this ſtory we pretend not to decide; but certain 
Inlet; 


is, that by this viſion, whether real or pretended, the ſuperſtitious 


nee vW-cration of the croſs was much augmented ; and by his making Chri- 
Orme janity the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire, a ready way was 

pet ved ſor that monſtrous mundation of error and ſuperſtition, which 
to vWmediately began to take place. Under Julian, however, the Pagan 

4 gion ſeemed once more in a fair way of being revived ; but as he 

e Tub 


4; quickly taken out of the way, the progreſs of Chriſtianity ſuffered 


a le or no interruption, but continued to ſpread among the molt diſtant 


1 0 d barbarous nations. | . 

4 During this reign, the power of the clergy began to 335 
Loſofh en to a moſt enormous height, though as yet the Vaſt augmentation 
uce d of che power of the 


thority of the emperor was conſidered as ſuperior to 
jat of the higheſt churchman. The biſhops now 5 
dt only excluded the common people entirely from all ſhare in ec- 


7 clergy. 


hen 
= Natl 
ain, th 


7 pats they had till this time enjoyed; engroſſing to themſelves, or diſ- 
mo 


ibuting as they thought proper, the revenues and poſſeſſions of the 


the urch. Several changes were likewiſe made in the eccleſiaſtical go- 
be th ment by the emperor himſelf. Before this time, we have already 
Ace eerved, that three prelates, viz. thoſe of Rome, Antioch, and Alex- 
"_ ddria, had enjoyed a degree of pre-eminence above the reſt. To theſe 
2 life 


9 fourth, viz. the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, was now added. Theſe 
e thed 


who m 
leſarts 
moſt! 


the civil government. Theſe prelates were diſtinguiſhed in the fol- 
wing century, if not in this, by the title of patriarchs. Next to theſe 
me the Exarchs, who had the inſpection of ſeveral provinces, and an- 


ther. al merly mentioned, were of a lower rank; having only the inſpection 
ches one province. Immediately below theſe were the archbiſhops, whoſe 
: likenWthority was limited to certain diſtricts, while the biſhops brought 
; whe WW the rear; the order of Ghorepiſtopi, or ſuperintendants of country 
then orches, being moſtly ſuppreſſed with a view to augment the power 
con ( influence of the biſhops, The biſhop of Rome was now diſtin- 
ce bed above all others of his order; owing chiefly to his ſuperiority in 


ignificence and ſplendor, the riches of his revenues and poſſeſſions, 


fluent the number and variety of his miniſters, &c. Thus the election to 
ao ee of Rome became a moſt ſeducing object to the ambition of 
he vüßßrchmen; and therefore, on the occaſion of an election, the city was 
ſorel much agitated by internal factions and cabals, that the moſt fatal con- 
1 * ences enſued. Thus, in the year 366, on the death of Liberius the 
out 


J "0p, one faction choſe Damaſus, and another Urſicinus; which double 


election 
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eſiaſtical affairs, but by degrees diveſted even the preſbyters of thoſe 


Wur anſwered to the four Prætorian Prefects, whom he likewiſe created 


ered to the. civil officers who bore the ſame title. The metropolitans, 
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election inſtantly produced a kind of civil war, that did not termin 
without the moſt cruel maſſacres, when at laſt Damaſus obtained thy 
victory. On the removal of the Imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople, the pon 
of the biſhop of that metropolis were likewiſe augmented, in ſuch | 
manner as made him a dangerous rival to the biſhop of Rome; wheng 
at length proceeded the moſt violent contentions and diſputes, termin 
ting at length in the total ſeparation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
In other reſpects, we find the moſt groſs and abſurd ſuperſtitions py, 
vailing in place of the true religion. Frequent pilgrimages were unde. 
taken to Paleſtine and other holy places, in order to vifit the tomb; 
the ſaints and martyrs ; while quantities of duſt and earth brought fron 
the ſame ſacred places, were handed about as the moſt powerful rem. 
dies againſt the influence of evil ſpirits, and bought every Where at ey 
ormous prices. The public proceſſions and {applications by which th, 
Pagans were wont to invoke their gods were now adopted into the 
Chriſtian worſhip, and celebrated in ſeveral places with great pomp and 
 magnificence ; the virtues formerly aſcribed to the Heathen temple, 
luſtrations and heroes, were now attributed to Chriſtian churches, ty 
holy water, and the images of ſaints. Images indeed were not as je 
very common; but it is certain, that the worſhip of the martyrs was mo. 
, delled by degrees, according to tae religious ſervices paid to the Hez 
then gods before the coming of Chriſt. Hence alſo we meet with an 
infinite number of prodigies and miracles faid to have happened in thi 
age. Tombs were given out falſely to be thoſe of martyrs and holy 
men; the bones of robbers bein 
ſaints. Some buried the bones of dead men in certain retired places 
and then affirmed that they had been admoniſhed in a dream to com: 
and dig them up. In the mean time, the growth of the Acetic ſed 
| proceeded with amazing rapidity, ſo that the whole Chriſtian world 
ſeemed in danger of being overrun with hermits, monks, and nuns 
This ſuperſtition was not now confined to the eaſt, but made its wy 
allo into the European countries; though it muſt be owned that the ay 
ſterities of the weſtern monks were by no means comparable to thoſe d 
the Aſiaties and Africans. In this century alſo, the two moſt perniciow 
maxims that can be adopted by man, were received by thoſe who cal. 
ed themſelves the Chriſtizn church. I. That it ws 
a virtuous action to deceive and lie, when by thi 
means the intereſts of the church might be promoted 
2. That errors in religion, when maintained and as 
hered to after proper admonition, ought to be puniſhed with civil ps 
nalties and corporal tortures. In contequence of this laſt maxim, ta 
perſecution of heretics now began to commence; and thoſe who a 
tempted to oppoſe the torrent of ſuperſtition were ſure to, incur tit 
charge of hereſy. One Jovinian was baniſhed by the. emperor Honor 
for teaching, that all thoſe who kept the vows they made to Chrift # 
their baptiſm, and lived according to thoſe rules of piety and virtue lai 
down in the Goſpel, had an equal right to expect the rewards of Full 
rity ; and that conſequently thoſe who paſſed their days in unſociabs 
celibacy, and ſevere mortifications and faſtings, were not more acc 
table in the eye of God, than thoſe who lived virtuouſly in the bond d 
marriage, and nourithed their bodies with moderation and temperanc 
The multitude of ſects and controverſies which now began to take plat 
_— far exceed our limits to enumerate. In this age aroſe * < 
v 2. 5 8 N v 
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ated Artus, Whoſe errors have continued to the preſent time, and now 
rem to be gaining ground to a ſurpriſing degree, eſpecially in Britain. 

5. The next century diffuſed the Chriſtian religion Rill 
rider throughout the world, and ſeemed to put an end 
o the ſmall remains of Paganiſm that were {till left in the empire. It 
as likewiſe remarkable for the converſion of a great number of Jews in 
e iſland of Crete. Theſe had been deceived by an im- RP Eh 
doſtor, called Hoſes Cretenſis ; who, like the true Mo- Jews in" the 


Fifth century. 


7 


1 i i ” iſland of C 

on bs, promiſed them a deliverance, and ſafe paſſage thro Irma Irs d. 1355 
of e lea, On this they aſſembled with their wives and | 
on hildren; and were by him led to a promontory, from whence he com- 


nanded them to caſt themſelves into the ſea, Many of them obeyed, 


artin, biſhop of Tours, maintained at a public entertainment, that the 


4 ad periſhed in the waters; others were taken up by fiſhermen ; thoſe i 
the ho remained on ſhore would have torn the impoſtor to pieces, had he * 
the ot made his eſcape; and being afterwards convinced of the falſity of their 9 
and wn religion, embraced the Chriſtian faith. But while the name of Chri- 1 
les anity was thus every where diffuſed, the ſpirit and eſſence of it ſeemed 1 
to the fame proportion to decline, and to be in a manner totally loft ; "4 
yet he vices and ambition of the clergy were boundleſs ; inſomuch, that 14 
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no 7 
Tes. mperor himſelf was inferior in dignity to a preſbyter. Even the f 
) honks were now raiſed to ſuch an height of opulence, and diſtinguiſhed 1 
this y ſo many privileges, that they quickly became a very powerful body. 1 i 
holy uperſtition, in the mean time, daily increaſed ; prayers ET 1 
dere offered to departed ſaints, and their ſepulchres Ex<<five growta | . 
: ws” of ſuperſtition. 89 
ces, WS owded with ſuppliants, from a notion that the ſpirits _ e 
ome | the dead frequently hovered about the places of interment. Diſ- 8 
ſe tes of the moſt frivolous nature prevailed every where; and the | | At 
501 boſt ridiculous and chimerical commentaries on the Scripture were wh 
wn, jade by various eccleſiaſtics. Of all the inflances of ſuperſtitious fren- 114 
wa „ however, that diſgraced this or any other age, none deſerves better | 46 
> abe recorded than that of the Sti/ites, or Pillar Saints. | LE 1 
e heſe were a ſet of enthuſiaſts who ſtood motionleſs 1 0 
cions the tops of pillars expreſsly raiſed for the purpoſe, La 


cal- d continued there for ſeveral years. The practice took its riſe from 
t wie Simeon, a Syrian, who paſſed 37 years of his life upon the tops of five 


. 

SS — 
* - 

—— m 


Wlars, gradually augmenting the height of them from 18 to 60 feet. 14 
ot! os piece of ' extravagance, however, was confined to the eaſtern 1 
4 a untries, where it continued in vogue for 600 years. . 914 
ie Our limits will not allow any particular detail of the | LL: 1 6 
„ ber progreſs of ſuperſtition, ignorance, and wicked- State of religion 14 
0 of every kind, by which che Chriſtian religion was eh 8 3 1 
ir tit ured during the ſubſequent centuries. In general, reformation. i; 
10110 power of the biſhops of Rome in the fixth cen- 135 
cit 4 7, and ever ſince called Popes, became ſo enormous, that the greateſt 4 


ie h narchs were obliged to ſubmit not only to the laws they pleaſed. to 


e forth, but to the groſſeſt indignities from their hands. Religion Wn 
xciab ane ſo extremely corrupted, that the very nature of it ſeemed to be . 
acceh erſed, and vice and ignorance inculcated by its precepts, inſtead 15 | 
BY *"ITue and knowledge. From time to time, indeed, ſome individu- 1 
1 aole who attempted a reformation in religious matters, but theſe Þ 
e plat eruelly perſecuted, and generally put to a cruel death. Of all 15 
e cel? "Ppolers of the general torrent of corruption, none was more emi- 70 
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nent than Peter Wa/dus, an opulent merchant in Lyon, 
but exceedingly deſirous of introducing a true ſyſtem d 
| piety among the people where he lived. About the yen 
1160 he employed a certain prieſt to tranſlate, from the Latin into th 
French tongue, the ſacred writings of the New Teſtament, with ſong 
remarkable ſentences of the ancient doctors, which had been held h 
great eſtimation in that country. No ſooner was this done, howeny, 
and he had peruſed the ſacred authors with a ſufficient degree of atten 
tion, than he was ſtruck with the immenſe diſparity between the 10 
gion practiſed in his time, and that recommended by the Goſpel. 0. 
this he gave himſelf up at once to a truly religious life; diſtributed h 
riches among the poor, and aſſociated with other pious men who hi 
adopted ſentiments ſimilar to his own. In 1180 he began to aſſume th 
office of a public teacher, and to inſtru& the multitude in the doing 
and precepts of Chriſtianity, In this he was violently, but unſucceſs 
fully oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Lyons, and the other ecclefiaftic 
rulers of that province. The number of his followers 'increafing dai) 
religious aſſemblies were formed by them, firſt in France, and afterwarg 
in Lombardy; from whence they propagated their ſect throughout th 
other countries of Europe with incredible rapidity ; and with ſuch mis 
cible fortitude did they adhere to their principles, that the moſt end 
perſecutions could never thoroughly eradicate them “. 

of Wicklis In the 14th century Wickliff and Huſs made their 
pPpearance. The former was profeſſor of divinity at Oxfor 
and afterwards rector of Lutterworth. According to the teſtimony of th 
cotemporary writers, he was a man of enterpriſing genius, and extra 


Of the Wal- 
| denſes. 


dinary learning; though Moſheim informs us that his doctrine was 1 gies 
void of error, nor his life free from reproach. In the year 1360, l 256 
began with defending the rights of the univerſity of Oxford againlt th frier 
Mendicant friars, whoſe power at that time was become unbounded al wit] 
_ _ untolerable. He had even the courage to throw out ſome flight refleQtion ; 5 
againſt the Popes, in conſequence of which he was degraded by tit till 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. From this ſentence he appealed to ti _ 
Pope, by whom it was confirmed. Wicklif then threw off all reſtrail {cut 
and inveighed in his ſermons and writings, not only againſt the monk ſeer 
but the Popes themſelves, and all the reigning ſuperſtitions of WAN 125 
times. He exhorted the people alſo to ſtudy the Scriptures; and in or } | 
to enable them to do ſo, he himſelf tranſlated them into Engliſh. Su vey 
proceedings in that age of ignorance and darkneſs could not but be 1 
tended with ſevere perſecution. Wickliff, however, being firſt prott an 
ted by the duke of Lancaſter and other great men, and afterwards h 105 
the great ſchiſm in the Romiſh church, in which one Pope was eledi og 
at Rome, and another at Avignon, eſcaped the danger for a conſideralt [ : 
time. On the healing of this diviſion, new proſecutions were comm 485 
ced againſt him, which threatened to prove fatal; though it is ceru 125 
that he died a natural death in 1387. The means by which he cle ri 
This account of the Waldenſes, taken from Dr Moſheim, is contradicd 
by ſeveral reſpectable authors, particularly Beza- According to him, they e 0 
ed long before the time of Feter Waldus, in the vallies of Piedmont ; fs a { 
- which circumſtance they took the name of Vazdozs, ſignifying the inhabitant 3 
a valley or vallies. They are mentioned by Reine rus, a bloody perſecutor, d Fr 
ſet which had laſted above 500 years z and, by ſome, are ſuppoſed to hae? be 


kabited that country from the time of the Apoſtles, 


und other countries, who were termed Wick/ifites, and Lollards; the 
Gaſt hang a term of popular reproach, tranſlated from the Flemith into 
the Eng iſh tongue . Theſe, wherever they could be found, were ter- 
ribly perſecuted by the Inquiſitors; in the year 1415, the memory and 
opinions of Wickliff were condemned by the council of Conſtance 
and about thirteen years after, his bones were dug up, and publicly 
burnt. | 

ohn Huſs, who lived in the 15th century, was an in- Men | 
Frum of Prague, the capital of S where his e ee 
reputation was very great on account of his exemplary life and ſanctity 
of manners. In this city he performed at once the office of profeſſor 
of divinity, and of ordinary paſtor of the church. Remonſtrances 
againſt the corrupt lives of the clergy, and the. degeneracy ot religion 
in general, had now become very common; nor was Huſs deficient on 


from the year 1468, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to withdraw the 
univerſity of Prague from their allegiance to Pope Gregory XIII. 


been accuſtomed to hold as the true head of the church. This could 
not fail of bringing on a perſecution ; however, it ſeems the party of 
Huſs was ſo {trong, that for ſome time the reformer was not only able 
to defend himſelf, but, contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to perſe · 
cute his antagoniſts. Ar laſt, being ſummoned to appear before the 
council of Conſtance, in 1415, he raſhly went thither, in a vain confi- 
dence of ſecurity from the protection of the emperor Sigiſmund. The 
event was ſuch as might have been expected. Huſs was impriſoned, 
condemned, and burnt alive ; and the ſame fate attended his intimate 
friend, Jerome of Prague, who had come to Conſtance along with him, 
with 2 view to ſupport and defend his cauſe. | „ 

till the beginning of the 16th century, when vengeance began to be 
executed againſt thoſe enormous corruptions which had ſo totally ob- 


ſeemed to be at its utmoſt poſſible height. So great 1 
was the authority of the Popes, that their word was tg 28 
| ſufficient to make or unmake kings, and to beſtow upon e ce in⸗ 
them what dominions they pleaſed. In conſequence of ſolence. 

W this, the Pope is ſaid to have given to the Portugueſe 

all the countries to the eaſtward of a certain Cape on the African coaſt ; 
and to the Spaniards all thoſe to the weſtward of it; thus barefacedly 


the whole earth. In other reſpects, he ſeemed to be every where ſecure 
againſt danger. All oppoſition from heretics was entirely at an end; 
and none of thoſe who had formerly threatened reſiſtance were now in 
a condition to make any attempt. A dreadſul war in Bohemia had, in- 


N 2 dd 


The literal meaning of the word Lollard is a ſinger. It took its riſe from 
a ſociety in the Netherlands, who, in the time of a plague, charitably attend- 


From fo laudable an undertaking, it ſeems ſurpriſing how the word gould ever 
ecome a term of reproach. | DE ns 
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this time are totally unknown. He left many followers in England 


his part in ſetting forth theſe matters in a proper light. Beſides this, 


whom the kingdom of Bohemia, along with the reſt of Europe, had 


Matters proceeded in the ſame calamitons and Antichriſtian manner 


| {cured the face of the true religion. At this time the papal dominion - 


alfuming the unalienable right of the Deity, viz. that of being Lord of 
deed, taken place on the death of John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague al- 


| ed the ſick, and buried thoſe who died, ſinging hymns during the proceſlion. 
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ready mentioned. In this, both parties had behaved with the moſt un · 


HFuſſites were overpowered, and ſo thoroughly weakened, that Nothing 
could be feared from them. Nevertheleſs, ſuch was the extreme degeé. 


council, whoſe. authority had been lately deemed ſuperior to that of the 


Pope himſelf. But while this was evidently expected from a council, 


Luther; thing was expected by either party. This was Mar. 


manner by Tetzel, who did not ſcruple, in an open manner, to dero- 


pPoſitions, cenſuring the extravagant nature of the indulgences juſt 


inferior eccleſiaſties, by letters the moſt ſubmiſſive imaginable; declaring 
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ehriſtian and ſhocking cruelties againſt one another; but at length the 


neracy of the Chriſtian church and its leaders at this time, that a retor: 
mation was londly called for, and indeed expected from a gener 


which, as matters then ſtood, the Pope had certainly no inclination ty 
aſſemble, it ſuddenly ſprung up, with irreſiſtible force, 


The Reformation by means of an obſcure individual, from whom no. 


ſuddenly begun by 


| 5 tin Luther, a native of Aifleben in Saxony, a Men. 
dicant monk, but who had been elected profeſſor of divinity in an aca. 
demy lately erected at Wittemberg by Frederic, ſurnamed the IWije, 
elector of Saxony. His firſt attack was: made againſt the infamous trathe 
of indulgences, which at that time was carried on in the moſt ſhamelc! 
manner, by John Tetzel, a Dominican monk. The indulgences ſold ogeth 
by him, indeed, exceeded all others of the kind that had been known, Fo 
They were granted by Pope Leo X. and were blaſphemouſly ſaid to afford pre 
remiſſion ot all fins, paſt, preſent, and. to come, to ſuch as were rich 


: 3 Pre 
enough to purchaſe them. They were proclaimed in the moſt indecent >mies 


| wh | NAanr i ever 
ate from the all- ſufſicient power and influence of the Saviour himlelt. carric 
hus the indignation of Luther was thoroughly arouſed; and on the one 


zoth of September 1517 he publicly maintained at Wittemberg 95 pro- ly if 
mentioned, pointing out the wickedneſs of thoſe who ſold them, and 
ae ſparing. the Pope himſelf, whom he acculed as a partaker of, their 
b The ſentiments of Luther were received with applauſe by the greateſt 
part of Germany, who had long been weary of the oppreſſion and ec: 
clefiaſtical tyranny of the Popes and their clergy. A vehement contel: 
enſued betwixt the reformer and Tetzel, with his brethren and partizans 
the Dominicans. As the former had reaſon and Scripture on his lide, 
the ſuperiority of his arguments is not. to be doubted ; but it was not by 
theſe that his adverſaries were to be ſilenced. . Luther, ſenſible of the 
dangerous ſituation he was in, addrefſed the Pope himſelf, and ſeveral 


Ihſtan 
Or 
h the 
lew t 
zel! 


the uprightneſs of his intentions, and profeſſing his readineſs to retract 
his opinions whenever his adverſaries ſhould be able to convince him of 


pe 
their fallacy. The Pope at firſt paid very little regard to che controverly; f ar 
but, being informed by the emperor Maximilian, of the ruinous effects te h 
that were likely to enſue, he ſummoned Luther to Rome. This journey, ellec 
which would undoubtedly have proved fatal to the reſormer, was happy S; 
prevented by Frederic elector of Saxony, who remonſtrated that the na, 
cauſe belonged properly to Germany, and ought to be decided by the gene 
eccleſiaſtical laws of the empire. On this Luther was uth; 
eee ordered to attend Cardinal Cajetan, zt that time legate ag 
1 of the diet at Augſburg. To this city he according) UW 
him. | repaired ; but the cardinal behaved in ſuch an haughty lor 
E and imperious manner, that the conſerences came to n0- berg 
thing. Luther, however, ſtill ſeemed to pay ſome reſpect to the Popes les 


authority, 


"Bp 
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ope, deſpiſing ſuch an infignificant adverſary, determined to cruſh him 
once by the thunder of his ſpiritual authority. In the month of 
ovember 1518, therefore, he iſſued forth an edict commanding all his 
ritual ſubjects to acknowledge his power of delivering from 4/ the 
uniſhments due to ſin and tranſgreſſion of every kind. This ridiculous 
oclamation, however, had no effect upon Luther, who immediately 
pealed from the Pope to a general council. 

Leo now began to be ſenſible that the adverſary he had to contend 
th was by no means to be deſpiſed, and therefore wiſhed to accommo- 
te matters in an amicable manner. With this view he made choice 
Charles Miltitx, a Saxon knight, and a man of great prudence and 
netration, to confer with Luther. To ingratiate himſelf with the 
tor of Saxony, who ſeemed to be Luther's patron, he ſent him, by 
iltitz, a golden conſecrated role, which the Popes were in uſe to beſtow 


ogether unſucceſsful. Luther not only wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to 
4 9h but even promiſed to obſerve a profound filence on the ſub- 
provided his adverſaries would do the ſame. But while matters 
1 5 promiſed to be ſpeedily made up, the violent behaviour of Luther's 

j 


mies, and the unaccountable imprudence of the Pope himſelf, cut 
F every hope of reconciliation. For the pontiff, ſuffering himſelf to 


. carried away by the inconſiderate zeal of the Dominicans, headed 
e one Eckius, who had been vanquiſhed by Luther in a public diſpute, 
4 ly iſſued out a Bull againſt the reformer, in which he „ | 
y arged him with 41 hereſies; ordered his writings to Bull nen by | 
: | ion : > . thepope againſt 
d publicly burnt ; and ſummoned him again, on pain of Luther. 
IC ommunication; to retract his errors within 60 days, . 5 
þ to calt himſelf on the clemency and mercy of the pontiff. In the 
t Wn time, Tetzel, the unhappy cauſe of all the diſturbances, was re- 
0. ed to the moſt deplorable ſituation. Miltitz, not- | 
lt Iaſtanding the precious gift he had brought to the Miſeraviedeath 
f | - 1 2 i of Tetzel. 
Ns or of Saxony, found himſelf received by that prince „ 
ie, h the utmoſt coldneſs, even ſuch as bordered upon contempt. With 
by ew to conciliate in ſome degree his regard, therefore, he loaded 
he zel with reproaches, and attributed to him the wile of the diſturb- 
ral es; afurming, that the irregular and ſuperititiou means he had 
ng de uſe of for promoting the ſale of the induigences, had been the 
act cafe of the quarrel. Tetzel thus finding himſelf obnoxious to 
oi n parties, and ſtung with remorte, abandoned himſelf entirely to 
ly; and deſpair. So miſerable was his ſituation, that Luther himſelf 
(ts | te him a pathetic letter of conſolation, which, however, produced 
Z 6, Fltect, as the torments of mind he ſuffered ſoon put an end to his 
uy His infamy was perpetuated by a picture placed in the church of 
the , in which he is repreſented fitting on an als, and ſelling in- 
the Fences, ED 2 e e 
was ther having received intelligence of the Bull iſſued 2 
Fe aainſt him by the Pope, determined to be before- 5 bo. Buble. Mr 
N , | cretals, &c. 
oy with his holineſs. On the 10th of December, 1 520% ? | 
nt Pre, having erected a great pile of wood without the walls of Wit- 
pe Ng, he, in preſence of à vaſt multitude of people, committed to the 


es, both the Bull which had been publiſhed againſt him, and the de- 
B | | cretals 


ithority) as he now appealed from the preſent deciſions of that pontiff 
\ thoſe which he ſhould pronounce when better informed. But the 
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a particular mark of regard. Theſe negociations did not ſeem to be 
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cretals and canons relating to the ſupreme juriſdiction of the Pope. 
however, did not prevent the execution of the papal thunder; for, 
about a month after this proceeding, a ſecond Bull was iſſued, expelj 
him from the communion of the church of Rome, on account of his j, 
ſulting the majeſty, and diſowning the ſupremacy, of the Roman Pont 
8 : uther having now cut off all hope of reconciliatin 
WP _ up 2 ne with the Romiſh church, was obliged, from motives off 
en A 5 defence, to ſet up another in oppoſition to it. This inde 
Rome. was now no difficult matter; for the principles of reſom 
1 tion had already diffuſed themſelves far and wide. Th 
celebrated Melancthon, and ſeveral other profeſſors of the acadmM..:; 
at Wittemberg, had embraced the opinions of Luther; and as an in, 
dible number of ſtudents at that time attended the academy, they Nr ü 
thus very quickly carried into diſtant countries. In Switzerland the nd: 
formation was already begun under Zuinglius, who is ſaid to have ente, 
tained notions of reformation even ſooner than Luther himſelf. Bun 
the mean time the oppoſite party were taking ſuch means as appeard]MIM.:-1.; 
moſt effectual for cruthing the reformers, and extinguiſhing their do 

at Once. 25 5 | | F 
On the death of Maximilian, the empire devolved on his grand ond 
Charles V. a prince bigotted to the religion of the Catholics. To hn | 
therefore Leo made application, commanding him to puniſh Luther 
an exemplary manner, on account of his rebellion againſt the ſacred ln qual 
and inſtitutions of the church. On the other hand, Frederic, ele ertai 


Saxony, to whom the emperor owed great obligations, inſiſted, thatn ere 
unjuſt edict ſhould be iſſued out againſt the reformer; but that his cal 

ought to be tried by the canons of the Germanic church, and the lavs ebat. 
the empire. Charles determined to comply with this _—_— but t ft to 
he might do ſo without offending the pontiff, he commanded that the Ws 1 


former ſhould be brought before the council to be held at Worms! 


1521, where his cauſe was to be finally heard before any ſentence ate o 
paſſed againſt him. Thither Luther went, under the ſafe condud d ertic 
_ 3 Jemn. emperor; but, having utterly refuſed to alter bis - the 
| ed at the diet ort ments, he was condemned after leaving the allen. ea 
Worms... and declared an enemy to the holy Roman empire. | 
deric, therefore, perceiving the danger he was in, od Wo 


him to be carried of as he returned home, by three or four peril 
maſks, to the caſtle of Wartenburg, where he remained in conceal 
for ten months. ee nmr 25 
The active ſpirit of Luther, and his zeal for the cauſe in which hen 
engaged, could but ill brook confinement. He therefore left Wartende 
the month of March 1522, without the conſent, or even the knowlecgt 
his patron. To this he was more particularly induced by the neh. 
| received of the inconfiderate and intemperate zeal of Carloſtadt, one d 
aſſociates, who had already encouraged the ignorant and fanaticuF 
titude to commit diſturbances in Saxony, by breaking down the img 
in churches, and behaving otherwiſe in a riotous manner. Theſe ; 
violence, however, were checked by the prudence of Luther ; who int 
took the beſt method that poſſibly could be tale 


| | . . . | 00 
Reit LO promote a reformation, viz. to diffuſe among the 
German. a knowledge of the ſcriptures, by giving them! 


8 ow . * . . 1 
{lation of the ſacred writings in their own lang% 


For this purpoſe he applied with the utmoſt diligence to finiſh oh f 
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an he had undertaken of the Bible into German; parts ot which being 
ilperſed into various places as it was executed, produced the moſt ſur 
riſing effects; extirpating, root and branch, the erroneous principles and 
perllitious doctrines of the church of Rome from the minds of a prodi- 
-0us number of people. ro 
On the death of Frederic elector of Saxony, which happened about the 
ear 1525, the affairs of the reformers came to a criſis. The prudent 
nd moderate conduct of this prince had always prevented matters from 
oming to extremities between the two parties ; and though he certainly 
couraged the reformation, yet he never took any ſtep to promote its 
auſe by violence, or even by the leaſt exertion of his authority as a tem- 
oral ſovereign; It was otherwiſe with John, his brother and ſucceſſor 


night gain too great an advantage, aſſumed to himſelf the ſupremacy in 
fekattical as well as civil afairs, and erected a church T ae 

thin his dominions totally different in every reſpect fene MELON” 
rom that of Rome; and his example was followed by in Saxony. 

Hany other princes of Germany. This unequivocal | 
ondu alarmed the oppoſite party to ſuch a degree, that the moſt vio- 


ort and laſting flame broke out. The patrons of popery gave broad hints 
cher their intention to make war upon the Lutherans, while the latter were 


d qually determined to ſtand upon their defence; though by reaſon of 
cor ertain circumſtances in different parts of Europe, theſe hoſtile intentions 
bau ere for ſome time prevented from being carried into execution. 
s Call In 1526 a diet of the empire was held at Spires, where, after much 
aws tbate, it was at laſt determined that all religious matters ſhould be 


ut ft to the deciſion of a free and general council, which the emperor 


tens requeſted to call without delay. From this, how- 3 

011; ver, he was at preſent hindered by the perplexed re enn 
a 6s 5 . 5 pe and em- 

ace. ate of his affairs in various parts of his dominions, but peror. 

dan ricularly by a quarrel with the Pope himſelf; whom, ;. 

1s fe the year 1527, after taking the city of Rome, he blocked up in 

Tem e caſtle of St Angels, and expoſed to the moſt ſevere and contume- 

re, | ous treatment. Thus the reformers had time to gather ſtrength ; and 


F cal eeral of the princes, who had hitherto been reſtrained by the fear of 


am erſecution, now openly threw off the maik, and introduced into their 
calm ominions a ſyſtem of religion ſimilar to that which had already been 


1 he 


ob lies of the reformed, or hinder their ſubjects from embracing what ſen- 
. ments on religion they pleaſed. | 85 : 825 

new 
ne dl wing made peace with the Pope, afſembled another diet in Spires 


am 0 . : 3 > | 
ca chere, having leiſure to attend to religious affairs, he revoked the power 
e mag ; 


ſe a0 


take! 


they thought proper, until a general council ſhould be called. Every 
hange was now determined to be unlawful that ſhould be made before 


he 7 Mperor was at Barcelona in Spain, but his brother Ferdinand was left 
ny Leads at Spires, and his ſentiments were exactly conformable to 
lang ble of Charles himſelf. The abovementioned decree was not carried 


* - . | 
a p "umoufly, as every decree of the German diet ought to have been, 


but 


— 
. 


2 . — 5 > 5 


or that prince, thoroughly convinced of the truth of Luther's doctrine, 
ad at the ſame time apprehenſive, that, by delay, the oppoſite party 


ed church ſet up 


dopted in Saxony; while others who did not think proper to counte- 
ance the new doctrines ſo far, yet did not in the leaſt moleſt the aſſem- 


This happy ſituation of affairs, however, was ſoon changed. Charles 
rmerly given to the German princes of managing eccleſiaſtical matters 


voice of the enſuing council was known. While this diet ſat, the 
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but by a plurality of voices. 'The reformers, therefore; having rem, 
ſtrated in vain to Ferdinand concerning the illegal nature of the decifg 
entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt it, and appealed k 


has Spe the emperor and a future council. Hence the nume 
Proteſtunts. of Proteſtants, which has indiſcriminately been applet 


| ever ſince to all who. differ from the church of Ron 
Thoſe who proteſted on this occaſion were John, elector of Saxy, 
George, ele&or of Brandenburg, for Franconia; Erneſt and Francy 
dukes of Lunenburg; the landgrave of Heſſe; and the prince d 


Anhalt. They were ſeconded by thirteen Imperial towns; viz. Str 
burg, Ulm, Nuremberg, Conſtance, Rottingen, Windſeim, Memnin. 


gen, Nortlingen, Lindau, Kempten, Heiſbron, Weiſſemburg, and 9 


Gall. 


This proteſt was announced to the emperor by ambaſſadors from th 
Princes and towns juſt mentioned; but he was ſo much offended at thi 
proceedings, that he ordered the ambaſſadors to be put under arreſt { 


| ſeveral days This violent proceeding only ſerved to unite the Proteliat 


princes more firmly among themſelves ; though as yet they could n 


come to any determination about the proper mode of defence they ought 
to follow. Great expectations, however, were ſoon raiſed by an intim. 
tion from the emperor, that all differences were to be finally ſettled x 


the approaching diet to be held at Augſburg. In the mean time, he 
had a perſonal conference with the Pope, in which he requeſted his hv 
lineſs to call a general council; urging, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the es 
pediency and even neceſſity of it as matters then ſtood. Clement, hoy: 
ever, reproached the emperor with an ill. judged clemency, and alledge 


that it was his duty to ſupport the church, and papal prerogatives, . 


executing ſpeedy vengeance upon the heretical faction. But Charls, 


though ſufficiently inclined to ſevere meaſures, faw plainly that the 


could not now be executed without kindling a war in his own dominions 
of which no man could foreſee the conſequences. Beſides, as he hat 
not yet any clear idea of the nature of the diſpute, he judged ic abſolute 
neceſſary to inform himſelf fully of the cauſe of quarrel before a ful 


determination on either fide. For this purpoſe, he ordered Luther, aul 


ſome other eminent divines, to draw up the principal articles of their r 
ligion, with thoſe in which they differed from the church of Romy 
and to preſent them to him in writing. This was accordingly Gone; 
and 17 articles were preſented by Luther ; which wet 
afterwards enlarged by Melancthon, in order to 
preſented to the diet at Augſburg ; from which d- 


Augſburg, confeſ- 
ſion drawn up. 


cumſtance theſe enlarged articles have ſince been known by the nan 
of the Aug /burg Confeſſion, 


On the 15th of June 1530, the emperor arrived at Augſburg ; and 


five days after, the diet was opened; ſoon after which, the Proteltai 


received a formal permiſſion to read their confeſſion before the aſſenbſ 
This was accordingly performed by George Bayer chancellor of at 
ony. The copies, delivered to the emperor after being reac, vet 
ſigned by John, elector of Saxony; George. marquis of Brandenbuyj 
Erneſt, duke of Lunenburg ; Philip, landgrave of Heſſe; Woitgaty 
prince of Anhalt ; and by the Imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reub 
Ingen ; who all ſolemnly declared their aſſent to the doctrines it c 
tained. The ſtyle and manner of this confeſſion are much commend 
2 whatever might be its merit, it had no effect upon the oppo 
6 93. | h ; Pau}! 
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zirty. A kind of refutation was drawn up by ſome Catholic doctors; 
with which, however futile, the emperor commanded the 
Proteſtant members to acquieſce ; and inſtantly to put 8 rejected by 
an end to their religious diſputes, by an unlimited ſubmii- er 
ion to the doctrines and opinions contained in this anfwer. The Pro- 
eſtants declared, that they were by no means ſatisfied with the reply, 


i and earneſtly deſired a copy of it, that an anſwer might be drawn up; 
nc and that they might more fully demonſtrate its weakneſs and inſuffi- 
- ciency. But this reaſonable requeſt was refuſed ; and the emperor everi 


the matter ; ſolemnly prohibiting the publication of any new writings 
or declarations that might contribute to the lengthening out of theſe 
religious debates. _ 1 es 5 2 


| th It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a ſummary method of een 
thei ould anſwer the intended purpoſe. The Proteſtant divines, who ha 

} card the reply made to their confeſſion, endeavoured to recollect the 
tant prouments 1t contained, and Melancthon was employed to draw up an 
wer to it. He accordingly drew up an elegant reiutaticn of ſuch ar- 
vel: rents as could be recollected, which was preſented to the emperor 


dn the 22d of September the ſame year, but that prince refuſed to re- 


an eue it. This anſwer was farther enlarged after the reformers had been 
„ble to procure a copy of the performance itſelf; and was publithed in 
Whe year 1531, with the other pieces that related to the doctrine and diſ- 


cipline of the Lutheran church, under the title of A Defence of the Con- 
Mr. emon of Augſburg. e N Es a 
doe Matters had now come to ſuch a criſis, that the moſt ſerious conſe- 
5, e eences were juſtly to be apprehended z and there were evidently but 
alle, bree ways in which the differences ceuld be terminated. 1. By grant- 
the ng thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the church of 
non WF ome the liberty of following the dictates of their conſcienee. 2. TO 
N nd all diſputes by the power of the ſword : Or, 3. To engage each of 
Jute he contending parties to moderate their zeal in ſome meaſure, that 10 a 
fol econciliation might be formed on Chriſtian principles. This laſt expe- 
- anl lent was moſt generally approved, and many conferences were held 
Ir 1. between the Proteſtant and Catholic doctors for this purpoſe ; but the 
or AP ficrence between them was too great to admit cf being made up.“ 


This method, therefore, having failed, the emperor next had recourſe to 


done; f 
is ſecular authority. On the 19th of November he iſſued 


Wen | 
. a ts 7 . 12.0 FY 

to be orth, in the abſence of the Saxon and Heſſian princes, E As 
4 : | . . | 1 gainſt the Pro- 
h ci. ſerere decree, in which the Papal religion was extolled gg e 


| . | teſtants, 
deyond meaſure ; the ſentence paſſed againſt Luther at | 


nam | | 1 
he diet of Worms was confirmed; the changes that had been introduced 


| \ . 3533 5 ; | 
and te tie doctrine and diſcipline of the retormed churches ſeverely cen- 
ſtant nb, and a ſolemn order addreſſed to the princes, ſtates, and cities, 
n had thrown off the Papa] yoke, to return to their duty and alle- 
dance to the church of Rome, on the pain of incurring the indig— 
: lation d | | 75 c wa 
welt won and vengeance of the emperor, as the patron and protector of 
bury ie church. This violent behaviour, however, BOW xr. „ | 
ed ame too late. : lle is obliged at 
oath 00 late. The reformation was already eſtabliſhed lat to allow li 
Keul 5 res and Denmark, and had made great pro- berty of conſci- 
it colt fi various countries of Europe. The Preteſtants, ende to the refor- 
-nded = Es confident of their own ſtrength, ſet the mers. | 
poll eds of the empercr at defiance. In 1530 and 1821, they met firſt 
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interpoſed his ſupreme authority to ſuſpend any farther proceedings in 
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at Smallcalde, and afterwards at Francfort, where they formed a ſolemm 
alliance and confederacy, with an intention of defending their religig 
and liberties againſt the encroachments of the oppoſite party. To thy 
confederacy, they invited the kings of England, Sweden, and Denmaj 
with ſeveral other ſovereign ſtates ; omitting nothing that could ter 
to their mutual ſafety and defence. A rupture, however, was at thi 
time happily prevented by the mediation of the electors Palatine an 
of Mentz. Their interpoſition now proved the more effectual, thy 
the emperor ſtood in need of aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, which th 
Proteſtant princes refuſed to grant as long as the edits of Worms au 
Augſburg continued in force. The election of his brother Ferdinant 
alſo to the dignity of the king of the Romans, which had been conch. 
ded by a majority of voices at Cologne, in the year 1531, was col. 
teſted by the ſame princes as contrary: to the fundamental laws of th 
empire. Thus, both parties being inclined to pacific meaſures, a recoy 
ciliation was effected in the year 1532; and a treaty of peace conclude 
at Nuremberg in the ſame year, between the emperor and German pri 
ces, on the Slice conditions; viz. that the latter ſhould furniſh ; 
{nbſidy for carrying on the war againſt the Turks, and acknowledy 
Ferdinand as lawful king of the Romans; while, on his part, the en 
peror engaged to repeal the edicts of Worms and Augſburg ; and alloy 
the Lutherans the free exerciſe of their religion, until a rule of faith vn 
fixed either in the free general council that was to be held in fix monthly 
or in a diet of the empire. „„ hed 8 
Thus the reformation, being eſtabliſhed on a ſure foundation, cont: 
nued to ſpread every where with great rapidity. Many attempts in 
deed were made by the oppoſite party to cruſh it, and reſtore the for 
mer darkneſs which had ſo long overſhadowed the world. Of the 
we ſhall give an account in the hiſtory of the particular kingdom 
where they were made. Here we ſhall only obſerve farther, that nt 
only were thoſe countries enlightened by the reformation where the at 
thority of the Popes was denied, but even the Popiſh religion itfelf 
ienfibly loſt its monſtrous ſuperſtition; and the violent inclination v 8 
perſecute, either gradually ſubſided of itſelf, or was checked by tit drin 
power of the kings, who have uniformly endeavoured to keep n ac 


power of the clergy within bounds, however ſuperſtitious they might x ff w. 
in other reſpects. We ſhall, therefore, cloſe this hiſtory with an * reſc 
count of the various ſects that have ſprung up among the Proteſtant Wear: 
themſelves, and which ſtill continue to divide them without any apt 
rent probability of reconciliation or unanimity taking place. Peca 
= EW 1. The firſt great divifion among the Protella Per 
er bode took place even before they had received the nam . 
3 and aroſe concerning the preſence,of our Saviour's bur 
5 2 dy in the bread and wine uſed in the Lord's oupp% ea 
I.uther indeed denicd the Popith doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, but j th 
| hc 


maintained, that the body of Chriſt was really preſent in the element 
and even attempted to explain the manner in which it was fo, by ak 
mile drawn from the union of the element of fire and iron, in a pieced 
that metal while red hot. His arguments, however, failing to prod 
conviction in his brethren, a ſeparation took place; and the doctime® 
the real preſence continues to be the diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Luther 


church from all other ſects of Proteſtants. | 0 
a. The Reformed Ghurch, as it was called, to diſtinguiſh it oy 
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hat which adhered to the doQrines of Luther, was founded by Ulric 
Zuinglius, a native of Switzerland. He differed from Luther not only 
in the doctrine abovementioned, but was likewiſe for aboliſhing ſeveral 
appendages and ceremonies which Luther inctined to allow; as images, 


altars, wax tapers, the form of exorciſm, and private confeſſion. is 
ſentiments were adopted by the Helvetic churches, and from them pro- 


from the Lutherans in the form of its government, inſiſting on an ab- 
olute equality among its miniſters, while the former admitted of de- 
grees and ſubordination among them. The doarine of predeſtination 
alſo was embraced by that church, particularly by the celebrated re- 
former Calvin, who inſiſted with the utmoſt vigour on the belief of this 
point as abſolutely eſſential. e ; aa, 
3. The Church of England, at its firſt origin, inclined to follow the 
pinions of Luther; but — the aſſiduity of Calvin and his diſci- 
ples, more eſpecially Peter Martyr, this diſpoſition was gradually 
hanged, and Calviniſm was every where the prevalent doctrine. 
Hence, in the time of Edward VI. Geneva was conſidered as a ſiſter 
hurch; and the theological ſyſtem of Calvin was made the rule of 
faith and practice for England. This, however, was not attended 
ith any change in the Epiſcopal form of government, nor of ſeveral 


Koned of little conſequence, was afterwards a ſource of the molt bitter 
mimoſities, and even perſecutions. „„ „ 

4. The Puritans, were properly the ſame with the reformed church of 
eneva. They originated in England from ſome of thoſe who had fled 
rom the perſecution of Queen Mary of England, and about 1554. 
ook refuge in Germany. Some of theſe performed divine worthip 
according to the ritual of Edward VI.; but others preferred the 


y th prince jult mentioned; while the others had the title of Von. conformiſls, 
p ten account of their refuſal ; or Puritans, from their inſiſting on a form 
Wt worſhip more free from ſuperſlition, and of a purer kind than that 
Preſcribed by Edward. On their return to England, each party en- 
Weavoured to eſtabliſh their reſpective ſyſtem; and thus the diſputes 
Petween them, which had been begun before, inſtead of being ended, 
Pecame much worſe. Queen Eliſabeth endeavoured to end the contro- 
elta cry by an act of uniformity ; commanding all her ſubjects to obey the 
nam {Worms of worſhip, which ſhe, as the ſupreme and only vitible head of the 
; hurch, had thonght proper to impoſe. This, however, was by no 
upp neans ſufficient. The controverſies grew worſe and worſe, producing 
at ain the end the moſt tragical events, of which an account will be given in 
nents ke ſubſequent part of this Work. —_ VV 

y a 5. From the Puritans proceeded that ſe& now called Independ-nts. 
zece l P ms was formed about the year 1581, by one Robert Brown, from 
rodut "nom his party had alſo the name of Browniſls., His difference with 
1inc Be church of England, and with the Puritans, was chiefly in matters 


N by 


mm church-povernment. He was for dividing the whole body of the 


Paithful into ſeparate ſocieties, or congregations ; each of which he mo- 
t fob Nelled as nearly as poſſible, according to the account we have of tlie 
m rmicive churches ; and ſo zealous was he in this reſpect, that he refu- 
. . . : | {ed 


* 
11 
4 
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pagated into the neighbouring countries. This church differed alſo 


ites, which the greateſt part of the reformed looked upon as ſuperſti- 


ious. This difference between the two churches, though at firſt rec- 


Pwiſs method, as more pure and ſimple, The former were called 
5 onformiſts, from their compliance with the eſtabliſhments of the 
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108 INTRODUCTION. 
fed all communion with thoſe who differed from him with regard to thi 
point. As he maintained alſo that all churches were, jure divino, m. 
dependent of every power but that of their own biſhops, or palſtory, 
his party had from thence the name of Independents. Their leader, 
however, afterwards renounced his principles; and joining the church 
of England, obtained a benefice there, | F 9 
6. The Auabaptiſts, or Mennonites, are univerſally allowed to have beg 
of very great antiquity. They have the name of Anabaptiſis, from thei 
tenet of denying infant baptiſm; and Mennonites, from one Mennon, ; 
celebrated teacher among them. According to their own account, they 
are deſcended from the Waldenſes, and other ancient ſects, who hape 
uſually been conſidered as witneſſes of the truth in the times of univer. 
tal darknefs and ſuperſtition ; and in this Dr Moſheim ſeems to agree 
with them. In their ſentiments concerning church-government, the 
Anabaptiſts agree with the Independents, or very much reſemble 
them. 5 8 „ 

7. The Quakers. This ſet, which appeared about the middle of th: 
37th century, had the appellation of Quakers beſtowed upon them by 
way of deriſion, on account of the convulſive ſhakings of the boch 
with which their diſcourſes were at firſt attended; but the name thy 
choſe for themſelves was that of Children, or Confeſſors of the light, 
It was founded by George Fox, a ſhoemaker, in the year 1647, who 

ſaid to have given himſelf out for a perſon divinely infpired ; and man 
reproaches have been caſt upon them for their indecent and diſorderly 
behaviour at that time. But whatever might have been the caſe a 
their firſt appearance, it muſt be recorded to their honour, that m 
ect of Chrittians whatever have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſuch ane 
minent mapner by their mild and peaceable behaviour; and they are the 
only party who have maintained in principle, and ſhewn by their practice, 
that it is not impoſſible to adhere literally to the words of our Saviour 
that his ſervants do not fight, In conformity to this principle, though 
frequently perſecuted themſelves, they have never returned the aryury, 
by attempting to perſecute others when it was in their power. Fron 
the ſame admirable principle of humanity and Chriſtianity, they reiul 
to engage in any war whatever; though it is ſaid, that in the late Amt 
rican conteſt many of them deviated from this tenet, and embarked i 
the common cauſe. But whether this was done by general content 
or was only the deviation of individuals from the principles cf ni. 
fraternity, is as yet unknown, The fingularitics of this party wil now! 
reſpect to dreſs, language, &c. and their opinion that every man is 11.1 ireac 
manner divincly inſpired, are fo well known that it is needleſs to cn 
on any diſcuſſion of them. „ ; 7 

8. The Morapiaus, or Herrenhutters. Theſe pretend to derive thel 
origin ſrom the Bohemian or Moravian brethren, who, in the 1 
century, threw off the Romiſh yoke, after the example of John Huh 
already mentioned. The ſect, in its preſent form, was firit eftabiil 
ed by Count Zinzendorf in the village of Herrenbut, in Lula 

_ whence they haye ſpread as far as the Indies, and formed ſettlemenb 
jn every quarter of the globe. According to their own account of ti 
tenets, they agree with the Lutherans in the doctrines of Chriſtianih 

pul differ from them in certain inſtitutions and forms of church dite 
ine, &c. TT | | 

F 15! are the moſt remarkable parties that ill maintain A 
7 | group 
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round among Proteſtants, as ſeparate and diſtin& churches. Many 
thers have appeared, which in a ſhort time vaniſhed, and ſunk into 
Mivion. With regard to the various denominations of Arminians, 
oeinians, Methodiſts, &c.. though diſtinguiſhed from the reformed 
hurches by their peculiar ſentiments, they continue to exiſt among 
em, and have meetings of their own. The religious parties of our 
wn country may alſo be conſidered as all comprehended under theſe 


hat of Geneva, from whence, indeed, it took its origin; and the di- 
ions in it occaſioned by differences concerning the Solemn League 
nd Covenant, with ſome other points of a ſimilar nature, cannot be 


the efſential points of faith, church-government, and diſcipline. 
Having thus given a pretty full account of the va- 
ous changes and diviſions in the religion of the Eu- 
opean nations, we muſt now proceed to take ſome _ 
otice of that of the Aſiatics. In very ancient times this was of two 
inds, viz. idolatry and deiſm, excepting only thoſe places which had 
cceſs to better information from the Jews; and in theſe there was ge- 


Of Mahometaniſm 
and Paganiſm. 


as been already mentioned, by the admixture of Heathen and Jewiſh 
perſtitions. In ſome places, particularly of India, it appears to have 
een overwhelmed and loſt by the prevalence of idolatry ; inſomuch, 


he people are found much more averſe than Heathens generally are to 
mit the pure doctrines of it among them. About the year 612, Ma- 
omet, as was formerly obſerved, began to preach his new ſyſtem. 


ertect unity of the Godhead ; the doctrine of which, he ſaid, was groſs- 
5 violated by every party at that time in exiſtence. Dr Moſheim is of 
Wpinion, that Mahomet was not abſolutely an impoſtor, but that he had 


e the caſe with Mahomet himſelf, it is certain, that his followers were 
Pavinced of this in the higheſt degree; for no ſet of men were ever 


File by the powerful motives of fire and ſword. Thus, by their exten: 
Ne conqueſts, Mahometaniſm was ſpread over the greateſt part of Aſia, 
There it has in a great meaſure rooted out the deiſm prevalent among 
e Tartars. In Africa too, there are traces of it to be met with among 
e molt ſavage nations; though in Europe it has not the leaſt footing 
/ where except in Turkey. Thus, Paganiſm, once ſo univerſal, is in 
manner exterminated from the earth, and is to be met with no where 


rs of the globe, 
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ready mentioned; for the church of Scotland itſelf differs not from 


ppoled to conſtitute the Seceders a different church, while they agree 


erally a mixture of Paganiſm with the worſhip of the true God. Af- 
er the birth of our Saviour, the light of the Goſpel was diffuſed through 
molt every nation on that continent, but ſoon became corrupted, as 


hat though there are now evident traces of its having once been there, 


he principal point in which he differed from the Jews and Chriſtians 
[ the time, beſides his own pretended miſſion, was with reſpect to the 


lv a good deal of enthuſiaſm in his diſpoſition, and really believed 
imſelf to be the ured prophet he pretended. But, whatever might 


nown to be more aſſiduous in propagating their religion, not only by 
Preaching and offering ſuch arguments as the cauſe would bear, but like- 
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icept in China, India, and the moſt barbarous nations in other quar- 
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E is bounded on the north by che Frozen or Northern Ocen, 
nean Sea; on the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the eaſt by de 


Tobol, Wolga, and Don; and farther ſouth by the ſea of Aſoph u 


and White Seas; the former of which running northward almoſt to the 


weſt contains the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, while two fartherty 
che eaſt, (Italy and part of Turky in Europe) comprehend the ſeat 
of the once celebrated empires of Greece and Rome. The ſmaller pe 


commerce. for by reaſon of the large bays and gulfs with which 


inhabitants of the inland parts of Aſia, Africa, or America, exceptiny 


and Finland, veſſels may ſail upwards of 1000 miles either north d 


point of the gulf of Bothnia ; while, between the ſouth-weſtern point d 


of every kind might be ſent with eaſe to the neighbouring country. 01 


Palus Mcotis or ſea of Aſoph, form a communication by water fort 


=_— 
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EUROPE 


formerly called the Hyperborean ; on the ſouth by the Meditem 
continent of Aſia ; from which it is ſeparated by the rivers Oby, [rt 


Palus Mcootis, the Black Sea, and the ſtraits of the Dardanelles, fo. 
merly called the Helleſpont. Its greateſt length, from north-eaſt u 
ſouth-weſt, is about 3000 miles, and its breadth, from eaſt to weſt, abou, 
2500; lying chiefly between the 35th and 71ft degree of north latitudz 
and between 10? welt and 60 caſt of the meridian of London. 

The northern part of Ahis continent is deeply indented by the Balti 


Arctic Circle, where it is termed the Gulf of Bothnia, forms the gret 
weſtern peninſula, comprehending the ancient kingdom of Norway, 
with part of Sweden and Lapland. The great peninſula on the ſouth 


ninfalas, capes, and promontories, are too numerous to be mentioned 
in a general deſcription. 5 i ę i. 
An of Ku- Europe poſſeſſe 5 natural advantages for commercy 
rone; in regard to ſuperior to thoſe of any other quarter of the globe; 


it is indented, ſcarce any place in the continents 
400 Engliſh miles from the ſea, and thus may have a facility of con 
munication with the other parts of the globe, utterly unknown to tit 


ſuch as are near ſome of the large rivers which run through theſe cor 
tinents. By means of the Baltic Sea, for inſtance, the gulfs of Bothnu 


eaſt, into the very heart of the continent. The White Sea, on the nor 
runs a conſiderable way into the land to the ſouth-weſt and welt ; ſo tl 
the weſtern extremity of it is ſcarce 200 miles diſtant from the northen 


the White Sea, and the eaſtern extremity of the gulf of Finland, it 
arge lakes of Ladoga and Onega are interpoſed, by which commoditis 


the ſouth-eaſtern part, the ſtraits of the Dardanelles, the Black Sea, a 


leaſt 700 miles on that quarter; and even the molt inland countri6 
ſuch as Hungary, the eaſtern parts of Poland and Muſcovy, have = 
advantages of large rivers, as the Danube, Nieper, Don, and Va 
ga; while Germany is equally benefited by others, ſuch as the Kl 
the Elbe, &c. all which, like large natural canals, facilitate the comm 
nication betwixt theſe countries and others, as well as betvriat one PB 
ef the ſame country and another, Es og 

| | Lurch 
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Europe being thus almoſt ſurrounded and much interſected by ſeas, 
njoys a milder climate than any of the other quarters 
if the globe. Even the frozen regions of Lapland 
ad the northern parts of Muſcovy are more temperate 


Advantages of 
its climate. 


ate, the heat never ariſes to ſuch an height as to enervate or induce 
at indolence and indiſpoſition to action which is known in warmer 
ountries; for even the heats of Spain and Italy are not comparable to 
boſe on the continent of Africa a very few degrees farther ſouth, 

The productions of the European continent are ra- 
her uſeful than ſplendid. Gold, filver, and precious 
ones are indeed found in ſome countries, but by no 
cans in ſuch quantity as to ſupply the conſumpt even of the countries 
vhere they are found, much leſs to tempt the rapacity of their neigh- 


nerally uſeful. 


he caſe; and we learn that Spain was an object to the Romans and 
arthaginians on account of its ſilver; and part of ancient Thrace, now 
cluded in Turky in Europe, to the celebrated Philip of Macedon, on 
ccount of its gold. All the countries of Europe, however, abound 
ith the neceſſaries of life, though in none of them are they to be had 
ithout a conſiderable degree of labour on the part of the inhabitants, 


perior to that of the Aſiatics, Africans, or Americans; where the ex- 
Eellive plenty prompts the natives to truſt to the ſpontaneous productions 
the ſoil, neglecting agriculture and every uſeful art. 5 
The iſlands belonging to Europe are fewer in num- 
r than thoſe of Aſia; but ſeveral of them, as Great 
ritain, Ireland, and Iceland, are very conſiderable on 2 5 
Wccount of their magnitude, and the two former much more ſo by reaſon 
che rank their inhabitants have held among the other nations of the 
orld. The iſland of Sicily, too, has been much celebrated in hiſtory ; 
nd even the ſmall iſlands of the Archipelago have been rendered much 
Pore famous by the activity and valour of their inhabitants than the 
tore Jarge and fertile iſlands of Aſia, which have been in the poſſeſſion 
Barbarians ſince the commencement of hiſtory. 
| As Europe lies at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
thn ot where we are informed by the ſacred writings that 


| rope. 
rth uche human race were collected after the flood, it is 5 


1{lands. 


norll, WWW obable chat for ſome time it would be without inhabitants, even when 


oy 4 nate parts of Afia contained empires and kingdoms. Protane 
rt 1 Itory gives us little or no information with regard to the ſituation od 
in 


1. th e Europeans in the early ages, farther than that they were for a long 
9 


oditis 
0 


Az and 


ae, plunder, and robbery, which they exerciſed without remorſe on 
Il who came in their way. In this ſituation, having no neighbours to 
e weltward, the Aſiatics naturally became liable to their depredations 
19 the eaſt, whoſe rich and plentiful country promiſed them the enjoy- 
| | 
che 
5 by 5 2 take the trouble of cultivating in order to enjoy its produce. 
«1 e the earlieſt authentic hiſtories we have of the Greeks relate to 


| lj . i 2 
2mm zen. It is not to be doubted that incurſions of the ſame kind 


ne pu B's practiſed While the weſtern parts of Aſia were divided among 2 


| number 
Luroß . 
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han Siberia. Farther tothe ſouthward, where the air is more tempe- 


Its production ge- 


ours to invade them on that account; though even this was formerly 


e conſequence of which is, and always has been, a degree of activity 
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Of the European 


Hiſtory of Eu- 


Ne m a very rude and barbarous ſtate; and that they were addicted to 


ent of luxuries which their own did not produce, and which they 


fir expeditions into Afia, of which an account has already been 
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that the conqueſts of Cyrus, the founder of the Perſian empire, woll 


of laws, and their mutual jealouſies of one another prevented them fron 


Aſia, took place. The hiſtory of theſe conteſts has already been given 


_ Egyptian, appeared in its ſtead. A fourth had been erected at firſt, by 


continual conteſts of theſe empires with one another, their power he 
came gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt the Romans, whoſe growny 


them all. Thus the Europeans once more became maſters of a conkh 


warlike Romans could never penetrate ſo far as Alexander had done 
At laſt, by the continual inteſtine diviſions which prevailed among then 
even the power of the Romans began to decline. The weſtern part ws 


the whole continent, Greece only excepted, filled with barbarity, deb 


called the Eaſtern or Greek empire; but the continual conteſts with th 
Perſians weakened both to ſuch a degree that an opportunity was gilt 


; place among themſelves ſtopped them effectually in every other quarts 


Who united under his dominion France, Italy, and Germany, gabel 


learning to appear. Since his time, however, the powers of Evil 


world. lour, politeneſs, and learning. The fmall number 


Xe? 


ninmber of fmall empires and petty kingdoms ; though it is probate 


ſtrike a terror into his weſtern neighbours, and ineline them a little mo 
to peace. There was indeed, beſides this, another reaſon why th 
Greeks, who lay next to Aſia, ſhould now ceaſe their depredatiom 
They had attained to ſuch a degree of civilization as enabled them y 
form themſelves into 55 55 0 or republics governed by regular ſyſtem 


purſuing any general plan of piracy or conqueſt on the inhabitants of th 
eaſt. It was not till the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes that any formal co 
teit with the Perſians, who had then the dominion over greateſt part q 


They ended in the acquiſition of a dominion over the greateſt part of Af 
under Alexander the Great. As on | | 

Matters did not, however, remain long in this ſtate ; the empire a 
Alexander was diffolved after his death; his captains ſet up for then. 
ſelves; and three permanent empires, the Syrian, the Grecian, and the 


it was ſoon deſtroyed, and the countries ſhared among the reſt. By the 


greatneſs had never been ſufhciently attended to, made a conqueſt d 


derable part of Aſia; but though the ſtrength of the Continent ws 
now united in ſuch a manner as it never was before or ſince, even tlt 


overthrown by nations as uncivilized as any recorded in hiſtory ; au 


lation, and ſlaughter. _ | 


The Roman name and power continued for ſome time to- exiſt in ih 


to a new enemy, viz. the Saracens under Mahomet and his ſucceilon 
to attempt the conqueſt both of Europe and Afia ; but their powerll 
the weltern parts being broken by Charles Martel, a ſtop was putÞ 
their conqueſts in Europe for that time, while the diviſions that took 


The conqueſts of Charles the Great, the grandſon of Charles Marth 


ſtability to the European affairs which they had not for ſome time 
joyed; the exceſſive barbarity which had taken place on the diffolunl 
of the Roman empire began to decline, and ſome dawning of arts W 


have been ſo well balanced, that there ſeems little probability of 
one of them being overrun by another; and ſtill leſs that two of the 

will unite in the deſign of conquering any other Þ# 
3 —_— of the world. Still, however, this quarter conti 
8 W IM to hold the firſt rank in the world with regard to f 


— its inhabitants, indeed, added to the natural obſa 
2 impede the progreſs of conqueſt, prevent ſuch great erplon 


4+ 


\ 


, 


being atchieved as formerly, though the very ſuperiority the Euro- 


ll ans poſſeſs may perhaps be aſcribed in ſome meaſure to this pau- 
pcans pollels 7 ” a. 

nor: ity of numbers. In Aſia, the natural boundaries of the empires are 

th laced at a much greater diſtance from each other than in Europe. 

ons, 


m th n ſubjeRion, fancying themſelves ſuperior to mortality, treat their ſub- 
tens eas as ſlaves, and grievonſly oppreſs them. This produces depreſſion 
ron or mind, indolence, and inactivity, on the part of the oppreſſed; to which 


c. rough the warmth of the climate and fertility of the ſoil muſt undoubt- 
dly contribute to make them leſs active and vigorous in thoſe purſuits 
vel 

Al ho poſſeſs ſuperior advantages. 


ne Before we conclude this account of Europe, it may not be amiſs to 
ire 


hen. ff liberty ſeems to have been lighted up, in ſuch a manner as never to be 
d the xtinguiſhed by any means whatever. From the earlieſt periods of hi- 
t, bu ory the Greeks were enthuſiaſts in that excellent cauſe ; and indeed in 
3 th ir exceſſive deſire of liberty, and the noble ſtruggles they made for it, 


er be 
owl 
eſt d 
con. 
it vn 
en tit 
| Cone, 


we may ſay that the greateſt part, if not all, of their virtue conſiſted. 
The very reverſe of this was the caſe with every one of the Afiatic na- 


ven when eſtabliſhed on the ſureſt foundation. A moſt remarkable in- 
ance of this we have in the caſe of the Jews, who, though they enjoyed 
o much liberty that every man did what-was right in his own eyes, could 
ot be ſatisfied without having a maſter to oppreſs, and make them ſub- 


chen rvient to his purpoſes. Their deſire was granted, and they obtained, 

irt no long time, a monarch more ſplendid and magnificent than any 
7 3 and ation on earth could boaſt of. A dawn of liberty began to ſhew itſelf 

„ deb mong them on the death of Solomon, when the ten tribes revolted. 


but this ended only in a mere change of maſters. The revolted Iirael- 


in * es, inſtead of enjoying, or attempting to enjoy, the liberty they had ſo 
int ately acquired, choſe for themlelves a new ſet of tyrants, to whoſe will 

8 bo hey were as abject ſlaves as ever. Indeed the exceſſive deſpotiim of the 

Celle 


"I ewiſh monarchs is in nothing more conſpicuous than the eaſe with which 
owe 


5 def | the true God, or from the worſhip of the true God to Paganiſm, as 

Jat in ey themſelves happened to believe either the one or the other. In 

Aan urope, it is well known that a change of the eſtabliſſied religion has 
? 


Ways been a moſt difficult matter, and ſome monarchs have ſuffered 


> © 2 verely for attemptin it. VEE | | Np: TE 
= 1 Among the other Aſiatic nations, the exceſſive inclination to ſubmit 
{40108 plicitly to the will of a ſingle perſon was equally univerſal and aſto- 
en. A ime th: ere eſtabliſh- 
"Furſt g. At the very time that the Greeks and Romans were eſtabli 


e Perſians were adoring their monarchs as deities ; nor were the Afri- 


ſt 25 r WY wh" 838 N 
of * ns one jot better; nay, we are told that the Carthaginians fell pro- 
cher Ee before the Bead of one of their princes which had been cut off in 
: * tle. Such monſtrous and abſurd veneration, however, could not at 


time be introduced among Europeans; and Alexander the Great 
der gave ſuch ſerious offence to his army as by arrogating Divine ho- 
Purs to himſelf. bn OY e | 3 55 
. FF I. 


r . 
Hence the rulers in that quarter perceiving ſo many of their own ſpęcies 
ve may perhaps aſcribe part of the natural imbecility of the Aſiatics, 


hich are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to Europeans, though not ſo to thoſe. 


berve, that it. is the only quarter of the globe where the ſacred flame 


ions, who generally ſeemed ambitious of throwing away their liberty 


ey changed the religion of the country from Paganiſm to the worſhip | 


& or attempting to eſtabliſh, their ſtates on the ſolid baſis of liberty, 
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It would far exceed our limits to mention all the ſtruggles for libery 
which have been made by the various nations of Europe in more ny. 
dern times. The deſperate valour with which the knights of Rhode 
and Malta defended themſelves againſt the Turks, ſhew how very ininj 
cal they were to a deſpotic government. But, paſſing by other exam 

ples, the preſent revolution in France, the troubles and commotions i 
the Netherlands, and in Germany itſelf, ſhew how univerſally this ſpij 
is diffuſed; and it muſt certainly give every European an high idea 
his rank in the creation, when he conſiders himſelf to be one of thik 
deſtined to free the world from the ſhackles of deſpotiſm, in which th 
reateſt part of it is ſtill held; and to ſet mankind at liberty from thx 
intolerable yoke, which a few ambitious individuals have found mean 
to impoſe on a multitude of others, perhaps much better than then 
"ns, 7 85 1 5 3 
This quarter of the world contains people of all different perſuaſion 
Paganiſm alone excepted ; though perhaps in the wildeſt parts of Ly 
land and Norway there may be ſome who either have not yet receine 
the light of the goſpel, or mix Heathen ſuperſtitions along with it. The 
languages of the ſouthern parts retain a conſiderable reſemblance to th 
| Greek and Latin; and indeed the inhabitants of modern Greece uſe the 
fame alphabet with their anceſtors. . The Turks retain the languag 
they brought with them from Aſia; and the languages of the northen 
and weſtern parts are derived from the Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, a 
ſome other of the nations who overran the weltern part of the Rona 
empire VVV 
In Europe there are three emperors, viz. Germany, Muſcovy, l 
Turkey; the laſt being commonly called the Grand Seignior. The 
Pope, though an eccleſiaſtical prince, has ſeveral territories belonging u 
bim. The kings are thoſe of Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal 
Poland, Pruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, Hungary, and the tm 
Sicilies. There is alſo an Archduke of Ruſſia, and Great Duke d 
_ "Tuſcany. There are four conſiderable Republics, viz. Venice, the Stats 
of Holland, the Swiſs Cantons, and the Republic of Genoa. There ar 
alſo four ſmaller Republics, viz. of Geneva, Lucca, San Marino, ai 
Raguſa. In the following Table, however, we have mentioned the d- 
minions of Great Britain and Spain as empires, on account of th 
great extent, and containing many large territories formerly govern 
by independent princes. The principal rivers in this quarter are tit 
Danube and the Rhine in Germany, the Wolga and Dwina in ti 
Turkiſh empire; but none of theſe are comparable to the vaſt rivers 
the Indus, Ganges, Nile, or Amazons, in the other quarter of the worl 
The principal mountains are the Alps in Italy, the Pyrenees in Spal 
the Carpathian mountains in Hungary, and the Dofrine- mountains b 
tween Sweden and Norway, Of theſe the Alps are by far ghe moſt cor 
 fiderable; one of them, named Mont Blanc, being reckoned the high 
on the Eaſtern Continent, and no leſs than 15673 Engliſh feet above ik 
level of the fea, or three Engliſh miles nearly. © 
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Holland, R. | I5 } 100 Amſterdam 180 E. lo 5 5 © bef. Calviniſs 1 By 


* | 22 © n » of Time TRE Eh p ( {ps 
1s lems, | = (ee |ChiefCities] from from Lendon. | Religion. Uh 
[pit Kingdoms. 8 f 2 5x ab & ECAC Rt ay 14 
ead 1 AMR}. ELLIS . 10 
—— — — — | aeg 1 — — mg N 

1 the 3 — — | — — — _ — 0 — — 5 e — iy i 
that zweden, K. 795 496 Stockholm [750 NNE. 4 30 © bef. Lutherans 1 
* 8 r 1498 1 Peterſburg [1150 N. E. 2 4 0 bef Greek Church | | if y 
"YR PO ao g. 500 N. E. e 30 0 bef.[Lutherans wo 

Denmark, K. 250 180 Copenhag. f 590 N. E- der: Ltitnerans 1 

lions . Ne Bs Wer: — Wea e 2s T N C * io, 
Lap poland, K. 701 680 Warſaw | | 755 E. 1 25 © bef Lu. Cal. & Pap. N 
e 5 % ens | 530 E. „ 58 0 bes calv. & Luth, | 4 
L C ann 2 
2 land] 315 267 London „q) 9: TLath, Calv: St. 1591 
England 315 267 Ton : „ uth. Calv. &c.| 7 

cu © Cxcottand 299! 185/Edinburgh got N jo 12. 0 af |Calvinifts, Sc. 730 
ay. = \lreland | 255] 154;Dublin. | a7 NW jo 26 © af |Caly. Pap. &c. 335% 
ic, 0 Germany, K. 600) 500 Vienna 358 E. 1 4 © Lu. Cal. & Pap. | it 
Bohemia, K. 300 240 Prague 590 ꝛF IT def.] Papiſts {AF - „ 

a — x½ — — — . WY 1 1 


* * | e {3% 
— —̃ — ne. 


$ 
ing d Flanders, 200 198]Bruſſels 180 ES E. e 15 © bef.] Papiſts 1 
tupal 3 — — — — . 4 ee SI 4 4 
e tn France, x, | 629] 5-0 [Paris 200 8. E | © 6 © bef|Papiſts | 14 
ik 4 — —— 5 it's 
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Portugal, 8 3 100 Liſbon 850 S. W. [o 37 8 aft. Papiſts 
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Spain, K. 692] 5 Madrid 800 S. W. lo 17 © aft. Fapiſts * i « 


Hungary, K. 298 200 Buda 780 S. E. [I 17. © bet. | Pap. & Proteſt. 


j 
# 
" , , | J 


Switzerland R 200 100 Bern, e. 420 S. E. [o 27 © bef. Preteſt. & Pap, | _ 


bf 
4 1 2 g FY . g ; | 2 k & 
_ 1 Sardinia, K. 1 „„ % * | Ipapiſts. He 
vers 660| 600 


Turkey in |}, ; =; | Mahometan and.“. 1 
a, E. fr. N. fr Mud Wee Pie S. E. [ 58 o ber.] Greek Church. | 


1 


„ 


ene re — 3 AN — 27 N | 7 8 
oft eo Popedom. 240 120 Rome | | 818 10 52 © bef. Papiſta 25 | Fall 


— — — — — 


g — 


Naples, K. | 270 120 Naples 8 8708. E. 1 © © bef.| Papiſis DD. 


[Lit.TartaryK| 370! 249|Precop. {1500 E.bys.|2 24 e bef.| Mah. & Gr. Ch.“ BY 


Beſides theſe, there are in Italy the following ſmaller lates, whoſe 
imenſions cannot be properly aſcertained, viz. Genoa, Florence, Venice, i 
| Modena, Milan, Parma, Piedmont, Tuſcany, St Marino, &c. | 
| * By the late partition, the kingdom of Poland hath been almoſt totally ruined, Ms 
and its dominions ſhared among the three powers, Ruſſia, Auſtria, , and Pruſſia, as is i 
wall be ſhewn in its proper place; however, as it retains the name, we chooſe te 1 
low it a place among the Europe an kingdoms as formerly. 


The Mediterranean 8 24, baving Eu- 


Denmark, and Poland. | 
The German Ocean. or Sea, between | * 


16 1 5 | K VU R 


: Excluſive of the Britiſh Iſles, 8 in the preceding Table, 
contains che . e Ilands. 


0 r K. 


Fin 


Taz Parxcirar SEAS, GULFS, 


rope on the north, and Africa on 
the South, 


The Adriatic Sea, between Italy 
and Turkey. 
The Euxine, or Black Sea, 3 in Tur- 
key, between Europe and Aſia. 
The White Sea, in the NNW parts 
of Ruſſia. 
The Baltic Sea, between Sweden, 


— —. 


| St George's Channel, between Dri 
| The Bay of Biſcay, formed between 
| The Gulf of Bothnia, in the NE park 


| lands: | Chief Topas. [DUET 
in? 2 — Den — — _ - (Thorſhaven, Denmat 
fee pe Falſter, Al-) 5 1 
ſen, Langland, Laland, Mo- >| See Denmark Ditto 
1 Balle Sea. na, Femeren, Bornholm, „„ 
| J Gothland, Aland, Gs | See Sweden Sweden 
133 Dagho, Ofel, — — | — Euſſa 
fa Po L Wollin, Uſdom, — —  [Prufla 
30 | 1 Majorca, Ivica, Minorca, W r + i Spain 
ps Mediterranean Corſica * *rigg — 5 
75 Sea e _ PBaſtia France 
Sardinia, — — — Fal ens 3 K. of Sard 
. (Sicily, | Falermo K. of 2 Sie 
95 Ae, or 6 Corfu, — — pen 
[Gulf of Venice. Zant, 3 | 3 | "= NY 
| 1 Candia, Negro-\ | 
© pont, Lemnos, Scyros, | 
DEI Weg e 57 r 
IT S 4 Patmos, Samos, Paros, — Turkey 
b e Cerigo, Santorin, &c. all | 5 | 
JI part of ancient and mo- 124 
. dern hon . 1 


and BAYS, 15 EUROPE, ARE 


The Engli iſh Channil, between Eng: 
land and France. 


tain and Ireland. 
| France and Spain. 


of Sweden. 
The Gulf of Finland, betwern Ser 
den and Ruſſia. | 
The Gulf of Venice, the NW end 0 
the Arte Sea, 


Germany and Britain. {| 


In the above Table no calculation is made of the dimenſions of Eal 
and Welt Greenland, as their boundaries have never been exact der 
| termined. The dimenſions of Poland alſo, ſince the late partition, aut 
not well known; for which reaſon they are likewiſe omitted. We ſhall 

now, however, begin our account of the various countries in the wor 
with thoſe frozen regions juſt mentioned, collecting ſuch particulars as 
can be obtained from the lateſt diſcoveries, 


of 


n F # 
* 
* 
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+ EAST. GREENLAND, 


G CCORDING to the obſervations of Captain Phipps, who viſited itin 
1773, lies between 76 and 81 N. lat. and between 9 and 20% E. 
ng. from London. Though tor a long time claimed by Denmark, it 


eſt Greenland; but the voyage of Captain Phipps juſt mentioned, 


its being connected with Weſt Greenland, this country had the name 
New Greenland, or of Eaſt Greenland; and from the height and 
vrren appearance of its rocks, it was called Spitzbergen. Captain 
ipps deſcribes the land as apparently neither habitable nor acceſlible, 
xd compoſed of high, black, and barren rocks, without the leaſt ap- 


marble ; but there was no appearance of Volcanoes, either recent or 
tint, No kind of inſect, not even the common earth-worm, was to 
> met with; neither were there any ſprings of water, rivers, or rivu- 


ced by the melting of the ſnow. 


To the north-eaſt of Spitzbergen there die d clufter of ſmall 1 
amed the Seven Iſlands, and almoſt due north lie Moffin iſland, and 


dwever, bears, foxes, rein-deer, &c. are to be met with wandering 
out in ſearch of food. There are great numbers of ſea-fowl alſo to be 


neliſhmen, however, who ſtaid on Spitzbergen one winter, and of fix 
uſhan ſailors who remained for the ſpace of ſix years, it appears not 
be abſolutely uninhabitable. Within the laſt 30 or 40 years, indeed, 
e Ruſſians from Archangel have formed ſeveral ſettlements for hunt- 
gin the ſouthern parts of the iſland.  _ SEEN | 


e end of April; or beginning of May, and continues to the end of 
uguſt, or beginning of September, during all which time the ſun is 
nitantly above the horizon. The whales moſt in eſteem are black, 
tremely fat, and of vaſt length and proportionable thicknels. Others 


mation on account of the ſmall quantity of oil it yields. They are 


antly pull a large boat to the bottom, or break it in pieces with a 


* 
P 


n 


r EAST and WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, 
and other ISLANDS in the Northern Part of the 


25 certainly diſcovered by an Engliſhman, named Sir Hugh Willoughby 
1553, Till the year 1773 it was ſuppoſed to join the continent of 


termined it to be an iſland of no great extent. From the ſuppoſition 
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arance of vegetation. The ſtone he met with was generally a kind 
s of the ordinary. kind; all the water found on the iſland being pro- 


other which has no name ; but neither of theſe differ from the general 
uren and unhabitable nature of Spitzbergen. On all theſe iſlands, 


et with in the ſummer time; but, in winter, theſe animals, and even 
e fiſh, are ſaid to forſake the coafts. From the adventures of eight 


A conſiderable: whale fiſhery is carried on in the ſeas adjacent to 
ditzbergen, chiefly by the Britiſh and Dutch. This fiſhery begins in 


e found of equal length, but leſs thick, and their blubber in no 


rmleſs and innocent creatures, feeding on ſea weeds, and never do 
chief except by accident. Their ftrength is ſuch, that they could 


oke of one of their fins. They cannot ſtay long under water, r. 8 | 
F ; | | 5 5 1 1 182 | 
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obliged frequently to riſe to the ſurface, when they ſpout up wa 
re with air through an hole in the back part of their heads, wits 
noiſe that may be heard at ſome miles diſtance. The fiſhers take 3 
vantage of this opportunity, and, approaching ſoftly in a boat, frik, 
barbed dart (called an harpoon) into the whale, who, on feeling th 
ſmart, inſtantly plunges down, and would pull the boat after him, di 
not the men take care to let out the rope faſtened to the harpoon wig 
ſufficient quickneſs ; the length of this rope is ſomefimes upwards of 100 
fathoms, all of which the creature drags after him through the watt 
however, he is at laſt tired, and obliged to come up to the ſurface} 
ſecond time, to blow the water as before. He remains now much loꝶ 
er than uſual, by reaſon of the violent fatigue he has undergone, whig 
ives the fiſhers an opportunity of coming up to him again, and ſtabbing nd 
| Fim with another harpoon. On this he deſcends again, but can ny | 
Nay only a ſhort time under water; on coming up. again he is pierce 
with other harpoons and long lances ; ſo that at length, after having 
| Jponted out vaſt quantities of blood mixed with the water, and tinge 
dhe ſea of a red colour for a conſiderable way round, he turns on lj 
back, and quietly expires. The fat lies all round the body to the des ble, 
of a foot or more. The tongue is entirely compoſed of the ſame ſub ne 
ſtance. The whale bone lies in two rows, acroſs the mouth, growiny 
out from a bone in the top of. the head. In full grown whales it is fron our 
fix to ten feet in length, and terminates in a kind: of coarſe hair, ſuppo 
| fed to be of uſe to the creature in ſtraining his food from the ſea wales atu 
The ice in theſe ſeas is an object of terror, and indeed not without 
reaſon, to the navigators; as ſhips are not unfrequently caught amony 
them, and cruſhed to pieces by their violent preſſure. Captain Phyp 
informs us, that they could always perceive when they drew towards tle 
ice, even while at a conſiderable diſtance, by a bright appearance in he ü 
| Horizon, called by ſeamen the Blind of the ice. The nature of this ice wa 
a particular object of attention. A great ſwell was always found neu e 
the edge of it; but whenever they were got within the looſe ice, . 
tea was conſtantly ſmooth. The largeſt looſe pieces called fields, and it MWoun 
next in bigneſs called faws, as well as the interior parts of the fixed it WiWooc 
were flat and low; but with the wind blowing on the ice, were + io: 
ways, to uſe the phraſe of the Greenlandmen, packed; the ice at ti: a 
edges appearing rough and piled up. This roughneſs and height de 
captain ſuppoſed to proceed from the ſmaller pieces being thrown up 11 bac! 
the force of the ſea on the fixed part. During the time of their bell 
| faſt among the ice, he had frequent opportunities of obſerving the Hurd 
moſt irrefiſtible force of the large bodies of floating ice. They oli 
| faw a piece of ſeveral acres ſquare lifted up between two much larg! 
pieces, and as it were becoming one with them. Afterwards they wo 
ſee this piece ſo formed acting in a fimilar manner upon a ſecond al 
| third, which would have probably continued to be the effect until the who! 
bay had been filled with ice, had not a change of the ſtream unexpt 

edly driven it all out to ſea. 2 85 V 
In the vallies betwixe the mountains of Spitzbergen are vaſt piecs 
of ice, formed probably by the freezing of the waters which deſcend 
from the mountains, and which, by an accummulation through mall 
| ages, have at laſt raiſed themſelves to an enormous fize. Capt 
Phipps gives a deſcription of one of the moſt remarkable of theſe. . 
was abont 300 feet high, with a caſcade of water iſſuing out of it; 3 


Free! 
all! 
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ice toward the ſea nearly perpendicular, and of a very lively light 
een colour. Large pieces frequently break off from the icebergs, and 
P11 with a great noiſe into the ſea. They obſerved one piece which had 
ated out into the bay, and grounded in 24 fathoms : it was 50 feet 
igh above the ſurface of the water, and of the fame beautiful colour 
the iceberg. - | | 765 


WEST GREENLAND. 


IS is improperly ranked among the European countries; being 
in truth a part of the continent of North America, lying between 
he meridian of London and 50 W. long. and between 60? N. lat. 
ad perhaps the pole itſelf, It was diſcovered in 850 by the Norwe- 
ans, who ſent ſome colonies thither, and kept up an intercourſe with 
he country till 1348. At that time, the inhabitants are ſaid to have 
een entirely deſtroyed by a diſtemper called the back plague, probably 


ges thither. Some time afterwards the coaſts were become inacceſ- 
Ible, ſo that the land could not be diſcovered till the year 1577, when 


ven the paſſage through which he failed at that time cannot now be 
ound. oy | 2 . . 
The country is extremely barren and deſolate, fo that 


ature of the the inhabitants can have no dependence upon its pro- 


ountry, inha- 
tants, &c . 


his coarſe, and, as it muſt appear to us, unwholeſome fare, theſe 


ds , bor people appear to be extremely well contented. The ſovereignty 
in the 


— 


d * he people to Chriſtianity; and to theſe miſſionaries we owe every 
e, tit 
nd tht ounts from them, the whole number of inhabitants does not exceed 


ed 5 000 ; but Mr Crantz, who has wrote a hiſtory of Greenland, ſup- 
re 1 


at hey very much reſemble the Eſquimaux Indians. Their ſtature is low, 
ght the dom exceeding the height of five feet, with long and lank hair, of a 
up back colour, high breaſts, and broad ſhoulders. This laſt circumſtance 
r bell particularly obſervable in the women, who are obliged to carry heavy 


the # urthens almoſt from their infancy. Their boats are made of wood 


*. orered with ſkins; the wood- work being made by the men, and the 
lar 


nd and 
e hol 
expe 


ple, and even of the country itſelf. In winter, he tells us, the 


alted paſſage, which ſerves both for a door and chimney ; and as their 
ehis only train oil, they are not much troubled with ſmoke. Their 


i pie ps are hewn out of ſoft baſtard marble, with which the country 


deſce Wounds, In this they lay ſome moſs rubbed fine, inſtead of cotton, 


_ ich burns exceedingly bright; and ſo many of theſe are kept in one 
a 


it; l. 


fait * 


o other than the ſcurvy, which occaſioned an interruption of the voy- 
new diſcovery was made by Martin Frobither, an Engliſhman ; and 

duce; for which reaſon they are obliged to content 
_ themſelves with the fat of whales and ſeals ; and with 
f the country, like that of Eaſt Greenland, is claimed by the Danes, 
ce v ho have been at conſiderable pains in ſending miſſionaries t convert 


bing that is known about the country. According to the lateſt ac- 


ſes that they may be about 7000. In their dreſs and manner of life 


ins put on by the women. Mr Egede, a Norwegian clergyman, who 
0 ent to this country in 1721, gives a very favourable account of the 


FOple live in houſes, but in ſummer in tents. Their houſes have a lor 


0 uſe, that it is not only exceedingly well lighted, but heated as 
eſe. ch, aud more equally, than is done by German ſtoves. Over each 
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lamp hangs a kettle of the ſame materials, in which they boil 1 
meat. n the heat of the ſan melts the ſnow, ſo that it begins 
run through the roof, the Greenlanders quit their houſes, and take y 
their tents; employing themſelves in catching of ſeals, a danger 
and laborious buſineſs, and which requires the greateſt ingenuity ay 
addreſs. Row | Tk 
Of the manners of theſe people Mr Egede gives the following 3. 
count: © The Greenlanders live a poor toilſome life in our eye, hy 
they are cheerful under it, and have all that nature requires in the lit, 
they poſſeſs; and were they furniſhed with far more coſtly ſupplies thy 
their ſeals, they would be as little. able to ſubſiſt on ſuch things as w 
would be on their hard bill of fare. Therefore, they think they hay 
no cauſe to envy, but to pity us; becauſe we have multiplied our wan 
ſo exceedingly, that we cannot ſubſiſt on their little and homely ſtores 
and they can fleep as peaceably in their lonely tents, as a prince in hi 
| fortified palace. From the ſimplicity of their manner of life, and wha 
may be called the happineſs of their ſituation, many vices are unknom 
among them, which, in other nations, cannot be reſtrained by laws aul 
„% „% er vanpet” 


I C E 1. A N D 


1 in the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 63“ 41 
68 north latitude, and 117 and 277 of welt longitude; its utmol 
length from eaſt to weſt, being not leſs than 346 miles, and its greatel 
breadth from north to. ſouth, about 2co, according to Erickſlen and 
' Schoonning's maß. VVV 1 
Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, &c. According to the hiſtorians d 
this country, it was firſt ſettled about the year 874, by a colony fron 
Norway. Some accounts, however, mention their having found at thi 
time inhabitants, called Papas, who appeared to have come from Þn- 
tain or Ireland, and to profeſſed the Chriſtian religion. Soon after tit 
arrival of the Norwegians, other colonies followed from different n. 
tions; continual war and tumult enſued, which at laſt terminated in- 
_ conſiderable degree of civilization, though the people were obliged t 
- ſubmit firſt to the kings of Norway, and afterwards to thoſe of Det 
mark. The iſland is now ſubject to a governor, who reſides conſtantly 
in the country. 1 . „ 
In former times, the population of Iceland appears to have bet 
much greater than it is now; great numbers have been cut off N 
famines and contagious diſeaſes, particularly the ſmall pox, and 
not a few deſtroyed by the frequent and terrible eruptions of tit 
VOID. dhe rt oo go %%%ö N f 
The Icelanders are middle ſized and well made, but not endowed vitl 
any great degree of ſtrength. Their character is extremely good; be 
ing repreſented as honeſt, faithful, obliging, induſtrious, hoſpitable 
and very religious. Their chief employment is catching fiſh, on which 
they moſtly ſubſiſt; and attending their cattle, from whom their otlet 
branch of ſubſiſtence is derived. They preſerve their fiſh either b) ſl 
or froſt, but the latter method is generally preferred; and ſuch is then 
aſſiduity, that the men continue their employment throughout ther 
N ſevere winter. Some of chem, however, work at 60 
Ne a. c | adeß 
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ven with Sir Joſeph Banks, E and Dr Lind, obſerves, 


ICEL AN H. iat 


Ades, in Which they have made conſiderable proficiency, and are even ac- 
ainted with the method of working in gold and ſilver. They manu- 
| aure a coarſe kind of cloth, called wadma!, which is commonly uſed 
or cloathing in that country, and is generally of a black colour. They 
re exceedingly attached to their country, notwithſtanding its natural 
advantages; fo that an inhabitant of Iceland will ſcarce ſettle at Co- 


enhagen, even on the moſt advantageous terms. Their amuſements 


re playing at cheſs, cards, reading hitory, and reciting verſes. They 
re ſo religious, that they never paſs a river without taking off their 
ats, and imploring the Divine protection; and are always thankful for 
heir preſervation when they have got over. Lan 

The dreſs of the Icelanders is neat, clean, and well ſuited to the 


limate. The women wear rings on their fingers, of gold, ſilver, and 
Wr2's ; the poorer claſs being clothed in the wadmal already mentioned; 


ut the better ſort in broad cloth, with ornaments of ſilver gilt. Their 


ouſes are very indifferent; ſome being conſtructed of drift- wood, and 


thers of lava, with moſs ſtuffed in between the pieces. Their roofs 


re coyered only with ſods laid upon rafters, or the ribs of whales, 
hich are more durable and leſs expenſive than wood. Their food is 


ch as may naturally be expected in ſach a diſmal climate. Bread is 
tremely ſcarce z inſomuch, that they are obliged to ſupply its place by 
rinding ſeveral kinds of herbs and even fiſn- bones, into flour. Beſides 


eir fiſh, they uſe alſo the fleſh of bears, ſheep, birds, &c. Milk and 
utter likewiſe conſtitute a conſiderable part of their diet; but they ſeldom 


ſe the latter, either freſh or ſalted; always keeping it a long time un- 
lit become ſour, When they reckon it a great dainty. Their food 
nd manner of life, however, ſeem to ſhorten their lives; for they ſel- 
om arrive at more than 60 years of age. One 

Religion, The. Lutheran religion is the only one tolerated in this 
duntry. The ifland is divided into 189 parilkes : 127 of which be- 
ug to the See of Skalholt, and the remainder to that of Hoolum. 


he miniſters have an annual ſalary of four or five hundred rix-dollars | 


om the king, beſides a donation from their congregations. 
| Language, This is the ſame with that of the ancient Swedes, Nor- 
ſegians, and Danes, and has been preſerved in ſuch a ſtate of purity, 


at the moſt ancient records are intelligible by any modern Icelander. 
Cenius and Learning of the Icelauders. In former ages the Icelanders 


re ſaid to have excelled in poetry, and the names of many of their ca- 
bital poets are ſtill upon record; though it does not appear that the works 
their moſt ancient ones were ever committed to writing, It does not 


Ppear, indeed, that the art of writing was much uſed in Iceland till after 


le year 19co ; though the Runic alphabet was certainly known in the 
land before that time. On the introduction of Chriſtianity, however, 
e Roman alphabet was introduced in place of the Runic ; the latter 


ontaining only 16 letters. Schools were inſtituted immediately after; 
luch was the progreſs made by the people of this country in various 


aches of literature, that while every art and ſcience ſeemed to be ex- 
led from the reſt of Europe, they ſtill continued to exiſt in no inconit- 


Frable degree in this barren and inhoſpitable iſland. Since that time, 


Wever, the ſtate of learning in Iceland ſeems to have declined : moſt 
their learned men having flouriſhed between the Toth and 14th cen- 
mes, Even yet, however, Dr Van Troil, who viſited Iceland in 1773, 
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books have been printed in this iſland, and the method of making Paper 


ly fitnation of this iſland, there is ſearce any country in the world & 


the only volcano in the iſland. Many others have in their turns emit 


be greater than thofe in any other part of the globe. In all other cou 


_ theſe eruptions. ' ** Imagine to yourſelf, ſays Dr Van Troil, a cow 


= — = CR__._, — —— —ů —-— = — — — = - — 
= x: | —— 


ſprings ſcantily np among them. Theſe fame dreary rocks likenit 
conceal the few ſcattered habitations of the natives; and no where! 


they reached the ſummit of it, which is more than a mile perpendicuit 


eruption, many fiery meteors” are obſerved, ſometimes attended vil 


ful noiſe ; after which iſſue forth flames and ſmoke, from the latter 


TH -- CE LAN U 


that he found more knowledge among the lower claſs of people in In 
land than in moſt other places; and that a peaſant could ſcarcely 
met with, who was not well verſed in the hiſtory of his country, as wel 
as in the principles of religion. A printing preſs was firſt eſtabliſhedj 
Iceland in the year 1530, by John Areſon biſhop of Hoolum ; and her 
the Bible was printed in the Icelandic language in 1584 ; their code 9 
laws having appeared fix years before. Since that time, many valuat| 


likewiſe introduced into it. Sir Joſeph Banks, on his viſit to Icelay 
m-1 773, collected 162 of the Icelandic manuſcripts, which he prelente 
on his return to the Britiſh Muſeum. [f 
Burning Mountains, Hot Springs, cc. Notwithſtanding the norther 


qually ſubject to the terrible phenomena of volcanoes and earthquake, 
The whole country indeed is little better than one continued volcang; 
for though one is commonly mentioned, viz. Hecla, this is by no mean 


ted fire and flames; and it is remarkable that the mountains which an 
caſed the thickeſt with ice, moſt commonly fend forth fiery eruptions 
'Theſe, by the inhabitants, are called Fokrls, and their fury appears i 


tries, the eruptions of a volcano continue only for a ſhort time, or a 
leaſt have conſiderable intermiſſions; but here the lava has been knom 
to flow for months, nay, for years together, without any intermilim 
whatever. Hence the greateſt part of the iſland is entirely deſolated h 


try, which, from one end to the other, preſents to your view only bat 
ren mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with ſnow, and betwen 
them fields divided by vitrified cliffs, whoſe high and ſharp points fee 
to vie with each other to deprive you of the ſight of a little graſs whid 


fingle tree appears. 55 : 
In their viſit to Mount Hecla, the doctor, with his companions, ti 
velled more than 300 miles over an uninterrupted tract of lava, bei 


above the level of the ſea ; and notwithſtanding the heat of the earth 
the air is always exceſſively cold, and the wind very high, at leaſt at i 
time that our travellers' viſited theſe mountains. 5 

Though the Iceland volcanoes, as already mentioned, are extreme 
furious, they ſeldom or never throw out fire unexpectedly. Beſidest 
continual rumbling noiſe, which is heard for many days preceding ut 
concuſſions of the earth. Small lakes, fountains, and rivulets dry . 
and ſome are of opinion, that eruptions are haſtened when the mount 
is covered with ice, by which the holes are ſtopped up, and the vapor 
confined. But'whatever be in this, it is certain that thoſe mount 
which are moſt covered with ice, likewiſe burn the moſt violently: | 
When an eruption is about to take place, the ice burſts with a drei, 


which proceed lightning and fire balls. This is common to the ag 
of all volcanoes, but in Iceland the volcanic lightning ſeems to be me 
terrible than in other parts of the world. Stones are alſo thrown ; 


| 


VFOCELAND | aw 


les hee volcanoes to an incredible height and diſtance, inſomuch, that one, 
ly b weighing 290 pounds, is ſaid to have fallen at the diſtance of 24 miles 
wel om the mountain which emitted it. | | 
edi The moſt dreadful erupti 


ion, however, of which we have a particular 
her ecount, was that of the year 1783, and which does not appear to have 
de & roceeded from any mountain. It was preceded by a violent earth- 
uad axe, which continued for about a fortnight ; after which the lava 


pape oke out from the earth in three different places, forming three fire- 


eln , as they were called by the inhabitants. Theſe, in their aſcent 
ted nto the air, joined into one, and at latt arrived at ſuch an incredible 
| eight, that we cannot ſuppoſe them to have been leſs than two miles 
the. WWScrpendicular. In this tituation they continued for no leſs a ſpace than 
ld e 0 months, viz. from the 12 of June to the 120 of Auguſt; during 


ales hich time the fiery ſtream covered an extent of 3600 ſquare miles of 


candj ound, in ſome places to the depth of more than 100 feet. The whole 
meanz ogntry was filled with ſmoke, and the ſun obſcured by this dreadful e- 
emit ption. A great number of cattle were deſtroyed, and 240 perſons loſt 
ch a Weir lives 3 rivers were dried up, or had their courſes altered; lakes 
"tions ere filled up, and others produced where there were none before. Since 


ars ut time, it appears that the country has become {till worſe than before, 


cou nd that population is now much on the decline. 


or A During this eruption on the land, another took place in the ſea near 


nom WW: ſouth-eaſtern coaſts of Iceland, where two ſmall iſlands were pro- 


milo red. One of theſe was ſuppoſed to be permanent, inſomuch that his 
ted b Paniſh majeſty took poſſeſſion of it as part of his dominions ; but the 
coun can, paying no regard to the claims of terreſtrial ſovereigns, ſoon af- 


y ba WE ſwallowed it u. | 1 gin 
tweed ln the iſland of Iceland are many hot and boiling ſprings, which ſpout 


s ſen their water to a much greater height than any artificial firework can 


what made to do. Thus the water-works of St Cloud, which are reckoned 
ikewi e beſt in France, throw up their water only to the height of 80 feet in 
here! thin column; but the ſpring called Ceyſer, in Iceland, emits an im- 
tenſe body of water, many feet in thickneſs, and to a much greater 


15, ist. Theſe ſprings have different names according to the circum- 


beſe aces with which their water is emitted. When it flows quietly and 


dic ichout noiſe, the inhabitants call it a bath ; when otherwiſe a &-ttle, 


> earth ſome of theſe ſprings the adjacent inhabitants are accuſtomed to boil 
t at E eir victuals ; putting the meat into a pan with water, and then ſetting 
| ſe veſſel in the boiling ſpring. When the water has become lukewarm 
tremel 
00 e cows which drink of theſe ſprings are ſaid to yield an extraordinary 
ing unity of milk, and it is likewiſe ſaid to be very wholeſome for the 


d ü wan ſpecies. | | 


Iry . The heat of theſe ſprings is various, but in general much ſuperior to 
ountal h as are met with in other countries; being generally near the heat 


vapour boiling water; and one, it is ſaid, even a degree above it ; and all of 
Yun Fn are impregnated with a kind of flinty earth, which incrults the 
945 ces filled by their waters, and ſometimes ſtops up for a little the paſ- 
atter ich makes a noiſe like the roaring of a cataract. The depth of the 
e (110: from which the water iſſues cannot be eſtimated, but the water 
oe nat *imes links a great way in it. Its diameter is 19 feet, and it is ſur- 
— 15 ided with a ban about 59 feet diameter, formed by the earthy 155 
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running for ſome way upon the earth, the ſtream is uſed as a bath. 


e through which they low. The moſt remarkable is named Gey/er, 
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above · mentioned; the outermoſt edge of the baſon being nine feet . 
an half higher than the pipe itſelf. The water ſpouts with great yy, 
lence through this pipe feveral times in a day, and is ſaid to riſe higbel 


in cold and bad weather. Phe natural hiſtorians of Iceland affirm, thy 
it ſometimes riſes 60 fathoms, but our travellers did not obſerve ity 


aſcend more than 92 feet. The heat of theſe waters keeps them per, 
tually ſurrounded with a denſe white ſmoke. 

Since the year 1749, an account has been kept of the weather in thi 
iſland, the reſult of which is, that the coldneſs ſeems to increaſe in ſuc 
2 meaſure as threatens it with becoming altogether uninhabitable. Ia. 


merly the country was entirely overgrown with wood, but now it is in 


poſlible to rear any kind, not excepting even the hardy Norwegian fir, 
which, after riſing about two feet high, begin to wither at top, and ces 
to grow any more. This is thought to be occaſioned by the hurricarg 


which frequently happen in the months of May and June. Some barky 


was tried in 1772, but though it grew very briſkly, a violent ſtom 
of wind fo effectually deſtroyed it at laſt, that only a few ſcattered prang 


could be found. Beſides theſe violent winds, the ice which comes from 


the Polar Seas frequently deſtroys vegetation entirely. It is brought hy 
an ealterly wind, and comes frequently in ſuch quantities as to fill up zl 


the guifs on the north-weſt ſide of the iſland, and even covers the ſt 


as far as the eye can reach. It conſiſts partly of mountainous pieces 


ſaid to be ſometimes 60 fathoms high, and partly of field or flat it 
This laſt kind is leſs dreaded than the former, for when ſuch: enormony 
maſſes ground near the ſhore, they ſometimes remain undiſſolved u 
ears, and chill the atmoſphere to a great degree. When many of the 
huge maſſes are floating together, the wood, which is often found drit 


ing between them, ſuffers ſuch violent friction, that it ſometimes take 
fire; which has given riſe to a fable, that the ice itſelf ſometimes bum 


In 1753 and 1754 this ice oecaſioned ſuch a violent cold, that hork 


and ſheep dropped down dead; the former were obſerved to eat dead 
cattle, and the latter the wool of each other. In x755, towards the el 


of the month of May, the waters were frozen over to the thickneſs 
an inch and an half in one night. The ſame year a violent eruption 


Mount Hecla took place, attended with dreadful. volcanic lightning. l 
1756, the ground was covered with ſnow to the depth of three feet a 
the 26th of June; and the next year the froſts were very intenſe in My 


and June. 


Nor are the mere effects of the cold on vegetation the only incom 


niences to be dreaded by the lcelanders in the approacli of the fi 


Numbers of ſea-bears arrive with it, and deſtroy a great many ſhe 


ſo that the natives are ſometimes obliged to aſſemble in order to del 


or drive them back to the ice, on which they float off again. 7 Goven 
ment alſo encourages the deſtruction of theſe creatures, by giving à p, 


mium of 10 dollars for every bear that is killed, beſides purchaſing i 


Fkin. The approach of the ice fills the ai: with frozen vapours, A 


produces many beautiful phenomena, as halos, or circles round the 1 


and moon, and parhelia or mock ſuns, which are ſometimes obſerve! 
the number of nine at once. The ice generally approaches in the mM 


of January and February, retiring in March. Sometimes, inden 
comes only in the month of April, and then does a vaſt deal of muſchi6 
*Fhunder is ſeldom heard but in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, tho 


kre-balls, ſometimes round, and ſometimes oral, are frequent 11 
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ue electrical flame, which attaches itſelf to men and beaſts without 
arning them. Comets are alſo frequently mentioned in the Iceland 
hronicles, a circumſtance well deſerving the attention of aſtronomers. 
Commerce. Notwithſtanding the diſmal climate of this iſland, it is not 
ntirely without ſome natural advantages. They have ſeveral frequented 


onſiderable number of cattle are raiſed. Hence they export ſalted beef 
and mutton, butter, tallow, raw wool, ſheep and lambs ſkins, coarſe 


foxes furs, eider-down, and feathers ; importing in their ſtead, timber, 
W(hing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, ſalt, wine, 
linen, and a little ſilk. 8 ; PE: . 
Revenues, and Military Strength. The revenue derived by his Daniſh 
majeſty from this inhoſpitable part of his dominions, amounts, only to 
30,009 crowns a- year. Being now ſtrangers to the art of war, the Ice- 
Landers depend entirely on his majeſty's protection. „ | 
Since the above was written, we have been favoured with the follow- 
Ing account of the great eruption, and likewiſe of the preſent ſtate of 
| the iſland, by a gentleman who accompanied Mr Stanley in his vilit to 
je ſeq celand in the months of July and Auguſt laſt, 1 9 
piece In the year 1783, a moſt violent eruption broke//out on the ſouth». 
at ict alt part of the iſland, about 70 miles to the eaſtward of Mount Hecla. 
mou BT wo vaſt ſtreams of lava flowed towards the ſouth from a range of 


ed fr ill, called Skaptafiell. They followed the channels of two large ri- 


f thele ers, which were entirely filled up by them; and thence they overipread 


dri be country, which fortunately, however, was not much inllabited. 


; take The effects of this eruption were ſeyerely felt over the iſland, nor has 


bur it to this day recovered itſelf. A ſhower of aſhes fell over the whole 
hors country, and the cattle and horſes eating them with the graſs died in 
t dead zonſequence. Two-thirds of the ſheep in Iceland are ſaid. to have pe- 
he end ilhed in this manner. The inhabitants likewiſe ſuffered from the va- 


neſs ours and the duſt, that they were forced to breath in with the air, 


tion (nd many died. But their great diſtreſs aroſe from the loſs of their 
2 ep and cattle; and, to contribute to their ſufferings, the fiſh, fright- 
ect u 
n i owers of pumice ſtones which fell into it, abandoned the coaſt. Thus 
Entirely deprived of food near their houſes, the poor inhabitants fled to 
con we: weltern part of the iſland for ſubſiſtence, however a partial aſſiſtance 


he could only be given them ; for that country had alſo ſuffered by the fall- : 


ſheer; ng of the aſhes. But to do juſtice to Mr Stephenſon, the governor of 


deft de north-weſt diſtri, he relieved hundreds, furniſhed them with em- 


oven ployment for the enſuing winter, and obtained, as a reward for his be- 
a pe volence, a golden medal from the king. | 


ing le From this period Iceland remained quiet till the ſummer of 1 Tg, 


rs, When ſome very violent ſhocks of an earthquake were felt in the ſouth- 
the u veſt part of the country. Some houſes were thrown down, but no other 
rved b niſchief enſued. During the time that the ſhocks were moſt violent, 
no eme new boiling ſprings burſt out in the inland country about twenty 
leech rules from Biſuſitad. N | 


lcd . n the year 1788, the court of Copenhagen, at the inftigation of : 
tholf damberlain Livitzau the governor of the iſland, declared the trade of 
7 11 land, which till then had been in che hands of the king dane. 


and a kind of Ignis ſatuus, Will-with-a-wiſp, or Jac l. a- lanteru, a ſort of 


ports, and the foil upon the ſca-coaſts atfords tolerable paſture, fo that a 


vollen cloths, ſtockings, and gloves ; as well as dried fiſh, train-oil, 


ened by the continual darkneſs that hovered over the ſea, or by the 
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1 FARO os FERRO. 


| Hy, to be free to all ſubjects of Denmark. In conſequence of this dech 
ration, ſeveral Norwegians have ſettled at Hafnifiord and Riſhavich 
which laſt place is the capital of the iſland. It is at preſent only a yi. 
lage; but if the ſame ſpirit which prevails there now continues, it vil 
in a ſhort time be a place of ſome conſequence, particularly in Iceland 
where no village has ever been ſeen of more than three or at mol} fo 
| houſes adjacent to each other. ED Cs TR 
Ip be chief trade of the country is fiſh, which the Norwegians ar 
Danes come and purchaſe from the inhabitants, to catch which the 
themſelves contribute their aſſiſtance, as the inhabitants are not fu, 
ciently induſtrious, and then proceed with their cargo to the Baltic q 
the Mediterranean. ) a eta ͤ de 


ISLANDS or FARO on FERRO. 


THESE iſlands, belonging to Denmark, are fituated 24 degrees t 
the north of Scotland, between the latitudes of 61 27 and r 
20%, In a map publiſhed a few years ago by a gentleman who reſidedin 
that country, twenty-four of them are laid down, including the Monk 
iſland, a ſingle peak that riſes to a conſiderable height out of the fe 
a little to the ſouth of Suderoe, and forms the molt ſouthern point d 
the whole cluſter. ory 1 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe are the iſlands of Suderoe, Sand, 
Notſoe, Stromoe, in which is ſituated the town and fortreſs of Thorſhs 
ven, the capital of the Faro Ifles, and which may contain about 7co in 
| habitants. Beſides the iſlands mentioned, there are Waagoe, Mygenaz 
Oſteroe, and the Nordoe, a cluſter which lies moſt to the north. The 
Faro iſlands are ſaid to contain co inhabitants. Their chief wealth 
conſiſts in ſheep, of which they have great numbers; they dry the fleſh i 
houſes built for that purpoſe, and by means only of the air, which 
made to paſs through the building in every direction. 7 5 
They ſell the ſkins and tallow, and the wool made up into ſtocking 
to the king of Denmark, who reſerves to himſelf an excluſive right dt 
trading with them; and in return ſells them flour and timber, and juci 
other articles as the inhabitants require. . | 
They catch likewiſe ſome filh and ſeals ; but, next to their ſheep, ther 
chief reſource for wealth conſiſts in the myriads of wild fow] that lie 
and build amongſt their rocks, and the feathers make one of their art 
cles of trade. 5 e SO | 1 5 
Some little barley is cultivated on theſe iſlands, but by no means fi 
| ficient for the conſumption of the inhabitants, they have very gool 
ground for the purpoſe, but the climate is ſo unfavourable, and the crops 
Jo often fail, that they prefer buying the meal from Denmark rather tha 
_ raiſing it for themſelves — . 5 
No trees, excepting a few low willows, are to be ſeen on any of the 
Hands, owing to the violent winds which blow over them in the wut 
The climate otherwiſe is not fevere. 8 
The inhabitants have horſes and cattle; their houſes are remarkab 
well built, they are of wood covered over with turf, which in ſo rain)! 
country always keeps green, and has a pleaſing appearance. They 4, 
very ſociable among each other, are fond of ſinging and dancing, 1 
are very expert at the game of cheſs. „„ 
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Their hoſpitality to ſtrangers has no bounds; every thing they have 
given with the freeſt will, and this is not only ſaid of the richer in- 
\bitants of Thorſhaven, who, however, ſhow the firſt example, but of 
very farmer even in the remoteſt iſlands. | | * 


The appearance of the country is very bold, the ſhores often riſe into 
perpendicular rocks of an aſtoniſhing height, and of the moſt magni- 
cent forms. | | 

There are ſome curioſities in theſe iſlands, ſuch as the ruins of a Go- 
nic church built in the year 1160, on the iſland of Stromoe: the moving 
ones, near the iſland of Oſteroe are of a conſiderable ſize, and ſo 
alinced on the other rocks below them, as to be moved by the ſwell- 
ng of the ſea which beats againſt them: there are beſides ſome baſal. 
Fic columns, and many very beautiful caſcades pouring down the ſides 
the mountains. 3 5 ens 8 | 
þ R:ligion. Lutheran. VV OY 1 
Languag:. A peculiar diale& of the Scandinavian, differing a little 
rom the Icelandic, but Danith is univerſally ſpoken by the better ſort. 
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N OR W A F. 


, Norway, is the Northern way, which 
has undoubtedly been beſtowed upon it, on account of its ſituation with 
Eegard to the reſt of the European kingdoms. Its length from north 
& ſouth is very conſiderable, extending from the entrance of the Bal- 
ie Sea in about 574 north latitude, quite to the northern extremity of 
Furope in near 72% Its breadth from eaſt to, weſt is much leſs conſi- 
Werable, lying only between the 5th and 15th degree eaſt longitude. It 
W bounded on the north by the northern ocean; on the ſouth by the 


from Sweden and Lapland. The general name of theſe is the Dofrine 


. 
5 
As 


Bs Dourfield, Dofre-field, Fille. feld, and Ronfield. 


Air, Climate, and Soil. Theſe vary exceedingly in different parts of 


What it is in the internal parts of the country. In the eaſtern parts, the 


enſe about the middle of October; the waters continuing during all 


2 


Eins, the cold is ſo intenſe, that, in the year 1719, an army of 7000 


Pole accuſtomed to bear intenſe colds. The ſeverity of the winter, 


, greatly facilitates the conveyance of goods from one place to ano- 
Fer, and conſequently is of ſervice to commerce. The air is generally 


— 
— 2 


ane, Situation, and Extent. f E literal ſignification of the word. 


Peaggerac, or entrance to the Baltic already mentioned; on the welt by 
We Atlantic; and on the eaſt by a chain of mountains which ſeparate 


nountains; but in different places they are diſtinguiſhed by other names, 


Wie country. On the ſea-coaſts, the winter is mild in compariſon with 
round is commonly covered with ſnow, and the cold ſets in very in- 
Wat time frozen over to a very conſiderable depth. Among the moun- 
PVedes, who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed by it 
once, in attempting to croſs them. In the moſt northerly part called 
8 i1mark, the country 1s rendered in a manner inacceſſible, except to 
erer, by covering the ground with a ſmooth and hard covering of 
Nubrious, and the inhabitants long: lived; inſomuch, that in ſome of the 


; ternal parts, it is ſaid, that they live till weary of life, and then re- 
Noe to places where the air is leſs pure, in order to ſhorten the . 
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128 NOR W AY. 
of their exiſtence. 'THe longeſt day at Bergen, the capital, is abont y 
hours, and the ſhorteſt five. Even here, the people have a conſidera 
thare of light, even at midnight, when the fun is near the ſummer , 
flice ; and, in the northern parts, that luminary does not ſet for tw 
months. In theſe parts, however, there is a proportionable darkng; 
during winter; the ſun never appearing for all that time above the hy, 
rizon. During that dreary ſeaſon, however, the length of the moo 
light, and the brightneſs of the Aurora Borealis, in ſome meaſure con. 
penſate the abſence of the ſun. About noon, alſo, there is a confidg. 
able ſhare of day-light for an hour and an half. 5 
Mountains, Norway is deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt mom. 
tainous countries in the world. The ridge already mentioned, whit 
forms the boundary, extends almoſt from the northern ocean, running 
nearly in a ſtraight direction from north to ſouth, for almoſt So mile, 
In the dioceſe of Drontheim, this ridge divides itſelf into two arms, op 
of which turns to the weſtward for about 50 miles, and refuming it 
progreſs to the ſouth, termipates not far from Chriſtianſand, in a prod. 
gious precipice ſcarcely to be equalled in the whole world. In croflng 
theſe vaſt regions of mountains, travellers unacquainted with the climate 
are in great danger of loſing their ears and noſes. To prevent this, it 
proper to cover the face Tightly ; as even gauze is found to retain the 
warm effluvia proceeding from the body, and to keep off the piereit 
air better than could be imagined ; in ſome places, however, mountain 
ſtoves, as they are called, are kept at the expence of government, when 
the traveller may be accommodated with lodging, and without which 
would be impoſſible to croſs theſe mountangnsss. 
The height of theſe mountains is certainly very great, but has ner 
been properly meaſured. They are fſuffictently elevated, however, U 
_ tranſport the traveller from the heats of a burning ſummer to that of. 
very ſevere winter, as Pontopiddan informs us was the caſe will 
him in crofling them in the end of May 1749. Their higheſt parts ut 
fo ſmooth and level, that were they not every where covered with ſnoy 
carriages might eafily paſs them. Any attempt of this kind, howeveh 
is very dangerous on account of the chaſms in the ſnow, which in win 
are flightly covered over, but would irrecoverably ſwallow up the in 
veller who ſhould be fo ineautious as to tread upon them. Where roa 
he acrofs this ſnow, therefore, they are marked out by poſts, to prev 
accidents. As the whole country is full of vaſt and rugged mountain 
the roads in general are the moſt dangerous in the world. In ſom 
places the mail muſt be drawn up over high rocks, and in many pa 
of the King's highway travellers cannot paſs without terror, even! 
open day. In thele places, the roads are either ſuſtained along the $6 
of ſteep and craggy mountains by iron bolts driven into the rocks 
Tow, or ſuſpended from above, without any rails on the fide, it beings 
_ deed impoſſible to fix any. The rivers and cataracts which roar ama, 
theſe terrible mountains render the ſcene ſtill more awful to travel 
and the flight, tottering bridges thrown over them, render travel 
very terrible, as well as dangerous; though government is at the . 
pence of providing, at different diſtances, houſes, where the travel 
may be accommodated with fire, light, and kitchen-furniture. Mat 
remarkable caverns are to be found in theſe mountains, one of wi 
named Dolfteen, was viſited in 1750 by two clergymen, who repo 


that they proceeded in it till they heard the fea daſhing over their * 


N' 2. | * 
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he paſſage was as wide and high as an ordinary church, with a vault- 
roof, the fides perpendicular; and they deſcended a flight of natural 
ars, but when they arrived at another their courage failed. © 
The mountains of Norway are ſometimes of very remarkable figures 
nd appearances. In failing up Joering Creek, the mountains on the 
{t hand reſemble the 3 of a large eity, with Gothie towers and 
lifices. The rock of Forg-hatten has its name from the reſemblance 
hears to a man's head with the hat on, under which appears an eye 
fider med by an aperture pailing through the rock, in height 150 ells, and 
length 3000, through which the ſun may be ſeen. On the top of 
noun. is rock is a piece of water, about the ſize of an ordinary filh pond. 
which he rain water, which gathers there, trickles down the mountain 
nning rough fiſſures and cracks in its ſides, In the lower part of this moun- 
mil; in is alſo a cave, full of rugged windings, which has often been ſound- 
with a line of ſeveral hundred fathoms, without finding any bottom. 


5, One f Tal 
ng is This frequency of rugged mountains often ſubjects the natives to dan- 
vrod er, from the ſudden diſruption of rocks, which, tumbling down the 
-olſng es of the mountains with accelerated velocity, run a great way into 


um te vallies, bearing down every thing before them. Theſe accidents 
s, its enzrally happen in the ſpring, after the breaking up of the froſts. 
in th ometimes only a few ſtones on the top of the mountain are looſened, 
eretz uch, as they roll down gradually, move and carry along with them 
* x heaps of ſtones, ſand, and rubbiſh, that all the trees in their way 
whot re torn up, and the ſides of the mountain itfelf are ploughed in an ex- 
hich it ordinary manner. In 1679, by a fall of ſtones and ſnow, many acres, 
"cultivated land were deſtroyed, and 130 people periſhed in an inſtant. 
ner The moſt terrible accident oh this kind, however, is that named by 
ver, ue inhabitants Bergrap, in which the mountain ſeparates, and falls . 
it of 4 own upon the country; inſomuch, that inſtances have occurred of ſolid 
e with dcks, many hundred fathoms in length and breadth, ruſhing down with 
ts It eliſtible force. A remarkable fall of this kind happened on the 8th of 
| ſnon, nuary 1731, when a promontory, called Rammersfield, hanging over 
were BE dal Creek, ſuddenly fell down; by which the water, for the ſpace of 
wine ne Engliſh miles, ſwelled fo violently, that the church of Strand, 
he tn ough half a league diſtant, was entirely overflowed, ſeveral barks car- 
_ ed up the country, and ſeveral houſes deftroyed, with their inhabitants; 
prevelt r the Creek was ſo far from being filled up, that the fiſhermen ſaid 
nta Y found no difference in the depth of the fea, which was about goa 
n ſont 77. ß I ER ne N 
y pab So ſteep are the mountains of this country, that even the ſheep and 
even I dats ſometimes find them impaſſible, and get into ſuch fituations that 
he scan neither go backward nor forward. In thefe caſes the pocr 
cks he mals expreſs their ſenſe of danger by continual bleatings, while their 
eing n 2 will rather endanger their own lives than leave them to perith. 
amol Ky attempt their relief by cauſing themſelves to be lowered down 
vellerj * higher precipices on a croſs ſtick tied to a long rope; and then 
avellag 7 the beaſt to the ſame rope, is drawn up along with it. 
the & '00as, Theſe form the chief wealth of Norway, which is celebrated 
Havel r 1ts excellent timber almoſt beyond any other country in the world. 
M bis kingdom is produced a very curious kind of wood called b-nreed; 


f which " meh they have ebony, fir, pine, elm, aſh, yew, beech, oak, elm 
eportt er, birch, &c. The trees grow chiefly on the mountains, and are 


x herd 75 down from them by means of the rivers and lakes, väth which 
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me country alſo abounds. By means of che multitude of ſtreams, ally 


and magnets are found in its iron mines. Granates, belemnites, a 
thunder-ſtones, eagle-ſtones, and cryſtals, are likewiſe met with; wil 


are likewiſe met with; and the copper mine at Borras is thought to b 


well ſtored with fiſh, and navigable for veſſels of any burden. Semed 
trees, herbage, and ſhrubs ; and which, even in this detached ſituation 
places navigable by large veſſels ; but in others their ſtreams are inte 
with fiſh ; but their neighbourhood is often dangerous. In the year 170! 
the noble family ſeat at Borge near Frederickitadt, being undermine 


by a river, ſuddenly ſunk down, and its place was occupied by a lik 
600 feet long, about half as broad, and 100 fathoms deep. Foun 


| dren. A natural enmity, however, takes place betwixt them and ti 
Horſes, of which laſt the Norwegian breed is very ſtrong and ſpirited 


Weapons: if he turns about to kick he is undone ; for the bear inſtant 


_ down with fatigue and loſs of blood. The Norwegians hunt the beat 


Weſtphalia. To moſt people, however, theſe are intolerably heavy ® 


rabbit. Of theſe we ſhall deſcribe the rein-deer particularly when F 


which interſe& the country, the inhabitants have an opportunity 9 
erecting ſaw-mills in many places for dividing their timber; and hene 
foreigners are ſupplied from this country with maſts, beams, planks 
and boards. A tenth part of all the ſawed timber in Norway belong 
to his Daniſh majeſty, and forms a very conſiderable part of his 1 
venue. | : | | | | 
Stones, Minerals, and Metals. In this country are excellent quaniz 
of the fineſt marble and other valuable ſtones. The amianthus, or x 
beſtos, ſo much celebrated for being manufactured into incombulii 
cloth, capable of being cleaned by the fire, is likewiſe met with her 


ſome places produce coal, vitriol, alum, and various kinds of loam, th 
manufactures of which laſt afford a conſiderable revenue. All the me 
tals, excepting platina, are met with in Norway. Ducats have been come 
from Norwegian gold, and a maſs of native ſilver, weighing 560 pound, 
which was taken out of a mine in this country, is (till preſerved in the 
royal muſeum at Copenhagen. Lead, iron, copper, and quick(ilye, 


the richeſt in the world. MN. 


' Lakes and Rivers. The former are very numerous, large, and dey, 
them contain floating iflands, whoſe foundations conſiſt of the roots d 
carry large trees. The rivers are likewiſe numerous, large, and in fone 


rupted by vaſt water-falls and cataracts. They are very well ſtored 


people and 200 head of cattle periſhed, by the accident. | 1 
Land and Sea Animals. In a country ſo wild and mountainous, 77 
may naturally expect to meet with a vaſt variety of wild beaſts al 8 
birds. There are multitudes of bears, which are very ſtrong and fer. 
cious, and are ſaid to have the remarkable property of not hurting ch 2 


though ſmall. In their encounters, the horſe ' generally comes off vid 
rious. When engaged, he uſes only his fore-teet and teeth as offenfſ 


ly gets upon his back, on which he lays faſt hold with his teeth, whk 
the horſe gallops off, carrying his enemy along with him, until he fab 


with little dogs; and the bear-hams are preferred by ſome to thoſe“ 
the ſtomach. In this country bear-ham coſts little leſs than a gun 
per Pon: Other beaſts met with in Norway are the rein-deer, 


wolf, lyax, glutton, fox, ermine, martin, beaver, leming, hare, ® 


come to treat of Lapland, which ſeems to be the country particulal 
adapted to its ſubſiſtence. The elk has ſome reſemblance in its * 
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th to the horſe and ſtag ; is of an aſh colour, and harmleſs diſpoſi- 
jon, being even ſocial and familiar with man in winter The taſte of 
« fleſh reſembles that of veniſon. The wolves ſeem not to have the 
rocity and courage of thoſe in other countries, as they will not ven- 
re to attack even a cow or a goat unleſs impelled by hunger : they 
re taken in pits dug for them by the natives. The lynx is of the cat 
ind, and is as dangerous as the wolf, though ſmaller. They have 
laws like thoſe of the tyger, and often commit dreadful ravages 
mong the ſheep, by undermining, and getting into their folds in the 
igt time. This creature is by ſome called the goupes. Its ſkin is 
ery beautiful and valuable. The glutton, called alſo the eren, or 
izlfras, has ſharp claws and teeth, with a long body, reſembling, in 
me meaſure, a large turnſpit dog. Many ſtories have been 845 
oncerning the extraordinary voracity of this animal; as that he will 
erour a carcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthen his ſtomach when 
vercharged, by ſqueezing himſelf between two trees; but Mr Ruffon, 
ount ho had an opportunity of keeping one for a conſiderable time, denies 
* be truth of thoſe afſertions. The fur of the glutton is variegated, and 
ſilver xtremely valuable ; inſomuch, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows for 
roh rr of ſpoiling it. Foxes are met with in Norway of a white, red, or 
lack colour ; the fur of the laſt being particularly valuable. They all 
anifeſt the ſame cunning nature, and are faid to have a particular 
jethod of catching crabs, by dipping the extremities of their tails in 
De water, and letting them remain till a crab lays hold of them, on 
hich he is immediately drawn out and devoured. The ermine re- 
n fone mdles a large brown foreſt-cat, only that he has a ſmaller head, and 
e inter. arper ſnout. It is a very ſhy and cleanly animal; but extremely 
Gore erce, and bites dangerouſly. Its fur is greatly admired, and makes a 
rt eren of royal magnificence. The hares are ſmall, and become 
. hite in the winter time, when they are alſo ſaid to live upon mice. 
** he beaver will be treated of when we come to ſpeak of North A- 
1 lerica. . | | ES | | h 
wy The birds in this country are innumerable, and there are a vaſt va- 
us, 7 of different kinds. No fewer than 30 kinds of chruſhes are met 
1 ich in Norway; with many different ſpecies of pigeons and wild 
d f ucks. The alks build in the rocks in ſuch numbers that they fre- 
ng cc uently darken the air. The cock of the wood is ſaid to be the largeſt 
16 f all the eatable birds; is of a dark grey colour, and has an eye re- 
virite mbling that of a pheaſant. Two ki 


coined 


1 deep, 
OMe of 
oots d 
uation 


inds of eagles are met with in 
T vide orway, one of which preys upon land animals, the other upon fiſh, 
ffenfit ne former is very ſtrong and dangerous, having been known to carry 
; ſtant fa child of two years of age. The ſea-eagle is larger than the 
„ wh her, and, darting on all kinds of fiſhes indiſcriminately, ſometimes 
he (als RP ens his talons in a large one, which carries him to the bottom, be- 
e deu unable to diſengage himſelf when once he has ſtruck. All theſe 
hoſe d rds are purſued by perſons who ſubſiſt by catching them and taking 
2avy d ar eggs, and who diſplay the greateſt dexterity in this dangerous em- 
, ruin ment. The 175 of moſt of them are eaten when parboiled in vi- 
er, cl gar; while the feathers and down form a beneficial article of trade. 
re, 4 Yen the Norwegian dogs are trained to aſſiſt their maſters in this trade 
hen Nt bird. catching. | VVV 5 
iculatl The ſea coalts and lakes of Norway abound with all the kinds of fiſh 
« ſu: with in other parts of N Vaſt quantities of * 7 
| | | 2 | Arie 
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5 dried on the rocks; it being the property of this fiſh that they can h 


ants. On this they row off to a conſiderable diſtance, and in a fh 
time perceive ſome of the horns of the kraken beginning to eme 


_ thickneſs, till they appear dike the maſts of veſſels. At laſt the pack ch 
the enormous monſter himſelf appears, ſometimes to the extent di! 
mile and an half, or more, in circumference. Having continued for ſont 


cured without falting. But beſides theſe, there are many others which ſc 
Have properties peculiar to themſelves, and ſome of them very curia ſor 
Vaſt ſhoals of herrings appear annually on the coaſts, inſomuch yy me 
they form the greateſt part of the food of the common people. Then po 
menſe multitude of theſe creatures, which come from the frozen ſeas ney flo 
the pole, has often excited the admiration of natural hiſtorians, H fo 
wing proceeded ſome degrees without the polar circle, they divide in fi 
| three ſhoals, one of which takes its courſe along the weſt coaſt of Bj, 
tain, extending all along the Hebrides; another proceeds along th lik 
eaſtern coaſt of our iſland ; while the third, proceeding ſouthward aln by 
the coaſt of Norway, enters the Baltic Sea by the mouth called dg tio 
gerac, already mentioned. In their courſe, the herrings are followed wil of 
- innumerable voracious fiſhes who prey upon them, as well as by grey wr 
flocks of aquatic birds. Of the former are the cod, ling, torſk, & lo! 
which, of conſequence, are likewiſe taken by the Norway fiſhers at th ſec 
ſame time. Their rees, when ſalted, and the oil extracted from thy an 
Jivers, are ſold to great advantage; and it is ſaid, that the Norwegin on 
fiſhery alone gives employment to no fewer than 150,000 people. Th th 
whale is ſaid to be a great enemy to herrings, and we find many tors ve 
concerning his immenſe voracity, and the noiſe he makes when eombat of 
ing other fiſhes, or when his belly is too much diſtended by the numbe wl 
of ſmall ones he has ſwallowed ; but all theſe ſeem to be mere fabric th 
tions. There is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that the whale is m ya 
voracious than other fiſhes, or that he or any other inhabitant of H {i 
oOccan either does, or can make a noiſe while under water. The tm As 
is, that the whales are perſecuted by the ſword-fiſh, who, getting unde th 
their belly, wound them with a ſharp horn or bone they have uM th 
their ſnout, On this the whale uſes every endeavour to drive off l qu 
enemy, as laſhing with his tail and fins, coming up to the ſurface of 
the water, and ſometimes jumping out of it. It is this laſt ada 
which only can produce the noiſe ſo much talked of ; for while the at N. 
mal remains under water, let him do what he will among the watert to 
ſelf, no noiſe can be made. | | ar 
In the Norwegian ſeas, we are told by ſeveral authors, particula MY n 
Pontopiddan, bithop of Bergen, that the moſt dreadful monſters ext De 
The moſt extraordinary of theſe is called the raten, or korven, which T 
z:co:ding to the deſcriptions we have of him, ſeems to be of the polyp =! 
kind. He ſpeaks of it as common for the fiſhermen, when out at { 
to find the water unaccountably ſhallow ; on which they ſuſpect that! ec 
kraken is the occaſion, and this the more eſpecially if they allo ti w 
great plenty of certain kinds of fiſh, which are ſaid to be bis attend of 


from the ſurface of the water. Theſe. gradually increaſe in length at 


time above water, he gradually ſinks; on which occaſion, as well 
when he riſes, there is a dangerous ſwell of the ſea, attended vid 
Whirlpools, which would {wallow up any ſmall veſſels that approach 
too near. It is ſaid that in 1680, a kraken, probably a young ® 


Car eleſs one, having entangled itſelf among the rocks on ſome pot 
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he Norwegian coaſt, was held there till it died; when the corruption of 


ſich an immenſe quantity of animal matter rendered it impoſſible, for 
ſome time, for any perſon to come near the place. The back of this 
monſtrous animal is ſaid io be overgrown with ſea-weeds ; ſo that its tem- 
porary appearance above water may have given riſe to the accounts of 
ſoating iſſands, &c. in the ſea, formerly ſuppoſed to be fabulous. The 
{od of this vaſt animal is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſea-weeds, and ſmall 
ſilnes, which he colle&s by means of the horns already mentioned. 
The ſca-ſerpent is another extraordinary animal, of which the biſhop 
likewiſe gives an account ; but its exiſtence ſeems only to be aſcertained 
by the teſtimony of Mr Egede the Norwegian miſſionary formerly men- 
tioned. According to him, being at ſea in the year 1734, on the 6th 
of July, a large and frightful ſea-monſter raiſed itſelf ſo high out of the 
water, that its head reached above the top-maſt of the ſhip : it had a 
lang ſharp ſnout, broad paws, and ſpouted water like a whale ; the body 
ſeemed to be covered with ſcales ; the ſkin was uneven and wrinkled ; 
and the lower part was formed like a ſnake.” In 1756, we are told that 
one of theſe creatures was ſhot by the maſter of a /hip; but as we nei- 
ther know the name of the ſhip nor maſter, this teſtimony muſt have 
very little weight. We are told, however, that the head was like that 


of a horſe, the mouth large and black, as well as the eyes, and it had a 


white mane hanging from its neck. This monſter lay on the ſurface of 
the ſea in folds ; was very thick, and its length was upwards of 100 
yards according to ſome, or 100 fathoms according to others. We have 


till other particulars concerning this ſnake ; as that its body is as thick 


as a hogſhead; its excrements of a corroſive nature, ſo that they bliſter 
the ſkin when handled ; and that the ſerpent itſelf is ſo much afraid of 
the ſmell of caſtor, that {hips frequenting theſe ſeas generally take ſome 
quantity of that drug along with them as a ſecurity againſt the attacks 
of the ſea-ſerpent. 1 . . 1 
The mer- man and mer-maid are likewiſe ſaid to be met with in the 


Norwegian ſeas, and have their name from the reſemblance they bear 


to the human ſpecies, which is at leaſt as great as that of an ape. They 
are deſcribed as having a large mouth without any chin, a flat noſe, 


no ears, little eyes, and a high forehead. They have no joints nor el- 


bows in their arms, and their fingers are connected by a membrane. 
The body terminates in a tail like a fiſh ; and the females have breaſts, 

Peiides theſe extraordinary animals, whoſe exiſtence muſt ſtill be ac- 
counted ſomewhat dubious, the bilhop informs us, that there are others 
which may juſtly be eſteemed 920zſters on account of their ſize, though 
of ſpecies commonly met with. Of theſe are the enormous lobſters 
which the fiſhers ſometimes obſerve in the holes of rocks, the claws of 
which, when extended, are not leſs than fix feet diſtant from each other. 
This account ſeems not at all improbable, as ſea-animals of various 
nds are not only known to be exceffively long-lived, but to increaſe 


continually in fize without any ſtop to their growth, as in land- animals. 


Here is alſo a kind of ſhark, by the natives called haac-moren, whole 


length is about 60 feet, and its liver is ſo large, that three caſks of oil 
may be produced from one of them. In theſe ſeas alſo is met with that 


dangerous kind of fiſh, which throws itſelf upon a man when in the 
water, and keeps him down by its weight till, he is drowned, Ic is of 


dhe turbot kind, and by the Norwegians called tuella- fender. A vaſt 


variety 
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variety of other fiſhes, which we cannot here enumerate, are met wi 


flood it runs up with vaſt rapidity and noiſe; and during the ebb-tid, 


nant informs us, that it is only quieſcent for about a quarter of an hoy 
at high and low water ; when the fiſhermen venture to croſs it. At al 
other times it abſorbs every thing that comes within its reach, carrying 


ſhivered in ſuch a manner, that they appear as if covered with briſtles; 
and ſhips which unfortunately periſh here, are daſhed to pieces ſo com. 


hours afterwards, can ſcarce be known for the fragments of a {hip at all 
The horror which muſt be occaſioned in thoſe who are caught by thy 
terrible vortex, undoubtedly exceeds all deſcription, and the mind ſhud: 
ders at the thought. Even brute animals are ſenſible of their inevitable 


once they have got within reach of the vortex. Whales, particular) 


any found whatever. | 


| ſuppoſed that there was a ſubterranean gulf all the way between tit 


| ile of Moſkoe and that of Ver; the depth of water is between 36 and 
lage to a veſſel without ſplitting on the rocks. All the bottom is valtſ 


craggy, ſhooting into ſtony ſpires, which appear at low water above th 
ſurface. Over thele the flood and ebb roll with amazing rapidity, and 


of the Norwegians, they are yet in a half civilized ſtate, and have mal 
barbarous practices among them. They are apt to intoxicate themſelye 


 iog themſelves to each other by. their belts, and fighting with bung 
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in the Norwegian ſeas; an hiſtory of which, eq 9, ſame, woll 
authoriſe a new and ſurpriſing theory of aquatic animals. „ 

Matura Curioſities. Among theſe we may reckon many of the- mom. 
tains already deſcribed; but the principal natural curioſity is that dre, 
fol whirlpool called Moſkoe-ftrom, or by ſome Maleſtrom, and by ailm 
called the zavel of the ſeg. It is ſituated near the ifland of Moſky, 
which lies between a mountain called Heiſleggen in Lofoden, and the 
Hand of Ver, about a league diſtant. The water between the iſland a 
Moſkoe and Lofoden is upwards of 350 fathom deep, but between Me. 
koe and Ver is too ſhallow to admit even a ſmall ſhip. In the time d 


runs the contrary way with a noiſe ſurpaſling that of the loudeſt cataradi 
and which may be heard at the diſtance of a great number of mils, 
The whirlpool or vortex is of great extent; inſomuch, that in rough 
weather it is dangerous to come within five or ſix miles of it. Mr Pes. 


it down with irreſiſtible force, and daſhing it to pieces againſt the rock, 
So violent is the ſhock which the defcending bodies receive in this cal 
that large pines, when hurried down by the impetuous ſtream, riſe agan 


pletely, that their parts when thrown up again, which 1s not till fone 


fate, and uſe their utmoſt, though unavailing ſtruggles, to eſcape when 
are faid to exert themſelves in an extraordinary manner, and to expreb 
their ſenſe of danger by loud bellowings ; but this laſt, as has alreac 
been obſerved, is probably a fiction; there not being the ſmalleſt probs 
Dility that any aquatic animal, while in its proper element, can uttt 

The cauſe of this terrible whirlpool was long unknown. Kerche 
coalt of Norway and the gulf of Bothnia ; but Mr Pennant gives the fit 
lowing eaſy ſolution of the whole phænomenon. It lies, fays bt 
in the midſt of the iſles of Lo-fort, in a narrow channel between tht 


40 fathoms ; but on the fide next to Ver ſo ſhallow, as not to give pit 


whirl round with a noiſe equal to that of the greateſt cataracts; ſo that 
the noile may be heard at ſeveral miles diſtance.” (Phil. Tranſ. 1x. 62) 
Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſtoms. Aceording to the beſt accounts 


with ſpirituous liquors, and then quarrel in the moſt cruel manner, faſtel⸗ 


whit 


nt ich they commonly carry along with them, till one of them is killed. 
ml ir climate and manner of life naturally tends to make them ſtrong 


nd robuſt ; and the ſavage ferocity juſt mentioned, entitles them to the 
tarater of being brave. They are generally ingenious, and almoſt all 
apable of working at the handicraft trades ; ſo that there are few among 
kem who earn their ſubſiſtence by following any mechanical employ- 


coe, nent. Every Norwegian peaſant is his own ſhoemaker, taylor, &c. 
the nd ſupplies his family with all the neceſſaries for which in this country 
ae generality muſt be obliged to others. They are likewiſe much ad- 
a ited to poetry, and every one fancies himſelf a gentleman». Their 


ountry is very deficient in grain, ſo that the people are often obliged to 


emarkable of which is the mixing the bark of the fir with oat meal, of 
which they make loaves. Their longevity has been already taken no- 


ugh ice off; and is ſo remarkable, that a Norwegian, even at the age of 
Pet 0s, is not accounted paſt his labour. In 1733, four new married cou- 
hour les, whoſe ages added together exceeded 800 years, danced before the 
t al ting of Denmark at Fredericſhall. They are very hardy, and notwith- 
710g anding the ſeverity of their climate, expoſe themſelves to it without 
_ my covering on their neck or breaſt. The Lutheran church is eſta- 
cale 


eir funeral ceremonies, diſcover the remains of their ancient Paganiſm. 
They ule muſic in theſe caſes alſo, as we underſtand was the cuſtom of 
e Jews in our Saviour's time. The inſtrument uſed by the Norwe- 
hians is the violin, on which they play while the corpſe is putting into 


yhich are practiſed by the ignorant and uncivilized in other countries; 


itable , why he died ? whether his wife and neighbours were kind to him? 
when nd ſometimes will kneel down and aſk him 3 The Norwegian 
larly, ilhops have no temporal juriſdiftion ; but the viceroy is abſolute : 
xpreb WWowerver, the common. people and farmers in Norway enjoy much more 
reach Iderty than thoſe of the ſame denomination in Europe.  _ 

"oY Commerce. The exports of Norway are chiefly timber and dried fith 


t about 100,000 rix-dollars a- year. | 


erebe Revenue and Military Strength. The whole revenue derived by 
a . s Daniſh majeſty. from the kingdom of Norway, amounts to about 
he fol 00,000 J. annually ; the land army is ſuppoſed to be about 30,000, 
ys l nd the ſeamen about 14,000. Formerly the kings of Denmark were 
1 1 ccuſtomed to augment their revenue by hiring out the Norwegian 
3 11 ces ; but his preſent majeſty has diſcontinued that practice. 
"Ah Hiſtory. This, as well as the two former articles, will be fully treat- 


d of under the head of Denmark. Here it is ſufficient to mention, that 


Nr ; : : 
my e inhabitants of this country formerly were much given to piracy, and 
15 that any of the deſcents attributed to the Danes, were in fact the exploits | 


Norwegian adventurers. Being accuſtomed to depredations of this 
ind, they became brave and hardy ſeamen, undertook long voyages 3 


_ omuch that they boalt of having been acquainted with America long 
meh etore the time of Columbus. Many of their cuſtoms are ſtill to be 


et with in the northern parts of Scotland and Ireland. The kingdom 


mained ſo ever ſince. 


{: extraordinary ſhifts to ſupply themſelves with bread, one of the moſt 


lithed throughout this kingdom; but in ſome things, particularly in 


e coffin, and while it is carrying to the church, which is often done in 
boat. In ſome places they aſk thoſe. abſurd queſtions at the deceaſed - 


rom the duties on which, and other articles, the king draws a revenue 


ninth a joined to Denmark by Margaret at the union of Calmar, and has 
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DE NMAR K, properly ſo called, or J UTLAN D, 
including the IsLAN ps in the BALTIC, | 


FF Hs country lies between the 54th and 380 
Siutuation and Extent. T degree of N. lat. and between 8 pa 
E. long. extending in length 240 ge wo miles, or 280 Engliſh 
where longeſt; and about 130 Engliſh miles in breadth, where widel. 
On the north it is divided from Norway by the Scaggerac, or mouth df 
the Baltic; from Sweden on the eaſt by the Sound; and from Britan 
on the weſt by the German Ocean. On the ſouth it is bounded by Gr. 

many and the Baltic. | J 8 


The Dimenſions of theſe Countries may be ſeen in the following Table 
| according to the lateſt accounts. 


= = | & 85 
Denmark. | F N * 8. Chief Cities. 
South Jutland, A 
or Sleſwick,| 
0 North Jutland,} 9 o 
Zealand, | 1,936] « 5 1 


I | Denmark 


_ 64[Sleſwick. | 
Proper. 


Fune , WEL © 

| Falter and |? | „a Nikoping. 

Langland, youre 3 '9 2 Naxkaw. 

Allen, * 15 7Sonderborge. 

Mang. 4 1 6 Stege. 

Femeren, e g]Borge. 

| { Bornholm, 162 | 12,Roſtcomby 

In the N. Seas, Iceland Iſland, 46,500] 346} 200;Riſhavich. 

7 Norway, | 7 1,400 ' I70;Bergen. 

J Tapand, Dani25,60 172{Wardhuys. 

Lower Saxony. Stormar, 1000 35 Gluckſtadt 
Weſtphalia. 83 1260 32 Oldenburg. 

25 | CE Holſtein, Dan.|-—— | | HE 


Total 163,710 
Ancient Name, and Diviſions. The peninſula of Jutland is the 
cient Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, from whence ifſued that vaſt ſwarm 
Barbarians which formerly endangered the Roman empire. The W 
modern diviſions of this kingdom are Jutland, properly ſo called, and 
the iſlands in the Baltic above mentioned. None of thefe, how 
have fingly the name of Denmark, though all together are ſo cal 


8 1 iſland of Zealand contains Copenhagen, the metropolis of 
whole. aan 


of | RR „ 9 


Iſlands at the entrance 
of the Baltic Sea. 
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Climate, Air, Soil, &c. The inſular ſituation of many parts of Den- 
ark, even Jutland, being almoſt entirely ſurrounded with water, ren- 
ers the climate more mild than places farther removed from the ſea, 
ough under the ſame parallels of latitude. It is, however, remarkable 
r ſudden tranſitions from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, ſo that 
e ſeaſons of ſpring and autumn are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable here. The 
inters are very ſevere in the northern parts; all the harbours being 
xcked up with ice, and the inhabitants frequently paſſing arms of the 
2 in ledges. At other times the air is often foggy and moiſt, from the 
53th eat quantity of vapour exhaled by the ſun. The country is by no 
Ai eans remarkable for its fertility. Jutland is moſt favourable for paſ- 
gu, rage, and Zealand for grain. In the former, a great number of ſmall 
del, attle are annually 9 0 and exported to Holſtein for the uſe of Ham- 
uth of erg, Lubec, and Amſterdam. . The country is hilly, with fine woods 
Titan oak, fir, and other kinds of timber on the eaſtern part, which ſupply 
Out e inhabitants with fuel, but on the weſtern ſide, where the timber is 
"y ore ſcarce, the .inhabitants are obliged to burn peat and turf, The 


il of Zealand is ſandy, but more proper for grain than paſturage; and 
likewiſe pleaſantly variegated with wood and water. | 
From the account juſt now given, we may ſee that the climate and 
il of Denmark are not by any means favourable to the plentiful pro- 
uction of the neceſſaries of life. Other circumſtances, however, con- 
rto render the ſtate of agriculture in this kingdom very imperfect. 
oſt of the lands in Denmark are fiefs, by which means the nobility 
ve reduced the farmers to w ſtate of the moſt abject ſlavery. This is the 
ſs capable of being remedied, that the temporal power of the clergy 
as been entirely ſuppreſſed ſince the reformation. At that time, indeed, 
ie clerical power exceeded all bounds ; but the king (Chriſtiern) did 
ot advert that it ought only to have been circumſcribed, not deſtroyed. 
he conſequence of annihilating their power has been an increaſe of 
at of the nobility ; ſo great, that the king himſelf finds it a difficult mat- 
er to oppoſe it; and the lower claſſes of people undergo the moſt grie- 
eus oppreſſion. Many of them have the power of lite and death over 
eir tenants, and even in the moſt favourable ſituation their vaſſals are 
ought and ſold like cattle, with the property of the lands. By ſome late 
lifts, indeed, this grievous ſlavery has been in ſome meaſure mitigated ; 
t till the farmer is ſo much under the power of the landholder, that 
e is accounted his property. Thus their ſituation is truly deplorable 
Ir if, by his induſtry, the tenant has improved a bad farm, inſtead 
being allowed to reap the profit ef his labour, he is removed to ano- 
er farm of the ſame kind, where he is obliged to perform the ſame 
alk over again, without any other reward than what his rigid taſk- 
alter ſhall think proper to give him. Thus agriculture is moſt effectually 
þicouraged, and by far the greateſt, part of the kingdom are in extreme 
—eery and want; though, were this obſtacle removed, there is little 
me erbt that Denmark, notwithſtanding its natural diſadvantages, might 
Jarmd brought into a much more flouriſhing ſtate than it is at preſent. An 
he tw Kcellent breed of horſes, both for the ſaddle and other purpoles, are 
2d, a0d duced in this country, beſides a vaſt number of horned cattle, as has 
owenth ready been mentioned. Of the former about 5000 are fold annually, 
ak {abort 30,000 of the latter. They have alſo great numbers of ſheep 
ic of l Fri with plenty of game in the inland parts, and fiſh on the ſea- 
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Number of Inhabitants, Manners, &c. The number of his Dani 
Majeſty's ſubjects is known with more certainty than that of moſt obe 
countries. An actual ſarvey was taken in the year 1759, when the 
number of people was found to amount to 2,444,000, excluſive of th 
inhabitants of Iceland and Greenland. By a ſtill more accurate cal, 
lation made under the direction of the late unfortunate Struenſee, the 
total amount of the inhabitants was only 2,017,027. This ſcanty yy. 
pulation is certainly to be attributed to the reſtraints laid upon trade hy 
the arbitrary and corrupt meaſures of the miniſtry, the miſerable ſitus 
tion of the farmers, and other cauſes of a ſimilar kind; but were mat 
ters put upon a proper tooting, there is not the leaſt doubt that th 
Kingdom of Denmark would be able to ſupport a much greater numhe 

of inhabitants than are at preſent to be met with in it. | 
With regard to the character of the Danes, they were in former age 
remarkable for that ſavage and ferocious courage by which the northen 
nations of Europe were at that time Ktinguithed: In modern time, 
however, they have much degenerated from what they were forme, 
They are now ſaid to be dull, timid, and indolent ; exceedinyly fond d 
ſhew, and of the titles and privileges they derive from the crown 
Like other northern nations, they are ſomewhat intemperate in drink 
ing; but, in general, they are a well meaning people, and behave vel 

in thoſe ſtations of life in which they are employed. LD 
Learning. Denmark, in general, affords very little encourageme 
for literature of any kind. There is indeed an upiverſity in Copenhagen 
the funds of which are ſaid to amount to 200,000 rix-dollars ; and u 
be appropriated to the ſupport. of 328 ſtudents. In the laſt century 
ſome (earned men flouriſhed in this kingdom ; particularly the celebrated 
Tycho Brahe, profeſſor of aſtronomy at Uraniburg. The barbarity d 
' the people in general was exceedingly conſpicuous in their behaviour th 
wards this excellent man.; for in no longer time than Co years aſter li 
death, the obſervatory,” which had been built for him at the royal e- 
Pence, was entirely deſtroyed, and no perſon could be found who ker 
any thing either of Uraniburg or Tycho Brahe, excepting one old mat 
who in his youth had been a ſervant in Tycho's family. Of late, bon: 
ever, ſome ſpirited attempts have been made by the Danes in hiltory 

poetry, and dramatical compolition. _ Eg Woe» 
Language. A dialect of the Teutonic is ſpoken by the common pe- 
ple in Denmark; but the more polite ſort ſpeak high Dutch, or French 
and the Engliſh language, being accounted a neceſſary part of educaudh 
is now publicly taught in Copenhagen. That capital is alſo viſited dy 
company of Engliſh comedrans, who meet with tolerable encourage 
Principal Cities aud Edifices. Of theſe, Copenhagen, the capital, mal 
deſerves our attention. It is ſituated on the ifland of Zealand ; Wh 
notwithſtanding its preſent magnificence, was originally no more than! 
village founded by ſome fiſhermen in the twelfth century. It 150 
ſtrongly fortified, and defended by four royal caſtles. It has ten Li 
theran churches, beſides nine others belonging to thoſe of other pert 
fions, with ſome hoſpitals. It has alſo ſome private and public palaces 
186 ſtreets ; and the number of the inhabitants is computed at aboll 
100, co. The principal houſ:s are built of brick, and the inferior 7 
of timber. The chief ornament of the city is its harbour, which B 
formed by a large canal running through the city, and is capaden 
eontaining 500 ſhips, though only one cau be admitted at a time. * 
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alfo canals in ſeveral other ſtreets, with quays for ſhips to lie cloſe 
| o the houſes. There is alſo a naval arſenal, ſaid to exceed the cele- 
rated one of Venice. The road for ſhipping is difficult of navigation, 
nd is beſides defended by a number of cannon. It begins about two 
miles from the town; however, notwithſtanding this convenience for 
Fade, has but a very ſmall ſhare of commerce, nor is there much ap- 
earance of induſtry among the inhabitants. A very. regular police is 
tept in the place, ſo that any perſon may walk through the ſtreets at 
nidnight with the greateit ſafety. | | ä 525 
In the palace at Copenhagen there are many grand apartments, ſome 
f them hung with beautiful tapeſtry, on which are repreſented ſeveral 
itorical matters. One is particularly remarkable, viz. the ſtory of 
ther, and a collection of wild beaſts, in imitation of Quida's manner. 
he {tables are formed by a colonnade at each extremity, and are equal 
p any in Europe for their extent, and beauty of furniture. The palace 
t,Fredericfburg, however, about fix miles from Copenhagen, is ftill 
ore ſuperb than that of the capital. Like the habitations of the an- 
ent princes, it is calculated for defence as well as elegance; being ſur- 
dunded with a triple ditch. It is very large, and kas a mixture both 
the Greek and Gothic flyles in its architecture. The front of the 
rand quadrangle is ornamented with pillars of the Tuſcan and Dore 
ders; and there are ſpires and turrets on the top. The rooms indeed 
re furniſhed in an antique taſte ; but many of them are very ſplendid. 
he apartment, called the knight's hall, is remarkable for its length, 
d has very fine tapeſtry, on which the wars of Denmark ate repre- 
nted. The ſculpture of the chimney-piece is very minute, and labour- 
in the higheſt degree. It was once entirely covered with filver; but 
is was torn off by the Swedes, whoſe attacks, it feems, the triple ditch 
dove-mentioned was not able to reſiſt. This palace was built by Chri- 
an IV. There is Nil another, but fmaller,' at the diſtance of about 
o miles from Elſineur. It is flat-roofed, with two ſmall windows in 
ont; and there is a tradition that this palace is built on the very ſpot 
here Hamlet's father relided. The place where that prince was poi- 
ed is allo pretended to be thewn, Betides theſe, his Daniſh majeſty 
$a country ſeat called the hermitage, fitnated in a park named Jag- 
rburgh. The furniture and diſpolition of its apartments are remark- 
le; and in the ſecond ſtory is a machine which conveys the dilhes to 
d from the table. There is allo a royal palace joining by a covered 
If to the cathedral of Roſchild, where the ſepulchral monuments. of 
gener 3 ſovereigns of Denmark are til] to be feen. This cathedral 
a, ml ie principal building of the eccleſiaſtical kind in Denmark. The pa- 
1: by Iu which it joins was built in 1733. 5 5 
"Ll cava The Danes are very expert ſailors, and their harbours 
+ is no 5 _ well ſituated for the reception of thips of every ſhge. A vas 
1 2 3 are exported from this country, as black cactle, horſes, 
- perf . ock. fiſh, train- oil, tallow, hides, pitch, tar, iron, &c. with, 
alacsf EL Quantities of fir and other kinds of timber. Furs might alfo be 
"+ abo 2 among the exports ; but whatever trade is carried on with 
\'or os. 8 or a clandeſtine nature, it being exprelsly forbidden to carry 
which b 4 of the kinydom. In return for theſe the Danes 1mport ſalt, 
ipable ML: Oey and ſilk from Italy and Portugal; broad cloths, lock- 
e. Thi if Xcks and cabinet-work from Britain; and they likewiſe carry 
— 7 Ten trade with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. | 
— 2 The 
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The firſt hint of a Daniſh Eaſt India Company is ſaid to have been gim 
to his majeſty by king James I. of England, who had married a prince 
of Denmark. Their firſt ſettlement was made at Tranquebar in 161, 
and here they flouriſhed ſo much, that they were ſoon enabled to Pay th 
king an annual tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars.. Three years after, thy 
| attempted to become maſters of the ſpice-trade at Ceylon, but were 0Þþ 
poſed and defeated by the Portugueſe. -. Other misfortunes ſoon beg 
to attend their ill-timed ambition. A great number of the Indians ha 
ſettled themſelves under the cannon of the Daniſh fort at Tranqueby, 
on account of the protection it afforded ; - and with theſe the ſervants d 
the company ſoon quarrelled ; though it had been principally by the 
means that they arrived at the degree of opulence . above-mentionel| 
Having thus loſt the affection of the natives, the affairs of the compay 
quickly fell to decay; and they would undoubtedly have been expellt 
by the Rajah of Tanjour, had it not been for the aſſiſtance given then 
by Mr Pitt, an Engliſh Eaſt India governor. About the year 1718, th 
affairs of the company, were ſs much embaraſſed, that they iſſued py» 
poſals for an enlargement of their capital, by ſubſcription, . and extend. 
ing their commerce to Bengal and China. Thus they puſhed on thei 
trade with. conſiderable vigour ; having obtained a' new charter wit 
very extenſive privileges from the king about the ſame time; and fil 
continue to be a flouriſhing company. The Welt: India territories d 
Denmark are the iſlands of St Thomas, and St John, all of which, bei 
free ports, are noted for ſmuggling. They have alſo a. fort, name 
Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Africa, and carry on a conſiderable trak 
in the Mediterranean. The European iſlands belonging to this ling 
dom, or rather conſtituting a part of it, have been already mentioned i 
the general table. )JVVCVVVVVVVVVGVGVT0TGCCGCT˙TGCC( 

Artificial and Natural Curioſities. A fine collection of theſe is tot 
met with in the royal muſeum at Copenhagen. Here are ſeveral ent 
lent paintings, and a large collection of coins, particularly thoſe of Rom 
in the times of the republic, and likewiſe in the latter ages of the emp 
after its diviſion into the eaſtern and weſtern parts. In this muſeums 
ſhewn a curious cabinet of ivory and ebony, made by a Daniſh mech 
nic who was quite blind. Artificial ſkeletons, curious clock- work, 1. 
dels, and ivory carvings are ſnewn. Among the antiquities are ti 
curious drinking veſſels, one of gold, and the other of filver. The 
mer has ſuch hieroglyphics on the outſide as inclines us to think thi 
was formerly uſed in the ceremonies of the Pagan worthip. It mealul 
two feet nine inches in length, weighs 102 ounces, and contains We 
Engliſh pints and an half. It was found in the year 1639. The fit 
one is ſald to have been preſented by a ghoſt to.Otho I. duke of Ol 
burg; but the more, probable opinion is, that it was made by ord 
Chriſtian, the firſt of the Oldenburg race who reigned in Denmark! 
the year 144%. It weighs four pounds, and from the circumſtances il 
mentioned, has the name of Cornu Oldenburgicum, the horn of Oden 
Several veſſels of the ſame form and materials have been found in 0 
northern parts of England; and their original. is by the learned at 
buted to the Danes. The round tower at Copenhagen is fo cont 
that a coach may drive up to its top. in this tower as well as 1 
muſeum, are a great number of curious inſtruments for the purpoſe! 
_ aſtronomy, optics, and mathematics. The village at Anglen, bett 
Sleſwick and Flenſburg, is remarkable for having given name o, 
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iy ack 
Ms Barons to Britain. : . | 
1617; Among the rarities of Denmark we may juſtly reckon ſome ancient 
a th ſeriptions upon rocks, ſomewhat reſembling the written mountains in 
„ they irabia, which are mentioned by the antiquaries and hiſtorians of Den- 
re ch ark, Some ſpecimens of them are ſhewn by Stephanus in his notes 
begun n Saxo-Grammaticus ; the characters are Runic, but very few of the 
1s had earned themſelves pretend to underſtand the writing; though they con- 
neba, eture the ſubject to be hiſtorical. This way of writing 1s ſuppoſed, 
nts 6 nd indeed with great realon, to have been the Original method before 
7 thei he invention of paper. or waxen tables. | 36 | (ET ane 
i0ned! Government, Gonſtitution, and Laws. In the early ages, Denmark was 


mpany 


cpellel orthern nations. The king was choſen by the ſubjects, and was inveſt- 


1 then d with the executive power in ove = Ng with the ſenate over whom he 
18, th preſided. The ſtates were in poſſeſſion of the legiſlative power, toge- 
ed pro. her with that of electing the king; but the latter was inveſted with the 
extend command of the army, and had the power of ſettling all diſputes among 
n ther bis ſubjects. The ſtates were compoſed, 1. Of the principal nobility. 


r with 


nd (hl han religion had gained ground in this kingdom. Each of theſe orders 
ories das entirely independent of the reſt ; and the king likewiſe enjoyed 
„ being Wome prerogatives of his own, with a fixed revenue from certain lands 
namel N appropriated to the purpoſe. In a ſhort time, however, the nobility be- 
le tu gan to uſurp a dominion over the reſt of the people, ſo that the lower 
is king claſſes were greatly oppreſſed by them; and this oppreſſion was 


oned 1 


t 


is to Eels of time, the power of theſe two orders became ſo great, that they 
1] exc obliged the crown to give up its prerogatives; and in attempting to 
f Rane counteract this violent and. oppreſſive ſyſtem, Chriſtian II. was deprived 
emp et his crown and liberty. The power of the clergy, indeed, was effec- 
\Ceum i wally reduced by Chriſtian III. who deprived them of all temporal 


mech buriſdiction; chough even this has been found inſuſficient to anſwer the 


rk, 1 burpoſe; for the nobles, having now no rival nor body of ſubjects ca- 
are m bable of contending with them, have always proved too hard for the 
The fot crown, and the ſubjects {till continue in a ſtate of grievous oppreſſion. | 
k tai laſt, in the time: of Frederic III. the people, rendered deſperate by 
neal 8*<Þcated and accumulated injuries, attempted to free themſelves at once 
ains b rendering the king deſpotic. At this time, the circumſtances of the 
he fil nation brought the diſpute to a ſpeedy termination. The kingdom had 
O been fo exhauſted by a ruinous war, that there was not money to pay 
order d e troops. The commons inſiſted, that the nobles ſhould bear a part 
mark, ! of the taxes, which the latter refuſed. A violent diſpute enſued in an 
ances fl alzmbly of the ſtates, which had been called on purpoſe to determine 
[dent e point; and in the midit of this altercation, one Otto Craeg put the 
1d in eople in mind that they were only Saves to the nobility. This fignal 
ed e been previouſly concerted between the commons, clergy, and court 
contri wet; in conſequence of which, the word [lavery was inſtantly catched 
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Ang 


"ld of by the ſpeaker of the commons; the aſſembly broke up in a fer- 


boſe, where they next day ſolemuly offered their ſervices and liberties 


ngles, who, on the decline of the Roman empire, came over with the 


ndoubtedly governed according to the mode common among the other 


2. Of the citizens and farmers; and 3 Of the clergy, after the Chri- 
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rendered (till more intolerable by the pride and haughtinets of the Ro- 
man clergy, whoſe uſurpations and ambition knew no bounds. In pro- 


ment; the commons themſelves, with the clergy, retired to another 
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5 55 king, making at the ſame time the ſucceſſion hereditary in 
amily. . 

This offer being inſtantly accepted by the ſovereign, the gates of the ame 
capital were ſhut; and the nobility, thus taken by furpriſe, and not ha 
ving time to form any regular oppoſition, were obliged to follow the ey 
ample of the commons, and reſign themſelves entirely to the will of th 
crown. An ad for this purpoſe was paſſed on the roth of January 164; 
but though the people had thus effectually deſtroyed their own libertie 
they did not find that relief from the crown which they had expected 
Frederic, having gained his purpoſe, left them to groan under the ſang 
miſerable oppreſſion they had formerly experienced; and in this fituatio 
they have ever fince remained, without any other confolation than that 
the nobility. are now oppreſſed as well as themſelves. Indeed thok 
nobles, who formerly boaſted of ſuch magnificence, are now to impore. 
riſhed with exceſſive taxes, that they can ſcarce ſupport themſelves. I 

any gentleman can find a purchaſer for his eſtate, the king has a right 
to a third of the purchaſe- money; but the lands are ſo burdened wit 
impoſitions, that there is little danger of an alienation. Some gentle 
men, we are told, have even offered the king large tracts of land, if he 
would be pleaſed to accept them ; becauſe, by the law of Denmark, if 
one eſtate is burdened beyond what it. can bear, the owner is obliged to 
make up the deficiency out of the reſt of his poſſeſſions. Hence the king 
generally refuſes fuch offers, and ſome gentlemen have been quite tran: 
Sorted with joy, on hearing that his majeſty had been, graciouſly plex 
fed to accept their whole eſtates. Ep 
This ſhameſul oppreſſion, we may well imagine, pervades all orden 
and ranks of men. The nobles oppreſs the commens as much az they 
_ themſelves are opprefſed by the king; and what they get by theſe means 
they ſpend in luxury and diſſipation. The merchants and burghers 
tread in the ſteps of their fuperiors, leſt the appearance of gain and 
affluence ſhould incur the danger of taxation. The peaſant, or boo, 
follows the ſame method; for no ſooner has he procured a rix-dolia 
than he ſpends it in brandy, left it ſhould fall into the hands of his land: 
lord. The lower ckiſs of people are as abſolute flaves as the negroe 
in the Weſt Indies, and ſubſiſt on much harder fare than they; living 
entirely upon ſtock- fiſh, ſalted meats, and the coarſeſt diet. In their houts 
there is not any piece of furniture of the ſmalleſt value, except teather- 
beds, of which there are plenty in this country, and which ſupply thx 
place of blankets, as well as beds to lie on. The landlords value their 
ellates, not by the number of acres they contain, but by the number d 
boors they have on them; and ſhould any of theſe unfortunate peop! 
improve his farm, or ſhew himſelf induſtrious, he is inſtantly traniponted 
to a naked and deſolate habitation, that his landlord may let the mp0 
ved ground at a higher rent. Befides all this, they muſt pay large tales 
to the king; and after having toiled like ſlaves for this purpoſe, the rel 
muſt be paid to their oppreſſive landlords. In ſuch à ditmal ſtate of op 
preſſion, it is no wonder to find them have neither genius nor morals. 
Though by the revolution juſt mentioned, his Daniſh majeity had ae: 
_ quired the full and abſolute enjoyment of all the power in the kingdom 
he ſoon found it impoſſible for one perſon to manage it by himſeli; and 
he was therefore obliged to truſt his ſubjects with a part. A fuprene 
court of judicature, for the kingdoms of Denmaik and Norway, 15 held 
in the palace at Copenhagen, where the king nominally preſides. * 
a + ; 9 | * . Mes 
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het court belongs to the German provinces that, for the Ducky of 
\lſtein is held at Gluckſtadt; and at Sleſwick for the Duchy of that 


% 


th ime. Notwithſtanding theſe courts, however, the king decides' as he 
ha ſelf thinks proper, and as all the members are choſen or diſplaced at * 
A lis will, it is not to be fuppoſed, that they will in any caſe venture to 


ontradict him. It is in the ſupreme court at Copenhagen that 
ie laws are originally propoſed, and where privileges are granted, 
e explanation of the laws decided upon, and their extent or reſtrie- 
on determined; for all theſe matters are entirely under the juriſdic- 
on of the king, and he has the power of changing the wap of the 
dges according to his pleaſure. In conſequence of this unmeaſurable 
uthority of the prince, he is ſuppoſed always to be preſent in the ſove- 
eign court of the kingdom. A throne is erected in it, to which the 
wyers direct their diſcourſes in pleading, as well as the judges in gi- 
ing their opinion. His majeſty, however, honours the court with his 


ol relence once every year at the time of its opening, at which time he 
8 . _ s ' g 0 , . a 8 , 0 0 
with ves the judges ſuch inſtructions as he thinks proper. No criminal ſen- 


bnce can be executed without the king's conſent, but the deciſion of the 
dges is final in all civil matters. | 


if he | | | | | | 
It is generally allowed, that the regulations for the adminiſtration 


&, if 


ed to f juſtice in this kingdom are excellent; yet there is no part of Eu- 
king pe where it is more difficult to obtain an impartial deciſion of a cauſe. 
tran t may eaſily be imagined indeed from what has been already related, 
ples at no poor man in Denmark can gain his cauſe againſt any of the 


obility, or againſt one who 1s favoured by the prime miniſter. Some- 


rden mes, indeed, the caſe happens to be ſo glaring that the judges them 
the Ives are aſhamed to decide in favour of the moſt opulent party; but 
neans that caſe, the latter, by means of court intereſt, obtains an order to 


gben op all proceedings at law, or to ſuſpend for a time the obſervation 


1 and particular laws. The Daniſh code, however, is ſaid to be very 
boor, ear and juſt, notwithſtanding the ſhameful malverſation already men- 

dollar oned. It was originally collected by Valdemar, and more fully pub- 
land- Ined by Chriſtian V.; and is nearly the ſame with that of Norway. 


The uſual modes of executing criminals in Denmark, are thoſe of 
anging and beheading ; but in ſome caſes, it is thought neceſſary to 
iet tortures alſo, by previouſly chopping off the hand, or breaking 
the wheel. Theſe ſevere puniſhments, however, or indeed any of 
capital kind, are not common in Denmark. For ſmaller crimes it 
lometimes thought proper to brand the culprits in the face, to con- 


70s 
living 
houles 
ather- 
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ber dk mn them to the raſp-houſe, whip them, &c. ; all of which are inflicted 
neople a degree more or leſs ſevere, according to the nature of the crime. 
ported Political Intereſts of Denmark. The great influence of the kingdoms 
;mpr0- th of Great Britain and France in the political ſcale of Europe, na- 

> taxes ally diſpoſe the other ſtates to court their friendſhip. Hence, in ma- 
he rel | SUropean nations, there is an Engliſh and a French party, between 
of op! dom the public counſels are frequently not a little diſtracted. This 


rals $ been the caſe with Denmark, as well as others. In the reign of the 


1ad ace £ ing, the French party continued to maintain its ground at the 
dom, u court, notwithſtanding the connections of the ſovereign with 
4 ; and eat Britain, During the war of 1755, however, he continued to ob- 
upreme ea very ſtrict neutrality, though the particular way in which he was 
is held x did not allow him to thew the ſame friendſhip for Britain, 
. Al lien, in all probability, he would otherwiſe have done. The moſt re- 


olbe markable 
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markable of his tranſactions, with regard to Britain at this time, wy 
his interference in the affairs of Cloſter Seven ; the capitulation at whit, 
was concluded through his mediation. It muſt certainly be the inter} 
of this country to keep up a friendſhip with the great maritime poven 
of Europe; as, on this, the exportation of the naval ſtores with which i 
abaunds, muſt in a conſiderable degree have a dependence. On accoult 
of the abundance of theſe ſtores, the friendſhip of his Daniſh majeſty 
has been particularly courted by the Mahometan powers. Formeh 
there was a kind of natural enmity betwixt the kingdoms of Sweden an 
Denmark ; but the extraordinary heroiſm of the Swediſh nation, and in 
deed of every other, is now in all probability extinguiſhed ; and though 
there are frequent diſputes with Ruſſia concerning the duchy of Hg. 
ſtein, it is not by any means probable that a war will take place on tha 
account. The inſular ſituation of this kingdom, indeed, is for the mal 
part a ſufficient protection againſt any foreign invaſion ; but ſometime 
the Baltic has been known to be frozen over ſo hard, that the Swede 
have tranſported not only great armies of men, but very heavy artilley 
over it, in order to invade the kingdom. On the aeceſſion of his prefen 
majeſty, ſome hopes were formed, that, by improving the natural ad 
vantages of the kingdom, ſome alterations for the better would be mad 
in its ſituation ; but theſe ſoon vaniſhed ; and through the intrigues oft 
perverſe faction, the beginning reformation was not only checked in 
very effectual manner, but the king himſelf endangered, and the quet 
deprived of her liberty, It is moſt probable, therefore, that undes 
fome fortunate accident intervene, the many depreſſions already mer 
tioned muſt long continue to operate, and prevent the Danes from mt 
king any conſiderable figure among the European nations. 
ublic Revenue, The king of Denmark derives his revenue prints 
pally from the three following ſources. 1. His own demeſne land 
with the confiſcations made to the crown. 2. The duties paid by the 
ſhipping of foreigners; and 3. The taxes impoſed upon the ſubjecl 
themſelves. Theſe laſt are by no means laid on with a ſparing hai 
Proviſions of all kinds, marriages, houſes, lands, &c. are taxed, al 
there is an impoſition of poll-money beſides. The expence of forth 
cations is alſo borne by the ſubjects, and they contribute a portion d 
100,000 rix-dollars when the king's daughter is to be married. Vt 
muſt likewiſe obſerve, that all the internal taxes of Denmark are . 
riable, and may be augmented or diminiſhed at the king's pleaſure. 
The taxes on foreign ſhipping are paid on paſſing through the @ 
trance of the Baltic called the Sound, or a narrow ſtrait of about hal 
mile broad, which ſeparates Zealand from Schonen. This tax, wh 
originally was no more than a voluntary contribution of the merchant 
to defray the expence of light-houſes on the coaſt, has often been Gl 
puted by the Engliſh and Dutch. The Swedes alſo, who poſſes d 
{ide of the coaſt, for ſome time refuſed to pay; but in the treat) 
1720, that nation, weakened and exhauſted by the ruinous Wan 0 
Charles XII. conſented to pay the ſame tax with the Britiſh and Fo 
landers. This treaty was confirmed by the guarantee of George 
The money is paid at Elſineur, a town about :8 miles diſtant from d 
penhagen. The firſt treaty relative to it was made by the en" 
Charles V. in behalf of his ſubje cts in the Netherlands. The amoult 
the revenue of Denmark has increaſed greatly within theſe laſt 60y®@ 


* - 
In 1730, it was no more than 45 4, 700 J. but is now augment 
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00 1. The ſources from whence it is drawn will appear from 
erel following Table, which ſhews the whole, excluſive of the private 
wery ares of the ſovereign himſelf. 
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Rix-dollars at 


oun 3 45. each. 
ajeſt Stamp Paper, : Z . ” : N 
* Oyſter Fiſhery, 1 15 6 - - 220 00 
rams of Bornholm, e =o . 14,800 
ds Farms of Iceland and Ferro, — - - 35,000 
on Tolls on the Weſer, hor 0 Sf . 7,500 
10 Taxes on acorns, and maſts from beech, r 2,000 
poſt- office, eg | 70,000 


a tha Revenue from Holſtein, n W 2 | 690,000 
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well Revenue from mines, &c. - 300,000 


tillery 
reſent Other tolls, = N N 3 
al Uobes and poll: tax of Norway, &c. 8 oo. oo 
mall Cuſtom-houſe duties, ce. US 5 15 
esch Duties of Jutland, from ſalt- pits, 5 17000 
din Duties of the Sound, J 2: 5055."- 1 a 
queel Small taxes, including poll-tax, pound-rents, exciſe, ? a wo 
unlel marriages, &c. nh we nh 3 90 
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Tribute of hard corn or land-taxz, «- = - 1,000,000 


Sum total, 5,012, 300 
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print 
> lands 3 3 1 
by i 1/itary Strength by Sea and Land. The greateſt part of the land 
ſubſen ny of Denmark confiſts at preſent of a militia who do not receive 
; ban pay, but are obliged to anſwer in caſe of an emergency, and every 


In Englith money, 1,c02,460 


d, "day are exerciſed in the'uſe of their arms. The regular troops are 


fort tly foreigners; Frederic III. who became abſolute in the manner 
tion e have already related, not thinking it adviſeable to truſt his ſubjects 
J. Wh arms in their hands. The whole military ſtrength at preſent has 
are Wo en computed at 70,000. The three laſt kings, indeed, kept up a very re- 
re. able and conſiderable army; being at great pains to exerciſe their 


the oops, and inftrut them properly in the evolutions of war. Great 
1t hall! of the foot-ſoldiers are quartered in Norway, where the peaſants, 


, vba doors as they are called, muſt maintain them gratis. The fame 


rdſhip attends the peaſants in Denmark with the cavalry, whom they 
not only obliged to furniſh with proviſions and lodging, but even 
th money. The fleet is pretty conſiderable, but much ont of 
par, and is ſtationed at Copenhagen, where the naval ſtores and ne- 
«aries are depoſited. There are upwards of 25,000 ſeamen regiſtered 


Fiſſion from the admiralty ; 4oco of theſe have conſtant employment 
pay in the dock yards, where they are allowed lodging and provi— 
n5, with a kind of uniform. Their pay in cath hardly amounts to 9 


vir emergency, the king of Denmark could ſcarce ſend forth a fleet 


hips of the line, and 18 frigates. 


91. J. TT : be] n Knights, 


Tolls of Bergen, Chriſtianſan, Drontheim, and Chriſtiana, 160,000 


the royal navy, who are not allowed to depart the kingdom without 


ngs per month. After all, it is ſuppoſed, that even in a caſe of the 


25 thips of war fit for action; though the royal navy is reckoned at 
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. Knights. Of theſe there are only two orders, VIZ. of the Dax; 
and of the E/-phant, The former is ſaid to be of the greateſt anciquiy 
having been inſtituted in the year 1219 ; but it became obſolete and wy 
forgot, until Chriſtian V. revived it in 1671. Its badges conſiſt cf 
white ribbon, with red edges, worn ſcart-ways_over the right ſhouldg 
{ſuſpending a ſmall diamond croſs. The breaſt of the coat has on it 7 
embroidered ſtar, with the motto Pietate et Juſtitia round it. There; 
a croſs pattee enamelled white, having the letter C and 5 crowned vil 
a royal crown on the centre, with the motto Keſflitutor. The numbe 
of knights belonging to this order is not limited, and there are may 
who enjoy the dignity at preſent. - 3 
The order of the Elephant, though of more modern date than the 
former, is nevertheleſs accounted more honourable. The badge is u 
Elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, ſet in diamonds, ſuſpended by 
watered ribbon of a ſky- blue colour; and which, like the George 
England, is worn over the right ſhoulder. There are only 30 mem. 
bers, beſides the ſovereign, allowed in this order, each of which is at 
dreſſed by the title of Excelleney. It was inſtituted by Chriſtian V. ü 
the year 1478. VVV 

Hiſlory. The preſent kingdom of Denmark, as has already been d. 
ſerved, was anciently inhabited by the Cimbri, from whom it had tle 
name of Cimbrian Cherſoncſus. Of theſe Barbarians we know litl 
more, than that they formerly invaded the Roman territories in an ine 
ceivable multitude, and were overthrown by Marius with ſuch laughter 
that their bones were uſed as fences for vineyards for ſeveral yea 
the neighbourhood of the field of battle. By this dreadful diſaſter, iti 
probable, that the country was depopulated for ſome time, until mn 
tribes of Barbarians thought proper to take up their refidence in it. 4 
cordingly, we find it afterwards occupied by the Goths, Vandals, 4 
gles, &c. The name of Denmark, however, is faid to have been mid 
more ancient than any of the inhabitants we have mentioned, and! 
have been derived from one Dan, who it ſeems reigned in the cou 
about 1038 years before the Chriſtian Era; according to which eh 
mology, the word Denmark, or Danmark, ſignifies the land or cou 
try i Denne 3 WO 
On theſe early accounts, however, there can be no dependence. Th 
hiſtory of this kingdom 1s involved for a long time in the greatel 0 
ſcurity. The firſt Daniſh hiſtorian, to whom we can give any cel 
is Saxo-Grammaticus, who lived in the 1 2 century, and who, wh 
works revived the pure Latin language, at a time when it was alt 
totally loſt in Europe. Like other hiſtorians of his time, he ac 
the prevailing fables of the age, and has even given them ſome Cegr 
of importance, by the elegant manner in which they are told. Tic 
him we may gather, that the ancient Danes were deſcended q 
the Scythians; and that, like the Welſh, Scots, and Iriſh, ihey | 
bards, who recited the atchievements of their heroes in verſe. Put, 09 
withſtanding the labours of this author, we are ſtill uncertain of 7 
of the very ancient hiſtory of Denmark, but even of the name of lle ; 
Chriſtian king who ruled there. About the year of Chriſt 500, wen 

: | 
the Danes practiſing the trade of piracy, for which they had E 
remoteſt antiquity been remarkable. They now began to ie 1 
coaſts both of England and Scotland, made deſcents in Ireland, * 
they formed ſome ſettlements, and are ſaid to have built the ny 


olds 


, 
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ſes in that iſland. In the 11th century, the Danes, under Canute 
e Great, made themſelves maſters of England, which they held in 
bjection for ſome time; but their power feems to have been at its 
ght, in the time of Valdemar I. who began to reign in the year 1147. 


z 
iquit, 
d wx 


i of e maintained a long war with the Vandals, whoſe power he at length 
ole oke almoſt entirely; he reduced the iſland of Rugen ; conquered the 
na dom of Norway; and laid the foundations of the city of Dantzic. 
here! 1169, he ſubdued the Duchy of Courland, and was ſoon after inveſt- 
ed wie with the Duchy of Holſtein, by Frederic Barbaroſſa emperor of Ger- 
number any. After his death the kingdom continued to flouriſh greatly, as 


> mam 


Nan the lions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling ; a ſum, con- 
re 5 ering the value of money in thoſe days, far exceeding the revenue of 
ed by; e molt potent monarch on earth at preſent. With this vaſt revenue 
orge kept conſtantly on foot an army of near 170,000 men, and a fleet of 
men o {hips of war. 8 1 „5 | 
h is ab Towards the end of Valdemar's reign the Daniſh power began to de- 


n M e. The firſt ſhock it received was by the captivity of the king 
| mlelf, who was carried off by ſurpriſe, in a war with Henry earl of 
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had the 
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ity laſted three years, and he was not releaſed, but on the payment 
a prodigious ſum of money, and the relinquilhment of all his German 
rritories. This was followed by the revolt of many tributary prin- 
s; however, Valdemar, having obtained a diſpenſation from the Pope 


ter, ü he utterly failed; being entirely defeated by the princes of Germa- 
ntil ne”, and never afterwards able to revenge his quarrel. . _ 

it. 20 4 civil war, which took place on the death of Valdemar, reduced the 
ls, M igdom (till farther, and its power gradually declined till the year 


en mud 
„ and! 
Count} 
hich eh 
Or cou 


B33. Uſurpers eſtabliſhed themſelves in different provinces, while the 
tate of the kingdom ; the people, in the mean time, being op- 


alants neglected to cultivate their lands, as they held them on a very 


ce. lf of the inhabitants of the country periſhed with want; the poor 
-atel; 08Fopped down dead in the ſtreets ; and yet, notwithſtanding the wretch- 
ry cred L ſtate of the country, the great were employed in projects of ambition, 
ho, u much as though every thing had been in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 
as Amd 7 the valour of one Nicholas Norevi, however, the peninſula of Jut- 
ade recovered its liberty; and though he was unfortunately killed in 
1c de engagement, the reſt of the country quickly after did the fame. The 
j. Hach anes then reſumed their courage, the lands were cultivated, the peſti- 
Jed {0 Ice ceaſed, and matters continued in a proſperous way till the year 
they U $57, when Margaret of Norway aſcended the throne ; and by her ad- 
But, n eis United the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, into one. 
not er her death, however, this union was diſſolved; and, though Den- 
f the ; ark and Norway continued to be ſubject to the fame prince, Sweden 
„ we K on:y 1ell off, but commenced a very dangerous rival. | _ 

from i che year 1448, the crown devolved on Chriſtian, count of Olden- 
jnfelt k em whoſe family it has continued ever ſince, From that time to 
0. ub I S.- | 66 £2 che 


Doll 
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e may learn from an account ſtill extant of the revenues of Valdemar | 
who aſcended the throne in 1203. Theſe amounted to twenty-three 
verin, otherwiſe called Henry Palatine, 4 German prince. His cap- 


break his e attempted to ſubdue the revolters; but in 


ngs of Sweden did not fail to make the belt they could of the diſtract- 
elled by taxes, and afllited with grievous famine and peſtilence. The 


ecarious tenure ; the conſequence of which was, that more than one 
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the year 1514, nothing very remarkable occurs in the Daniſh hiſton; 
but in the year we ſpeak of, Chriſtian II. one of the moſt bloody tyra 
recorded in hiſtory aſcended the throne. In attempting to ſecure th 
dominion of Sweden, he not only effeQually loſt the affections of ty 
Swedes, who determined to ſubmit to every extremity rather than yi 
to ſuch a barbavous tyrant, but excited a rebellion among his Dari 
#abjects alſo Being thus driven out of both kingdoms, he fled with h 
family to the Netherlands. On his departure, Frederic duke of Hy, 
ſtein, was elected to the throne of Denmark, and Chriſtian formalh , 
poſ-d., The new king embraced the Lutheran religion, which in 153 
was eſtabliſhed by Chriſtian III. In 1629, when the dreadful com. 
nation againſt the Proteſtant religion was formed by the Popiſh print 
under the emperor Ferdinand II. Chriſtian IV. was choſen head of th 
Proteſtant league. Under his direction, however, matters ſucceeded þ 
ill, that he was in danger of loſing his dominions, when Guſtau 
Adolphus of Sweden interpoſed, and was declared head of the Þy 
teſtants in his room. The event of that war is related in the hiſtory 
Sweden and Germany, and the reign of Chriſtian affords few parti. 
lars of importance beſides. In his time, the Engliſh and Dutch inſitel 
on the duties of the Sound being lowered; and his fon, Frederic lll, 
who ſueceeded in 1648, was content to accept of an annuity of 1500 
florins for the whole. By the perſuaſion of the Dutch, he declared wi 
againſt Sweden, but with the moſt miſerable ſucceſs ; having thus i 
1657, almoſt loit his kingdom entirely; for Charles Guſtavvs, the 80 
diſh monarch, having taken the fortreſs of Fredericſtadt by ſtorm, mard 
ed his army the following winter over the ice to the iſland of Fun 
whence, having overcome every other obſtacle, he ſet out to beſiege i 
capital itſelf. Frederic defended the place with great bravery ; a 
Cromwell, at that time protector of England, having interpoſed, ti 
peace of Roſchild was concluded, by which Frederic ceded to Swedt 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, with the iſland of Þu 
holm, and the cities of Bahus and Drontheim in Norway. Afterwarl 
however, Frederic attempted to elude theſe very hard terms, on vid 
the war was recommenced ; the king of Sweden took Cronenburgh, a 
a ſecond time laid ſiege to the capital by ſea and land. Frederic | 
made an admirable defence, and the Swedes were once more diſappoil 
ed in their hopes by the Dutch, whoſe fleet having defeated that! 
Sweden, Charles found himſelf obliged to deſiſt from the enterpnil 
Fortune now declared ſo much in favour of the Daniſh monarch, tl 
he was on the point of invading Sweden, when he was in his tum 
appointed by the Englith fleet under Admiral Montague. Copenbuft 
was now beſieged a third time; but, on the mediation of Englandat 
Holland, a new peace was concluded, by which the ifland of Borghol 
was allowed to remain with Denmark; but Rugen, Bleking, Halland 
and Schonen, were ceded to dweden. The gallant behaviour of Fe 
deric, in ſo many dangers and difficulties, greatly endeared hm to 
ſubjects, and is ſaid to have induced them to render him abſolute in 
manner already mentioned. In 160, he was ſucceeded by 15" 
Chriſtian V. who carried on a war with great ſucceſs, againſt che cy 
of Holitein Gottorp ;. and obliged him to renounce all the advantage" 
had gained by the treaty of Roſchild. On proceeding, however, . 
duce the ifland of Schonen, his ſucceſs was interrupted by Charles u 
of Sweden, by whom he was defeated in the bloody battle of Lobe 
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and afterwards in one ſtill more important and decifive at Landſcroon, 
Thus, abandoned by his allies, and reduced to the laſt extremity, Chri- 
| a treaty, the terms of which were 
Jitated by France. Theſe diſaſters, however, were not' ſufficient to 
make him deſiſt from his military ſchemes, in which he perſevered with 
vaſt variety of fortune, but very little real advantage, till his death in 
1699, His ambitious views were entered into by his fon and ſucceſſor 
Frederic IV.; but this prince, having unluckily entered into a combi- - 
nation with Poland and Muſcovy againſt the young king of Sweden, 
Charles XII. was the firſt deſtined to feel the force of that vengeful 
hero. Charles having landed within eight miles of the capital, proceeded 
with ſuch celerity to beſiege it, that Frederic, afraid of encountering 
ſuch a dreadful adverſary, conſented to the peace of Travendahl, on 
terms very advantageous to the duke of Holſtein. On this occaſion, 
Charles concluded another treaty with the States General, by which he 
obliged himſelf to furnith the allies with a body of troops; and this 
proved of conſiderable uſe to them in the war againſt France, in which 
they were then engaged. The animoſity of Frederic againſt the Swedes, 
however, was by no means removed ; and therefore, on the defeat of 
Charles at Pultowa, and his ſubſequent exile in Turkey, the Daniſh mo- 
narch made a deſcent on Swediſh Pomerania, and afterwards on the 
Duchy of Bremen, where he took the city of Stade. This ungenerous 
| behaviour met with the reward it deſerved. His army was utterly de- 
teated at Gadſbuch, and his favourite city of Altena taken and laid in 
alles. This loſs, however, was ſome time after compenſated by 
| the advantages he gained in Ducal Holitein, and the captivity of a 
dwed:(h army under general Steinboch. Puſhing his ſucceis as far as 
poſible, he now made himſelf maſter of Tonningen, and Stralſund, 
drove the Swedes out of Norway, took Wiſmar in Pomerania; ſo that 
his allies began to fear leſt his ambition ſhould aim at the conquelt of 
all Scandinavia, His behaviour, during the misfortunes of Charles, 


brought upon him the moſt furious vengeance of that hero as ſoon as 
he returned from his exile; and, weakened as the kingdom of Sweden 
then was, it is not at all probable that Frederic could have reſiſted him, 
had not his antagoniſt been killed at the ſiege of Fredericthall in Nor- 
way. After his death, however, Frederic did not think proper to re- 
fuſe the mediation of George I. of Britain; in conſequence of which a 
peace was concluded at Stockholm, and the Duchy of Sleſwick became 


an acquiſition to the Daniſh monarchy. From this time Frederic en- 


gaged in no more military enterpriſes, but lived at peace with all his 
neizabours to the time of his death, which happened in 1730. During 
the latter part of this prince's reign, Copenhagen was almoſt entirely 
deſtroyed by fire. | Bo . Fe 


Chriſtian VI. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Frederic IV. was a pacikic prince, | 
and ſeemed more inclined to ſtudy the good of his ſubjects, than ſome of 


his immediate predeceſſors had been. With this view, he eaſed them of 
many oppreſſive taxes with which they had for merly been burthened. In 


1734, he guaranteed the treaty. called the Pragmatic Sauction; by which 


B - | | 
tie European princes engaged to ſupport the queen of Hungary, daugh- 


ter of the emperor Charles VI.; and ſoon after this he ſent ooo men to 
te aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the time the latter carried on a diſ- 


pute with regard to the crown of Poland. Over the city of Hamburgh, 


however, this prince exerciſed his authority, notwithſtanding the pacific 
| | | diſpoſition 
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pute about a trifling territory took place betwixt him and George II. af 


of Calmar, by getting his ſon elected ſucceſſor to the Swecl:!h t| 
Some ſteps, on the part of his Danith majeſty, are ſaid to have hen 
taken for this purpoſe ; but the jealouſy of the other European prince 


king of Britain by marriage, having. eſpouſed the princeſs Louiſa in 
1742, he took no farther concern in the German war, than procuring 


ing with vigour or ſteadineſs in the proſecution of any plan. His mother 


young queen; and on her firſt arrival, took the common, though diabo- 


_ while to enumerate them particularly. Suffice it to ſay, that the king 
being induced to give the firſt offence by keeping a miſtreſs, the quee! 


own infidelity made him more readily give credit than otherwiſe It 
would have done. A party was formed among the diſcontented noble 


ambaſſador, it is thought that her life would have been in dane, 
The counts Struenſee and Brandt, of whom the former was acculc 
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diſpoſition he had hitherto manifeſted. He now obliged the inhay. 
tants to aboliſh their bank, to admit the coin of Denmark as current i 
their city, and to pay him a million of marks in filver. In 1738, a di. 


Britain; by which, though it was ſuppoled that Chriſtian never was h 
earneſt, ſome blood was ſhed. The affair terminated at laſt in a treat, 
in which Chriſtian took advantage of his Britannic majeſty's prepoſſeſen 
in favour of his German dominions. Thus, he induced bim to nr 
70,000 l. annually, on condition of keeping 7coo Daniſh troops in reac, 
neſs for the protection of Hanover. Two years after, a ſlight {1 
happened with Holland about ſome ſhips trading to Iceland; ly, 
through the mediation of Sweden, this quarrel was ſoon made up. The 
intereſt of Chriſtian, indeed, with the Sweduh nation was ſo gruat, tha 
it was apprehended he had entertained thoughts of renewing the with 


$2 ' 4.4 


rendered it neceſſary to abandon the deſign.  _ X | 
Chriſtian VI. died in 1746, greatly eſteemed by his ſubjects, and ho. 
noured with the epithet of the father of his people. Though allied to the 


by his mediation the convention of Cloſter Seven already mentioned, 
By the princeſs juſt mentioned, he had Chriſtian VII. the preſent king 
of Denmark, who married Matilda, ſiſter to George III. This mar. 
riaze proved exceedingly untortunate. Chriſtian appears to labour under 
a great imbecillity of underſtanding, and therefore was incapable of ad. 


having died in the year 1775, Frederic married a daughter of the duke 
of Prunfwic- Woltenbuttle, by whom he had a ſon, named Frederic. Un 
he death of the old king, which happened in 1766, the queen-dowage, 
perceiving the imbecillity of his ſucceſlor, is ſaid to have formed a de- 
lign of excluding him from the government, in favour of her own jon 
Frederic. With this view, ſhe took every opportunity of ruining Ut 


lical method of effecting her purpoſe, by creating diſſention betwixt het 
and her huſband. The methods practiſed in this caſe differed ſo little 
from thoſe in uſe among females of inferior rank, that it is not worth 


was next accuſed of being unfaithful to him; to which, perhaps, I 


and diſplaced ſtatefmen z and by the inſinuations of that party, with iis 
queen-dowager at their head, the people were firſt exaſperated again 
the unfortunate Matilda, and afterwards her huſband was perſuaded 
lign an order for her confinement. This was executed with great fe 
verity ; and had it not been for the ſpirited interpoſition of the Brit 


d 01 


being the queen's paramour, were apprehended, condemned, and exc 
ted. Struenſee, is ſaid at laſt to have confeſſed his guilt with the que" 
and indeed the charge was in no ſmall degree countenanced by = 
| nb | | AC, 


— 
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attivity of the court of Britain on the occaſion. At laſt, however, a 
mall ſquadron of ſhips was ſent to convey her to Germany; where Zell, 
in the Electorate of Hanover, was appointed for her future relidence. 
The trouble ſhe underwent on this occaſion, no doubt, ſhortened her 
days, and made her fall a prey to a malignant fever on the roth of 


her misfortunes. All this, however, was not able to effect the purpoſe of 
the queen-dowager. A new revolution took place in the month of April 


the adminiſtration, the prince royal (the fon of queen Matilda) was 


the prince. 


Doux joxs belonging to his Danisn MaJjrsTyY in GERMAN. 


5 „ TIIsS is a diſtrict of Lower Saxony, a- 
1. The Duchy 5f Holſtein. bout 100 miles in length, and Phe in 
the king of Denmark. The country in general is fruitful, but Gluck- 
tadt, the capital of the Daniih part, ſtands in a marſhy ſituation, on 
he right of the river Elbe. It is a well built town, with a tortreſs, 
and has ſome {hare of foreign commerce. The capital of the other 
Port is Kiel, which is a well built ſea-port. The whole of this country 
as formerly divided between the empreſs of Ruſſia, who poſſeſſed that 
part called Ducal Holſtein, the king of Denmark, and the imperial 
Fcities of Lubeck and Hamburg. But by a treaty concluded in the year 
1773, the whole was ceded to Denmark, with whom the duke of Hol- 
Fein-Gottorp, as already mentioned, is joint ſovereign. 
2, The Counties of Cldenburg and Detmenhorſt in Weſtphalia. Theſe 
are of very conſiderable extent, including a ſpace of little lets than 2cco 
miles, lying on the ſouth fide of the river Weſer. They are marſhy and 
heathy, but are remarkable for a breed of horſes, accounted the belt in 


themſelves ; that of Oldenburg having the remains of a fortification, 
Put Delmenhorſt being entirely open. : 7 

3. Hamburg, an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, is ſituated on 
[the borders of that part of Holſtein, called Stor mar. It is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities in Europe; and, notwithſtanding the authority 


It has a ſmall territory belonging to it, of 10 miles round the city, and 
extremely well fituated for commerce, having the river Elbe running 
through the town, over the canals cut from which 84 bridges are 
Pirown ; while two ſpacious harbours are formed by the river itfelf. It 
aries on a great trade with Britain, by which gt LOG its com- 
erce has been particularly favoured. The number of inhabitants is 
ud to amount to 180,000 ; and twelve companies of ſoot, an artillery 
wy and a troop of dragoons, are maintained by the inhabitants. 
ae (72 earning with many magnificent buildings, both public and 
the Ir . 


ami + Lubeck is alſo an imperial city, governed by its own magiltrates. 
1 3 = It, 


n 


May 1775, ſomewhat more than three years after the commencement of 


1784, by which the friends of the queen-dowager were removed from 


made head of a new council; and no inſtrument was now to be reckon- 
ed authentic, but what was ſigned by the kin , and counterſigned by | 


breadth, partly ſubje& to the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp, and partly to 


Germany, 'The capital towns have the ſame names with the counties 


Claimed by the Daniſh princes, may, in ſome ſenſe, be called a republic. 
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It has a good harbour, is rich and populous, and was onde the capital 


from the adjacent country, and even from the city of Hamburgh i. 


vided between the Danes, Ruſſians, and Swedes, but the exact boun 
daries cannot by any means be aſcertained; the middle part, however, 


is conſidered by geographical writers when ſpeaking of Lapland u 
general. ” | BY | | "4 „ : 

Alie, Climate, Soil, &c. The climate of Lapland is much more ſevert 
than that of Norway, being continually expoſed to the piercing wind 


and healthful, being much purified by ſtrong winds. Theſe, howeve, 
are not always ſalutary; there is one wind, which, even in the midi of 
ſummer, brings with it dark and thick miſts from the ſea, and in the 
ground, with a garment over them, till the ſtorm is over, and tha 


are often ſo furious, that they carry off every thing which comes u 


_ themſelves in dens and caves againſt their violence; and indeed " 
| ſtorms are ſo frequent and violent among theſe mountains during u 


which the low country is covered during that ſeaſon. In the northem 
parts of this country the ſun does not ſet for more than two mo 


withſtanding this extraordinary abſence of his influence, it is fa 1 
the harbour of Wardhuys, in lat. 717 55%, never freezes, though 
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of the Hanſeatic towns. | | 

5. Aitena, is conveniently ſituated on the river Elbe, and in the 
neighbourhood of that city, being built there expreſsly for the Purpoſe 
of ſharing in the trade of the Hamburghers. It is alſo a free port, the 
ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt India Company, and the merchants enjoy 
liberty of conſcience ; on which account great numbers come thithe 


ſelf. 


4 A PLA Nt 


. HE name of Lapland is ſuppoſed to be dei. 
Name, Situation, & „T ved from the word Lathes ee exiles; 
the inhabitants being thought originally to have been Finlanders, driven 
out of their own country. The territory now known by the name «f 
Lapland is very extenſive, comprehending all the country from the 
North Cape in 714* to the White Sea under the polar circle. It is di. 


which belongs to the Swedes, is accounted the moſt valuable. The 
weſtern parts belong to Denmark, and the eaſtern to Muſcovy. Al 
of theſe large diviſions are ſubdivided into ſmaller ones, though ther 
boundaries are far from being diſtinctly marked. Only Swediſh Lap 
land is under any regular government; and therefore this part onj 


O 


* 


which blow from the frozen ocean. e 
Notwithſtanding the extreme coldneſs of the air, it is generally cler 


winter is loaded with ſuch a quantity of ſnow, that thoſe who an 
overtaken by it have no other reſource than to throw themſelves on is 


emerge the beſt way they can. Among the mountains allo the wind 


their way; on which account the Laplanders are obliged to ſecute 


winter, that moſt animals forſake them, and retire to the woods, . 


tha 
and is hid from them during an equal time in the winter; oe 1 


Strait 


N' 3+ * 
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brraits of Waygatz, not far diſtant, and in nearly the ſame latitude, are 
-12en up for ſeveral months in the year. 95 
The extreme cold of Lapland makes its produce much more uncer- 
in than that of Norway, and conſequently the inhabitants, being 
geltttute of the reſources of the Norwegians, are much poorer, and 
nore hard put to it for ſubſiſtence. On the weftern coaſt, indeed, they 
blilt by filhing ; but in the interior parts they depend entirely on their 
loeks of rein- deer for ſubſiſtence. That part which lies between the 
altern fide of the chain of mountains, ſeparating this country from 
orway and the kingdom of Sweden, is called the Deſart; and is 
olly covered with wood, intermixed with rocks, mountains, and vaſt 
zwelly plains, deſtitute of vegetation, as if done by art. Theſe barren 
lains are occaſioned by vaſt floods of water deſcending from the higher 
rounds, and bringing ſuch quantities of gravel along with them. 
ome few trees are found on theſe plains, and ſometimes they are co- 
ered with that kind of moſs on which the rein-deer feeds. In the 
g inter time, the ſnow is heaped up on thoſe plains in great wreaths, 
deri ke little hills, which renders travelling very dangerous, as tra- 
les; lers are in danger of ſinking into the ſoft ſnow, and periſhing ir- 
riven Ro | OY, Ht 5 
ne 0 The heats of ſummer in this country are very great, eſpecially about "RN 
n the e time of the ſolſtice; yet they are frequently mitigated by thick 1 
is Ob liſts, and vapours ſuddenly riſing from the ſea, and from the ſnows 1 
boun- at remain undiſſolved among the mountains. The tranſitions from = f 
wever, e froſt of winter to the heat of ſummer are very quick, and vegeta- 
The dn is in proportion. One author relates, that, on the 24th of June 
„ Al 10, going to church, he faw the trees budding, and the graſs coming 
1 thei een up out of the ground; and within a fortnight the plants were 
1 Lap ll blown, and the leaves of the trees at their full perfection. A late 5 i 
rt only iter on geography informs us, that he has ſomewhere ſeen the year in 
and n land divided in the following manner: „ . 
; June 23d, ſnow melts.—July 1&, ſnow gone.—gth, fields quite green. 
e ſevert 1th, plants in full growth. — 21ſt, plants in full low. Auguſt 2d, 
r Winds its ripe-—T oth, plants ſhed their ſeed. —18th, ſnow.—From this time 


3 the 23d of June, ſnow and ice. : | Es 
ly cler Linnzus informs us, that about the time of the ſolſtice, when the 
owever does not ſet, the ſnows very quickly melt; plants grow up in a 
midlt f rt time, and winter returns before the end of Auguſt. He like- 
J in e tells us, that at a place called Purkyaur, near the polar circle, 
Who alt Fley ſown May 31ſt, was ripe in 58 days; and rye, ſown the ſame 
s on ide was cut down 66 days after; which is an inſtance of as quick ve- 


ind then tation as can be produced in the torrid zone; and would always cer- 

ze vin Bly happen, did not the chilling winds which blow over the frozen 
comes en frequently deſtroy in one night the hopes of harveſt. 

to ſecllie he effects of the winter cold in this country are indeed ſurpriſing. 


deed be e French mathematicians ſent, by order of their king, to meaſure a 
aring th pree of longitude near the pole, and who were obliged to winter at 
ods, W mea, near the polar circle, deſcribe it as abſolutely intolerable. 
north er brealts were hurt, and ſeemed as if rent by breathing the“ exceſ- 
0 month ly cold atmoſphere. When they confined themſelves to a warm 
ſet, Fi ö &, the opening of a window inſtantly produced the moſt intolerable 
ſaid tl aon on their bodies, and converted the moiſture of their breath in- 


the f 3 . # . . - * 
noveh "4 of ſnow ; the ſpirit of wine in their thermometers froze, trees 
pl L. J 1 + 0 Were 
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it bs {aid that the lips will ſometimes be frozen to the cup in attemyiny 
to drink, and, mortifications of the extreme parts of the body are yy 
common. The ground, for many months, is covered with ſnow, to tl 
depth of four or five ſeet; and when ſometimes a thaw takes place fx 


deer can travel upon this ſmooth road with ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs, 


manner. From theſe, large ſtreams deſcend by the melting of the fon 
Some of the latter are ſaid to contain great numbers of iflands, which, 
the inhabitants to be the terreſtrial paradiſe. This, however, as us 
ſeaſon, in which roſes and other flowers grow ſpontaneoully uy 


them; but in the ſevere ſeaſon, theſe, as well as other parts of the coup 
try, are in the molt dreary and barren ſituation. 


| po ſilver, copper, iron, and lead, are alſo to be met with in Ly 


which indeed conſtitutes almoſt the whole ſupport and wealth of ti 
_ Laplanders. Their milk and fleſh ſerve: them for food. for the Ly 


landers never taſte bread, and their ſkins ſerve for clothes. It ha 


ſuppoſed to be the alternate ſeparation and bringing together of the til 
parts of the hoof in walking. The hoof of this creature is indeed of 4 


try in which it lives; for thus it is prevented from ſinking ſo deep in d 


ground, contracting them again as ſoon as it is raiſed; which produe 


ſummer theſe creatures feed on graſs and leaves, and in winter dt 
kind of moſs, which they find out with wonderful ſagacity, and ge 
it by ſcraping away the ſnow with their feet. They are ſupported 


game; but it is ſaid, that if one is killed out of a flock, the reſi inſtant 


i SY 


were burſt; birds ſell dead out of the atmoſphere, &c. In this county 


— 


alittle, the whole country is as it were glazed over, though the © 


— — — 


Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. The greateſt part of this county 
ſeems to conſiſt of vaſt mountains crowded together in an irregyly 


— 


in ſummer ; nor is the country deſtitute of permanent rivers and lake, 


” 5 Mo, f CS aps 


in ſummer time, form moſt delightful habitations ; and are thought h 


— 
| 


have already mentioned, is only for a ſhort time during the fumny 


Mineral and Metallic Productions. Lapland produces beautiful cy 
ftals, amethyſts, and topazes ; and there are, beſides, a great numb 
of ftones moſt beautifully poliſhed by the hand df Nature. Some peat 
are likewiſe found in the rivers, but never on the ſea-coaſts. Mines d 


and, and ſome of them are worked with great profit. | 
Animals. The moſt remarkable and uſeful of theſe is the rein- den 


conſiderable reſemblance to the ſtag, but droops the head more, al 
makes a cracking noiſe with its feet when it walks, which has been tale 
notice of by all who have deſcribed it; the cauſe of which is commol 


extraordinary width, and peculiarly adapted to the nature of the coll 


ſnow as otherwiie it would. Beſides this, the animal inftindtvely {ep 
rates the hoofs as far as poſſible the moment its foot is to touchl 


the remarkable tnapping noiſe already taken notice of. The foot df i 
rein- deer is well protected from the cold by a quantity of hair which 1 
tirely covers it, in a manner ſimilar to the claw of the Ptarmigan. 


an extremely ſcanty pittance of food, and with the moſt lender upp 
can perform journeys of incredible lengths. Attempts have been q 
to introduce them into Britain, but without ſucceſs. They run ade 


wild in the valt foreſts of this country, and are then killed 25 oth 


gore and trample him to pieces; for which reaſon the ſportſmen cho! 
only the ſtragglers. They are greatly diſtrefſed in theſe foreſts b 
flies, of which ſuch numbers abound there, that if one ſtretches oy 
hand it is inſtantly black with the multitude ſettled upon it; : p 


e 


* 


_— oner are theſe killed or driven away, than they are ſucceeded by as 


Nptine | wb : . 
Pn nhabiting theſe woods, many of which are very diſtreſſing to the youn 


e Yer | | 
to 0 ein- deer. As theſe creatures annually renew their horns, which during 
ce for "me time are exceedingly ſoft and tender, ſome of the flies wound the 


© Tells - | | 
thers drop their eggs on the back of the deer, where they fall down 
-ounty and are hatched among the roots of the hair, after which the worms eat 
repulzr 


ie hoy orth on the wing. Thus it is computed that one third of the young 

1 lake, ans of the rein-deer periſh. The Laplanders have ſeveral methods 

which f avoiding ſo dangerous an evil; the principal of which is, to drive 
J | 


ght by 


able to this inconvenience. 


aA We 5 : 6 | 8 55 5 
ſummer The ledges to which the rein-deer are yoked have ſome reſemblance 
ly upon 0 a boat, in which the traveller is laced down, having the rein in one 


1e cout: | 
arriage clear of ſaqw. None but a Laplander, however, could bear 


he inconvenience and danger of theſe carriages. The poſture is exceſ- 


ful c 
= wely uneaſy, and the ſledge every moment in danger of overturning 


mk | 
1 55 n which caſe it 1s impoſſible to ſtop theſe animals as we can do horles, 
fines Mor they ſeem not capable of being thorougbly tamed, and have appa- 
in Lal ently no other end in running with ſuch velocity, but to get free from 
| heir incumbrance. When checked in their career, therefore, they ſud- 
ein- den enly ſtop ; and the fledge, going at the rate of 200 miles a-day, is 
h of th olently thrown upon their horns, and the traveller killed. The ſame 
the La ccident is likely to happen in going down ſteep places, where the velo- 
It has ty of the ledge becomes greater than the ſpeed of the animal. 2 
\ore, 1 Lapland furniſnes likewiſe a remarkable animal named Zibelia, re- 
een tailing the martin, and whoſe. fur is fo much eſteemed, that it is fre- 
ommol Jueatly preſented even to kings and perſons of the higheſt rank. The 
F the ton olour is either black or white, and both are held in equal eſtimation. 
ved of | large black cat is alſo met with in this country, which is tamed by 
the coll te natives, and taught to attend them in hunting. In the ſummer 
cep i ime an immenſe number of flies and other noxious inſects are produced 
vely em the marthes with which Lapland is filled, by the melting of the 
touch il inter ſnows. Of all theſe, however, the moſt remarkable found in this 
 produt ountry, or perhaps in any other, is a kind of {mall worm or caterpillar, 
Foot Of rhich ſuddenly falls down out of the air, and if it lights upon the hand 
which fl any naked, part of the body, it inſtantly penetrates to the bone, oc- 
1igal aloning the moſt excruciating torments, and frequently death in a 
inter 0 WE" "t<r of an hour. For a long time no remedy could be diſcovered a- 
and ge ſt this extraordinary malady ; but of late it has been found, that a 
ported| boultice of freſh curds applied to the part entices the animal to leave the 
ler {upp} ſelb, and come out to feed upon the curds. This animal is deſcribed 
been m Linnæus under the name of furia inferualis; but with regard to its 
run 20082! place of abode, or how it gets up into the atmoſphere, neither 
d as o nor any other can pretend to know. p. 5 
ft inſtan ubabitants, Manners, C uſtoms, Language, and Religion. This country, 
men ch00 F reaſon of its barren and inhoſpitable nature, is but thinly peopled, the 
cells by umber of its inhabitants being calculated only at 60 or 70,000. The 
ches oll aur of the climate ſeems even to affect their ſtature, for both men 
it; and! omen are often a foot ſhorter than thoſe of the other European 
{00 | f | | na tio 


any more. Linnæus has enumerated no fewer than 70 ſpecies of flies 
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young horns during this time of their ſoftneſs, and ſuck the blood; 


hemſelves neſts in the ſkin; and remaining there till the next year, come 
heir flocks as ſoon as poſlible to the mountains, where they are not 


and and a kind of bludgeon in the other, with which he keeps the 


— 
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nations. Maupertius informs us that he meaſured à woman who wa 
nurſing a child, and whoſe ſtature did not exceed four feet and a hl 
The men are ugly and ill-ſhaped, but the women make a much non 
agreeable appearance. They are modeſt, chaſte, and virtuous, but ei. 
tremely ſubject to affections of the nerves, inſomuch that a ſpark of fn 
flying towards her, the ſight of a new or unexpected object, though up. 
attended with any circumſtance capable of occaſioning terror or anxiety, 
will throw a Lapland woman into fits, during which they are not och 
inſenſible, but ſtrike thoſe around them with great violence. 
The dreſs of a Laplander conſiſts of a pair of cloſe breeches reachin 
down to their ſhoes, a doublet which opens at the breaſt, and, over al, 
a cloſe coat with narrow ſleeves, the fkirts of which reach down to th 
knees. This is faſtened by a leathern girdle tied round the body, a 
is ornamented with plates of tin or braſs. Theſe clothes are made 
cloth, fur, or leather; but they wear no ſhirts, nor is any linen uſed 
the conſtruction of their clothes. They have uſually their knives, ts 
bacco-pipes, and inſtruments for kindling their fires ſuſpended at thei 
girdles. Their ſhoes are made of untanned leather, pointed or ture 
up, with a little hay in them during winter. On their heads they ver 
pointed caps edged with fur, having four ſeams adorned- with li d 
cloth of different colours. This kind of ornament, or an edping of far 
is likewiſe uſed for their great coats. The dreſs of the women is almgk 
the ſame with that of the men, and like them they wear girdles ſuſpend 
ing the implements already mentioned; the only difference being, that 
the girdles of the women are embroidered with braſs wire. Their clo 
coat has a collar, which comes farther up than that worn by the men, 
They likewiſe wear handkerchiefs and aprons of painted cloth, ringy 
and ear-rings with ſilver chains, which go two or three times round 
the neck. Like the women in other countries, they are fond of fin 
dreſſes; though, in general, they can afford no better ornaments that 
the embroidery with braſs wire, or liſts of different colours already met 
tioned. In Lapland, the women are properly bought by their loven 
with preſents to the parents; and as every admittance to the fair dt 
muſt be purchaſed by a bottle of brandy, or ſome other valuable con 
deration, the nuptials are frequently put off for ſeveral years on that x. 
count; but by way of atonement for ſuch a long delay, the parties at 
allowed cohabitation as often as the intended buſband can afford a pit 
ſent. After the celebration of the nuptials, which is performed by the 
prieſt of the pariſh, the bridegroom is obliged to ſerve his father · in u 
* four years; after which he is allowed to carry his wife along 5 
The Laplanders live in miſerable huts, made in the form of ** 
and ſcarce ſix feet in height, covered with turf, or thatched with juc 
materials as they can procure. Sometimes they make uſe of pieces 1 
felt, or coarſe clotli for that purpoſe; and the ſame material is uſed , 
the door, which is made to open like two curtains. The fire is pla 
in the middle of the hut, and round this the family ſit down upon a 
beels, as the height of the houſe itſelf will ſcarce admit of their * 
ing upright. Uling no ſhirts, they lie down upon their clothes 12 
naked, or cover themſelves with them, putting their feet, in the W |; 
time, in a fur bag. For the ſake of modeſty, however, the) 1-6 
a kind of ſeparate apartment in their huts with ſticks placed at ttt 
ſtances from each other. CVVT 
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the labours of theſe pious men, however, have not been able to cu; 


of Jeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles are uſed in their magical incantatig, 


pProcure them a fair wind; and, as the latter never choſe to diſappoin 


able anſwer. The enchantment uſed for this purpoſe is a knotted cord, 
by unlooſing which at different places, the wiſhed for gale was ſuppoſe 
to be procured. In other cafes, they pretend to foretel future event, 
by the figures above mentioned. Theſe are drawn upon the end d 
a drum, made of pine or birch wood, and covered with ſome kind d 


ed Jeuh/es, who are ſuppoſed to inhabit the air, and have great inf 


be met with among them, and they believe in the doctrine of the I. 


"It 


are uſed, not only in ſignatures for the names of the parties, but even it 


_ T1x-dollars, linen and woollen cloths, copper, tin, with various articles 


trade is alſo carried on by theſe poor people, and 50 ſquirrel fk1ns, d 
They travel in a kind of caravans, with their families, to the fairs 
ted for the maintenance of the clergy. | | 


Periods, and more modern times have produced nothing of important 


indeed, was accompliſhed with very little difficulty ; for the Laplavde 


„ LAaBLAND 


landers are an ignorant and barbarous race. Chriſtianity, indeed, wy 
introduced a conſiderable time ago by. miſſionaries from Denmark, Al 


the natives of their attachment to Heathen ſuperſtitions. The figurg 


along with thoſe of the ſun, moon, and ſtars.” The pretenſions of thep 
miſerable wretches to magic, indeed, has often impoſed upon perſons 
who ought to have been much ſuperior to - ſuperſtitions of this king; 
inſomuch, that northern ſhipmaſters have been known to pay a conh. 
derable ſum of money to the Lapland magicians for undertaking u 


ſuch beneficial cuſtomers, they were ſure never to receive an unfavour. 


ſkin. On this are laid two braſs rings, by the fortuitous dancing d 
which among the figures as the drum is beat, they draw their prog. 
noſtications. Beſides the true God, they alſo worthip ſome of the an. 
cient Teutonic deities, and pay great Teverence to a kind of genii, call 


ence over the affairs of mankind. - To theſe, however, they dedicate 
neither images nor ſtatues, as thinking that the ſpirits have neither fom 
nor ſubſtance, and conſequently cannot be repreſented by material 
tymbols. Many relics of the inſtitutions of the ancient Druids are to 


rempſychofis, or tranſmigration of ſouls. | 


The language cf. the Laplanders is originally derived from Finland; 
but is divided into a great variety of dialects; inſomuch, that the 
people in different parts of the country can ſcarce underſtand each 
other. They are to this day entirely ignorant of the art of writing, 
or even of letters; uſing a kind of hieroglyphics in their ſtead. Thek 


their law affairs. | eh 05 | „%% oo ht 

Commerce. In this poor and rude country, it is not to be expefd 
that the articles of commerce can be numerous. However, they expot 
rein deer, furs, fiſh, with ſome kinds of toys, baſkets, and che 
made ct the milk of their rein- deer. In return for theſe, they rece? 


neceſſary for domeſtic purpoſes. The mines yield a conſiderable pn. 
fit, but are generally in the hands of foreigners. A conſiderable tur 


one fox ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, are given for one rix- dollar 
Norway and Finland. The greateſt part of the public revenue is allot 
Hiftory, Of this we have very few authentic accounts in the ear 


Originally the Laplanders, as we have hinted, were exiles from Finland; 
and were allowed to poſſeſs their miſerable territories in peace, until wle 
12th century, when they were reduced by the Swedes. This con9"* 


* 
71 
Ll 


) 8 


Was are extremely timid and averſe to war. At firſt, however, they made 
All ſome reſiſtance 3 but a few of their chiefs being cut off by treachery, 
cure the reſt ſubmitted without reſiſtance. On their firſt coming under the 
gurt jurilckction of Sweden, they were loaded with heavy taxes, which they 


tions, were by no means able to bear; but theſe are now alleviated, ſo that 


theſe little is paid by them except that which is given to the perſons appoint- 
erfons ed to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian religion. Their quiet and timid 
kind; diſpoſition ſtill continues. Being averſe to war, they are never called 
conli forth as ſoldiers, and they have ſo few diſputes about their property, 


NP to that military force is never required by the judges to enforce obedience 


point to their orders. 
LVOUrs | OP | | | . 
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Botlmia, extending ſouthward as far ſouth 


ing a 35 the entrance to the Baltic ſea, and lying between the 56th and 69th 


prog 


he u. degrees of north latitude, and the 1oth and 3oth of eaſt longitude z its 
1.6 greateſt length from ſouth to north being 600 miles, and its. greateſt 
ry breadth from eaſt to weſt 500. On the ſouth it is bounded by the Bal- 


ll tic ſea; on the weſt by the Dofrine mountains, which ſeparate it from 


r form Norway ; on the north by that part of Lapland which belongs to Nor- 
jaterid way or Denmark; and on the eaſt by Ruſſia. Notwithſtanding the ex- 


a1 tent of this kingdom already mentioned, the habitable part is confined 


ie M. oithin narrow limits; for the greateſt part is occupied by lakes, or con- 
858 lits of unimproveable grounds. The diviſions of it are as follow. 
I. Sweden properly ſo called. 2. Gothland. 3. Lapland. 4. Fin- 


nland; apla! 
= "of land. $5. The Swediſh iſlands. The provinces of Livonia and Ingria 


d each formerly belonged to this kingdom, but they were ceded ſome time ago 


© 


vriting, by treaty to Nba. 


Thek — — — —— 
even ll | 9 | Square IE 5 3 

9 Sweden. ils c 8 | Capital Cities. 
xpedtel | (S| 
expo — —— | — 8 — — — 

cheeſe | T Stockholm, lat. 59*30"N. 
ae een Proper, | 48,000; 344 195} long. 191% - 
le pn. Schonen, | 2,962; 80, 50, Lunden. | 
le tur — — . | = 5 
Eins, . Weſt Bothnia and | FF . | | | 
er, | Lapland, 5 5 apes 425 338, Uma, Torne. 8 
fairs 0 Fat Bothnia and 5 | 7 OE Es | 3 ; 
is allot Swediſh Findland, & A366 101-390 350 Cajenburg. Abo. | 

Oeland Iſland, 562] 85 1% Barkhohn. | 

le ear Gothland Iſland, | 1,oco| 8; 25|Wilby. | 
ortanch 1 — — 1 F. | | | 1 
"inland; | Upper Kugen Iſland, 370] 25 20 Bergen. | 
until - on. § Pomerania, PD. 950 48 25|Stralſund. 
pan! — Total amount. 228,930 | | 
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ind dk Situation and Extent. 2 kingdom lies on both fides of the gulf of 
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 Swrpen Por zk. The following are the ſubdiviſions 
Dplan dia Dalisarlia, 


Weſtmania, _ Helfingia,  _ 
Sudermania, * /' Angermania, © -- 
Geſtricia, Medelpedia, | 
beets Nericia.. | Jemptia. 
GorhIAxp. The following are the ſubdiviſions : 
m_ WMMeſt Gothland, Schonen, 
"Ft „ GE 
| '. - Wermeland, © Halland.. 
. Smaland, e 
Swepisn LAPIAUD. The following are the ſubdiviſions: 
| Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark, 
; Thorn Lapmark, Pithia Lapmiark. 


e Lula Lapmark, „ 
The principal places in Weſt Bothnia are Tornea, Umea, and Pitea 
Fix T AND. The following are the ſubdiviſions: 


Eaſt Bothnia, Tee, 
. Savoloxia- ; Nyand 
Cajania, ___ Findland Proper. 


The Swediſh iſles are Gothland, Aland, Oeland, and Rugen. 
Climate, Soil, Vegetable Productions. As this country is of fo great 
extent from ſouth to north, the climate as well as ſoil muſt of ne- 
ceſſity vary in a very conſiderable degree. That part of it which lie: 
next to Lapland has much the ſame climate with that juſt deſcribed; 
and is ſo extremely barren, that the inhabitants are obliged to import 
corn from other countries; though it abounds in excellent paſtures. In 
this part are many rocky mountains; but the country to the ſouthward 
is more level, abounding in corn and many other uſeful vegetables 
11 Even gardening is here brought to conſiderable perfection; but the 
1 fruit · trees ſuffer greatly from the melting of the ſnow in the ſpring, 
This is found to be much more detrimental to them than even the win. 
ter froſts, as they are now caſed with ice on every flight ſubſequent 
froſt, and their power of vegetation thus entirely deſtroyed. Notwitls 
ſtanding this inconvenience, however, fruits of many different kinds 
may be had at Stockholm as good and cheap as in this country. In the 
moſt ſoutherly part of this kingdom, called Gotha-Rike, the climate ö 
fill more mild; ſo that even mulberry-trees for ſilk have been cultivated 
with fucceſs. Tobacco has likewiſe been found to thrive extremely vel 
here; inſomuch, that 160, co pounds of that commodity are annualy 
produced in Sweden. Since the time of Charles XII. agriculture has 
been much more encouraged in this kingdom than formerly. The me- 
thods practiſed in England and France are likewiſe followed in Sweden 
and, according to ſome, there is as much grain now raiſed in Sweden as 
in England. No country has given birth to more eminent botaniſts and 
natural hiſtorians than Sweden. Of theſe the moſt remarkable is tit 
great Linnzus, who has taken incredible pains to inveſtigate the produc 
tions of his own country. From him we learn, that 1 300 different ſpe- 
cies of plants, of which 200 are uſeful in medicine, grow in Swedt 
any exOtics are now raiſed in the gardens ; and the culture of ma 
NV. 3. 3 - | „ —_ } 
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in the ary Teaſons, carried. to great perfection; though the method of 
tivating apricots, nectarines, peaches, and of Rag". hh is not as yet 
nerally known. Vor e | 

Metallic and Mineral Productions. In Sweden there is only one gold 


xr 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2398 gold ducats, at gs. 4d. each. 


mine of ſilver is ſaid to be more profitable; its annual produce being 
lued at 20,000 crowns. | The firſt gallery is no leſs than 100 fathoms 


hence the miners deſcend: for about 40 fatkoms more to arrive at the 
id to contain many ſubterranean. apartments extremely commodious 


accounts, however, may juſtly be reckoned the moſt miſerable of all 


the hot and moiſt vapours proceeding out of the earth ; while their 
el taſk-maſters will not allow them to ſpeak with an audible voice, 


tea ake the leaſt noiſe, or indulge themſelves in any amuſement which 
' eir diſmal ſituation might allow. Theſe mines are chiefly in the 
Ithern part of the kingdom, which is full of mountains and ri- 
rs, the ſtreams of which afford great convenience for the erection of 
ls, &c. for their metallurgic operations. Sweden has long been fa- 
pus for its iron, and in the manufacture of this metal, near 500 forges, 
c telting-houſes, &c. are employed; and for, this article alone, the nation 
great sin ſome years drawn 300,000 l. The greateſt part of the wealth in 
of ne. e kingdom indeed is derived from the produce of the mines of copper 
h ted d iron; but the whole is exceſſively loaded with taxes from govern- 
ribed; nt, which has no other reſource in times of exigency than the reve- 
mpor e drawn from theſe mines. The extortions in this reſpect, however, 
. re been carried to ſuch a length, that the exportation of iron from 
bward reden is now conſiderably interior to what it was in former times; 
tables. d the ſame effect is, no doubt, produced in a very conſiderable degree 
u the importation of American bar. iron into the different counties cf. 
* rope. | TD, 555 5 "LS : | SY 1 
oY lur vſitics. Among the natural curioſities of Sweden, we may juſtly 
-quent kon an hideous cataract, a ſew leagues diſtant from Gottenburg. 
atk ere a large ſtream of water, having run a conſiderable way through 
kinds country, precipitates itſelf with prodigious noiſe into a deep pit. By 
In the 5 ſtream the peaſants are in uſe to bring down their timber, which. 
nate 1s ordingly is hurried down the pfecipice along with the water fall. 
tivated e depth to which the pieces dive on falling into it muſt be exceeding- 
Iy well Scat, as they remain ſometimes a whole hour under water. It has 
mually ! n objefted, that they may ſtick for ſome time in the bottom; but to 
re has late this, the pit above-mentioned has frequently been founded by 
he me- 3s many hundred fathoms in length, without finding any bottom. 
vedant | Othland is a ſlimy lake, which ſinges ſuch things as are put into it; 
den as tha ſome parts of the kingdom is found a ſtone from which ſulphur, 
{ts and fol and alum, are ſuccellively produced. A Gothic tranflation of 
is the ; ble, faid to have been done by a biſhop 1300 years ago, is Kept 
roduc * i = ee ESTES 3 
nt ſpe x uf Theſe are leſs ſalt than others, eſpecially the gulfs of Finland 
weden. 0 ry ga arti to the great number of freſh water ſtreams poured 
nelony You 1. They have no tides, and are frozen up {or four months in 


15 


161 


ine, and that very inconſiderable; as we are informed, that, from the 


ep; the roof EY ſupported by oaken beams of a vaſt ſize; from | 
welt vein. The copper-mines are extremely deep and ſpacious, being 
their inhabitants. Theſe inhabitants, according to the moſt authen- 


man creatures. They are obliged to work almoſt naked, on account 
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the year. A current, as was obſerved in the introduction, conſtanl 
ſets from the Baltic into the ocean. The names of the ſeas Contiguoy 
to Sweden are, the Baltic with its two branches; the gulfs of Finland wy 
Bothnia; the Categate ſea on the weſt; and the Sound on the ſouth, ; 
ſtrait of about four miles over, which ſeparates Sweden from Denmy 
Animals. The number of different ſpecies of animals to be met vit 
in Sweden, has been computed by Linnæus at no leſs than 1400. l 
the northern part of the kingdom, fiſh and fowl abound to ſuch a 
gree, that Stockholm, the capital, is entirely ſupplied from thence, The 
are of the ſame kinds met with in other countries; and the pikes n 
particular, are ſo plentiful, that they are ſalted for exportation; th 
train-oil produced from the ſeals alſo makes a conſiderable article of ea 
portation. In general, the animals of Sweden are not different fron 
thoſe of Denmark and Norway. In former times, this country was fl 
mous for its breed of hawks; and the inſtin& of theſe is ſaĩd to be ſo ſtrong, 
that they have ſometimes found their way back to Sweden, after being 
tranſported to foreign countries. An inſtance of this is given in one 
that was killed in Finland, which, by an inſcription on a ſmall gold plas 
indicated that it belonged to the French king. 1 
Inhabitants, Cuſtoms, and Manners. The Swedes have in all wg 
had the character of being a brave and hardy people, and in many in 
ſtances have atchieved the moſt heroic exploits. Of late they are {up 
poſed to have degenerated from their former character, of which ther 
inaction during the late war with Pruſſia is brought as an inſtance; hut 
this charge ſeems not to be well founded, as at that tune the bulk of the 
nation was far from having any inclination to ſuch an enterpriſe. The 
nobility and principal people are ſtill accounted brave, polite, and hoſp 
table, high-ſpirited, and jealous of their honour and national intereſt 
The commonalty are ſtrong and hardy, but content themſelves wit 
endeavouring to. earn a ſubſiſtence in the moſt comfortable way the 
can, without [diſcovering any marks of ſuperior genius. The bettt 
ſort of eres are fond of French faſhions in their dreſs, even to a & 
gree of infatuation ; but the dreſs of the common people is almoſt ti 
ſame with that uſed in Denmark. One ſtriking inſtance of barbari( 
ſtill remains in Sweden, viz. that the women are employed in til 
moſt ſervile and laborious offices, ſuch as carrying burthens, tlrel 
ing out the corn, rowing on the water, and even ploughing, and ſerni 
bricklayers. „ e 3 
Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion of Sweden is the Lutheran, wil 
was introduced by Guſtavus Vaſa in the year 1523; and ſuch is 
averſion in which they hold the Popiſh religion, that every priel 
| that perſuaſion diſcovered in the kingdom is in danger of no leis à fl 
niſhment than caſtration. Any perſon converted to Popery is liabe! 
impriſonment and exile ; and the ſame puniſhments attend a long 
tinuance under excommunication; which ſentence, however, ca 
paſs without the king's permiſſion. The clergy have no kind of tell 
poral authority; but, nevertheleſs, have gained the affections of tl 
people to ſuch a degree by their virtuous behaviour, that it would! 
very dangerous for government to offend them. Their revenues 
very moderate, that of the Archbiſhop of Upſal amounting on 
d REOGAPR OL LY I ON] 
Learning and Learned Men. Learning flouriſhes more among | 
Swediſh nobility and gentry than in many other European ſtates} 
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key have lately ſuewn a ſtrong inclination to promote the ſciences; a © 
bolt remarkable inſtance of which is, the ſending of Mr Haſſelquiſt 

to the Levant for m—_ e in natural hiſtory. As that 
entleman died abroad, his labours would have probably been loſt, had 

t the queen of Sweden purchaſed, at no ſmall expence, all his collec- 

on of rarities, an aceount of which has ſince been publiſhed. The 

ame of Linnæus will ever be held in veneration, as the firſt who eſta- 

bed the ſcience of botany on a proper foundation, by pointing out 

je only true and permanent characters by which the different ſpecies of 

Lnts may certainly be known. His claſſification of the other objects 

natural hiſtory have likewiſe diſtinguiſhed him, though his ſyſtem 

botany is chiefly held in eſtimation. Nor was Sweden leſs diſtin- 

iſhed in the laſt century for the learned men it produced, and the 
tachment of its fovereigns to the cauſe of literature. Puffendorf, ſo 

uch celebrated as a ſtateſman and civilian, that his works are ſtill ac- 

unted a ſtandard, was a native of Sweden; and the attachment of 

een Chriſtina to literature, notwithſtanding the wars in which the 

nadom was involved during part of her reign, is well known. This 

inceſs, beſides the encouragement which ſhe gave to the learned, was 

rſelf a genius, and well acquainted with many different branches of 
owledge. Of late, the arts of agriculture, drawing, architecture, and 

llpture, have been greatly encouraged ; ſo that, in ſhort, the Swedes 

ce; bm to have wiped off the reproach of dullneſs thrown upon them 

Ik of the ſome, and to have ſhown that they are abundantly capable of mani- 

e. Ie ing great genius in every way when an opportunity occurs. ; 

1d bol ares of Learning. The univerlity of Upſal has long been emi- 
intereſt for the learning of its profeſſors, of whom, there are about 22. 

ves will ar ſalaries are moderate; the largeſt not exceeding 130 or 140 l. 

way the | the generality not above half that ſum. The number of ſtudents 

he bettet ommonly not lefs than 150; but they are generally indigent, and 

to a poorly accommodated, being obliged to lodge by five or fix toge- 

1moſt r in miſerable hovels. This univerſity was eſtabliſhed above 400 
barbaril s ago, and has been patroniſed by ſeveral of the ſovereigns of 

ed in e kingdom, particularly Guſtavus Adolphus and Chriſtina. There is 

8, threl cher, but leſs flouriſhing univerfity, at Abo in Finland; and a third | 5 
od ſerui Lunden, but entirely decayed. An academy of arts was eftablilhed 41 
ic Fears ago at Stockholm, which is now very flouriſhing, and many 
ran, wi red works have appeared in their memoirs. In every Swediſh N * 
ſuch is ele is a free ſchool, where boys are trained up for the univerſity. 
y priel rmcipal Cities, Trade, Manufactures, &c. In Sweden there are 24 
leſs a fl P/e-towns, ſo called, becauſe in them the merchants have liberty to ex- 
3 liable and import commodities in their own ſhips. The Land-towrs have 
long Ml foreign commerce, though many of them lie near the ſea; and 
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7er, call Mine. towns have their name from being ſituated in the neigh- 1 
d of e bood of ſome mines. The capital of the whole kingdom is Stock- 51 
ions of M, which is ſituated about 750 miles north-eaſt of London. It 15 
t would e on fix ſeparate iſlands, having piles driven into the ground for 
evendes! foundations of the houſes. It has a caſtle covered with copper, = 


ing only emarkable neither for its ſtrength nor beauty, though extremely 

| modious; and in it are held the royal and national courts and col- 
among i” The harbour is very difficult of acceſs, but ſpacious and con- 

ſtates; ent when entered. The city, in other reſpects, is accommodated 5 

er convenience requiſite for carrying on manufactures and com- iff 
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merce, and has a national bank, whoſe capital is L. 466, 666: 13: 
ſterling. There are in this city about ſixty thouſand houſe-keepers wy 
pay no taxes. | 4 1 W 555 N | 
About the year 1752, the exports of Sweden were greatly augmeny 
ed, and the imports diminiſhed ; but the diſtractions in the governmey, 
which have fince taken place, ſoon blaſted theſe promiſing appearance 
of an increaſing trade. There is in Sweden a navigation act, ſony, 
what reſembling that of England; ſo that the greateſt part of thi 
trade is carried on in Swediſh veſſels. The commodities for expony 
tion are maſts, beams, deal-boards, timber for ſhipping, pot-aſh, tar 
pitch, hides, flax, hemp, great quantities of copper and iron, &c, Bu 
though the manufacture of iron is now arrived at ſuch an height d 
perfection in Sweden, it is not of very ancient date; for, as late as th 
36th century, the inhabitants were in uſe to ſend their crude ore to the 
Hanſe towns to be ſmelted and manufactured into utenſils. Sony 
manufactures were ſet up about the middle of the 17th century, by th 
aſſiſtance of the Dutch and Flemings, of ſoap, dreſſing of leathe, 
_ glaſs, ſtarch, tin, wool, and filk; ſince which time they have ered 
the manufacture of ſugar-baking, tobacco, ſail- cloth, cotton, &c. The 
firſt ſaw-mills were erected in the 17th century; and they have nor 
mills for making paper, and gunpowder, flatting wire, drawing, flitting 
and fulling mills, as well as tor boring and ſtamping. Valt quantiit 
of copper, ſteel, and iron are manufactured in this kingdom, and thy 
have founderies for cannon, and forges for fire-arms and anchors; « 
late years alſo, they have built a number of ſhips for ſale. Abou 
the middle of the laſt century, bookſelling was a trade unknown i 
JJ pry LORE | 
Coverument. This has undergone many revolutions. Originallyth 
kingdom was under the ſame kind of government with Denmark, n 
an elective and limited monarchy ; but in the time of Charles XI. ti 
crown became deſpotic. After the death of Charles XII. his fil 
Ulrica Eleonora, who ſucceeded to the throne, reſtored the people if 
their liberties ; for which ſhe was rewarded by having her huſband, 
ee ee of Heſſe Caſſel, aſſociated with her in the government. Aft 
this, the power of the crown became exceſſively limited; inſomuch, ti 
the ſovereign was reſtricted even in the education of his children. 
the great cthcers of the kingdom were appointed by the iiates, and 0 
employment could be diſpoſed of by the king without the content of 
ſenate. An aſſembly of the ſtates was to be called every three ye 
in the month of January; and from what has been already related, 
may ſee that their power was much greater than that of the parlin 
of Britain. Theſe ſtates conſiſted of the four orders of nobility, ce] 
burghers, and pealants. The members of the firſt order were not i 
khan 1009; of the ſecond 300; of the third about 150; and of the ll: 
Each of theſe had a ſeparate houſe, and diſpatched buſineſs without! 
terfering with any other. During the time of vacation, matters &. 
managed by the king and ſenate; the latter being a committee of ! 
ftates, and choſen in the following manner. Twenty-four were app" 
ed by the firſt order; 12 by the clergy; and as many by the burg 
By theſe, three perſons were choſen and preſented to the king, who | 
to nominate one out of the three for each vacancy ; but the p*® 
had no right to vote for the election of a ſenator. Almoſt the hol 
the executive power was lodged in the ſenate; the authority of tb 
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25 has been ſaid, 2 reduced almoſt to nothing; and there were 
only 14 members in the aſſembly, excluſive of the chief governors of 
provinces, the grand: marſhal, and preſident of chancery. Theſe form- 
ed the king's privy- council, or rather determined for him the manner 
in which he was to act; for he had no more than a caſting vote in their 
ances deliberations 3 but they were accountable to the ſtates for their beha- 
ſome, viour, though appeals lay to them from all inferior courts. ; wm 
f ther Thus the government of Sweden ſeemed to be converted into a repub- 
pom lican rather than monarchical form; for the power of the king was ſo 
ſh, ta, much limited, and ſo many checks and reſtraints laid upon him, that his 
+ But authority was much inferior to that of a Stadtholder. His ſituation mult 
ioht of indeed have been extremely uncomfortable, as it was in the power of the 
45 the ſenate even to impoſe on him a ſub-committee of their own number, 
 to-th who, under pretence of attending his perſon, were deſtined to watch 
8 erery one of his actions. By the plan of government now adopted, 
by the the power of the crown was not only limited in an extreme degree, 
leather, but the number of ſubordinate courts, boards, and officers were alſo 
ered multiplied in ſuch a manner, that all the operations of government were 
e. Th rendered extremely tedious and inconvenient. Matters proceeded in 
ve 108 this way till the year 1772, when, by one dextrous manceuvre, the king 
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gment, 
ment, 


„flit ſuddenly rendered himſelf as abſolute as ever. Since that time he 


nantes has power to aſſemble and diffolve the aſſembly of the ſtates at plea- 
nd the jure ; the army is ſolely at his diſpoſal, as well as the navy; he is en- 
ors; 0 tire maſter of the finances; and alone can diſpoſe of all employments 

Abou civil and military. He is likewiſe allowed to impoſe taxes in caſes of 
non i neceſſity; and of this neceſſity he himſelf is judge. At the time this 


nally th ſenate was appointed, conſiſting of 17 members, including the great 
ark, vi crown-ofticers and the governor of Pomerania. Their buſineſs is to ad- 
XI. the vile the king in all Rate affairs whenever he ſhall demand it. The king, 


is file jt is ſaid is bound to follow the advice of the ſenators, provided they 


zxeople K agree unanimouſly in oppoſition to his opinion; and, in all other caſes, 
he is bound to hear their opinions, though he may act in oppoſition to 


nor aboliſh old ones, without the conſent of the ſtates. 

mg. Murder is puniſhed by beheading and quartering, after having 
previonlly chopped off the hand. If the murderer is of the female ſex, 
Ic is burned after being beheaded. No capital puniſhment can be in- 
tied without the king's conſent, and the criminal is allowed to pre- 
{ent a petition within a month after trial, praying for pardon or mitigation 


reviſal of the proceedings. Capital puniſhments, however, are not in- 


ithout many others, which are uſualiy puniſhed with death in the reſt of the 


ters e Europea countries, being here puniſned with whipping, impriſonment, 


ee of hard labour, &c. As late as the year 1773, criminals were tortured 


burght end to ſuch an abſurd and cruel practice. 


e app to extort confeſſion; but at that time the king very humanely put an 


„Who f Situation with reſpect to the other Powers of Europe. An al. 
> pea) lianee has long ſubſiſted between this kingdom and France. It was 
> whole begun by Guſtavus Vaſa, and confirmed by Guſtavus Adolphus. For 


the bi upwards of 100 years paſt, France has conſtantly paid a ſubſidy to 
"1 12 9 En Bk. Pg 8 YO Sweden + 


revolution took place, a new ſyſtem of 57 articles was drawn up. A 


the voice of the majority. However, he cannot make any new laws, 


Funiſkments, In Sweden, death is inflicted by hanging or behead- 


of the ſentence, or complaining of unjuſt condemnation, and defiring a 


fied, excepting in caſes of murder, robbery, or theft often repeated; 
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| five. Such indeed has been the prevalence of the French councils ſince 


Hunting Caps. For the moſt part, however, the Hats prevailed; and 


ndr were theſe parties aboliſhed till the year 1773, when the king, in 


reſtore tranquillity to his pn yoo With regard to the other powers ot 


men, &c. all of which put together include a ſpace of not leſs than 
78, ooo ſquare miles. In former times no leſs than a million ſterling i 
fuid to have ariſen from the crown-lands, poll-money, mines, and tithes; 


_ chiefly from his majeſty's dominions in Germany. 
valued at 5s. 2d. of our money. Copper and ſmall bank notes being 
almoſt the only money in circulation. The copper money, however, 


extremely inconvenient on account of its bulk and weight; ſome of the 
pieces being as large as tiles; inſomuch, that a wheel; barrow or even 


nodility and gentry according to their eſtates, from which the cavalry 


/ | \ 


Sweden; which, ſo far from being of any ſervice to the latter, has been 
very pernicious to it, as thus the French councils almoſt conſtantly pre 
vail in the Swediſh cabinet. A remarkable inſtance of this we have i 
the German war of 1755, when, for the ſake of this ſubſidy, the nation 
was' involved in a war with the king of Pruſſia, which produced a ge 
of three millions and a half, and which has ſince been augmented yg 


that time, that even the wiſeſt and moſt potent of the Swediſh monarchs 
have not been able to put a ſtop to it; and very troubleſome and dan. 
gerous factions have taken place in the nation. In the year 1738, , 
very powerful party, ſtyled the Hats, was formed in the diet in favoyr 
of French meaſures, who endeavoured to involve the kingdom in a war 
with Ruſſia, in order to recover ſome of the dominions which had been 
ceded to that power. The oppoſite party were headed by Count Horn, 
one of the miniſters who had planned the new form of government on the 
death of Charles XII. Theſe were called the Caps, who endeavoured i 
maintain a cloſe correſpondence with Rufſia, and ſtudied to promote the 
domeſtic intereſt and happineſs of the nation. At this time there was 
alſo a third party, who obſerved a kind of neutrality, and were called the 


though {;me attempts were made by the court of England, it was al. 
ways found impracticable to overturn the influence of that kingdom; 


conſequence of the revolution effected the year before, found means to 


Europe, Ruſſia may be conſidered as the natura! and very dangerous 
enemy of Sweden. It is impolitic in a Swediſh monarch, therefore, to 
enter into an alliance with that power either againſt the Germanic prin- 
ces or Turks. The latter, indeed, at preſent ſeems to be the only power 
capable of holding the balance againſt that overgrown empire ; and 
thus his preſent majeſty ſeems to ſtudy his true intereſt by taking the 
part of Turkey againſt the Empreſs. „ : 
Revenue, By the unfortunate wars of Charles XII. the national re. 
venue of Sweden has been greatly reduced, as may well be imagined 
from the territories loſt on that occaſion, viz. Livonia, Verden, Bre. 


but, in the reign of his late majeſty, the gold and filver ſpecie came 
Coin. In this kingdom, the gold and filver is extremely ſcarce; 
though they have ſome gold ducats and ſilver pieces of eight marks, 


cart is neceſſary to tranſport a ſum of any conſequence. 
Military Strength. The Swediſh forces, properly ſpeaking, confilt 
only of a well regulated militia. A certain tax is impoſed upon the 


are armed, maintained, and clothed ; and by a ſimilar method the in. 
fantry are ſupported by the peaſants. A certain number of ſoldiers ate 
raiſed in each province, proportioned to the number of farms 3 

] E N i 7 ö | | | | | 


ins. Every farmer who rents ground to the amount of 60 or 70 l. is 


ten obliged not only to maintain a foot ſoldier in proviſions, clothes, and 
re. lodging, but to pay him about 26s. in money annually ; or if he does 
in not chooſe this, the farmer has the alternative of building the ſoldier a 
ion little wooden houſe, aloving him at the ſame time paſturage and ha 

lebt for a cow, and as much land as is ſufficient to ſupply him with bread, 


which he is likewiſe obliged to plow and ſow. The whole amount of 
the Swediſh army ſince the loſs of Livonia, is computed only at 40,000 


rchs men, but before that time to 60, ooo. Formerly they were hkewiſe 
dan. able to fit out a fleet of 60 ſhips of the line; but lately both fleet and 
8, 2 docks have greatly decayed. The land- ſoldiers are not ſubject to mar- 


tial law but when they are embodied. 


of Sweden is ſtyled King of the Goths and Vandals; beſides which he 


orn, bas many others of a more modern date, as Great Prince of Finland, 

1 the Duke of Schonen, Pomerania, &c. 1 N 

ed to Knights. In the year 1334, the order of- Jeſus, called alſo that of 
> the 


the Seraphim, was inſtituted by Magnus II. trom which time it conti- 


when it was revived by Frederic I. Its badge is a ſtar with eight points 


and enamelled white, having a blue centre with the arms of Sweden and the 
S al. letters J. H. S. upon it. There is a croſs with four ſeraphs heads over 
om; the letter H; with the paſſion nails under the loweſt crown. The col- 
87 in lar is made up of eleven blue mch collars, enamelled on gold, 


with golden chains. By the ſame prince, Frederic, another order was 
inſtituted in 1748, called the Order of the North or Polar Star. This 


e, 10 Whas for its badge a ſtar of eight points enamelled white, and edged with 

prin- gold. In the centre is a circle enamelled blue, having a ſtar upon it 
power enamelled white, encircled with the motto, Neſcit Occaſum. This year 
and allo the order of the Sword was revived, which had been inſtituted by 
ig the Guſtavus Vaſa in 1525. It is now conſidered as a military order; the 

enſign is a gold croſs with eight points, enamelled white, and edged with 
al re. gold. The centre has a ſword erect, with a gold hilt and white pommel, 
gined urrounded by three dueal coronets of gold. Between the four points 
Bre- of the croſs are four ducal coronets, with ſix ſwords of gold towards 
| than the points ; and over the two in chief is a regal crown of Sweden, with 
ing is the cap enamelled blue. In 1772, a fourth order was inſtituted, termed 
ithes; the order of J. aſa. This has a green and watered ribbon; the collar 
came Chaſed and enamelled, compoſed of four wheat ſheaves, eight ſhields of 
the arms of Sweden, and four of thoſe of Holſtein, joined all together 
carce by golden chains. A medal of gold hangs from the middle, chaſed, 
narks, and pierced with a garb like the collar, with the following motto, Cu- 
being laf. Den, tredie, inſtickſtare, 1772. | „ 
ver, 5 The number of members in the order of the Seraphim is not limited; 
of the but thoſe of the Polar Star are limited to 36, of whom 12 are ſtyled com- 
r even manders. The order of the Sword, has three claſſes, viz. grand croſſes, 
Fommanders, and junior knights; as has likewiſe that of Vaſa. _ | 

conſit Hi 0ry:1, For many ages the hiſtory of Sweden is entirely involved 
on the in fable; and it is not until the year 1366, that we have any regular ac- 
-avalry ents which can be depended upon. Before this time, indeed, we are 
the in Fred that Sweden was a powerful ſtate, governed by kings who were 
my alen by the people. The wealth of the kingdom conſiſted chiefly in 


| £ LY 


tains· 


Royal Titles. From the former inhabitants of this country the king 


nued till the reformation; but was then laid aſide until the year 1748, 


with as many ſeraphs heads with wings expanded, all joined together 
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the poſſeſſion of land, of which the lords enjoyed the greateſt part; 


| though at that time, as ge ed was little underſtood, and commerg 
entirely neglected, the value of this kind of wealth mult have been con. 
paratively of little value. The lands unoccupied by the nobility wer 
poſſeſſed by the clergy, who had. then acquired an unbounded domi. 
nation in all the European countries, and in none more than Sweden 
Of theſe two orders the ſenate was compoſed; and by their contiauy 
difſentions the nation was kept in a ferment, for allaying of which 10 
method could be found; at the ſame time, that the incurſions of the 
Danes could not be effectually repelled, fo that the kingdom was fr. 
quently reduced to the brink of ruin, and ſometimes entirely conquerel 

by them. : | | 5 
Matters are ſuppoſed to have continued in this deplorable ſituation 
for more than two centuries ; until, in 1276, Magnus Ladulus the reign. 
ing prince found means to augment his own authority, by taking every 
method in his power to increaſe the revenues of the crown. This he 
faid to have accompliſhed merely by his art and addreſs, by which he 
perſuaded the ſtates to make him ſome grants of an extraordinary nz 
ture, on pretence of better ſupporting the royal dignity. This great 
point being accompliſned, Magnus was ſoon enabled to humble the 
haughty ſpirit of his nobles, and produce a greater reſpect for the dig 
nity of the crown throughout the nation in general. Many falutar 
regulations were made by this prince on the augmentation of hi 
power by this method; but as his plans were not followed by his ſuc 
ceſſors, the affairs of Sweden ſoon returned to their former calamitous 
tate. In the year 1 366, the kingdom had been reduced ſo low by a long 
war with Denmark, that the ſtates ſeem to have been glad to accept 
for their ſovereign Albert of Mecklenburg, a valiant and enterpriling 
prince, who, by his mediation, had procured a peace with Denmark, 
On the acquiſition of this new dignity, Albert inſtantly ſet about at 
tempting to enlarge his dominions. In this, however, he met with h 
molt miſerable ſucceſs, being defeated and taken priſoner by Margart 
of Norway. Albert remained in captivity till 1394, when a treat 
took place, by which Margaret was declared ſucceſſor to the Swedil 
_ throne. This princeſs being the daughter of Valdemar king of Denmaty 
thus united the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, under one 
head; on which account ſhe has been called the Semiramis of the nord. 
She attempted to give ſtability to her extenſive empire by ſorming tit 
union of Calmar, by which the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway, were ever after to remain under one ſovereign. The evelh 
however, thowed, that mankind are not to be governed by treaties wit 
out power to enforce them. Eric, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Marga, 
proved ſuch a tyrant, that a general revolt enſued, which terminate 
in the election of the duke of Bavaria to the Swediſh throne. The 
new prince ſoon manifeſted himſelf to be as great a tyrant as EG 
a new ſcene of confuſion enſued ; and at laſt Canutſon, a ſubjed 
reat power, and who had formerly been choſen guardian of tit 
ingdom, was permitted to aſcend the throne, to which indeed ; 
had all along aſpired. His reign proved of no long duration. Der 
mark and Norway never yielded him any allegiance, and he was 4 
driven from the throne of Sweden alſo. In the beginning of the! 
century, Chriſtian II. king of Denmark, having by virtue of the wh 
of — become ſovereign of Sweden alſo, formed a ſcheme oy 

MN” 3» | 


ing himſelf bing: and that by the moſt barbarous method imagi- 


art; | : mo 
able. For this purpoſe, he laid a plot for maſſacring the whole Swediſh 


eres 


com bility at once. This was actually put in execution on the $th of No- 
wen ,mher 1520; by which the nation was thus ſo much diſpirited, that they 
lomi. mitted to his will without farther oppoſition. One perſon, however, 
eden, pable of oppoſing this formidable uſurper, till remained in the king- 
nun om. This was Guſtayus Vaſa, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed rank, de- 


-h 10 
f the 
8 irs 
uered 


ended from the ancient Swediſh kings, and who had already given ſig- 
ll inſtances of his valour and ability to extricate the nation out of its 
nbaraſſed and troubled ſtate. Beſides the cruelty already mentioned, 
tian had carried off fix hoſtages to Denmark along with him, as ſe- 
ity for the good behaviour of the Swedes in his ablence ; and, when 
> took his journey, cauſed gibbets to be erected on the road, that he 


uation 


reign. light have the pleaſure of hanging up the peaſants as he paſſed along. 
every mong the hoſtages juſt mentioned was Guſtavus Vaſa, whom Chriſtian 
s hei ould alſo have put to death, had he not been diverted from it by the 
ich he monſtrances of the officer employed for that purpoſe. He ſuffered fo 
ry na. any hardſ{hips, however, that two of his companions died under them; 
5 preat t at laſt Guſtavus, being committed to the care of one Bannier, who 


le the d a friendſhip for him, was treated with all imaginable kindneſs. 


1e dg annier had even carried his kindneſs ſo far as to engage himſelf to pay 
alutary large ſum of money to the king in caſe his priſoner ſhould make his 
of his ape; but Guſtavus, who had a kingdom at ſtake, did not imagine 
11s ſuc: at any conſideration of gratitude ought to prevent him from making 
mitous L attempt to recover it. Notwithſtanding Bannier's kindneſs, there- 
a long e, he ſoon took the opportunity of making his eſcape in the diſguiſe 
) Accept a merchant's ſervant. Bannier purſued and overtook him, but was 
rpriling n perſuaded by Guſtavus, who promiſed him indemnitication, to allow 
mark m to purſue his journey. On his arrival in Sweden, he found the 
zout at eateſt difficulty in eſcaping the dangers with which he was threatened ; 
with the ing once conveyed through the whole Daniſh army in a covered wag- 
[argaret n; and at length, finding it impoſſible to effect any thing, he took re- 
1 treat? e among the mountains of Dalecarlia, where he became a miner. 
Swedill is behaviour and converſation convinced his companions that his rank 
enmatb Ws far ſuperior to theirs. It was obſerved that he wore an embroider- 
der ode ſhirt ; and the reports of him induced a neighbouring gentleman to 
1c nott bim a viſit out of curioſity, who, inſtantly knew him to be his old 
ning tit qQuantance and invited him to his houſe. To this friend Guſtavus 
enmark mmutucated his ſchemes; but, finding he could not perſuade him to 
1e evelly Ke any active part in the matter, he fled to another, by whom, after 
ies Witt any fair promiſes, he was betrayed to the Daniſh ſpies. The traitor's 
ſargart e, however, more juſt and generous than her huſband, gave Guſta- 
rminate b warning of his danger, and he thus eſcaped to a neighbouring cler- 
1c. lens houſe, where he was concealed and protected for ſome time. 
as Ec: cel now began to attend his enterpriſes. Taking the opportunity 
ubjed 0 an annual feaſt of the peaſants held in that neighbourhood, he ad- 
in of ih: eſſed himſelf to them, and found them already diſpoſed to enter into 


ndeed k F deſigns. Thus, having ſoon found himſelf at the head of a conſider- 
* army, he 1 openly to oppoſe the Danes; and having at length 


was (i . all difficulties, was appointed firſt general adminiſtrator, and 
the! erwards king of Sweden. The Daniſh tyrant, in the mean time, un- 


the nahe to revenge himſelf on Guſtavus, vented. his wrath on his heipleſs 
, . and GR 


death 


ers who were unluckily in his power. Theſe he put to 
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den. The monſtrous cruelty of Chriſtian had ſo much exaſperated tþ 


del the government to his mind, and to introduce many uſeful arts ws 
he died in the year 1559, 


te dionity of the crown as he had done, and therefore the affairs « 
the kingdom inſtantly. began to fall into diſorder. Towards the latte 


| reſpects he behaved ſo ill, that his ſubjects dethroned him in 1 566, 


brother and ſucceſſor John, who likewiſe attempted to reſtore the Pol 


tteter, however, ſtill had a ſtrong party both in Sweden and Ruſſia, and 


death in the moſt cruel manner; and to add to this cruelty, cauſed fer 
ral . Swediſh ladies of diſtinction to be thrown into the ſea, having br 
impoſed upon them the inhuman taſk of making ſacks in which they 
were to be ſewed up. e ee eee OT LOR Ee e, 

The circumſtances already related ſerved to render the ſituation d 
Guſtavus much more agreeable than any of the former princes of Sys 


whole nation, that they were to a man ready to riſe in oppoſition 
any attempt from that quarter; the maſſacre of the nobility had cut d 
the moſt dangerous enemies of the crown ; ſo that he had now only th 
clergy to contend with, whoſe power indeed was enormous. Guſtan, 
however, by mtroducing the Lutheran religion into his country, fon 
got the better of theſe enemies alſo ; and thus was enabled to new. m. 


known in Sweden before that time. After a long and proſperous reigh 


The ſucceffors of Guſtavus were by no means capable of ſupporting 


part of Guſtavus's life, a treaty of marriage had been ſet on foot hs 
twixt his fon Eric and Queen Elizabeth of England; and the Swedif 
prince is ſaid to have been on the point of embarking with a deſign ut 
.marry her, when his father died, which prevented him from accomplil. 
ing his purpoſe. The only memorable tranſaction in his reign was the 
introduction of the titles of Count and Baron into Sweden. In other 


ruinous conteſt with Ruſſia deſolated the kingdom in the reign of bi 


religion. In this laſt ſcheme he was oppoſed by his brother Charles; 
civil war enſued, and at length the crown was conferred upon Charles, i 
the year 1599, to the excluſion of John's ſon Sigiſmund. As the la 


had beſides been choſen king of Poland in 1587, he proved very tw 
bleſome to his uncle; of which the Danes once more took the oppottt 
nity to invade Sweden. But their progreſs was effectually checked b 
the great Guſtavus Adolphus, at that time a minor; and fuch was 
admirable behaviour at that time, that, on the death of his father 1 
1611, this prince was declared to be of age, though then only in bs 
8th year. e "VILLAINS wk 1 
The new ſovereign proved one of the greateſt heroes mentioned 
hiſtory. On his acceſſion to the throne, he found himſelf involved" 
war with all his neighbours; and he inſtantly prepared to repel the 
with the greateſt vigour. Perceiving that the Danes were about ( 
diſtreſs him as much as poflible, he invaded that country with thre 
armies at once, and obliged the enemy to conclude a peace in 1615 n 
terms very advantageous to Sweden. Having then applied bine 
the internal government of his kingdom for two years, he 109 
| Ruſſia on account of ſome money which had been formerly lent dden 
and which they now refuſed to pay. Guſtavus pufhed this war, . 
had done' that againſt Denmark, with the utmolt vigour ; and | 
made conſiderable progreſs, when, by the mediation of James 4 
Britain, peace was concluded, and the money paid. The king : 1 
exploit was againſt the Poles, with whom a truce had been cenche 
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ce, The war was therefore renewed. with freſh vigour, until both 
les and Germans, diſheartened by a ſucceſlion of loſſes and defeats, 
ere glad to conſent to a truce for fix years. e 

Guitayus now undertook the ſupport of the Proteſtant religion in Ger- 
any, which was in danger of being exterminated by the tremendous 
mbination of all the Popiſh powers againſt it. The king of Sweden, 


the diſtreſſed allies with an army of 60, ooo men, ſupported by a fleet 
{upwards of 79 fail of ſhips. His preſence inſtantly turned the ſcale 
fortune, and the whole empire trembled at the rapidity of his con- 


foot oP aid, ſhot him in the back during the heat of action; notwithſtanding 
Ny hich, the Swedes gained a complete victory over their enemies. 

efign vil On the death of Guſtavus, his daughter Chriſtina, then an infant of 
omplidi bears ald. was proclaimed queen of dweden. The regency of the 


5 90 vere blow at Nordlingen in 1634, where they were defeated, with the 
560 dis of 6000 men killed on the ſpot. The diſafter was followed by the 


\ of ills of a vaſt number of towns, the Saxons declared againſt them, and 
je Popl e regency were obliged to purchaſe a peace from Poland. By the bra- 
arles; e of the Swediſh officers and generals, however, the enemy were 


harles, i ery where defeated. | Kniphauſen, the duke of Saxe Weymar, and 
the lt annier, gained a great number of victories; but the firſt . 
fa, ul battle, the duke of Saxe Weymar poiſoned, and Bannier dying of a 
ery ner in 1647, the Swediſh army was reduced to greater difficulties 
"th an ever. | N „ „ | 
ny Y The immediate conſequence of Bannier's death, was the loſs of a con- 
- derable detachment, who were cut in pieces by the enemy; but the 
father i rave General Torſtenſon ſoon retrieved the cauſe, and in all probabi- 
ly in hi t7 would have finally triumphed over his enemies, had not a new war 


tioned i 


Jlved in. my, which once more reduced the Swediſh affairs in Germany to 


To. brink of ruin. But General Torſtenſon having ſpeedily reduced 
about He Danes to reaſon, and the French making a powerful diveriion under 
rich in ende and Turenne, he was again enabled to act againſt the Impe- 
1613, 0 ailts, whom he once more totally defeated at Jancouitz. ,In 1645 he 


2ncd the command to General Wrangel, who, conducting himſelt 
th equal bravery and ſucceſs, obliged the Emperor to conclude the 
emorable treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648; by which the duchy of 


var, 3 "men and Verden, with the city of Wiſmar, were ceded to Sweden, 
and r 009,009 of crowns given to the army, _ of ny 
mes 1.0 in 1654, Chriſtina reſigned the crown to Charles Guſtavus, Count 
ings de ome Who had already been declared generaliſſimo, and heir ap- 
Conc! eat to the crown. This prince ſhewed no leſs inclination to war 


ae 


eſe new enemies were found as little able to reſiſt the impetuous 
our of the Swedes as the reſt. City after city, and battle after battle, 


wediſh monarch by themſelves, had recourſe to the Germans for aflift- 


Jowever, having obtained the conſent of the ſtates, came to the relief 


neſts. The ſtrongeſt fortified places were reduced, the beſt generals 
fed,. and the veteran armies of Ferdinand (Emperor of Germany) 
rery where defeated. After many great exploits he was killed at the 
ttle of Lutzen, by his treacherous ally the duke of Holſein, who, it 
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ingdom ſtill continued the war in Germany, but the Swedes received a 
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th Denmark taken place. Koningſmark, who was left to carry on 
* War in Germany, was totally defeated, with the loſs of half hig 
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_ - than his predeceſſors ; and, like other warriors, never found himf 


9 


was concluded with the numerous enemies of the former king, an al. 


marriage between the king of Sweden and the princeſs Ulrica Eleonon 
of Denmark. Charles, having thus obtained ſome repoſe, emplojel 


tained a decree of the ſtates, empowering him to alter the conſtituim 
as he pleaſed. In conſequence of this, he made ſuch extraordinary m 


trance from the whole body of nobility was preſented 
kul, a moſt diſtinguiſhed partizan of liberty. His patriotiſin, howere 


_ ed to loſe his right hand, his life, and honours; his eſtate to be conu 
| cated to the crown, and his papers to be burnt: by the hands of tis 


Though only 15 years of age at his father's death, he ſhewed an in 


deſire was gratified in three days; and the queen regent, finding Opp 


as poſſible. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when he found bm 


next reign. a 


1 
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without enemies. The Poles, Tartars, Ruſſians, Auſtrians, and Dang 
were ſucceſſively defeated; but while Charles beſieged Copenhagen 
and held the whole kingdom in a manner blocked up, his career wa 
ſtopped by death in the year 1660, and the kingdom fell into the ha h 
of his fon Charles XI. at that time a minor at home. - + 


Sweden now experienced a fad reverſe of fortune. Though a yew 
-ance with Louis XIV. involved the kingdom in a war with the ele& 
of Brandenburg, in 1672. General Wrangel, at firſt, carried i 
before him; but he falling ſick, the command devolved on anothe; 
whoſe operations were attended with ſo little ſucceſs, that the Swedg 
were not only driven out of the electorate, but invaded in their om 
dominions with great ſucceſs. In this untoward fituation of allzirg 
however, the French having concluded a treaty with their enemies, th 
Swedes and Danes were left to decide their quarrel by themſelves, af 
as the latter were by no means able to cope with Sweden, almoſt-in a 
ſituation, a peace was very quickly concluded, and confirmed hy ; 


himſelf in depriving his ſubjects of their liberty. Having artfully f, 
mented the diſputes betwixt the nobility and peaſants, he at laſt oh 


gulations; that his ſubjects quickly repented of their gilt A remons 
y Captain Pat 


only produced a moſt cruel ſentence againſt himſelf. He was condemy 


common executioner. The unfortunate victim eſcaped for the prelek 
by a voluntary exile, though his fate met him with redoubled fury nu 


Charles XI. died in 1697, leaving the crown to his ſon Charles XIl 
ene of the moſt extraordinary e the world perhaps ever fav 


patience at being under the tuition of his grandmother, and therelor 
expreſſed a deſire of taking the government into his own hands. 


fition would avail nothing, reſigned her authority with as good a glad 


ſelf in danger of being attacked on all ſides by very powerful enemies 
On one hand the Danes, having made an alliance with Saxon) 4 
Brandenburg, threatened to invade his dominions ; while the Poles and 
Ruſſians threatened to do the ſame on the other. TE | 

The young king, a greater enthuſiaſt, if poſſible, in military aa 
than Alexander the Great, - ſet out from Stockholm in the begining * 
fummer 1700; and having deſeated his enemies by ſea and land, [al 
liege to Copenhagen. His Daniſh Majeſty, perceiving what kind of dl 
enemy he had to deal with, was ſoon glad to conclude a treaty 
terms very advantageous to Sweden. Charles then proceeded ag 
Auguſtus king of Poland; but hearing that the Czar of Mulch) ; 
laid ſiege to Narva wich an army of 100,909 men, he ſet out dire, 
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rious enemy, was obliged to content himſelf with throwing every po. 
ble obſtacle in the way of his antagoniſt. The ' Swedes, however, 44 
vanced in ſpite of all obſtacles that art could oppoſe, and even (fy. 
mounted natural difficulties, perhaps never ſurmounted by human eres 
tures but themſelves. Twenty thouſand Ruſſians were driven out 9 
the 1 entrenchments that could be imagined. Sixteen thouſg 
were defeated by the king at the head of fix regiments ; nay, with oe 
regiment,” he had driven them before him at the time they though 
themſelves ſure of taking him priſoner; and even when they had oy 
quite up to him, he killed twelve of them with his -own hand, withoy 
being wounded himſelf. 8 N 8 
. Theſe ſurpriſing military exploits at laſt ſtruck terror into Peter hin. 
ſelf; and perceiving his troops were altogether unable to cope with the 
Swedes, he ſent ambaſſadors to treat of peace, which, no doubt, woul 
have been at this time very advantageous to Sweden. Charles, how. 
ever, intoxicated with his ſucceſs, and fancying himſelf invincible, u. 
turned no other anſwer than that he would treat at Moſcow, the capiti 
of the Ruſſian empire. Peter replied, that though his brother Charls 
affected to play Alexander, he would not find him a Darius. He 
was indeed as good as his word; fo that, though Charles was non 
= within 100 leagues of Moſcow, he. found it impoſſible to overcome 
the obſtructions which his enemies had thrown in his way. Determined, 
however, to accomplifh his deſigns at all events, Charles now took the 
road through the Ukraine, but here he met with difficulties even work 
than thoſe he had avoided. The roads were every where deſtroyed; 
they were mifled by their guides; their ally Mazeppa, chief of the coin. 
try, was ruined and diſtreſſed, and their proviſions intercepted. Hs 
general Lewenhaupt, whom he had ordered to follow him with 15000 
men and a convoy of proviſions, was intercepted by a Ruſſian army d 
65,000 men with the Czar himſelf at their head. Dreadful battles took 
place, in which Peter commanded his ſoldiers to fire upon thoſe who fled; 
and even to kill himſelf if he ſhould turn his back; but the Swedes 
_ ſeemed invincible by mortals. The Ruſſians were defeated in every e. 
counter ; and the Swedes, though ſtarved with cold and hunger, purſued 
their march, and, to the number of 4coo, arrived ſafe in the camp d 
Charles, after having deſtroyed 30,0co of their enemies. 
But though the Ruſſians by themſelves could not cope with the de 
diſh army, the natural difficulties they had to encounter ſoon put it eil 
of their power to exert their uſual valour. They were obliged to make 
long marches in the winter of 1708, the moſt ſevere that had beet 
known, even in Ruſſia, for a long time, They were now cloathed Wil 
the ſkins of wild beaſts, like ſavages ; all their dravght-horſes periſhed; 
and thouſands of ſoldiers dropped down with fatigue and hunger; ſ 
that, by the beginning of February, the whole number of Swedes * 
reduced to 18, C00. In this diſaſtrous ſituation Charles, arrived at Pu 
towa, a town on the borders of the Ukraine, where Peter had Jaid up 
his magazines, of which his antagoniſt determined to get poſſchuol 
This, however, he now found impoſſible. The Ruſſians made ſuch q 
obſtinate defence, that Charles was conſtantly repulſed with 125 a 
nay, 8000 of his men were cut off at once by a ſuperior army oi aun 
This was the greateſt blow they had ever received, and undoubte ! 
paved the way fr the great defeat on the 8th of July, 1709. TY F 
fortune was alſo produced in ſome meaſure by the king N 100 
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pok, founded in the heel, fo that he was obliged to be carried in a litter to 
| 1 dhe field of battle; and this being fhattered by a cannon ball, he was 
ur- F y 


believed to be killed, which ſpread a terror through his army. 


crez fortunate day, however, the glory of Sweden was irrecoverahly loſt. 
ut of Imoſt all the brave officers and ſoldiers, who had endured ſugh incre- 
uſand üble fatigues, Were killed or taken priſoners, and doomed to a dread- 
1 One ful captivity in Siberia. The king himſelf would have been taken, had 
ovgit tot Count Poniatowſky, with 500 horſe, ſurrounded him, and with the 
0 x01 Bo deſperate fury broke through ten regiments of the enemy. The 


noaged himſelf from the enemy, and arrived at the Boriſthenes ; but 


. is troops, with himſelf, were obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, for 
2 ant of proviſions to ſubſiſt them, or boats or bridges to enable them to 


dals the river. 


* Charles was entertained with the utmoſt hoſpitality in Turkey, into 
2 be Fhich empire he now fled ; but his extreme obftinacy prevented him 


ven. yet from conſulting the good of his ſubje&ts. Though offered a 


-harles ife paſſage to his own dominions by the king of France, he refuſed to 


. He 
15 now 
ercome 
"mined, 
zok the 
1 work 
royed; 
e Coun- 


lethrone his grand enemy the Czar of Ruſſia. In conſequence of this 
eſolution, he remained in Turkey ſo long, that the affairs of Sweden 
rent every Where to wreck. In 1711, however, he ſeemed very near 
ccompliſhing his purpoſe ; for war was declared againſt Peter, an ar- 


coped up in ſuch a'manner that his deſtruction was inevitable, had not 


|, Tis e empreſs Catherine dexterouſly concluded a treaty. with the Vizir, 
* which was e while Charles poſted to the camp, in full hopes of 
* aking a molt ſevere revenge for the defeat at Poltowa. 8 


Though this might have ſhewed the king of Sweden that no more 


bo fled lopes were to be entertained from the Turks, ſuch was his obſtinacy, 


at he would not quit the country until they were obliged to attempt 
3 1 d drive him out. His paſſion for war now ſeemed to have degenerated 
— 0 nto downright madneſs, and with 300 Swedes he determined to reſiſt 


he Swe⸗ 


1 it ont ne frantic, continued his ſcheme of oppoſition with only 40 ſervants, 


nd two of his generals. With theſe he drove the enemy out of the 


uy | ouſe, and killed 200 of them in a quarter of an hour. Ou this they ſet 
ed wit e houſe on fire; but Charles, finding it impoſſible to extinguiſh the 

* 0.1 mes, determined to get to another, at a ſmall diſtance, which had a 
. 0 one roof. He and his followers iſſued forth from the burning manſion 
5 un hi ſuch fury, that the whole Turkiſh army retreated a little way in 
10 vu oniſhment ; but the king happening to fall down, ſuch numbers ruthed _ 
| laid up pon him that he could not recover himſelf, and was carried by the. 
5 7-on ms and legs to the tent of the Turkiſh commander. N 


ſuch lb i ahh os op Boggs. B jer a cd þ Sed 
eat Jobe  obllinacy, nor determine him to return to his own dominions. Cha- 
Ruff "i at the failure of his favourite ſcheme, and more at his being now 
oubtedi bt 2 priſoner, and treated with familiarity by the Turkiſh Vizir, he 
| - 


0 his bed for ten months; but at laſt, finding that nothing more wus 
. ? done in Turkey, either by fair means or foul, he quitted the do- 
ons of the Gran Seignior on the 14th of October 1714; but Foggy 


This mi 
ing been 


wounds 
N 


rave Lewenhaupt, with 4000 foot, and the remains of the cavalry, diſ- 


eturn, except at the head of a numerous and victorious army, with 
vhich he now hoped to be ſupplied by the Grand Seignior, in order to 
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y of 200,000 men ſent againſt him; and he himſelf, with his army, 
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army of 20, co Janiffaries. This he actually attempted, but the 
dwedes, more wiſe than their maſter, ſurrendered at once. Charles, like 


Even this deſperate adventure could not cure the king of Sweden of 
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N princes. through whoſe. dominions he Was to paſs, had given . 
ders for his entertainment in the moſt. magnificent, manner, he ſhewel 
no mclination to accept of their kindneſs ;. but paſſing in the diſguiſe of, 
German officer through Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtem. 
| erg. the Palatinate Weſtphalia, and Mecklenburg, he arrived at Str, 
ſund, in his own dominions, on the 21ſt of November. 1 5 
The affairs of Sweden were now in ſuch a deplorable ſituation, that the 
kingdom could no longer ſupport the heroiſm of their monarch, nor coul 
all his heroiſm retrieve" the misfortunes occaſioned by his long ſtay i 
Turkey. His furious valour, however; never left him, but ſeemed rather 
to increaſe, until, at laſt, he was killed on the 11th of December 111g, 
at the ſiege of Frederickſhall, in Norway, belonging to the Danes. 
Charles XII. was ſucceeded in his exhauſted bs, almoſt ruined king. 
dom by his ſiſter Ulrica Eleonora, who had been married. to the prince 
of Heſſe. Under them the Swedes recovered their liberties, as has al 
ready been mentioned, but the ſtate of the nation was moſt deplorable 
Engaged in a war with Ruſſia, Denmark, and Saxony, and on the point of 
entering into one with Great Britain, there was a neceſſity for ſacrificing 
a great extent of territory in order to procure peace. As their majeſties 
| had no children, the ſucceſſion to the throne became next an obſed d 
ſome conſequence ; and this was the more neceſſary, as the duke d 
Holſtein was preſumptive heir to the empire of Ruſſia. Four compe- 
titors made their appearance; viz. the duke of Holſtein-· Gottorp, prince 
Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel, nephew to the king, the prince of Denmark 
and the duke of Deux Ponts. By the mediation of Ruſſia, the empreh! 
of which engaged to reſtore all the conqueſts, excepting a ſmall diltn 
of Finland; the biſhop of Lubec was received as hereditary prince d 
Sweden, and heir apparent to the crown. His ſucceſſor, Adolphus Fre 
deric, aſcended the throne in 1751; but by reaſon of the many reſtrant 
at that time laid upon the crown, found his ſituation very diſagreeable 
and at laſt was induced to join with the French party. In 1771 he ws 
ſucceeded by his ſon Guſtavus III. who ſtill poſſeſſes the throne of due. 
den. This prince accepted of the ſovereign authority on the ſame di: 
agreeable terms which had been impoſed ſince the death of Charles XI. 
Among the engagements he entered into at that time, we ſhall extract ths 
following: Abe king promiſes before God to ſupport the governmel 
according to the laws and form eſtabliſhed ; to maintain the rights ad 
liberties of the ſtates; the liberty and ſecurity of all his ſubjects; and b 
reign with N and equity according to the laws of the kingdom 
che form of the regency as it was eſtabliſhed in the year 1720, and con 
formable to the preſent act of capitulation. In conſequence of the d 
claration of the ſtates, the king ſhall regard any perſon who ſhall, Opel 
ly or clandeſtinely, endeavour to es abſolute ſovereignty, 25 U 
enem;; of the kingdom, and a traitor to his country, as every perſon mt 
take an oath reſpecting this matter, before he can take poſſeſſion of an} 
employment: With regard to the affairs-of the cabinet and of the it 
nate, the king promiſes to follow the regulations of the ſenate upon that 
head, which were to be directed by a majority of votes, and never 7 
any thing without, much leſs againſt, their advice. To the end that 1 
couneil of ſtate may be ſo much the more convinced of the invioll 
deſigns of his majeſty, and of his ſincere love for the good of his peo 
he declares them to be entirely diſengaged from their oath of f1deut) 


in caſe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coronation oath, 2 
8 a” 
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n ct. | nitulation- And laſtly, the king threatens any perſon with his highs 
evel. diſpleaſure, who ſhall be ſo inconſiderate as to propoſe to him 
e ofa greater ſhare of power and ſplendor than is marked out in this 
rtems & of capitulation, as his Majeſty deſires only to gain the affections of 
Strak faithful ſubjects, and to be their powerful defender againſt any at- 
mpts which may be made upon their lawful liberties.” WEEKS: 
at the But while the ſtates imagined that they had thus ſecured the mo- 
could uch in a ſtate of abſolute dependence, he was contriving how to ſet 
tay in elf at once beyond their power, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of 
rather e engagement, which he ſeemed to conſider as a matter of mere 
1716 remony. The firſt ſtep he took to accomplith his deſign was to court 
«i bpularity by every poſſible method; and having once endeared him- 
| kings If to the people, he next found means to foment diviſions among 
prince em, and to create diſcontents againſt the eſtabliſhed government. 
has al laing accompliſhed this alfo, his third ſtep was to gain over the mi- 
rab. tary to his intereſt. In this attempt, the fidelity of a private centinel 
ont of ſerves to be particularly noticed. The king, defirous of being ad- 
nlicing ited to the public arſenal the night before the intended revolution, 
ajeſte plied to the centinel juſt mentioned, but was refuſed. * Do you 
ject d now to whom you ſpeak,“ faid the king; “Ves, replied the cen- 
luke o gel, but I know my duty alſo.” A ſufficient number, both of the 
dope, ders and ſoldiers; 3 were already gained over; ſo that, on 
Prince te 19th of Auguſt 1772, the conſtitution was totally overthrown. 
nmark n leſs than an hour, the king became maſter of all the military force 
-mprels Stockholm. Grenadiers with fixed bayonets were ' planted at the 
diſtrict er of the hall where the ſenate were afſembled, ſo that all the mem- 
rince d r were made priſoners in a moment. To prevent any intelligence | ? 
us Fre this tranſaction from being carried to the country; the communica- 3 
train dn with it was cut off by means of loaded cannon properly placed, q 
reale e ſoldiers ſtood ready with lighted matches to fire them on the 4 
be ru aleſt notice, and no perſon was allowed to {tir out of the city without | 
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of * paſſport from the king. All thoſe ſuſpected of attachment to the for- J 
121 0 er conſtitution were put under arreſt, and the ſenators confined in dif- 
es XII 


N rent apartments of the palace: The king viſited all parts of the towngz  '_ 
rat ths order to receive the new oaths of fidelity, which he now impoſed upon 
ernmeſt $ ſubjects. On the day following he removed the general alarm which 


its d. taken place, by a ſpeech; in which he declared, that his only inten- 

3 an0y Mn was to reſtore the tranquillity of the kingdom, by ſuppreſſing the. 

ingoom iltocracy which had taken place, and reviving the old Swedith liberty, 

my * Id the laws of Sweden, as they ſtood before the year 1680. He con- 

ate ed with a ſolemn renunciation of abſolute power; and declaring, f 
ll 17 at he {till eſteemed it his greateſt glory * to be the firſt citizen among 0 
Ys 1 truely free people.” I RED NT os he [: 
lon mY An alſembly of the ſtates was called next day; and; in the proclama- : 
f 0 1 IM for this purpoſe, every member who thould abſent himſelf was . 
2, * featened with being treated as an enemy to his country. They met fl 
pon cordingly ; and as their deliberations were under the influence of F 
"that the ded cannon, over Which ſoldiers were placed with lighted matches, F 


--1abl not to be ſuppoſed that any thing could be tranſacted contrary to f 
nyt 5 e melination of the prince. They complied with every thing required 1 
s Po Mem. A new form of government was ſigned by the marſhal of the | | 
d to tf dau the ſtates took an oath to the king, dictated by himſelf. When f 
a late 5s concluded, the king, taking out a book of pſalms from his pocket, fg q 
nn 4 Vor. I; | | | 7 an 4 ; | 
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and taking off his crown, began to fing Te Deum, in which he was joip 
ed by the whole aſſembly. He then informed them, that he deſigned y 
. eall a meeting of the ſtates in fix years after; and has ever ſince cy 
- nued to enjoy the deſpotic authority which he aſſumed at that time, hy 


reaſon to repent of the change. . 5 


MUSCOVY, or the Empire of RUSSIA 


| than r5e0 miles, and in breadth from north to ſouth about 1100. h 
its utmoſt extent, it comprehends a great part of Tartary, now knom 


Aſia, from the northern coaſts of the Baltic Sea, to the eaſtern ext 
mity of the Aſiatic continent. On the north it extends from the Iv 
zen Ocean to lat. 47 N.; being bounded on the ſouth by Poland 
Chineſe Tartary, &c. Its extent indeed is greater than either the en 


them both put together; being very little leſs than all the reſt of I 


determine any thing with certainty ; the moſt probable opinion is, thi 


a*which the ancient capital Muſcow was built. According to M. Vo 
_ taire's deſcription of this empire, it contains 16 different provinces 0 
governments, . beſides part of Carelia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Livonia, a 
part of Finland, which were conquered from Sweden in the time! 
Charles IT. The duchy of Courland in Poland is alſo now entis 


Vas ceded to Ruſſia at the concluſion of the laſt war; however, 3s ll 
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has made uſe of it with ſuch moderation, that the Swedes have had lig, 


t 


Eko and ASIA. 


N 3 ＋ Els vaſt empire en 
Extent, Situation, N nn and Diviſian. from 237 to 6c* E. loy 


and from 4) to 72 N. lat.; being in length from eaſt to weſt not lt 


by the name of Siberia; including, in fhort, the whole of Europe ad 


Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine Sea, Great Tartan 
pire of Alexander, or that of the Romans, or even nearly equallny 


rope, as will appear from its dimenſions in the general table forme 
Jun. TIE 1 8 
Concerning the origin of the names Ruſſia and Mufcovy, we cant 


the former is derived from the Ruff, or Boruſſ, the ancient inhabitant 
and that the name of Muſcovy is derived from the river Moſca, d 


under the dominion of the Empreſs, and the peninſula of Crim Tat 


peninſula is ſtill a ſubje& of diſpute, it cannot with propriety be # 
counted, as yet, a part of the Ruſſian dominions. In the follow 
Table the various diviſions of the Ruſſian empire, with their extent 4 
Kapital cities, are exhibited at one view. 8 
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| | 3 IS N 1 4 * is i 
_ -. Ruffianempire| Square. |. [a | 2 
in Europe. Miles. | & | & Chief Cites. 
Ruſ. or Muſc. 784, 60001 1 $9|r069/Muſcow. 5 
ew Don Collaes, | 57,;-. | 40-| 28; Panchina, + \ 
Greek Church. 5 Belgorod, 72,950] 376 236 Waronetz. 
| Uk. Coſſacs, 44,91 | 332] 2 6Kiow,” 
Lapland, 74, . 459 275 Kola 
— {| Ruſ Finland, } 41,4 [3228 Wyburg. 
NS EE EE | 
Ke 2 1 5 5 6 Lat. 60 N. 
pi UE [1ngria, | 95 zl 176 9>Peterfþurgh J L352 5E. 8 
a It | > i zer a. a p IX Nen. . BI > 
urks in 1783. 3 Crim Tar. 6,259 e e 1 
Empire of Ruf. | ? | 
| in Aſia. | | I 5 ö 
PPP ; 
1 ns 188 & Tartary. 2,050,00731 55 tcO1Tobolſkys +4 
olators. CKalm Tart. | 85 „ 0210 | 755|aftrachans | 
— — 3,991,085 38 — — 
Ross 1A has been alſo ſubdivided into the following Province, 
[ 1. Livonia, | 7 3 { 16. Rezan, or Pereſlaf, 
| 2. Smolenſko. E 117. Belozero. 5 | 
3. Zernigof, | 8 18. Wologda. 
F1 o NO Weng N 5 19. Jeraſlaf, 
| . Ukraine, or country 20. Tweer. 
of the Old Coſſacs. 2 | 21. Moſcow. 
q 6. Bulgar. ' = 122. Belgorod. 
7. Kala. hy | 
g. Tſcheremiſfi. 23. Lapland. | = 
Teber 1 


9. Little Novogrod. 


(10, Don Coſſacs. 115 


[11, Great Novo 
12. Ruſſian Finland. 
{ 13. Kexholm, _ 
14. Kaleria. 

(15. Ingria. 


Northern Provinces. 


25. Ballamorenſkey, 
| 26. Meſeen. 1 80 
J 27. Dwina. 

28. Syrianes. 

29. Permia. 

30. Rubeninſki. 
131. Belaeſeda 


7 


From the account of Ruſſia lately publiſhed by the Rev. Mr Tooke, 
lain ts the Britiſh factory at Peterſburgh, we learn, that the Ruſſian 
"pre contains the following nations; ſome of which, 
*counted rather diſtin tribes than diſtin& nations. 
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1. The Tartars, 1 2 Th. 8 | oF 
*% rs, 3. The Tartars of Tobo | 
5 J | nt Nogayan may 1 * 
r | 25; The Tartacs of the Ob, be 
F. The "204 F RA 1 Jo! Ib f dal 1 joe 
5 
2. The Jakutans, * - || 20. The — 1 
8. The Voguls, 30. The Abinzes ; . 
9. The Tunguſians, 31. The Kurili Ns ge 
. The Laplanders |} 32. The 78 Tomo; Taxi _ 
12 = 125 3 3 8 . 7 _ 

[2. The Eſthonians, II 33. The Kiſtim and Touli . 
13. The Lettonians, nl 225 * Fitim mY Touliben b ren 
1s The Lots. © . 
CC % Bonghariane,” Mac 
16. The Tſchermiſſes, 36. The Tes afin "Sg 3 
17. The Ticouwaſches, 55 37 The Baſchkirians oma 
J8. The Votiaks, I 28. The Barahinzes qa 
19. The Mordvines 39. The Meſiſceraik: 5 . 
20. The Terptyaireis, ; |} 40. The Beltirians 8 ve 
21. 8 of Kaſan and 41. The Kirkguiſians, * 
e ee ee 
n een mac ol; 43. The Kamtſchadales, reme ri 
Air, Soil, Vegetable, and Mineral Produdtions. By reaſon ark 
Extent of this country, we may naturally ſuppoſe Tas thats is a ; . 
verſity both in the climate and foil of different parts of it. In Ruff vin 0 
Proper the climate is exceſſively ſevere in the winter time, the therme Eil 
ag ſtanding, for a great part of that ſeaſon, from 40 to. 32 degrees beat abs 
wy the freezing point, and ſometimes even lower. 'Dr John CleWnantit 
ing, who gives this account, having reſided eleven years in Riſſa, i nd fo G 
forms us, that the inhabitants of Britain can have no proper idea oo oth b 
oh degree of cold, It makes the eyes water if a perſon walks out, e ch 
5 at water quickly freezing, hangs from the eye laſhes in ſmall icicleſÞrcathed 
The lungs are hurt, and a difficulty of breathing produced by it, ſo thy jult 
it is common to breathe through a muff, in order to mitigate the col hey 
in ſome degree. The peaſants, who commonly wear their bears, ha that 
them hanging at their chins in a ſolid lump of ice; though even in th . 
ſtate they are found to preſerve the glands of the throat greatly fu erally c 
— 8 of the cold; and the ſoldiers who do not wear the din e 
e are obliged for that purpoſe to have an handkerchief tied und m 
1 * their chin. The mot ſurpriſing effect of this degree of cold, is, n ola 
It deprives water of its power of conducting electricity, and gives it! dabroa 
8 8 an electric per ſe; hence in ſome ſtates of the atmoſpbeß ey ma; 

2 e 3 4 uflia by friction will attract and repel light bodies, em happy 
parks, c. like the cylinder of an electrical machine; and, not wil dense, t 
ſtanding the extreme cold, theſe ſparks will kindle ſpirit of wine, gut eir utn 
24. or any ſuch combultib'e bodies, as readily as thoſe from a cos In thi 
On a ectrical machine. In very ſevere winters, even the birds hung me: 

| gh one to drop down dead out of the air ; and boiling water throne abo 
9 engine, has fallen down to tlie earth in pieces of ice. e meat 


: rg Wan 2 pint bottle of water frozen into a lump of ſolid ice 1" . occal 
Vor and a quarter. Strong ale will freeze in this degree of cold 0 imme 


Why 3 M 
* . 
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ow o of Fahrenheit); but there remains in the centre of the ice a 

all quantity of very ſtrong liquid, which cannot be totally frozen by 

u degree of cold Whatever. The reaſon of this is, that pure ſpirit is 
capable of being congealed by any degree of cold hitherto diſcovered; 

nd therefore, though the aqueous parts may freeze, the ſpirituous part 

tires from the cold, or rather is forced inward by the congelation of 

he reſt ; whence the unfrozen part in the middle is as inflammable as 

randy. EE ER LI £2, PERRY | F a CES. F 

bel extreme colds are very often irreſiſtible by the powers of cir- 

wation in the human body, and people will have their noſes or other 

arts of their faces frozen as they walk along the ſtreets. In this caſe, 

is remarkable, that the perſon is generally inſenſible of his misfortune, 

l informed of it by ſome perſon who meets him. The only method 

f preſerving himſelf then is to rub the affected part with ſnow, Dri- 
ers bf carriages frequently incur great danger from the cold, being 

metimes found dead on their ſeats. It is remarkable too, that fach | 

fortunes happen much more readily to. thoſe who drink ſpirituous li- 

ors by way of preventative, than to ſuch as do not. The beſt remedy 

itherto diſcovered is, to take a little quantity of the Peruvian Bark be- 

ore the perſon ſets out on his journey. 80 „ 
From all this, however, we muſt not ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of 

uſa are deſtitute of the means of preſerving themſelves from the ex- 

reme rigour of their climate. The caſe indeed is very much otherwiſe; 

or all thoſe in tolerably good circumſtances fall upon ſuch methods of 

creening themſelves from the cold, that they are ſeldom affected by it 
ther within doors or without. Their houſes are warmed by an oven, 

ing ſeveral flues; and having once lighted the fire thoroughly, ſo that 

te thick ſmoke goes off, they ſhut the chimney cloſe, which drives the 1 

jeat and ſteam of the fire all round the room. Thus a very ſmall n 

juantity of wood will ſerve to warm a room for the ſpace of 24 hoursz As 

nd ſo effectual is this method, that the children fit in ſuch rooms with 

o other covering than their ſhirts. In. this method, indeed, the vapour 

the charcoal is diffuſed through the room, and muſt undoubtedly be 7 

reathed in by the parties who fit in it. Such a practice, therefore, it 

ay juſtly be apprehended, would prove fatal in this country; but per- 

aps the ſuperior cold of the Ruſſian climate may moderate the effects 

it that pernicious vapour. Theſe ſtoves may be regulated very exactly 

means of thermometers, and the windows of the better ſort have ge- 

rally double glaſs frames; thoſe of the poorer claſs being very ſmall, 

id in ſome places are ſhut up during winter by a piece of ice, which is 
und more effectually to anſwer the purpoſe of keeping out the cold 

ban glaſs, or any other matter they can fall upon. When the Ruſſians 

Þ abroad, they are effectually ſecured againſt the cold by furs, that 

e may in a manner bid defiance to its utmoſt power. It is, however, 

happy circumſtance for them, that in winter, while the cold is very 

tenſe, there is generally very little wind; when it happens otherwiſe, 

ar utmolt precautions are ſcarce ſufficient to guard againſt its effects. 

In this country, the intenſe cold of winter is made uſe of for preſer- 

"ug meat, which it does much better than even ſalt. This is uſually 
Ne about the end of October, when the froſt ſets in very ſeverely 

© meat is put into tubs in layers, with ſnow interpoſed, and is N - 9 

it occaſionally when wanted. On taking it out, however, it muſt not 
immediately put on the fire, as in this caſe it would appear as if 
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flilver and copper; and in ſome other places of the empire are whol 


182 1 USS IA. 
rotten... It muſt be previouſly thawed by immerſion in cold Water, whe 


2 cruſt of ſolid ice is very ſoon formed around it. In like manner mul 5 % 
Toren cabbage or other vegetables be thawed before they are dreſel err to 
In the ſouthern parts of this empire the day is only z 5% hours long in ie two 
ſummer, but in the moſt nertherly parts, upwards of two months. de Tart 
With regard to the produce of Ruſſia, we may naturally imagine tat Atop! 
only the ſouthern parts will be found capable of producing grain. ee rive 
the others, the ſame objeAions muſt naturally ariſe that occur in Icelan e Balti 
Lapland, &c. Even in theſe places, the art of agriculture is but oe, afte 
late date, fo that formerly the inhabitants were obliged to uſe the m. riſthet 
ſerable ſuecedaneum of powdered bark of trees and fiſh bones mixed . ning 
gether. Even yet the lower claſs of people live very miſerably, and an ad of th 
much. obliged to the great quantities of muſhrooms naturally produced burn 
by the ſoil for their ſubſiſtence. In ſome places the ground is fit for pat; catar: 
turage, or will yield rice, melons, rhubarb, hemp, flax, & c. Honey ih Ruff 
alſo very plentiful throughout the empire, and the peaſants, or boors, ag e and 


they are called, are very careful in raiſing large quantities of it. Fh rr is r: 
this they make metheglin, which ſerves them for their ordinary drin 
but they likewiſe extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brandy 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians lived in a ſtate of fi 
vage barbarity, and were almoſt entirely ignorant of agriculture ; but 
that prince was at the utmoſt pains to introduce among them ſo uſeful 
an art, and his ſucceſſors have followed his example in this reſpe 
The great fertility of the ſouthera provinces of the empire, therefore 
gives reaſon to hope, that in a ſhort time the miſerable mode of ſubli 
ence which the people are obliged to adopt will be greatly changed 
and that grain will become as plentiful throughout the empire as in an 
part of Europe. As the country is interſected with many great n 
vers, there can be but little difficulty of forming a communication be el are 
tween one province and another, ſo that thoſe which produce no gras beir 
may be ſupplied without difficulty from the others. 5 | 
With reſpe& to metals, Ruſſia ſeems to be as well ſupplied as Sv 
den, provided the inhabitants had equal fkill in ſmelting and manufac 
turing them. On the confines of Siberia, there are rich mines ( 


mountains of iron ore, ſo rich as to yield from 50 to 70 per cent. l 
theſe mines likewiſe the loadſtone is to be met with | 
Rivers, Mountains, Foreſts, &c. The moſt confiderable rivers of ti 
empire are the Volga or Wolga, whoſe courſe, including all its turning ve con 
is ſcarce inferior to that of the great river of the Amazons in South M it ex 
merica. This, after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, diſchar i lot, | 
ſelf into the Caſpian Sea, pouring down into it ſuch immenſe quant 
of water at certain ſeaſons, that the river itſelf looks like a ſea. Th 
viver is not only remarkable for its vaſt ſize, but for the immenſe numbe 
of fiſh it contains. Its annual inundations likewiſe fertilize the count 
around it, like the Nile or the Niger in Africa. Its navigation 156 
interrupted by a ſingle catara& during the whole of its vaſt extent FW whole 
eourfe. As it approaches the Caſpian Sea, it divides and ſubdivides if | 
ſelf into a greater number of ſtreams than any other river in the kno ſounds 
world, fo that at laſt it diſcharges itſelf into that ſea by no fewer ta tel, 
0 mouths. By means of this river, the city of Moſcow has a com iter ab 
nication with al! the ſouthern parts of the empire, and even with Ce 


gia, Perſia, Tartary, and other countries bordering upon the Cal N 
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© The Don, anciently the Tanais, forms the boundary between 
rope and Alia for a conſiderable way. As it approaches in one place 
u to the Wolga in its courſe, an attempt was lately made to join 
e two together by a canal, but it was defeated by the incurſions of 
d Tartars. This river diſcharges itſelf into the Palus Mceotis, or Sea 
{ Aſoph, after a courſe of about 400 miles. There are two conſider- 
he rivers of the name of Dwina; one of which diſcharges itfelf into 
e Baltic at Riga; the other riſes near Uſtiaga, and falls into the White 
a, after having divided itſelf into two branches near Archangel. The 
ſoriſhenes, now the Dnieper, is likewiſe a very large river ; which, 


id of the Tartars called Nagalſoh, falls at laſt into the Euxine Sea, at 
nburn near Oczakow. The navigation of this river is interrupted by 
z cataraQs, at a ſmall diſtance from each other. The river Tunguſka 
Ruſſian Tartary, abounds with many different kinds of fiſh, efpecially 
e and ſturgeon, both of which grow to an extraordinary ſize. This 
er is remarkable for the great cataract, or water - fall, of Shamanſkoi. 
je fall of this torrent is not lefs than half a league in extent, running 
ween two rocky hills, with a bottom of the fame. The appearance 


adful noiſe, which may be heard in calm weather at the diſtance of 
; Engliſh miles. Notwithſtanding all this terrific appearance, how- 


p, that the veſſels: which come down are feldom more than 12 minutes 
palling through the whole extent; though they muſt undoubtedly be 
great danger on account of the many rocks, ſome of which are above 


e water, oecaſion the dreadful roaring noiſe already mentioned. The 
{els are unloaded before they undertake this dangerous voyage, the 
ods being carried all the way over land till they paſs the cataract. 


s ſhipped on each fide. The ſteerſman directs the people by the mo- 
n of an handkerchief, the noiſe of the cataract being too loud to al- 
v any human voice to be heard; the veſſel is alſo cloſe covered, in or- 
[to prevent the water, which frequently dathes over them, from en- 


gear paſſes without ſome unfortunate accident, chiefty through the 
of ſkilful pilots. When the veſſels run upon the rocks, either ſuch 
are concealed or otherwiſe, they are daſhed to pieces in an inſtant ; 


be ployed, during all which time the veſſels muſt be drawn up by means 
unt indlaſſes, capſtans, and other powerful machines; notwithſtanding 
18 10 


Thich, they will ſometimes not make above the length of themſelves 
whole day. COIN | Fur p . 5 5 


el. The north-eaſtern. and moſt northerly provinces are in a 


r towards. the northern part, where there lies the famous ridge, 
Ja to be thoſe called the Riphgan mountains, but now known by the 
* F name 


ming through Lithuania, the territory of the Coſſacs called . 


it is tremendous, and the fall of it among the rocks makes a moſt 


t, this cataract may be navigated both up and down. The fall is ſo 
ter, and others but very little below it, and which, by the daſhing of 


bey have two rudders, one before, and the other behind, and have 


ng, Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, however, there is felddom 


[8 it even an eaſy matter to recover the dead bodies of ſuch as are 
+ loſt, though many croſſes are erected at the places where fuch 
ks have happened, and where the dead bodies have been buried. 
gong againſt the ſtream of this cataract, fix or ſeven days are often 


u great part of Ruſſia is Rill in a very wild and uncultivated ſtate, 
dounds with many extenſive foreſts, which ſupply the inhabitants 


Mer abſolutely deſart. The country, in general, is flat and level, 
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| name of the, Zimnopsiar, and ſametimes'the Girls of tie Earth. Paz 


Harly the caſe in the road from Peterſburgh to Pekin, and from the fan 
City to the northern part of France. ' 3 


it can get the better of, and 1s ſaid to abound moſtly in the foreſts of 
trees. There are an infinite number of other wild creatures, which ſup 
ply the inhabitants with the furs neceſſary to preſerve them from the 


. eſteemed more valuable than thoſe of other parts. They have hort 
cows, and ſheep; but the ordinary breed of theſe animals is ſmall, thougl 

a a larger one of horſes for war and carriage was encouraged by Cz; 
Peter. In former times, the camel and dromedary were the only be; 
of burden known in ſeveral parts of this empire: e 
Ihe birds are the ſame with thoſe in the countries already deſcribed 


much more here than in the adjacent regions. The roes of the ſturgeo 
beluga is of the ſhape of a ſturgeon, but larger; being from 15 to 2otee 


of ſolid ſubſtance, called the be/uga-/tone, is frequently met with. This 
by profeſſor Pallas ſuppoſed to belong to the parts of generation of ib 
fiſh, and is met with in the maſs of fleſh lying over the poſterior pa 


the Carpathian mountains alſo run through this country, on the weſt ſai 
of the river DniSper ; and the mountains of Caucaſus, reaching from tho 
Black to the - Caſpian Sea, bound an immenſe plain, which extends h 
the ſea, or rather lake of Oral. In other places bf the empire, however 


* 


we ſhall not meet with a ſingle hill for an immenſe way, as is panicy 


Animalr. Thoſe of Ruſſia are moſtly the fame with fuch as have 2 
ready been deſcribed in the other northern countries of Europe. Thy 
Iynx, ſo famous for its quickneſs of fight, is to be met with in this em 


ire. It is exceedingly ravenous, and preys upon almoſt every creature 


extreme cold; and the furs of the Ruſhan black foxes and ermines, an 


but, with regard to the fiſhes, ſturgeon, cod, falmon, and beluga, abound 


and beluga are uſed in making the caveare, fo much held in eſtimation 
that it is ſometimes ſent as a preſent even to kings and princes. Th 


in length, on which account it is called the large ſturgeon. It oſia 
weighs from nine to 16 or 18 hundred weight; and in opening it a lin 


of the dorſal ſpine, which ſupplies the place of a kidney. When neu any pl: 


taken from the fiſh, it is ſoft and moiſt, but ſoon hardens in the air. 1eftruQic 
_ virtues in medicine, though undoubtedly very trifling, are yet held mes ha 
ſuch eſtimation, that a ſingle tone commonly ſells for the price of the in] 


ruble. It is about the ſize of an hen's egg, and commonly of a fate bere ag 


' oval ſhape. It is ſcraped and given in water by the natives, in caſes Mad of 


difficult labour, and diſeaſes of children. 1 Be e tberwiſe 
- Inhabitants, Manners, and Cuſtoms. With regard to the number r the h 


inhabitants in this vaſt empire, tome authors have erred ſo much, a lome | 
calculate it only at ſeven millions; a paucity altogether incredible, uus, a 
we conſider the vaſt armies brought into the field by the Ruſſian o The þ 


| reigns, both in ancient and modern times, Voltaire, however, [70 tient a; 

lik taken in 1747, ſhews, that there were at that time no fewer tha ors, P 
6, 646, 390 males who paid the capitation tax; from which the ne anifeſte 
computation that can be made muſt make the whole amount to be abo the v 


20 millions. In the lift above mentioned, indeed; boys and old 1 d oppreſ 


are included, but none of the female ſex, nor even the boys born lis ex: 
tween the making of one regiſter of lands and another. To this lit Wing alf 
we are to add at leaſt 350,000 ſoldiers, with 200,000 nobility and cler cam 
all of whom are exempt from the capitation tax, as well as foreign ett acti 


ef all kinds; and according to M. Voltaire, the inhabitants of the delt f. 


N* z. Ga AE 


Ingria, Carelia, part of Fin- 
artars ; as the Coſſacs, Kal. 
well L, 4 country of immenſe ex- 
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Lower olaſ# of pepple paying capitation ta, 18,000,000 n , | 
Conquered provinces, s... 15,20% 0 , * 1 

| Noble families, „„ - FC 60,000 Ep [EH 
Ong. |» * 100% 44 
Military, + - - „„ 42... NG. l 
| Viraine, Siberia, Calaes, . | 350,000 4 
e ee 1 5 5 20,100,000 _ Wb 
Ind if to theſe we add the inhabitants of Crim and part of Cuban 1 
zrtary, there will till be another million; however, as the final poſ- $ "Uh; 


on of the Crimea is only to be determined by the event of the pre- 
nt war, we muſt ſtill look upon this addition as a matter of uncertainty. 
ven this largeſt number, however, is but a very thin population for a 
ountry ſo vaſt in its extent; ſo that there is reaſon to ſuppoſe the num- 
of inhabitants to have been formerly much greater than now; and 
is will appear the more probable, when we conſider the prodigious | 
Farms of barbarians Who frequently emigrated from the preſent empire 
Ruſſia, to fall upon that of the Romans. In the opinion of ſome au- 
dors, indeed, there is 'a ſimilar decreaſe of population obſervable in 
ther countries, which they endeavour to account for from the operation 
peſtilential diſeaſes, particularly the ſmall-pox, and the venereal diſ- 
aſe, as well as the baneful effects of ſpirituous liquors taken in immo- 
erate quantities. It is impoſſible, however, to ſuppoſe, but that in 
lany places this thinneſs of inhabitants muſt be owing in part to the 
elution occaſioned by the prodigious flaughters which at various 
nes have taken place in the different parts of Ruſha, The barbarity 
the inhabitants alſo neceſſarily occaſions thinneſs of population; for 
dere agriculture is neglected, or cannot be practiſed, each inhabitant 
lt of neceſſity require a larger ſpace of ground for his ſupport than 
lterwiſe, unleſs the ground ſpontaneouſly bring forth what is neceſſary 
Ir the human ſubfiſtence without any trouble. This indeed is the caſe 
ſome places under the torrid zone, where the inhabitants, though bar- 
arous, are very numerous, but cannot be ſo in Ruſtta  _ 
The Ruffians, properly ſo called, are ſtrong and hardy ; incredibly 
went and ſubmiſſive, in an extreme degree, to the will of their ſupe- 
ors. Hence they are capable of becoming excellent ſoldiers, as was 
lanifeſted in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, where, notwithſtand- 
g the vaſt military genius and reſources of that monarch, he was at laſt 
 opprefled by the Ruſſian power, that there ſeemed to be no poſſibility 
us extricating himſelf, Their manner of living in their own country 
ang alſo very mean, it thence happens that they can bear the hardſhips 
la campaign much better than moſt other nations; and behave in the 
lt ative manner in the field, even when fed with the coarſeſt and 
udeſt fare, as well as in the molt parſimonious manner. 
eG | „ The 


# 


— —_ 


— 


the ſovereign and his courtiers but precious ſtones; though ſuch v 
| the ignorance of the people, that none of theſe ſplendid dreſſes could iP" the 


. f 


as in other European countries, It was alſo a ſtudy of the emperor Fet 


o — —¼ 


 ſabjects that violent predilection for their native ſoil, which prevell 


186 . 
The complexion of the Ruſſians differs very little from that af f 
Britiſh ; but the ladies are ſaid to be fond of heightening their beam 


with paint. The rigour of their winters too, when the ground is covers 
with ſnow for ſeveml months, likewiſe impairs the eyes by the vehemen 


reflection of the light; and hence the ſight of moſt of the inhabitant de is 


Ruſſia ſeems to be deficient. In former times they were extremely m 
and barbarous ; and indeed the foundation of their future civilizai,! 1077 
was laid by a prince, at leaſt half a barbarian himſelf, viz. Peter H emo 
Great. At that time, beſides their other vices, they were particulay Wing 


addicted to that of drunkenneſs, in which not only the common people hurch, 


but even the boyars or nobles indulged themſelves without reftraint: ng umber 
indeed, even to this day, has it been found practicable to curb it; u that 
we are informed by the lateſt travellers, that on holidays, neither priel ride pri 


nor ladies are aſhamed of being drunk. When Peter the Great aſcend ought 


the throne. there were no fewer than 4000 brandy ſhops in Moſcow Hard 
capital of the empire; and while the body of the people lived in a mile" 
able ſtate of idleneſs and intoxication, the court was the molt ſplendid MP” be 


the world. Scarce could the magnificence of the Mogul, or Emperor ded eit 


In an account given by the Earl of Carliſle of an embaſſy to his C:an(i# it wor 


Majeſty, he informs us, that he could diſcern nothing in the robes ( Haas 
e have 


China, equal that of the Czar of of Calico leaſt with regard to def eurge © 


manufactured in the country, but were the work of Italians, Germ: vent ern 
or people of different nations. The whole wealth of the nation bei ©27P! 


thus almoſt entirely exhapſted on the court, nothing but the moſt ſhod ceaſed, 
ing examples of poverty and barbarity were to be met with in the {treets ; 
which abuſe was in a great meaſure corrected by the alterations in died tc 
made by Peter. The nobles were obliged to lay aſide their coſtly Al tended 


as, dur 


atic robes, and to dreſs like other Europeans. A fimilar reformatig*'>) 2% 
took place in the dreſs of the commonalty, who were even obliged no leſs 
cut off their beards. As they had an univerſal and abſolute contem r betwe 


for learning of all kinds, Peter endeavoured by every poſſible means be grave 


ep then 
id with 
dt beliey 


introduce uſeful knowledge among them. He introduced the art 
ſhip-building, as well as ſeveral other uſeful branches of manufactu 
and made many ſalutary regulations, to be afterwards more fully || ru 
ken of. He alſo attempted to poliſh them, and in this he undoubted 3 
ſucceeded much better with ſuch a people than a more polite legilat uniſh1 
However, he eſtabliſhed aſſemblies and places of public diverſion amd 1 1 dea 
them, eftabliſhing alſo rules for the behaviour of thoſe who frequenii ed by 
them. Since his time theſe have been much improved, ſo that an I pretend 


liſh or French gentleman may now ſpend his time as agreeably in Ruf aj 


e moſt {] 
I ſome I 
Te hung 
nere the) 
e boring 
if thoug 
lelties, 

the ſev, 
with 


but much 1nore of his ſucceſſors, to eradicate from the minds of! 


them from ever viſiting other countries in order to improve themſehe 
and in this they have ſucceeded ſo well, that Ruſſian nobilit) 
how to be met with at every court in Europe. The education of yo 
noblemen is even an abject of particular care to her Imperial Mis 
herſelf. es | | > 
Among a people ſo lately emerged, or rather only juſt emerging in 
Harbariſm, it js no wonder to find many ſtrange and abſurd cultol 
Many of theſe are now indeed fallgn into diſuſe, but abundance * 


1 


15 . 
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dein; and ja noting are they more conſpicuous than what relates to 
Larriage- The agreement of a match betwixt the parents, without 
> conſent of the parties, or even without their baving ſeen each other, 
common; but the following ceremony ſeems to be peculiar to Ruſſia. 
When a marriage is determined upon in the manner juſt mentioned, the 
ide is examined ſtark naked by a number of female friends, who en- 
your to amend any perſonal defects ſhe may labour under; a crown 
Cwormwood is put upon her head on the wedding-day, and after the 
remony is over, the clerk throws an handful of hops on her head; 


* 


bag ſhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. On her removal from 
March, ſhe is in ſome. places ſtill conveyed to her own houſe with a 
eder of indecent and barbarous ceremonies ; though it muſt be own= 
cat theſe are every where falling into diſuſe. In former times the 
ride preſented the bridegroom with a Whip on her wedding-day, and 
ought herſelf ill- treated if her huſband did not frequently apply it af- 
, wards 3 though cauſe was ſeldom given for this complaint, the 
chan huſbands being the moſt barbarous in the world. That this 
c: che caſe, indeed, appears from the circumſtance of its being pro- 


ded either by law, or contract of marriage, that the hnſband ſhall not 
ourge or broil his wife to death; to which monſtrous exceſſes of cruel- 
vit would appear that they had not unfrequently gone. 
Funeral Ceremonies. Theſe are in many reſpects as abſurd as what 
e have juſt now related concerning their marriages, and partly ariſe 
Mm the little knowledge they have of Chriſtianity, and their conſe- 
tent erroneous opinions about the ſtate of the dead. Having drefled 
te corpſe, their next work is to hire a prieſt to pray for the foul of the 


uried to the grave, which is done with many vehement geſticulations, 
ergyman, is then produced by tlie officiating prieſt, who pretends that it 
no leſs than a paſſport for the ſoul of the deceaſed to heaven. This is 


te grave for 40 days, during which time the relations of the deceaſed 


id with a view to deliver the ſoul from purgatory, for the Rufſians do 
It believe in this, but to aſſiſt him in the long journey they imagine 


e ſpirit bas from this world to the place of its final abode. 


It to death for any crime whatever. This, however, is often indirectl 
aded by the ſeverity of their knout and other puniſhments, which, it 


ws of a remarkably cruel diſpoſition, did not pretend to any obſervance 
| ome parts of his dominions, particularly the banks of the Wolga, 
Te hung up by hundreds and thouſands, upon iron hooks, by the ribs, 
c boring the tongue, or cutting it out, are practiſed in this coun- 
W though the ſovereign humanely attempted to put a ſtop to ſuch 


ties. Indeed there is no patt of the world more rewatkable either 


e with which they are borne, than Ruſſia, Even that of baniſhment 


ceaſed. The body 1s generally kept above ground for eight or ten 
185 Mk all which time the prieſt ſprinkles it with holy water: Oti 
tended to repreſent ſorrow, a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop and another 
ut between the. fingers of the corple, and the prieſt ſays prayers over 
ep themſelves almoſt perpetually iritoxicated. Theſe prayers are not 
Puniſhments. By the law of Ruſſia, it is ſaid, that no perſon is to be 
pretended, are not deſigned to affect the life. Peter the Great, who 
lis regulation, but inflicted death, and that with circumſtances of 


e moſt ſhocking barbarity. During his reign, the robbers who infeſt- 


lere they were left to periſh in the moſt dreadful manner. Even yet, 


the ſeverity of the puniſhments inflicted, or the obſtinate perſeve- 
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© 15 often attended with ſuch circumſtances of N 2s to prove M one 
not only from the hardſhip the ne people ſuffer in the mina it 
which they are condemned, but even from the very fatigue of the zes. 
ney. Baniſhment to Siberia is the common puniſhment of felon; ; WI til 
after being branded on the cheek and forehead, are doomed to pen be v 
tual flavery in the mines of Norſhinſk; though ſometimes they are fg nel. 
to the public works at Cronſtadt, and other places. About 1600 ent 
2000 convicts are conſtantly employed in the mines juſt mentione bes of 
where they are all confined in barracks, except ſuch as are married; H IIed! 
— latter being allowed to build huts in the neighbourhood of the min ed re 
for the reſidence of their families. The knout is one of the moſt ca beria. 
mon puniſhments in Ruſſia, and is of two kinds, the ſingle and do mies 
both of which are terrible. The inſtrument of puniſhment in both h ons 
thong made of the ſkin of a wild afs, fo hard that a ſingle ſtroke is ntine 
pable of cutting the fleſh to the bone; and thus the executioner ; beria 
pable of killing the miſerable patient with three or four ſtrokes prop Ioome: 
applied to the ribs. In the ſingle knout, the culprit is only condeme aal ba 
45 bear the torture occaſioned by this inſtrument ; but, in the do oedes 
Enout, he has the additional torment of being lifted up with his amo thi 
tied behind his back by means of a cord let over a pully, in ſuch a m reſee 
ner as to diſlocate the joints of both ſhoulders, and in this caſe the Hades: 
is applied as already mentioned. Some have been known to rech ined 
after 300 ſtrokes of the knout moderately applied, but in generalMivilize: 
much ſmaller number would prove fatal; indeed the inſtances of de ed, fo 
having been occafioned by this puniſhment are fo many, that it is rant 
common for a furgeon to attend, in order to determine the preciſe I btaine 
ment when it ſhould ſtop. The knout is ſometimes inflicted on eb as nov 
and till lately upon men of quality, and even ladies. On the we be wor 
when we conſider the monſtrous ſeverity of the Ruſſian puniſhmeni he co 
under which as many die as in other countries where capital puniſumeſ k p): 
are directly inflicted, we can ſcarce give them much credit for the e civi 
manity of their laws. VF Jought | 
.” Method of Travelling. This is performed in the winter time in { Mankin 
ges made of the bark of the linden tree, and drawn by rein- deer, ition « 
min Lapland; though in the internal parts of the empire, horſes em, : 
employed inſtead of the rein-deer. The method of travelling in fed Parbaro 
is brought to much greater perfection here than in Lapland; ſor erer, 
the ſledge roads are well beaten, which indeed does not take place habitab 
the month of February, theſe carriages have a kind of coach eredted N 
on them, where the traveller may lie at his eaſe, and ſecure bine as e; 
from the inclemency of the weather, by being well wrapped up in t impr 
Even the Empreſs herſelf is drawn in a machine of this kind, but it 15Pory, : 
a much larger ſize than the common, being drawn by 24 poſt- haze filth 
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and having a bed, table, and other conveniences for four people. alty, ; 

' Of the different Nations in the Ruſſian Empire. Many of theſe naboliiare litt 

"who were formerly wandering Tartars, have been induced, ſince e ſun 

: ſubjection to Ruſſia, to lay aſide their roving and unſettled method Klieve | 
living, and to reſide in fixed habitations, and cultivate the glei eticiar 

Others have greatly changed their barbarous practices; and, tho fumber 

g not yet thoroughly civilized, have made ſuch advances towards it, zot the 

i the accounts formerly given of them are by no means to be dept ha 
=_— upon; nor indeed can any, except the very lateſt, be reckoned au tckon 7 
; tic. Some of the Tartar tribes, however, ſtill retain their fo don to 
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0er of Wing, among whom are the wandering Kalmucs, who in- 


. 


„ Both of them are now admitted in the Ruſſian armies, though 
1 till lately; but as the Kalmncs ſerve without pay, they are found 
p be tet "yer ed alles, and plunder friends and foes. indiſcrimi- 

| el T4 | 

2 received from her Imperial Majeſty. The country on both 
es of the Wolga is inhabited by a peaceable and induſtrious people, 
Lied Morduars and Tiſcheremiſſes; the Baſkir Tartars, likewiſe, liave 
ed reſidences, their territory reaching from Kaſan to the frontiers of 
beria. All the Tartars who are admitted to ſerve in the Ruſſian 
ies make excellent ſoldiers. In giving an account of theſe different 
ations, we ſhall begin with the north-eaſterly part of the Aſiatic 
ntinent, called Kamtſchatka ; premiſing only in general, that the 
herians were formerly accounted ſo barbarous, that Peter the Great 


ul baniſhment. among them. To gratify his reſentment againſt the 
dvedes, therefore, he ſent moſt of them taken at the battle of Pultowa 


reſee 3 for the Swediſh officers and foldiers, beginning to exerciſe ſuch 
mdes as they had been acquainted with in their own country, not only 


ed, ſome valuable mines have been diſcovered, and wrought to great 
advantage ; inſomuch, that near 50,000 pounds of filver have been 
obtained from them with very little trouble or expence. Kamtſchatka 
23 now ſucceeded Siberia in the character of being the worſt place in 
the world, and therefore the greateſt criminals are now ſent thither. 
he conſequence of this will undoubtedly be the ſame with that which 
bok place in Siberia, viz. that the preſent barbarous inhabitants will 


Jought out for 'Eriminals. Thus we may ſee how even the crimes of 
Mankind, as well as the puniſhments inflicted for theſe crimes, the am- 
bition of princes, their contentions and the wars carried on amon 

them, are all made uſe of by the Deity, as means; by whick the mo 

parbarous nations may be civilized, and the Chriftian religion, as well 
ws every kind of true knowledge, be diffuſed through every part of the 
labitable world. 5 OE + 5 
1. The Kamt/chadales, or inhabitants of Kamtſchatka, are repreſent- 
ec as exceedingly rude and barbarous, though by no means incapable 
it improvement ; having a ſtrong genius for imitation, a lively me- 


are filthy and horrid to the laſt degree; living in hovels abominably 
ally, and feeding upon fiſh in the laſt ſtage of putrefaction. They 


be fun and moon, as well as a great number of ſpirits, of whom they 
elieve every place in the world to be full. They are ſuch bad arith- 


rau veticians, that, without the affiſtance of their fingers, they can ſcarce 


wo amber three; and when, by means of their fingers and toes, they have 
„et the length of twenty, they ſeem loſt in aſtoniſhment, as imagining 
penedey have now exhauſted number itſelf; however, ſome are able to 
ü eekon as far as an hundred. Their manners are barbarous in propor- 


1 on do ſuch exceſſiye ignorance, Inſtead of burying their dead, they 
man . M 
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Uhit the country from Aſtracan to the borders of that of the Ui 4 


is military ſervice they undertake in conſequence of certain 
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pomed thoſe exiles, whom he wiſned to puniſh moſt ſeverely, to perpe- - | 


eat 


nto this country. But this produced a conſequence which he did not 
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ined a comfortable living to themſelves, but likewiſe conſiderably 
vilized the Siberians. Hence that country is now greatly impro- 


be civilized, the country improved, and another dreary habitation 


Wory, and fine imagination. In their manner of living, however, they 


are little or no knowledge of a Supreme Being, but ſeem to worfhip 
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put an end to their own Iives than to ſubmit to ſuch a reſtraint; q 


190 RUSSIA 


throw them to be devoured by their dogs; are entirely devoted | 
indolence and ſenſual pleaſures, and think it better to quit life iQ} 
than to be without their favourite gratifications. Hence, when the Rf 
ſians firſt came among them, and obliged them to undergo more}; 
bour than they had been formerly accuſtomed to, they choſe rather t. 


practice of ſuicide became common; and it was not without the utmgſ 
difficulty that the Ruſſians could put a ſtop to it. In Captain Cooke! 
laſt voyage, we have ſome curious anecdotes concerning thoſe people, 
that they take the bears of the country not only for their phy ficians, by 
their Dancing-maſters ; imitating the motions of that ferocious animal 
in what they call their dances, and applying to themſelves the ſam 


herbs with which they imagine the bear cures himſelf when wounded pſp 
or ſlick. The moſt remarkable particular concerning them is, that i a1 
they ride in carriages drawn by dogs. A good ſet of theſe animals 1 PI 
with a carriage, will cot three or four pounds, or even more. The per 
travel at a great rate, and ſeem to. be little inferior to the Lapland. 25 
rein- deer in ſwiftneſs. The chief employment of the Kamtſchadales i N the 
in hunting and fiſhing; and to the former of theſe they are now obige te e. 
to give more attention than formerly, as the Ruſſians oblige them 9 thin th 
furniſh a certain number of the ſkins of wild animals by way of tribute out 
In fiſhing, they uſe nets made of the filaments of nettles. Their ves. 7 

| lages contift only of a few houſes, uſually built near ſome river for the 3 | 
conveniency of fiſhing, and when they become too numerous, another)... he 

' village is immediately founded at ſome diſtance. 4 The 


2. The Kalmuc Tartars, are a ſavage and martial people, but lel 
barbarous now than formerly. Accuſtomed to a wandering and un 
ſettled method of living, they are addicted to theft and robbery ; though 
their depredations are generally more of a thieviſh nature than accom 
pliſhed by open violence. In their perſons they are tall and well made 
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fixed 


teir prin 


but have a remarkable flatneſs of the head; inſomuch, that the ſkull of meme; 
a Kalmuc may eaſily be known from that of an inhabitant of any otheſ adorn 
nation. Their complexion is of a reddiſh brown, and they have t eat eate 
peculiar. characteriitics of the Tartar countenance, viz. thick lips, I yell as 
ſmall noſe, and ſhort chin; the women, however, are fairer in t little h 
complexion, lively, and agreeable, and, according to their manner ed b 
living, induſtrious ; they have alſo great privileges by the laws of the 5. The 
country, of which the Kalmucs have a written code; for, by theſe olga, ir 
à woman, it is ſuppoſed, can never be the author of any crime. MA. Tn 
theſe laws, adultery or rape is puniſhed with a fine uſually of fo ma mall v 
cattle ; and in other reſpects their code, though in ſome meaſure de: te R 
pendent on the will of the prince, is far from being inconſiſtent wii. :- 
| reaſon, They imitate the more poliſhed Aſiatics in their dreſs, and ging t 
that of their heads is exactly the ſame with the head - dreſs of China. 1 tema 
their food they are extremely dirty, feeding upon the fleſh of diſtem | conſeqi 
pered animals, half rotten, and to the laſt degree offenſive. As the E 
do not ſtay long enough in one place to cultivate the ground, they bed, be 
obliged to take up with herbs and roots inſtead of bread. They hire chi 
voracious appetites, and both ſexes are ſo fond of tobacco, that tie riclar 
ſmoke in a manner continually. The only profeſſion or trade amo..." .. 
chem is the breeding of cattle, though they amuſe themſelves 0c. by 
ſionally with hunting. They dwell in tents made of a kind of fel pes ren, 
fleeping on carpets of the ſame ; and with thele dwellings they ene the fur 
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the winter time, from the north to the ſouth of the deſarts. Their 


with many Tartarian words; but their religious books are written in 
language of Tangut, or Thibet. Their religion is but little known, 
jit is certain that they are very ſuperſtitious with regard to the 
Eryance of good and bad days; and that they: believe in the noc- 
nal p 
um! 
urder. 


rous and powerful. They are not only ſtrong and well made, but 
we a remarkable acute fight and hearing, though their ſmell and 


Ne the Indians in America, to diſcover the footſteps both of the hu- 
un ſpecies and brute animals, where an European could diſcover 
ne, and of this ſagacity they avail themſelves in diſcovering the 
ame they purſue. They are ſo exact in their obſervations of the face 
F the country, that they can deſcribe almoſt every tree and ftone 
thin the places through which they uſually travel, and can ſometimes 
int out the way to one another in this manner for ſeveral hundred 


ent, as they can learn foreign languages with great eaſe, and are ex- 
lent horſemen and archers, 5 | . 

4 The Kirguiſian T artars are an indolent, voluptuous people, though 
the ſame time high-ſpirited, affable, and poſſeſſed of good ſenſe. 


frank engaging appearance. Theſe have not yet been accuſtomed to 
fixed habitations, but wander from place to place in portable huts ; 
tir principal employment being the care of their cattle, and the chief 
mſement of the men the decoration of their horſes, whom they love 
adorn with fine ſaddles, bridles, and houſings. They are naturally 
reat eaters 3 and ſo much addicted to tobacco, that even the children, 
 vell as grown up people, ſmoke and take ſnuff, which laſt they keep 


iſhed by the number of their attendants, wives, &c. | 


olga, in the government of Oremberg, Kaſan, and Niſchnei Novogo- 


Neing the bride to pull off her huſband's boots on the wedding-night. 


| conſequence of which domeſtic broils ſeldom enſue. | 
b. The Yogouls are more barbarous than the two nations laſt de 
ded, being extremely paſſionate, ſlovenly, and fickle, employing them- 
les chiefly in hunting; in which, however, they diſcover ſome genius, 
ticularly in laying ſnares for different ſorts of game. They are fo 


ßes generally conſiſt of only one family, of which rhe chief performs 
the functions of a magiſtrate, They are entizely unacquainted with 
t ule of letters, EDD: To 

= 7. The 


Bunge is a compound dialect of the neighbouring tongues, intermix- 
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erambulation of the ſpirits of the deceaſed ; from which laſt 
tance, it is ſuppoſed, that they are ſo little inclined to commit 


1 The Tunguſians, another tribe of Siberian Tartars, are very nu- 
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ding are more dull than ours. In conſequence of this, they are able, 
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les. Their intellectual faculties alſo ſeem to be by no means defi- 


hey have ſmaller eyes than the generality of the Tartar nations, and 


little horns faſtened to their girdles. The principal people are diſtin- 
5. The T/chouwaſhes are a Tartar tribe, inhabiting the banks of the 
dd, They are much addicted to hunting, but live in fixed habitations 
| ſmall villages which they build in the foreſts. They ſeem to reſem- 
dhe Ruſſians in ſome of their cuſtoms, particularly in the tyranny 
kerciſed over their wives; and which is emphatically repreſented by 


be females, however, are ſaid to be very ſubmiſſive and complaiſant, 


wrant of every kind of ſcience, that they do not even diſtinguiſh their 
e by years, but only by the revolutions of the moon. Their vil- 
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E RUSSIA, 
and powerful, had a regular goyernment of their own 
| - Gubjugated by Ruſſia. The deſcendents of their former princes are fi uſe 


reckon no farther than ten. | 


efore they y, 
accounted noble, and they ſtill chooſe their chiefs from among te ent 
They. are ſtill unacquainted with letters, and fo ignorant that 5 70 \t Ka 
F. The Yotiacks are like wiſe a race of Finlanders, inhabiting the pr nong 


VFVinces of Viatib in the government of Kaſan. They were formerly ain, 
fſubjection to the Tartars, and, like them, led a wandering life; . 
baue ſince their ſubjection to Ruſſia addicted themſelves to agricult nd the 
And have fixed places of abode. Some of them have embraced Me pre 


I emſe 


doctrines of Chriſtianity, but many ſtill retain their former ſuperſtition 13. 


1 9. The Finlanders or Finns, very much reſemble the Laplanden acitus 


their external appearance, but are ſomewhat more eivilized, hau prir 


LED ſchools and academies among them, and making profeſſion of the Ly his ch 
 theran religion. The boors are chiefly employed in hunting and fl 
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ing, and agriculture ; but the reſt of the nation apply themſelves muall 


commerce, and practice the common trades. All of them, however, lich 1 


greatly addicted to the uſe of brandy when they can procure it; a The | 


are likewiſe great eaters, making commonly five meals a-day. Thllipre!lc 


country was formerly ſubje& to Sweden, but ceded to Ruſſia after thiMinds oi 


wars of Charles XII. The Ruſſians, however, have ſtill continued g join 
privileges they enjoyed under the Swediſh government, fo that they fl 


Uoph, 
ot with 


poſſeſs their former liberty. 


10. The Tartars of Aſtracan very much reſemble thoſe of Kaul es u. 
but are in a much more improved ſtate than any of the nations hitheniſrcady 
deſcribed. They have confiderable manufactures of Morocco leathef an no 


filk, camblets, &c.; and carry en an important trade with the Indian" bis ti 


Bukharians, Perſians, and Armenians. In the city of Aſtracan ii eir pre 
are ſeveral ſhops built upon arches, and a large magazine for goods. es un 


II. The Tartars of Kaſan are generally well made and fraight, Wl" and 
af a middling ſtature, with an agreeable ſprightly air, freſh complexion! ent 
and ſmall faces. Their women, being accuſtomed from their infau le of 


to labour, have a ſtrong conſtitution and healthy complexion, tou alla, t 


not very handſome, but are very modeſt and ſubmiſſive to their huſband = fa 
The men have a very moderate ſhare of underſtanding, but are ha ringt 
ty, jealous of their honour, and high-ſpirited ; however, they are f Kei 
gal, ſober, ncat, and well ſkilled in mechanical occupations. Leaniſi urch, 
is cultivated with conſiderable care over the whole country. In e urdit) 
village, whether great or ſmall, there is a prieſt, ſchoolmaſter, ch be. a 
and ichool, where the youth are taught to read and write the 2 e faint 
language. Hence there are ſeveral ſmall pieces of hiſtory, conſiluWMres. * 
chiefly of collections of anecdotes to be met with even among the bo woſt t. 


and the better fort are well acquainted with the hiſtory of their . 
the adjacent countries. Their religion is the Mahometan. eat, t 


Theſe people are much employed in commerce, in which they Wers; 
chiefly by bartering their commodities, having little or no coin am Uuced | 
them. In this way, however, they frequently carry on a very luci, he 


and conſiderable buſineſs, though in general they are not enterpti even 


At firſt the people of this country followed the uſual unſettled mode ter II 
life exerciſed by the reſt of the Tartars ; but, having at laſt formed ncipal 
veral conſiderable villages, they found it more convenient to culti edible x 
the ground, and reſide conſtantly in the ſame place, Their mai get en 

Ne 3. . cultv aa Von.! 
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ation, however, is conſiderably different from that of the Eurs- 
ans, as they never leave their fields fallow ; and are therefore obliged 

\ uſe a great deal of manure. They are very'dexterous in the manage- 
tent of bees, and make conſiderable profit by the honey they produce. 
t Kaſan they have manufactures of the red leather called Morocco; 
d throughout the country exerciſe with ſucceſs thoſe trades known 
pong the Europeans, The women are employed in ſpinning and 
laking cloth from wool, or thread from hemp, which they cultivate 
demſelves. A great regard is paid to old age among theſe people; 
ad their old men are made the arbitrators in all diſputes, beſides having 
he precedence on other occaſions. | VVV 
13. The government of the Cœſucs very much reſembles that which 
xcitus deſcribes among the ancient Germans. A chief is elected by 
te principal people of the nation, but with the approbation of the Czar. 
is chief, called by them Hauptman, holds his authority for life, and 
j a ſuperiority over the other chiets called Hermans, who are choſen 
mually. The reſidence of the principal hauptman is at Cercaſta, 
rich is therefore accounted the capital of the country. SAS 
The Coſſacs were at firſt peaſants of Poland; but, being grievouſly 
wprelſed by their landlords, they emigrated to ſome uncultivated 
nds on the banks of the Tanais, or Don, where they formed. Be- 
g joined by two other large bodies in 1637, they reduced the city of 
Noph, but were ſoon after obliged. to abandon it to the Turks, though 
at without having previouſly laid it in aſhes Having then put them- 

| Ives under the protection of Ruſſia, they built their capital Cercatka, 
ben ready mentioned, on an ifland in the river Don, but were little other 
an nominal ſubjects to that empire, till the time of Peter the Great. 
12m" his time, they frequently rebelled, but always ſuffered ſeverely for 
er preſumption ; and at laft, the Coſſacs of the Ukraine alto put them= 
Ives under the protection of Ruſſia. In the war betwixt that Empe- 
rand Charles XII. their prince Mazeppa joined the latter, but was al- 
oft entirely ruined, and obliged to abandon his ally a little before the 
aa rte of Pultowa. At the time when the Coſſacs firſt ſubmitted to 
aon ala, they poſſeſſed 39 towns on both ſides the river Don, from Rib- 
ao: as far as Aſoph. They ſtill enjoy their liberties, on condition of 
aup ring the Ruſſians in their wars. ns = 8 
Religion, The Ruſſians in general profeſs the religion of the Greek 
ami urch, which, though different from the Roman, is no leſs replete with 
e urdity and ſuperſtition; however, they diſclaim the authority of the 
ſope, and do not admit of the worthip of images; but they conſider 
le faints as mediators, and have their churches filled with their pic- 
ail res. They have alſo ſuch a number of faſt- days, that they occupy 
molt the whole half of the year. The biſhops are not allowed to 
10 Perry, but the common prieſts are. Before the time of Peter the 
feat, the clergy were poſſeſſed of very great and even dangerous 
wers; but that prince, by declaring himſelf the head of the church, 
ame buced their authority within due bounds. Having obtained this great 
cu e, he allowed them the full exerciſe, of their ceremonies, and did 
pr even oblige the clergy to cut off their beards ; one of his ſucceſſors, 
no0Ftcr 111. made the attempt, and it was ſuppoſed to be one of the 


med ncipal cauſes of his deſtruction. In former times there was an in- 
vlg dle number of religieus houſes in Ruſſia; but, though theſe are not 
» Fo ** aboliſhed, they are very much reduced; and by the 
ale I. „ 11 ts a B b | g | 


preſent 
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preſent regulations, ho male can become à monk till upwards gf , 


empire, ſtands on the river Molka in 53* 45? north latitude, and 30 


* | ME, 


nor any woman a nun until ſhe be turned of 50; and even then, 1 "ot 
without leave of their ſuperiors. The religion of the conquay ging 
_ Provinces was not changed by their ſubjection to the Ruſſian empire uli 
ſo that there ate not only Chriſtians of various denominations, Me; 
Jews, Pagans, and Mahometans to be met with in various 7 ka ob 
Some injudicious attempts have been made to convert the Mahometa "_ 
by force; but this has only ſerved to confirm them the more in H ch 
_ Infidelity, In 1765 the Moravians founded a ſettlement, named Saryy chang 
on the banks of the river Sarpa, which has ſince become very numero don. 
and flouriſhing, having been allowed ſeveral diſtinguiſhed privileges i fun 
the Ruſſian court. or ot To 0 Op 3 or WC 
Language. The Ruſſian alphabet has 36 letters, ſtrongly reſembiu e gra 
the ancient Greek; but the language itſelf is a mixture of the Poll mf 
and Sclavonian. The clergy, at leaſt the more learned, ſpeak the res gi 
dern Greek; which, however, cannot bs underſtood by thoſe who 10 ented, 
the ancient language in its purity © 3 ous ſo 
Stat? of Learning. The accounts we have already given of the ¶ Nyper, 
neral barbarity of 'the Ruſſians muſt naturally incline the reader g 280K 
conclude, that learning, as yet, mult be in a very low ſtate among then:;imlin 
As far back as the middle of the 16th century, ſome attempts ral pe 
made by the Czar Iwan to aboliſh. that horrid barbarity which prevail erly b 
among his ſubjects, and to introduce learning ameng them; nor ich- el 
theſe endeavours altogether unattended with ſucceſs. Under Ale cient! 

| Michaelowitz the ratios proceeded a farther length, but Mt that 
brought to much greater perfection by Peter the Great, and has d that 
ſince continued to make advances ; ſo that the learned men at the hem w. 
ol the literary inſtitutions in Ruſſia, are not inferior to thoſe in Mes the! 
country in Europe. It was at Peterſburgh that the celebrated ext: pu 
ment of congealing quickſilver was firſt made, and which has fee of 1 
been repeated in many different parts of the world. Many papers rated 
aſtronomy, mathematics, and natural philoſophy, as well as other freely 
jects, have been publiſhed by the Ruſſian ſocieties, and met with appt undlin 
_ bation from the world in general; ſo that it does not appear eis, an 
the genius and intellectual faculties of the Ruſſians are at all infe 2 qua 
to thoſe of the other Europeans. 5 000 chi 
© Seminaries of Learning. Theſe had ſcarcely an exiſtence before WW taken « 
time of Peter the Great; but by that monarch three colleges vilrwards 

| founded at Moſcow ; one for claſſical learning and natural philolopMe liber 
another for mathematics, and the third for aſtronomy and naviga em int 
A diſpenſary was likewiſe inſtituted by the ſame monarch, from whit itſe 
not only the army, but the whole kingdom is ſupplied with medic part 
It is a magnificent building; and, at its firſt erection, was put wy mone? 
the care of ſome ſkilful German chemiſts and apothecaries. An Wiſonſider:; 
verſity was alſo founded of late by Mr Shorealow, high-charberlaWt alloy 

| the empreſs Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great. Another has tants i. 
founded at Peterſburgh by the preſent Empreſs, to which ſhe has ins cer 
foreigners, the moſt celebrated tor their proficiency in the various fe burt of 
ces. To theſe we may add the military academy, where the you oco | 
the nobility and ſons of officers are inſtructed in every thing relais, oco. 
the art of war. „ e 5 g ith a v 
Principal Towns, Buildings, &c. Moſcow the ancient capital nt reaf, 


p de pay 


es $f. 


| {ongitude, about 1400 miles north-eaſt from London, Tis fireets 
not regular, but it contains fuch a number of gardens, lawns, and 


I 
ere ging ſtreams, that it makes a beautiful appearance, and looks like ö 
ire altirated country rather than a city. Thus its extent is prodigioully . 
bie; and if we conſider only the ground on which it ſtands, it is 
ö bobtedly the Ilrgeſt in Europe. The number of its inhabitants, 


ever, is certainly very great, as it contains 43 palaces or ſquares, 


the x churches and convents ; and, according to Buſhing, the merchants 
«pt change has 6000 ſhops, where a great commerce with China is car- 
Ou don. The principal buildings, as the palaces, churches, and convents, 
fra e ſumptuous and magnificent, but the houſes of the inhabitants are 


dor wooden edifices, which diſplay the utmoſt poverty and meannels. . 
be grand Imperial palace, called Krimlin, is accounted one of the molt 
wnficent ſtructures in the world; all the churches here having their 
res gilt, or covered with filver ; their infides being alſo richly orna- 
ented, and the pictures of the ſaints decked with gold, ſilver, and pre- 
aus tones. | The cathedral is ſaid to have nine towers, covered with 
per, double gilt, and contains a filver branch with 48 lights, weigh-* 
7 2600 pounds. The architecture of theſe buildings is Gothic. The 
rmlin ſtands in the interior part of the city, and contains the old Im- 
We rial palace, pleaſure houſe, and ſtables, together with the palace for- 


gg en belonging to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four 
velWriſh-churches, a victualling-houſe, arſenal, public colleges, &c. - The 
lei eient magnificence of this city, indeed, would be incredible, were it 
t vt that the particulars have been atteſted by unqueſtionable witneſſes, 


e ea that monuments of its grandeur ſtill remain. The church of Jeru- 
lem was thought to be ſuch a magnificent ſtructure, that John Baſili- 
n es the reigning prince, is ſaid to have cauſed the eyes of the architect 
be put out, that he might never behold one equal to it. In the pa- 
ce of Krimlin, alſo, there is an image of the Virgin Mary, ſo richly de- 
rated with precious ſtones and other valuable ornaments, that it can 
arcely be equalled by that at the famous houſe of Loretto in Italy. A 
bundling hoſpital was erected in this city, by order of the preſent Em- 
r res, and is ſupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, &c. It is 
a quadrangular ſhape, and of vaſt extent, being deſigned to contain 
000 children, though at preſent there are only 30c%oV Particular care 
taken of them during their infancy, and likewiſe of their education af- 
wards. At the age of 14. they ate put to trades, which they have 
e liberty of chooſing for themſelves; and for the purpoſe of inſtructing 
em in theſe, various ſpecies of manufactures are eſtabliſhed in the hot- 
tal itſelf ; after which they are at liberty to ſet up for themſelves in 
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neu part of the empire; and to enable them to do ſo, each has a ſum 1888 
uk money beſtowed upon them. This laſt muſt be accounted a very 1 
un onſiderable privilege in Ruſſia, the peaſants being generally ſlaves, and Fe 
rlal ot allowed to remove from one place to another. The number of inha- # "yy 
2 F4nts in this vaſt city cannot at preſent be exactly aſcertained, thongh tart 
mis certainly very great. Lord Carliſle, when on an embally to the 14 


burt of Moſcow in the time of Charles II. ſays, that it contained about 
$000 houſes, and Voltaire eſtimates the number of inhabitants at 
doc. Though the city of Peterſburgh was built by Peter the Great, 
th a view to transfer the ſeat of government thither, he did not for 
at reaſon neglect the improvement of Moſcow, but cauſed the ſtreets 
be paved, introduced manufactures into it, and adorned it with many 

| „ ſumptuous 


— 


/ 
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ſumptuons buildings. The inhabitants of Moſcow are extravagahy ler 2 
fond of bells, ſo that they 17 a perpetual tinkling with them in even en an 
quarter. Here is alſo one of an immenſe ſize, of which we ſhall vin l vg 


an account under the article curio/ities. 

Peterſhurgh the preſent capital, is ſituated in north latitude 60® and ea 
longitude3c* 100 at the river Neva, with the lake Ladoga, and having thy 
former running through it. It is entirely of modern date; for as las 


as the year 17023, it conliſted only of a few miſerable fiſhing huts. The of 
ground on which it ſtands is ſo marſhy, that it may be ſaid to conſiſt d ropea 
nine iſlands, which is ſill the number of parts into which the city is divided Theſe 
It is ſituated in the province of Ingria, a country conquered from Svede of 
by Peter the Great, and is defended on the ſide next the ſea by thy overg 
fortreſs of Cronſtadt ; and has a further ſecurity in the difficult nin, h 
gation of the gulf of Finland, through which it would be no eaſy mau cula 


ter to conduct a naval force of any conſequence, It is the grand em I. of 
porium of Ruſſian commerce; and, of conſequence, a vaſt number of fo. cleph 
reign ſhips are conſtantly to he met with in its port. It has five h benor 
laces, 35 churches, and is ſuppoſed to contain 342, ooo inhabitants. H Vas fe 
the winter time no fewer than 3oco Nledges, drawn by one born wi 
each, ply in the ſtreets for the convenience of paſſengers. Here alſo hne, w. 
_ a foundling hoſpital, where women may come to be privately delivered re jul 
and afterwards leave her child to be taken care of by the public. ln: p 
this city alſo there is a remarkable convent for the education of 3% de ir 
young women, 200 of which are people of rank, and the reſt daughter dor £ 
of citizens and tradeſmen. After the term alloted for their education lengtl 
is elapſed, they are allowed to quit the convent, and a dowry allowed :leph: 
to thoſe of the lower rank, with which they may be enabled to procureMilhe; in! 
_ -themlſelyes a livelihood, it they do not think proper to marry. _ As Sit 
_ © Curioſities, Among theſe we may reckon the great bell at MoſcowMlitewile 
already mentioned, which, if the accounts we have of it be true, un-WiWiiced i 
doubtedly exceeds every other in the world. Its height is ſaid to be 1 their 
feet, and its diameter 23; and its weight near 5c0,000 pounds. I of th 
was caſt in the reign of the empreſs Anne, and was ſuſpended by et to 
huge beam of wood]; but this being deſtroyed by an accidental fire, WM the 
the bell fell down, a piece broke out of the ſide of it, and has therefore MMI cor 
ever ſince remained uſeleſs. Mr Bruce, in his late memoirs, makes blanc 
mention of a bell found in the time of Czar Boris, which was 19 fett they! 
high, 23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, and two feet thick; its weigut ing r 
eee ppundlss ; „„ untry 
In Siberia there are ſometimes dug up bones of an unknown animal en to 
of enormous magnitude, far exceeding in ſize thoſe of the largeſt ele. ich tl 
Phants. Of theſe we have the ſollowing account in the Trantactions of very 
the Mancheſter Society, by C. White, F. R. 8.—“ In different parts of the b. 
Siberia, as well in the mountains as the vallies, likewiſe in Kut: te of: 
Germany, Peru, the Braſils, and North America, on the banks of the ien! 
Ohio, near the river Mimme, about ſeven hundred miles from the ed, be d 
and five or fix feet beneath the ſurface of the ground, there have re: WM": to 
quently been found foſlil tuſks and bones of a very large ſize, 10: Wis in | 
what reſembling thoſe of the elephant. In temperate climates dee WWwneq 
are ſoftened, and converted into ſoſſil ivory; but in countries frequent ing t 
ViS, 
Amor 
of 


ly frozen, they are generally found very freſh, According to tradition 


ihey are the bones of the Mammouth, an animal no longer to be _ 
en the ſurface of the globe. This animal, however, is Aer 


Us Ss _ wy 


tlet and Iſbrandes; though the latter acknowledges that he never 
bew any perſon who had ſeen the creature alive. Mr Muller tells us, 
+ he is of a greyith colour, about 30 feet long, and 12 or 15 in 
ipht, his head long, and front very broad ; under the eyes -he has 
0 horns, Which he can move and croſs at pleaſure. In walking, he has 


r Pennant is of opinion that the mammouth fill exiſts in the remote 

of the new continent which have not yet been penetrated by 
ropeans.?” | Eg ow renters ore rd Mobs #4, Ze 
1 bones have exerciſed the ingenuity of the learned in different 
ts of the world. Some are of opinion that they are only the bones 
overgrown elephants ; but Dr Hunter, by a careful examination of 
em, has ſhown that they differ in ſeveral reſpects from theſe, and 
ticularly, that the teeth are thoſe of a carnivorous animal, or, at 
alt, of one of the mixed kind; and conſequently could not belong to 
elephant, which is never known to taſte fleſh. A thigh-bone in the 
Meſton of Mr White meaſured three feet, ten inches, and fix lines. 


pt wild beaſts had ſuddenly decamped in the night, leaving this 
ne, which had probably been one of their curioſities, behind. The 
ne juſt mentioned was four inches ſeven lines broad in the nar- 


thor ſaw a bone of the ſame animal which meaſured nearly four feet 


elephant, ſeven feet high, meaſured only two feet ten inches and three 
bes in length. 1 Foc 4 7 


iced in hiſtory 3 and whoſe former exiſtence is now only diſcovered 
their ſepulchres, which contain ſome of their arms and inſtruments, 
of them made of copper. In one of the expeditions. of Peter the 


If covered with ſand, the architecture of which had a conſiderable re- 
mblance to that of ſome of the ruins of ancient Perſepolis. On entering 


untry people would not allow them to carry theſe away, looking upon 


rery large ſheets of thick paper, ſuppoſed to be made of cotton, 
Of a blue, and the other of a black colour; the characters were 


tbe determined whether they were written from left to right, or ſrom 
jt to left. Several braſs ſtatues were alſo procured from the pea- 
uin the neighbourhood, among which was that of a Roman general 
med with laurel ; others had armour, like that worn in the weit 
ls, 


of Peterſburgh itſelf, the railing of which ſo ſuddenly, 27 RY 


E power of extending and contracting his body to a great degree. 


was found in a room at . Liverpool, from whence ſome people whe 


reat to the coaſts of the Caſpian Sea, his people, having penetrated 
bthe country about 150 leagues, diſcovered a great ſtone building 


Wy the 12th and 13th centuries, and there were allo ſeveral Indian 


— 
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welt part, and two inches nine lines in thickneſs ; its circumference. 
the ſmalleſt part, 13 inches. Some time afterwards, however, our 


length, and weighed upwards of eighty pounds. The thigh-bone of 


As Siberia appears to have been inhabited by animals now unknown, ſo 
tewile appears to have been inhabited by a race of men totally un- 


they found a number of preſſes, made of hard black wood, and con- 
ning near 3000 books, bound in the form of quarto volumes. The 


m to be ſacred; but they found means to bring off three by ſtealth, 
ich they delivered to the Emperor. They appeared to be compoſed 


the bark of trees, laid over with two varniſhes above each other, 


ten in white; but as the lines were all of an equal length, it could 


among the curioſities of Ruſſia, we may not unjuſtly reckon the 
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ſuch à ſituation, may perhaps vie with the greateſt works of antiquity! 
The fortreſs of Cronſtadt, which defends it, was almoſt entirely pla 
ned by the Emperor himſelf; and as the marſhy ſituation of both n 


dered it neceſſary that the foundation ſhould be upon wooden pit he R 
driven into the ground, no fewer than 300,000 men were emplo cu 
for ſome time, day and night, in that work; and during this, re 
many of his other great works, the Emperor himſelf often aſſiſted x; ver 
common labourer. In the city of Peterſburgh is a cabinet of nat on 


hiſtory, in which is ſhewn, among other curioſities, in that way, 
complete rhinoceros, dug up on the banks of the river Valui, in ſud 
a ſtate of preſervation, as even to have the hair upon it. Jans, 
Commerce and Naval Strength. The exports of Ruſſia are hemp, fax 
linen, and thread, ſail-cloth, furs, and peltry of different kinds, te 
leather, feathers, train oil, ifinglaſs, wax, honey, linſeed- oil, pot.af uſſiat 
pitch, tar, rhubarb, muſk, and various other drugs, raw ſilk, hop bat th 
briſtles, iron, and copper. The Ruſſian commerce has been greatly aug 
mented by means. of the conqueſts from Sweden, eſpecially of s toe 
| provinces of Livonia and Ingria ; and it is now made much more e upt 
by the eſtabliſhment of the great emporium at Peterſburgh, by whi Ruta, 
the paſſage of goods to the other European countries is confiderill 
ſhortened. By the lateſt accounts, we learn, that the annual expo 
of Ruſſia exceed her imports by no leſs a ſum than L. 225, 
Sterling. e „%% ĩ˙ WY COIN 
Since the year 1689, a conſiderable commerce has been carriedt 
between the empires of Ruſſia and China, which ſeemed firſt to ony 
nate from the diſputes that took place concerning their reſpective limi 
A treaty was ſigned on the 27th of Auguſt, in the above mention 
| under the reign of Ivan, and Peter Alexiowitz, by which t 
uſſians yielded a large territory, befides the navigation of the n 
A moor ; but obtained in exchange a regular and permanent tra 
with China. The intercourſe between the two kingdoms commen 
in the beginning of the 17th century, when a ſmall quantity of C 
neſe merchandiſe had been procured by ſome Ruſſian merchants fre 
the Kalmuc Tartars; the rapid ſale of which encouragedigome of 
Siberian traders to attempt a dire& intercourſe with China ; and 
this purpoſe, ſeveral deputations had, at different times, been {ent 
Pekin. The general good reception which theſe met with tem 
the Ruffian merchants to ſend traders occaſionally to Pekin; but, 
conſequence of ſome hoſtilities having commenced on the river 
moor, the commerce was ſuſpended until the concluſion of the tr 
in 1689; when it was again commenced with redoubled vigour. 
was conſiderably extended, in conſequence of an embaſly ſent to 
kin in 1692, by Peter the Great; after which time caravans . 
regularly ſent from Ruſſia to China. The right of ſending theſe c 
vans, and the profits ariſing from them, belonged to Ruſſia ; but 
the mean time, private merchants continued, as formerly, to i! 
with the Chineſe, not only at Pekin, but likewiſe at the head quill 
of the Moguls. The camp of theſe people was generally {tat 
near the conflux of the rivers Orhon and Toula, between the fout 
frontiers of Siberia and the Mogul defarts, where a kind of a 
fair was held by the Ruſſian and Chineſe merchants, who brought 
reſpective commodities thither ſor ſale. As this rendezvous, bon 
ſoon became a ſcene of drunkenneſs and confuſion, repeated comp! 
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nians; and, though matters were partially made up by an embaſſy 
\ the year 1719, yet, the ſame complaints being atterwards renewed, 


courſe betwixt the. nations immediately ceaſed. In 1727, matters 
ere again made up, .and a caravan was permitted to go to Pekin 
very three years, provided that it ſhould confift of no more than 100 
erlons; and that during their ſtay the emperor of China ſhould no 
mer defray their expences, which, it-ſeems, had formerly been the 
le. At this time a farther privilege was conferred upon the Ruſ- 
uns, viz. that of having a church within the limits of their caravan- 
7; and four prieſts were allowed to reſide at Pekin for the celebra- 
jon of divine ſervice. The fame favour was likewiſe extended to ſome 
ſian ſcholars, for the purpoſe of learning the Chineſe language, 
at they might afterwards act as interpreters betwixt the two nations. 
hus matters continued till the year 1755, when a new miſunderſtand- 
g took place betwixt the two courts, the ſending of caravans was in- 
xmupted, and has never ſince been reſumed. The preſent Empreſs of 
Auna, ſenſible that the monopoly of the fur-trade (which was entirely 
onfined to the caravans belonging to the crown, and prohibited to in- 


f her ſubjects ; and Kiatka, a place near the Ruſſian frontiers, is now: 
e centre of commerce betwixt the two nations. This commerce is 


eir own coin; and they find it more advantageous to take goods in 
change, than to receive bullion at the Chineſe ſtandard. The 
woods principally ſent from Ruſſia are furs of various kinds, the 
noſt valuable being thoſe of the ſea-otters, . beavers, foxes, wolves, 
martins, ſables, and ermines. Moſt of theſe come from Siberia, and 
he newly diſcovered iſlands ; but, as they cannot furniſh a ſupply 


hence tranſported to Kiatka. A great number of beaver ſkins are 
upplied by England from Canada, and formerly from the other pro- 
inces Where theſe animals abound. According to Mr Coxe, the number 


nels, horſes, &c. In exchange, they receive ſilk, raw and manu- 
glaling rhubarb. It is brought to Kiatka by ſome Bucharian mer- 


b prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. It is, however, obtained in 
ſuffeient quantities, ſometimes by mixing it clandeſtinely with roots of 
Inferior quality, and ſometimes by ſmuggling it directly. Great part 
df Europe is ſupplied with rhubarb from Ruſſia. (See Ergſier' Account 


China, vol. it. p. 85, u.) 


unual fair is held at the once celebrated city of Samarcand, the Mara- 
Ws Caſpian Sea, by the way of Aſtracan, for raw and wrought ſilk. 


— 


ne made to che emperor of China concerning the miſconduct of the 


e Ruſſians were formally expelled from China in 17227 and all in- 


Iividuals,) was prejudicial to commerce, gave it np in 1762 in favour. 


atirely a trade of barter. The Ruſſians are prohibited from exporting 


qual to the demand, foreign furs are imported at Peterſburgh, and 


f tkins exported to Peterſburgh in the year 1777, amounted to 27,316 
peavers ſkins, and 10,703 otters ſkins. The Ruſſians alſo fend to 
bina cloths. of various kinds, hardware, and live cattle, ſuch as ca- 


attured, cotton, porcelain of all ſorts, ' rhubarb, muſk, &. The go- 
ernment of Ruſſia has reſerved to itſelf the excluſive privilege of pur» 


tants, who have entered into a contract to ſupply the crown with it, 
n exchange for. furs. The exportation of the beſt rhubarb from China 
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A very conſiderable inland trade is alſo carried on from Ruſſia to the 
arious parts of Tartary, and for the convenience of merchants, an 


1147 of the ancients. A trade is likewiſe carried on with Perſia acroſs 
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In 1784 the Empreſs iſſued an edi, permittin all foreigners to cum erer 


on a free trade by ſea and land with the ſeveral countries bordering ꝗ ere o 
the Euxine Sea, and which were lately annexed to the empire q ainſt 
Ruſſia; and the ſame privileges, both religious and civil, as in betet hance 
| burgh. The beſt corn, flax, hemp, honey, and wax, are produces neigt 
in the province of the Ukraine; and 10, ooo head of cattle are annually jeir d 
exported thence to Saxony and Sileſia. 5 the 


Before the building of Peterſburgh, the My operons of Ruflizy dener 
commerce was the port of Archangel, on the White Sea; and tou ne 
the trade of this city has very much declined by the erection of the ny eir fa 
capital, a conſiderable quantity of merchandize 1s ſtill exported ft pitcl 
that port. This port, however, is undoubtedly very inconvenient fq tance 
the purpoſe, as it has no communication with other countries of Fy 4s Ala 
rope, but by means of a long and tempeſtuous navigation. Thi co 
town of Archangel is about three miles long, and one broad, and il 2 de 
built of wood, except the exchange, which is of ſtone. - treſs, 
+ Beſides the commodities already mentioned, timber forms one of H, h. 
Principal exports of Ruſſia, The maſts, and timber for the dock yard bility 
come chiefly from the foreſts of Kaſan, which border on the province o 8 cr. 
Aſtracan. There are now thirteen ports in Ruſſia, viz. Peterſburgh, Rigi 1s im 
| Revel, Perneau, Wibourg, Frederickſham, Narva, Aſtracan, Archange the g 
and Kola; with three others opened in the lately conquered countri ere, 
though, no doubt, the permanency of the navigation from them wil milli 
depend in a great meaſure on the event of the preſent war with Turkey n 
The royal navy lately conſiſted of 36 men of war, and 35 frigates, vi venue 
upwards of 1co other veſſels, carrying from 24 to 50 guns; but fn nue 
the commencement of the preſent war, it has undoubtedly been much bles, 
augmented. The canal and large baſon of Cronſtadt will contain neu tan 
600 ſail of the line. 8 . | „ & | 
Diſtinctiont of Rank, Laws, and Government. The diſtinctions amo eren 
the people of Ruſſia form a very capital part of the conſtitution ot tix bg pl 
empire. Anciently the nobility were divided into three claſſes, nam ence 
knezes, or knazeys; boyars, and vaivodes, The firſt had a ſovereign if” th 
thority upon their own eſtates, and till retain the name, though tb.“ ſur 
| have been, deprived of their power by the Czar. The governors of pH er 
vinces are ſtyled vaivodes, and the boyars are a ſet, of nobility betwixt then: 
and the knezes. Of late, however, it has been found proper to into") 
duce the titles of Princes, Counts, and other diſtinctions common i ple 3 
Europe. A new code of laws has lately been formed by the directo Try 
of the Empreſs, which it is hoped will produce very ſalutary effects F d. 
removing the barbarity and injuſtice formerly ſo prevalent in the cout 1 60 
try. She has likewiſe, in a conſiderable degree, removed the cortif 5 ihe 
_ adminiſtration of the judges, by appointing talaries to the latter, vi 3 
formerly depended entirely on the contributions of their clients, au; 7 2 
conſequently were tempted to oppreſs and treat them unjuſtly. Wi . 
regard to the government itſelf, it is deſpotic in the utmoſt ſenſe of cl 0 
word. The Empreſſes have lately aſſumed the ſublime title of Ar" r 
implying, that they neither received their authority from any one, 10 4 e 
are accountable to any for che exerciſe of it; and the power exerciſed] 0 C. 
the ſovereigns of this empire is indeed perfectly anſwerable to ſuch bh, th 
title. The firſt nobility may, at the word of this deſpotic ſoverc!g"» r 5 
ſent into baniſhment into Siberia or elſewhere, or even obliged to vd *% 
, at 1 tor life on the public works, on the ſlighteſt imaginable * 5 
N + EA _—_ 


eren for no offence at all; nor can the higheſt ſervices done to the 
te on any former occaſton protect them from this dreadful fate, a- 
ink the inſinuations of a malicious courtier. The ſecret court of 
ancery, formed of a certain number of miniſters choſen by the ſo- 
reign, has the fortunes, and even the lives, of the nobility entirely at 
ir diſpoſal. The common people are as great ſlaves to the ſovereign 
the nobility. Every one of them is obliged to ſerve as a ſoldier 
tenever the Emperor takes it into his head to make war. This is 


ir father, and to be anſwerable for his eſcape, ſhould he happen to 
pitched upon for this purpoſe. A late writer gives us an affecting 
tance of this kind in an houſe where he happened to lodge. Here he 


th cords in the midſt of his own habitation, by the mercileſs command 
a deſpotic ſovereign, while his unnatural family, regardleſs of his 


his, however, is not the worſt theſe poor people have to endure. The 


e crown; and as their vaſſals are attached to the lands they cultivate, 
is impoſſible to conceive any ſituation more truly deplorable than that 
the generality of the inhabitants of the Ruſſian empire. CI. 

Revenue. In this vaſt empire the revenue is computed only at about 


of money in Ruſſia and in Britain, we ſhall ſoon find that the Ruſſian 
renue is far from being inconſiderable. According to Voltaire, the 
denne of Rufſia, in the year 1923, amounted to « Hex 13 millions of 
bles, each valued at 4s. 6d. ſterling ; and yet this was ſufficient to 
aintain an army of 340, oo men employed in the land and ſea ſer- 
e. The vaſt extent of the preſent revenue mult alſo appear from the 


be pf Prufſia, and with Turkey; and that without a ſubſidy of con- 
quence from any court in Europe. Beſides the payment of the ſol- 
rs, the revenue above mentioned ſupports a ſplendid court, and very 
eat ſums have been expended by the late ſovereigns for the encou- 


ves, indeed, are raiſed at very little expence; and when in their own 
untry, they are ſubſiſted on proviſions furniſhed them by the country 
ple at their internal valuation. Their pay is very inconſiderable, 
bounting ſcarcely to 50 ſhillings yearly ; and when in garriſon only ts 


e ruble per month; but they are furniſhed with proviſions all the 
le they are on ſhore. „„ 

Fart of the revenues of Ruſſia ariſe from monopolies; and Peter the 
eat ſeized on the revenues of the clergy; but afterwards found it ne- 
neipal aim, viz. the reduction of the power of the patriarch. How- 
tie revenue ariſes from taxes on eſtates, fiſheries, mills, bees, bag- 


Cl every Rufflan merchant is obliged to pay on his yearly capital z 


. T however, has been computed from the following ſources. 
E 
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ecuted in the moſt cruel manner; the children being obliged to guard 


s alarmed by the cries of the maſter of the houſe, who was bound 


treſs, ſtood centinels over him to prevent his obtaining his liberty. 
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bility retaliate upon them the oppreſſion they themſelves ſuffer from 


millions ſterling ; but if we conſider the difference between the va- 


_merous armies ſupported by the Empreſs both in her wars with the 


gement of learning, and the making uſeful diſcoveries. The Ruflian 


b. bd. in the ſame time. A ſailor and gunner receives no more than 


ſuy to reſtore the greateſt part of them, having accomplithed his 
er the dlergy are taxed throughout the empire; but the principal part 
Kc. A conſiderable part is alſo made up by a tax of one per cent. 
M the profits of ſtamp paper, patents, poit-office, &c. The bulk of 
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8 8 . | Rubles. ! 
Monopoly of ſalt, - - 1,800,000 yin fr 
Monopoly of diſtilled liquors, 4, ooo, ooo pad + 
Produce of the mines, - 7 1,500,000 Hung 
Her own eſtates, with other domi- 85 N arch 
nions taken from the clergy, : $000,000. ound 
Other taxes and duties 7,000,000 arie 
Capitation tax, — — ow 5 „500, Coo f . 
23,800,000 mich 


Orders of Rnighthood. Theſe are five in number; three inſtituted þ 
Peter the Great, and two by the preſent Empreſs. 1. The order of 8 
Andrew, was inſtituted by Peter during his war with Turkey in 168 
and dt Andrew, on account of his being ſuppoſed the firſt teacher q 
Chriſtianity in Rufſia, was choſen the patron. It has for a badge th 
image of St Andrew on a croſs enamelled on an Imperial eagle. 01 


porod 
} rinc E, 
long 


liow. 


days of ceremony, it is worn pendant to a collar of gold, the eagle dy ag 
cally crowned, with an Imperial crown over both heads, having alſceptn m5 
in the right claw, a mound in the left, and on the breaſt a ſhield char 1 1 
ged with the figure of St George ſlaying the dragon. This order v 
inſtituted with the deſign of animating the troops in the war in whid tk 
he was engaged. The members are all pertons of the firit rank. 2. Th 1 


order of St Alexander Neauſti, was likewiſe inſtituted by Peter the Great 
Its enſign is a croſs pattee enamelled red, and edged with gold; th 
centre enamelled white, and thereon the image of St Alexander on horl 
back, all proper; in each angle an Imperial eagle, the croſs ſurmounte 
with an Imperial crown proper This order was confirmed by the E 
_ preſs Catharine in 1725. 3. The order of St.Catharine, has for its bady 
a medallion enriched with diamonds, and charged with the image of 
Catharine, pendant to a white ribbon worn ſaſhwite over the -ng 
ſhoulder ; on the left fide of the ſtomacher is embroidered a ſilver ii 
of three points, having a croſs in the centre. 'Fhis order is nur 
appropriated to the fair ſex, and was inſtituted by Peter in honour of 
Empreſs Catharine, on account of the aſſiſtance ſhe afforded him on! 
banks of the Pruth, when hemmed in by the 'Turkiſh army, to who 
Charles XIIs was galloping poſt-haſte in expectation of being fully! 
venged for his difgrace at Pultowa. Catherine was declared ſovereig 
and for ſome time both ſexes were admitted as members, but it is 00 
appropriated entirely to the ladies. 4. The order of St George, has! 
its badge a golden croſs enamelled white, on the centre of which 
medallion with the figure of St George killing the dragon; this 
worn pendant to a black ribbon, ſtriped and edged with yellow. Its 
inſtituted by the preſent Empreſs in favour of her military officers; 
is divided into four claſſes. 5. The order of St Woledemir, has on tt 
great croſſes, 20 of the ſecond claſs, 30 of the third, and 60 of 
Bard ; beſides a fifth for thoſe who have ſerved in a civil employme 
for 35 years. This order was inſtituted in the month of October 179 
and is nearly on the ſame footing with the order of St George; but Mei b 
deſigned for thoſe who ſerve in a civil capacity.  _ 
Hiſtory. In the early ages, Ruſſia, if inhabited at all, was filled 
ſome of the barbarous nations, who from time to time broke in up ol... - 
Roman empire; but the Ruſſians, properly ſo called, derived then! 
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n from the Sclavi, or Slavi, who ſettled along the banks of the Wolga, 
uud afterwards near the Danube, in the countries called Bulgaria and 
Hungary. Being driven from thence by the Romans they proceeded 
thward, and ſettled in the country now called Ruſſia. Here they 
und a number of petty tribes, ſome of whom they conquered, and 


ith one another. At laſt, it was propoſed by the Sclavi to ſabmit 


2 - . 


rethren, were appointed joint rulers. 2 | 
According to a tradition received in Ruſſia, we are o'&ace the origi 
the empire as high as the year 430, when it is ſaid Kiovia and Novo- 


ich being accepted, Ruric, the ſovereign of that people, with his two 


a q long time the ſovereign of Ruſſia had the title of the Grand Duke of 
8 fk 1 a e e 
I The authentic chronicles of the Ruſſian empire go no farther back 
2 an the ninth century ; and of its eſtabliſhment we have already given 
ks pme account, It had not, however, been of long ſanding before a 


T Wi 3 F | ; 0 „„ f 
=" to a propoſal made by the Ruſſian ſovereign of a marriage with 
e princeſs Anne, ſiſter to Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, the Greek empe- 
m_ 2 His ſuit, it is ſaid, was granted, on condition that he ſhould em. 


race Chriftianity. This was complied with on the part of the Ruſſian 


Incerity of his converſion, as well as of his love for the princeſs, he on 


t , . % 1 * * . 
15 is vedding-day diſmiſſed eight hundred wives and concubines he had 
had lore. According to others, Chriſtianity was introduced about the 
eh century; when a Ruſſian princeſs, named Olha, is ſaid to have 


ken baptized at Conſtantinople, and afterwards to have refuſed an offer 


11 marriage from John Zimiſces the emperor. Either of theſe account 
urn il give a atis factory enough reaſon for the Ruſſians having em- 
red the Greek religion, and making uſe of the letters of the al- 
on t Itabet, They are ſaid to have been baptized by prieſts fent from Pho- 
i” the celebrated Greek patriarch ; in conſequence of which, they were 
1; 0" lome time ſubject to the See of Conſtantinople; but afterwards the 
* miarchs reſigned all power over the Ruſſian church, and its biſhops 


18 00 : 
2 manner independent of the civil power, until their authority was 
ed by Peter the Great, as has been already hinted. hs 
ti For a long time the Ruſſian empire continued a miſerable ſcene of 
* abarity, bloodſhed, and laughter. In 1227, it was reduced by the 
ers; ters, who held it in ſubjection for 225 yeurs, and governed with the 
\ it (WF it inſolence and cruelty. About the year 1450, 1t began to emerge 
of om this forlorn and abject ſituation, when Iwan, or John Baſilides, 
Am ew the Tartars, and conquered the duke of Great Novogorod. 
rien the treaſures of the latter, he is ſaid to have carried off no leſs 
ut 5 * cart. Ioads of gold and ſilver. The Tartars were totally ex- 
1 by his grand-ſon John Baſilowitz II. who may be conlidered as 
E Frs founder of the Ruſſian empire. Beſides his exploits againſt 
200 8 arbarians, he likewiſe annexed the kingdoms of Kaſan and A- 
ir en Tartary to his dominions; however, fuch was the cruelty of 


Cca 


\ uw 7: 


ried on the moſt deſtructive wars with the reſt, as well as occaſionally | 


e government of the country to the Ruffians, then called Warepers ; 


porod were founde by one X;, who by ſome is conſidered as an ancient 
rince, and by others only as a boatman on the river Nieper. For 


ind of Chriſtianity was introduced. Some accounts attribute this e- 


mereign, who was baptized by the name of Baſilius ; and to ſhew the 


it only aſſumed the patriarchal authority, but even rendered themſelves 


' Upolition, that the Livonians and Eſthonians revolted from him; 
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the former putting themſelves under the protection of the Poles, and yy 
latter of the Swedes. After his death, the empire was diſtraced h 
uſurpations and civil wars, which continued till the beginning of the 19 
century, When its independeney was on the point of being entich 
loſt, The Ruſſian ſovereigns had by this time taken the title of In 
or Czar, of which the origin is not well known, though it is {ſuppoſed tg 
have-come at firſt from Aſia; as before the time of John Baſilowitz Il 
the ſovereigns were only called Velet Knez, or great prince, but con. 
monly tranſlated great duke, In the beginning of the 17th century 
Uladiſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared Car, jy 
behaved with ſuch cruelty, that a general revolt took place; and th 
Poles were expelled from Moſcow, though they defended themſelves f 
Jome time againſt the whole power of Ruſſia with incredible valoy, 


At the time we ſpeak of, there was an archbiſhop of Roſtow, name nl i 
Philaretes, whom the boyers held in the greateſt eſtimation ; and Ha m 
wife was deſcended from the ancient ſovereigns of the country. Thi Thi 
man, having been ſent ambaſſador to Poland, was there detained pr ery o 
toner, on pretence that his countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſſa ion e 
while his wife was, for no fault at all, confined in a nunnery. This x rone, 


bitrary behaviour ſo provoked the boyers, that in 1613 they declare utr 
Michael Fædorowitz, the ſon of Philaretes, a youth of about 1 5 yea bom 
age, ſovereign of Ruſſia. Some time afterwards, however, the fathiiccom; 


being exchanged for ſome Poliſh noblemen, enjoyed the ſovereignty Heng 


his ſon's right, and managed the affairs of the empire with great ny 2 
dence as well as ſucceſs. About this time, both Swedes and Poles HH bee 


- a claim on the crown of Ruflia, and both carried their pretenſions (onmi! 


high, that a war took place between them. Thus the exhauſted T obl 
Pire of Ruſha obtained ſome reſpite, which Michael uſed for the advanMuthori 
tage of his people. An embaſſy was ſent from James I. of Britain bo is 
ſettle ſome commercial affairs, and to demand a ſum of money whiz ac 
Had been lent to Ruſſia ; but ſo little was James at this time acquaint Miſroclai 
_ with the Ruſſian affairs, that he did not even know the title of the e., on 
vereign, giving him only the title of Great Duke and Lord of Ruf ey d 
In three years after, a commercial treaty was concluded between H cor 
two nations, on terms advantageous to Ruſſia. 1 the! 

Michael was ſucceeded by his fon Alexius, who waged war ſucceſ ar to 
Fully with the Poles, recovering from them the Ukraine, Kiow, e ren 
Smolenſko, but was unſucceſsful againſt the Swedes. He ſet the Tu bous 


at defiance ; and was at great pains to introduce the arts and ſciene I's 
into his kingdom; he himſelf being a great lover of learning. He sn in 
moted agriculture, publiſhed a code of laws, and introduced a bett I the l. 
diſcipline into his army than what had formerly been known; and be 


he effected chiefly by means of foreigners, molt of whom were nat\l'wers 
of Scotland. He took care likewiſe to be on good terms with the oe, 


European powers, the Pope himſelf not excepted, though he would 0 uit ca 
allow his ambaſſador to kiſs the toe of his holineſs. Beſides the nM bart 
Provements already mentioned, this prince introduced into his dom uy, þ 
nions the manufacture of linen and ſilk, and peopled the bauks 0 enen 
rivers Wolga and Kama with the priſoners taken in his wars vt! lon, 
Poles and Tartars. The manner in which this prince :.5 wel 5 1's 300 
tather Michael were married, was ſomewhat curious. His wajelty * of 
tention to marry being known, a collection was made of the nit bility, 
tiful women that could be found throughout the empire. The Czar ns in 


vil 


— 


98 #1 4; 


150 | 265 
W viſited them, and made his choice, every thing was prepared for 
hy e nuptials; after which the lady was acquainted with her good fortune, 
Ki \ ſending her a magnificent preſent of jewels, and a wedding- robe. 
dr Alexius was ſucceeded by his ſon Theodore, a mild and pacific prince, 


u fond of ſhew and magnificence. This proved of ſome ſervice to 


les of ſplendour and elegance they had hitherto been unacquainted 
h. He was alſo very fond of horſes, and was at great pains to in- 
oduce an excellent breed of them into the Ukraine, and other parts of 


d recommended to the nobles who ſtood round him to'chooſe Peter, 
half-brother, to the throne, in preference to Iwan his true brother, 
ho was the neareſt heir. For this, he aſſigned as a reaſon the na- 
ral infirmities of Iwan; which, he ſaid, could not but affect his mind, 


| 6 nd make him incapable of ruling ſuch an empire as Ruſſia. SS 
This determination of Theodore, however proper in itſelf, proved 
eur offenſive to his ſiſter, the princeſs Sophia. No ſooner was the ſove- 


ion expired, than ſhe found means to place lwan nominally on the 
tone, while ſhe herſelf engroſſed all the power, and governed with 


s hom {he thought to be well affected to him. This had been at firſt 


ate complihed by a dreadful {edition which {he found means to excite a- 
y ong the Ruſſian troops called the Strelitzet, who formed the ſtanding 
ny at that time. This ſedition, however, when once begun the had 
set been able to quell ; and therefore the moſt monſtrous exceſſes were 


ns (onmitted during the whole of her adminiſtration, in which ſhe was at 
it obliged to admit Peter to an equal ſhare. Sophia, now finding her 


ſe, on which he was joined by the Strelitzes ; Sophia's party was en- 


zar to retire to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue 
7, e remainder of thy days. His Majeſty, out of his extreme goodneſs, 
Tun bers thee three - pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.” 5 ̃ 
rienc 11's revolution took place in the year 1689 ; and Peter continued to 
gn in conjunction with Iwan, till the year 1696; when, by the death 
bet the latter, he was left without any rival, and became abſolute maſter 


nd be whole empire. He now began to diſplay thoſe immenſe mental 
nat vers which he poſſeſſed, and which juſtly entitled him to the title of 


e oc , though the whole was tarniſhed with ſuch monſtrous cruelty as 
ald ut caſt an everlaſting ſhade over his character. This was no doubt 
he in bart owing to the detects of his education, which Sophia,. out of jea- 
don , bad entirely neglected, and to the oppoſition he met with from 
; 01 NT enemies. It manifeſted itſelf, however, remarkably on his firſt ac- 


ic] bon, when he thought proper to ſecure himſelf on the throne by put- 
ig 3000 of the Strelitzes to death. Notwithſtanding this, he had the 


„aof his empire fincerely.at heart. He knew that he only ruled a 


be etude of barbarians, inferior in every reſpect to the reſt of the na- 


ins in Europe. His great ambition was to introduce among his peoplp 
o . the 


ſubjects, who now began to poliſh themſelves, and to make uſe of 


g domitions. He died after a reign of ſeven years, and on his death- 


e utmoſt cruelty ; putting all to death who were related to Peter, or 


thority on the decline, determined to marry the prince Gallitzing 
ain (Fo is {aid to have been endowed with ſome abilities. But Peter, ta- 

uhich eg advantage of Gallitzin's abſence on an expedition into Tartary, 
ante roclaimed to the public that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt his 


rely. defeated, and herſelf confined to a monaſtery. Gallitzin's eſtate 
en U confiſcated, and ſentence of baniſhment was pronounced upon him 
the following words. * Thou art commanded by the moſt clement | 
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the arts and manufactures known in other European countries, aud 
make the nation reſpectable by ſea and land. For this purpoſe he e 
couraged the introduction of manufactures from Germany and Holla 
His military deſigns were aſſiſted by Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe, and (; 
neral Gordon, a Scotſman. The latter introduced a proper difciply 
among the Czar's ewn regiments, conſiſting of F000 men, while jy 
former raiſed a body of 12,000, among whom he introduced the Frene 
and German exerciſes, in order to fit them for curbing the infolence a 
the Strelitzes. Having ſoon brought matters to ſuch a bearing that þ 
could leave the kingdom for ſome time, he began to put in executit 
the moſt memorable deſign recorded of any potentate. Leaving thy 
charge of his military affairs to Le Fort and Gordon already mentioned 
he ſet out as an attendant on his own ambaſſadors, learned the art 
ſhip- building as a common carpenter, ſerved as a common ſailor an 
ſoldier, riſing gradually through every rank in the ſervice ; and in ſhort 
for a conſiderable time, laid aſide his dignity, that he might afterward 
reſume it with the greater ſplendour. Gn his return to his dominiong 
He finally ene the Strelitzes, whom he exterminated all except tut 
weak regiments; and having got the better of all his domeſtic enemies 
formed a deſign of extending his dominions at the expence of Sweden 
whoſe king, Charles XI. had juſt died, leaving the throne to Charles XII 
then only 15 years of age. Charles, however, ſoon convinced him the 
he muſt buy his conqueſts very dear. The diſcipline he had introduce 
among his troops had by no means as yet been generally diffuſed, an 
they were not at this time able to reſiſt the Swedes, let the diſpropo 
tion in numbers be ever ſo great. Peter, however, comforted himſel 
that by repeated defeats his own troops muſt at laſt become capable 
_ coping with his enemies. This, however, would not in all probabil 
have been the caſe, had it not been through the exceſſive obſtinacy 0 
Charles, who attempted to overcome obſtacles inſurmountable by humat 
power. Thus he was at laſt defeated at Pultowa; and Peter mean 
revenged himſelf on theſe brave, and, on equal terms, invincible adve 
faries, by dooming his prifoners to a dreadful exile in the deſarts of 
beria. From the battle of Pultowa, however, we may date the rite 
the Ruſſian empire. The weakened kingdom of Sweden, now unabk 
to reſiſt his attacks, was conſtrained to yield many valuable acquilitions 
and the Turkiſh empire may at this day repent the neglect of the ach 
given by Charles XII. while in their dominions. Had the plan props 
by that extraordinary mouarch been followed, the greatneſs of the Ku 
nan empire would have been effectually prevented, though now it la 
ariſen to ſuch an height as may not only threaten the overthrow of ti 
of Turkey, but prove dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 
Peter, notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, was unfortunate in his fam 
Iy. His eldeſt fon, whole title was the Czaroavita, proved diſagreeadl 
by his total want of thofe great and enterpriling talents which his fache 
Ppoſſeſſed. To the imbecillity of his mind, he added a propenlit] 
mean and ſhameful vices. The Czar's diſpleaſure was heightened! 
his ſon's marriage without his conſent, and {ill farther by his aband0 
ing his wife for a miſtreſs after he had married her. The prince, at - 
| og the breach carried to ſuch an height that he became apprebel 
five of his ſafety, by the advice of ſome confidents, attempted to ma 
His eſcape from the kingdom ; but being purſued and brought back, t 
Czar thought proper to bring him ig a trial, which ended in bis Ve" 
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udemned to death. This ſentence was no ſooner intimated to the 
"ce, than he fell into an apoplectic diſorder, of which he died, in the 
nth of July 1718. A. 3555 
Peter himſelf died on the 28th of January 1725, of an abſceſs in 
e bladder. The good of his people was, to the very laſt, prevalent 
his mind. M. Motraye relates, that, in his laſt ſickneſs, when 
e ſenators and biſhops who viſtted him mentioned the obligations 
e Ruſſian nation lay under to him for raiſing it to ſo conſiderable a 
re, by reforming ſuch a variety of abuſes and bad euſtoms, and in- 
oducing ſo many uſeful arts and ſciences, he told them that he had 
got to reform one of the molt important points of all, viz. the ad- 


urkey, they are determined in a few days, and with very little 


ps of the lawyers, who perplex human laws in the ſame manner as 
o many divines do the law of God, inſtead of explaining it. To re- 
dy this, he determined that caufes, as among the Turks, ſhould be 
mied at firſt to the tribunal of the magiſtrate, or ordinary judgej; that 


d behaviour of the latter ſhould be particularly examined, and ſo an 
partial judgment ſhould be pronounced, all which would be finiſhed 
2 few hours; but if the party condemned ſhould think himſelf inju- 
d by that court, he might appeal from this ſentence to the ſenate or 


aun up, which he ſigned and dated from his bed; and it was ſent im- 
ediately to all the courts of his empire. This order limited the determi- 
ation of all cauſes to the term of eleven days; and, in conſequence of 


ſes; which was the 12th day from his being taken ill. 


mprefs ; appointed her his ſucceſſor ; and, during his laſt illneſs, 
ſed his ſubjects take a new oath to her as ſuch. This Empreſs had 
gnally been betrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier, if not actually his wife. 


tad the notice of Peter; and the had no ſcruple at being the miſtreſs: 
an Emperor, rather than the wife of a common ſeldier. After 
ug cohabitation, however, Peter, finding her poſſeſſed of a greatneſs 
mind capable of aſſiſting him in the execution of the plans he had 


mrant was the of her family, that her brother was afterwards diſco- 
red by Peter a common ſoldier in his army. „ 


Mn to an empire as potent as any in Europe; but did not long enjoy 
r Gipnity, She died in 1787, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. ſon to 


ag chiefly remarkable for the diſgrace of Prince Menzikoff, who had 
en the favourite general during the reigns of Peter the Great, and' Ca- 
ane, Peter II. died of the ſmall-pox in 1730, and after his death 
border of ſucceſſion was changed by the nobility. 'The male * of 
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nitration of juſtice; becauſe law. ſuits in Chriſtendom laſt for years, 
nd eren for ages together, with an infinite expence ; (whereas, in 


age;) and all this is occaſioned by the tedious and litigious plead- 


wofs in writing, and witneſſes ſhould be produced, and the characters 


od; and, even after a ſecond ſentence againſt him, to the ſovereign 
nſelf, This ſcheme being applauded, he commanded an order to be 
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all the ſuits then depending were determined before he cloſed his 


Immediately after the death of the Czarowitz, Peter had cauſed his 
te, Catharine, to be crowned with all the magnificence of a Greek 


ler external appearance, however, it ſeems, had charms ſufficient to 
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med, determined to make her his wife, and Empreſs of Rulba, 
lich he accordingly did. Her native country was Lithuania; but ſo 


Catharine, on the death of her huſhAd, ſucceeded without oppoſi- 
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e unfortunate Czarowitz. His reign was ſhort and full of troubles; 
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Peter the Great was now ertin&t ; and it was now determined | 
Anne ducheſs of Courland ſhould ſucceed to the throne. The ge 
elaim of this princeſs was but remote; ſhe was ſeeond danghte\ 
Iwan, Peter's eldeſt brother; and not only was her eldeſt ſiſter, the d 
chefs of Mecklenburgh, alive, but the duke of Holſtein, fon to Peters g 
deſt daughter, had undoubtedly a preferable title, and had been appointe 
to the ſucceſſion by the regulations of Peter and Catharine. Her reigh 
however, was very proſperous ; and though ſhe was ' obliged to accey 

the crown with ſome limitation of her authority, ſhe found mea 
| afterwards to ſhake them off, and to puniſn the Dolgorucki family vb 
bad impoſed them. By her intereſt, Count Biron' was raiſed to th; 
duchy of Conrland ; though this was not done without many ene 
executions on his account. She died in 1740, and left the ſucceſſion i 
John, ſon of the princeſs of Mecklenburgh ; and as he was but ty 
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years of age, Biron was appointed regent during his minority. Ie A 

was diſagreeable to all parties, and ended in the diſgrace and exile ( The 

Count Biron, who was baniſhed to Siberia. After his exile, the p e de 

ceſs Anne herſelf took upon her the adminiſtration ; but this likeviſ echar 

.- proved ſo diſagreeable to the Ruſſians, that the. princeſs Elizabeth ove | 
2 daughter to Peter the Great by the Empreſs Catharine, formed fu t {hi 
a powerful party, that in one night the princeſs berſelf, with f rncel 

huſband and fon, were made priſoners, and her rival proclaimed en er thi 


preſs. | | 

The new ſovereign ſhewed herſelf worthy of being the daughter of Pete 
the Great. She mederated the extreme rigour with which juſtice had hi 
therto been adminiſtered, and even aboliſhed all capital puniſhments 
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| though, at the ſame time, ſhe baniſhed the Counts Munich and Ofen e def 
man, who had the chief management of affairs during the late adm e; 


niſtration. She carried on a moſt ſucceſsful war with the Swedes, r his 


—_— 2— 


had a large ſubſidy paid her by Britain for auxiliaries, from whom HH ade 
1 kingdom never received any benefit. In 1756, ſhe engaged in a ee, t. 
| with Pruſſia, in conjunction with the queen cf Hungary, and wou two 


temp 


undoubtedly have cruſhed that monarch, had ſhe not been prevented 
| | try 


death in the beginning of the year 1762. e 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by the duke of Holſtein: Gottorp, deſcende 
from her elder ſiſter; a prince who, in expectation of being Emperoinlelt 
of Ruffia, not only renounced the ſucceſſion to the crown of. Swede 
but his religion alſo, being admitted a member of the Greek cure 
before he was declared heir to the Ruſſian throne. From Elizabeth pt. 
had received the title of Grand Duke of Ruſſia, and refided ſome tm 
at the Court of Peterſburgh, where he married a princeſs of Anh. 
Zerbſt, by whom he had a ſon, the preſent heir to the Ruſſian en th: 
Pire. „ wt | „ 
On the death of Elizabeth, the duke of Holſtein ſucceeded witho 
_ oppoſition ; but was enggrely deſtitute of abilities to govern that el 
Pire. Fle had unluckily imbibed a prodigious veneration ſor the kin pers 
of Pruſſia, with whom he not only made peace, but ordered his trod 
to march to his aſſiſtance. Thus he ſeemed to caſt ſome kind 01 1 
proach upon the conduct of his predeceſſor, whoſe ſucceſſes ag 
that prince had already reduced him to the brink of ruin, and egg 
ed to promiſe an acquiſitio of territory to Ruſſia from the partition le mi 
his dominions. Not content with this, he began inſtantly to ſet abo 
ſuch reformations of manners as would only have ſuited a pred 
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need to the higheſt pitch of civilization. He very imptudehitly be- 
an with the clergy, n he not only attempted to reduce 
her than Peter the Great had ventured to do, but even would have 
dem to cut off their beards, which that monarch had left them in 
| poſſeſſion of. His partiality towards foreigners is alſo ſaid to 
Lve been exceſſive, and to have diſguſted the whole nation; but 
hat completed his deſtruction was the deſign he entertained of des 
wying, or confining for life in a monaſtery, his wife and fon, though 
Lclared ſucceſſors to the empire by the fame act whith raiſed him to 
he throne, In conſequence of all this miſconduct, a conſpiracy was 
med againſt him, at the head of which was his wife, the preſent 
Empreſs. The unhappy prince was dethroned, confined, and moſt. 
robably put to death in his confinement ; though it was given out that 
e died of a diſtemper unknown to phy licians till that time, and called 
te Hemorrhotdal Colic. . „ü a ri ene: Ps 
The Emperor being thus removed, no farther obſtacle remained to 
be deligns of his wife. She was. crowned Empreſs by the title of 
aharine II.; and almoſt the firſt tranſaction of her reian was to re- 
ove another rival out of her way, from whom, it ſeems, however; 
hat ſhe had very little to fear. This was Iwan, or John, ſon to the 
rincels.of Mecklenburgh. We have already taken notice in what man- 
er this prince came to be impriſoned on the depoſition of Anne o 
ecklenburgh. He had remained in confinement ſince his inſaucy, was 
Pete acquainted with the world, and equally incapable of forming any 
xd i beme to extricate himſelf, or of finding means to do it, had a plan 
ents er this purpoſe been laid down to him by others. Immediately on ; 
Osten e depoſition of his mother, he had been put under a ſtrong guard, who 0 
adm expreſs orders to kill him the moment that any attempt was made ; 
„ r bis reſcue by an armed force. No ſuch attempt, however, was 
0 i ale during the reign of Elizabeth; but, on the acceſſion of Catha- 
naß ee, the guards were doubled, and the prince committed to the ears 
wou t two officers entirely devoted to the intereſt of the new Empreſs. An C 
ted ie tempt, real or. pretended, was now made. by a leutenant of in- „ 
untry in the Ukraine, to deliver the confined prince; on which the un- 
ende ppy and innocent priſoner was inſtantly ſtaughtered. The lieutenant 
aper melt, who was generally ſuppoſed to be a tool of the court, and 
ede ave received orders to do what he did, ſhared the ſame fate; 
. eng firſt arreſted, and afterwards beheaded, for making the at- 
„eth empt. | oy PL 1 8 
e int has already been obſerved, that che unfortunate emperor Peter 
arb ll had been a great admirer of the king of Pruſſia, but the reverie 
an ess the caſe with his wife; who blamed the correſpondence he kept 
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b I 
th the Pruſſian monarch ſor the negle& he ſhewed to herielt. On 4 
rita er ficlt acceſſion, therefore, ſhe not only recalled the auxiliaries which ber pf a 


it eu band had ſent to that prince, but declared war anew. On inſpecting the 
le kin ers of her deceaſed huſband, however, ſhe found many letters from 
roo king of Pruſſia to him, giving the molt falutary advices with re— 
| of alto the government of the empire; particularly charging him to 


— wit ohm 
„ 


again ike no innovations in matters of re £c10n, and to pay the greateſt 
| (cen ect on all occaſions to his wife. This made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
tion mind of the Empreſs, that ſhe immediately changed her hoſtile - 
t abo tntions With regard to Pruſſia, and concluded a treaty of ſriend- 
ple © P with that power, which has remained uninterrupted ever fince. 

vanc ROW | d Tranquillity 


Wa 4 


Tranquillity was thus for a ſhort time reſtored to the empire, but ſoon 
after was diſturbed by the commotions which ook place in Polane 
the internal peace of which kingdom is always conſidered as an impor. 
tant object to Ruſſia. Theſe commotions had at firſt taken place on 
religious account; the Popiſh part of the kingdom having, after the 
uſual manner of the profeſſors of that religion, begun to oppreſs the Pro. 
teſtants, and to deprive them of thoſe rights which had been ſecured 90 
them by treaty. The Empreſs of Ruſſia, having, by the powerful in. 
fluence of her armies, raiſed Count Poniatowſki to the throne of Poland 
determined next to take the part of the Proteſtants, and to ſecure 1g 
them, as well as to the profeſſors of the Greek religion, the privilege 
they enjoyed by the treaty of Oliva. The oppoſite party, enraged at 
this interference, flew to arms throughout the whole kingdom, which 
thus inſtantly became a ſcene of contuſion and bloodſhed ; while con. 
tederacies were every Where formed againſt the new king. In the 
mean time the Ottoman Porte, taking offence at the conduct of the Em. 
preſs, committed her ambaſſador to prifon, and a moſt violent wa 
commenced between theſe formidable empires. Hoſtilities were com 
menced in the beginning of 1769 by Crim Gueray, Khan of the Tartan, 
who invaded the province of Servia, committing dreadful ravages, aud 

carrying off many thouſand captives. Soon after the Grand Via, 
with a great army, ſet out from Conſtantinople, and took his route u. 
wards the Danube. His opponent, Prince Gallitzin, reſolving to at 
tempt ſomething previous to the atrival of ſuch a valt force, ſet down 
before the fortreſs of Choczim, in the neighbourhood of which an arm 
of 30,0c0 Turks were encamped. Theſe, though entrenched under 
the cannon of the town, were utterly defeated, and driven out of the 
camp. A body of cavalry. who attempted to cover their retreat, ſhared 
the ſame fate; the whole were purſued with great ſlaughter, throug 
the ſuburbs of the town, to the very - fortreſs, the paliſadoes of which 
only ſecured them from the vengeance of their adverſaries. The tow 
was next {et on fire by red-hot balls; and it was expected that the tor 
treſs itfelf would have been taken, but the Ruſſian general retired with 
out making any attempt upon it. The reaſons aſſigned ſor this condul 
were, that he had not artillery ſufficient for the purpoſe ; that a gre 
number of ſtrong bodies of the enemy were m the neighbourhood, an 
that the fortreſs itſelf was garriſoned by 18,000 men; belides all whic 
the country was fo much waſted that an army could net be ſupported 

In it. 5 | 1 
The rage of war which had begun in Europe, now began to [prei 
into Aſia likewiſe. The Kalmuc Tartars, under the dominion or ft 
tection of Ruſſia, attacked with fury thoſe of Cuban, whole teriitolt 
lie between the Euxine and Caſpian Seas. A deſperate engagemel 
took place between them on the ninth of May 1769, in which the Kal 
mucs obtained a complete victory; and, as no quarter ee 

dreadful ſlaughter of the enemy enſued; but the European Lata! 
ſome meaſure revenged this defeat by ravaging the Ruſſian poſſeſho 
in the Ukraine, which they invaded by the way of Blackmuth. And 
ther battle was this year alſo fought between Prince Gallitzin and 
Turks, near the fortreſs of Choczim; the latter were defeated, 
Prince Gallitzin now inveſted Choczim ; but the army of the ona 
_ Vizir, having by this time made conſiderable progreſs, was able 
_ detach ſuch numerous reinforcements to the aſſiſtance of the g 0 
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ht he Ruſlan general failed in his attempt ; after having loſt in this, 
nd other enterprizes, no fewer than 20,000 men. During this cam- 


able to force him to an engagement, but on the contrary found their 
jm ſtrength daily diminiſhed, while that of their adverſaries remained 
tire, Had this conduct been perſiſted in, it is net to be doubted that 
e Ruſſians would have proved ultimately unſucceſsful ; but the en- 
ſuliaſtic and barbarous valour of the janizaries, who demanded to be 


ſhe weak counſellors who ſurrounded the throne of the Grand Seig- 
jor, giving way to the complaints of the army, recalled the Vizir, 
id appointed for his ſucceſſor Moldovani Ali Pacha, whoſe courage 
W-:; ſufficient to lead his troops into danger, though his conduct ap- 
ared inſufficient to extricate them afterwards. £2 | 


inning of this month the grand army, under the new Vizir, arrived 
© the banks of the Nieſter, oppoſite to which the Ruſſians were poſt- 


ndges acroſs the river, and began to paſs it in ſight of the enemy. 
alitzin immediately began the attack on ſuch as paſſed, before they 
ld form themſelves into any order. Thus they were obliged to fight 
nder great 'difadvantages ; but being continually reintorced by thoſe 
ho paſſed the bridge, they continued the engagement with great ob- 
nacy till noon, when they were at laſt totally defeated ard obliged to 
aſs the river, after 60,0co had come over from their own fide to at- 
ct the Ruſſians. When they began to retreat, Prince Gallitzin, at 
e head of five regiments, charged with fixed bayonets, and deitroyed 
te flower of the Turkiſh cavalry ; 7000 were killed on the ſpot, a great 
umber drowned in the river, and a vat number of priſoners taken. 


W endeavoured to repair it by a repetition of the ſame. Having 
Irown only one bridge over the river, he prepared for paſſing his whole 
my over it, taking the precaution, however, to cover the paſſage by 
number of large cannon. But on the 17th of September, after a body 
000% janizaries, and 3000 regular cavalry had paſſed, the bridge was 
gen down by a ſudden ſwell of the river, which effectually prevented 
e reſt from following to ſupport them. The event of the battle may 
lily be imagined ;z the whole body of Tui ks that had paſſed were cut 
pieces or taken priſoners, though they defended themſelves with pro- 
gous valour, only a few hundreds being ſaved by ſwimming acroſs 


kn; and it was computed that in theſe two engagements, and other 
alters which happened in the courſe of this month, the Turks loſt 


000 deſerted in their retreat to the Danube. „ 
leſides this ill fortune, General Romanzow had committed great 
itations in the neighbourhood of Bender and Oczakow, plundering 


Co cattle, beſides defeating a Turkith detachment who oppoſed him. 
& the defeats on the river Nieſter, the fortreſs of Choczim was aban- 
Med by the Turks; the Ruſſians overran the province of Moldavia, 
took poffeſſion of Jaily FR without oppoſition ; the Greek 
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nign, the Grand Vizir acted with ſuch caution that the Ruſſians were 
d into action, overthrew the wiſe plan laid down by this general. 


Thus matters were prepared for the great defeats which the Turks 
ceived on the 9th and 17th of September, the ſame year. In the be- 


under Prince Gullitzin. Confident of ſucceſs, the former laid three 


The Grand Vizir, whoſe ill conduck had occaſioned this misfortune, 


«river. Sixty. four pieces of cannon, 150 colours and horſe-tails were 


000 of their belt troops by the chance of war, while no fewer than 


burning ſeveral towns and villages, and carrying off a great num 
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| inbabitants of the province taking this opportunity to declare openly h 

favour of Ruſſia; and thoſe. of Wallachia following their example. 05 

the ſide of Poland the Tartars committed great devaſtations, almoſt en 

tirely rnining the Palatinate of Bracklaw, and doing much damage y 
other places. & | | | 

In the mean time, Prince Gallitzin having reſigned the commando 


5 the army to General Romanzow, the latter ſoon approved himſelf fach rere 
| capable of executing the important office committed to him. On t Kan) 
E 18th of July 1770, he defeated an army of 80,000 Turks on the han racy 
10 of the Larga, under the conduct of the Khan of Crim Tartary. The ſtabli 
1 Turks, almoſt in deſpair, recalled their Grand Vizir, and appointed“ Toure 
I new one ; but he was attended with no better ſucceſs than his prede ſigati 
3 ceſſor. Another engagement enſued on the 2d of Auguſt, in whid leſs 
6 | 7000 Turks were killed on the ſpot, and the roads from thence to thy hand | 
5 Danube ſtrewed with dead bodies. An hundred and forty. three per ede 
* | _ of brals canon, with ſeveral thouſand carriages loaded with proviſion ts cor 
1 fell into the hands of the victors, beſides a vaſt quantity of ammunitin jation 
40d Thus the war was carried entirely out of the Ruflran dominions int Ferou: 
| | thote of the Turks, where it continued with great violence both by {; ery | 
[ and land till the year 1794, when a peace was concluded on ſuch ten ranſp 

as General Romanzow thought proper to didtate ; among which it v. dur ac 

Provided, that the Ruſſians ſhould have a free navigation on the Black vithlt; 

Sci, as Well as à free trade with all parts of the Ottoman empire. Th f ſcie 

Ppatichlurs of this treaty, however, as well as a detail of the moſt in ſeems 

portant tranſactions of the war from General Romanzow's victom i nac 


Auguſt 1779, thall he given in the hiſtory of Turkey, Here we fk f ſo 9 
only obſerve, that Ruſſia was greatly aſſiſted by Britain in her naval opal of 
rations during this war; a meaſure perhaps not altogether cone nt, i 
with true policy, and for which Ruſſia did not make a very grate Falkin 
return nor does Britain now ſeem inclined to give any ſuch aſſiſan ned 
for the future. 5 . F hat c 

Towards the concluſion of the war with Turkey, a rebellion b dir 


ut in Ruſſia, which gave the Empreſs perhaps more trouble than eit 2xpenc 
the whole ſtrength of the hoſtile empire. One Pugatſcheff, a Coe me 
having by nature a ſtrong reſemblance of the unfortunate emperolMpound 
Peter III. aſſumed his name and character; giving out, that he had EH wa 
delivered from his confinement by an uncommon interpoſition of pro burgh 


derice ; the report of his death being only fiftitious, and invented rt in 
purpoſe to ſecure the Empreſs on the throne. Being a perſon of abi Zen 01 
ties and addreſs, he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous am Havin 
with whom he traverſed ſeveral parts of the empire, doing much mil 1787, 
chief wherever he came, and cutting off great numbers of thoſe wh leave t 
were adverſe to his deſigns. So powerful did he at length become, ta Procee 
it was found neceſſary to ſend againſt him the experienced gener oyag 
who had been fo ſucceſsful in Turkey. Pugatſcheff, greatly inferior! purpot 
military ſkill, as well as in reſources for carrying on the war, was 4 an 
entirely defeated, and forced to wander in the foreſts for ſafety ; Þ ety of 
theſe afforded only a thort and miſerable protection. Being deſtitute Yak 
food, he killed his horſe in order to ſubſiſt on him; but before he coined 
begin his repalt, he himſelf was taken priſoner by a Ruſſian part); "Wy Proc 
veyed to Moſcow in an iron cage, and afterwards beheaded. | bs It 
The event of this war raiſed the Ruſſian empire to its bighelt pit wal 2 
of glory: Since that time the Empreis has endeavoured b) 1 3d of 


n ss 14. . ng 


ans to civilize her ſubje&s, to encourage commerce, manufactures, 
+5 and ſciences of every kind. By projecting the armed neutrality in 
B80, ſhe not only gave a very mortifying check to the court. of Bri- 
in, which produced a coolneſs with it ever ſince, but indirectly aſſu- 
ned the lead in the affairs of all Europe. The regulations propoſed by 


dy is neutrality, however, are certainly ſuch as muſt tend to promote the 
ulcer ts of peace and humanity ; nor will it be hereafter in the power 


any nation, under pretence of being at war with another, to exerciſe 
iracy on all the world with impunity. By the code of maritime law 


Ti ſabliſhed at this time, and which her Imperial majeſty has ſince endea- 
e orred to render permanent, all neutral ſhips were to enjoy a free na- 


igation, even on the coaſts of European powers at war with each other, 


nleſs they carried ſuch commodities as were expreſsly declared contra- 
nnd by treaty. This neutrality was at that time acceded to by France, 
iecel br:den, Denmark, and the States General; and there is little doubt of 
10ns ts continuance, or being revived in caſe of any future war among the 
tion ations in this quarter of the world. Since that time a new and dan- 
int rerous war has commenced with Turkey, of which we can as yet ſay 
fe ery little; though its cauſes, with ſuch authentic particulars as may 


ranſpire, will be given under the hiſtory of Turkey. We thall conclude 
pur account at preſent with an anecdote of the Empreſs ; which, not- 
mithitanding the attachment ſhe has manifeſted to the encouragement 
ff ſcience, and the magnanimity diſplayed by her on many occaſions, 
ems to be entirely inconſiſtent with either, and indeed to be totally 
i naccountable from any principle we can ſuppoſe to enter into the breaſt 


opal of marines, a man ſo enthuſiaſtically fond of geographical knowledge, 


ien that, in the winter of 1786, he ſet out on the extraordinary attempt of 


ralking acroſs the continent of America. For this purpoſe he deter- 


eve xpences, a ſubſcription was raiſed for him by Sir Joſeph Banks, and 
os me other gentlemen, amounting on the whole to little more than 50 
peroiWPounds. With this moderate ſum he ſet out on the arduous undertaking 
pt walling round the globe. He firſt ſet out from Britain to Ham- 


pro burgh, whence he proceeded to Copenhagen, and thence to Peterſburgh; 
xl ut in his journey to this laſt place, finding the gulf of Bothnia not fro- 
ai en over, he was obliged to walk round the whole of it by Torneau. 


ling at laſt arrived at Peterſburgh about the beginning of March 
ni 7, he ſtayed in that capital till the 21ſt of May, when he obtained 
: wave to accompany a convoy of military ſtores, which at that time was 
proceeding to Mr Billings, who had been his ſhip mate in captain Cook's 
ner oyage, and who was then employed by the Empreſs of Rulita for the 


107 rpoſe of making diſcoveries in Siberia, and on the north welt coalt | 
at 1a America. With this convoy he ſet out, and, in Auguſt, reached the 


ae urls, where he met with captain Billings ; and from Yakutlk he re- 


coll turned to Irkatik, propoling in the ſpring to return to Vakutſk, in order 


i proceed in the ſummer to Okotſæ. In January 1788, however, he 
Vas, in conſequence of an expreſs from the Empreſs, arreſted, and in 


"ON, oh . - . 
eve #1 0:1cer, in a poſt-fledge for Moſcow, without his clothes, money, or 
| | | Papers, 


f ſo great a princeſs. This was with regard to one Lediard, a corpo- 


ined to travel by the way of Siberia, and to'procure a paſſage from 
Fut country to the oppolite coalt of America. Being an American 
by birth, and having no means of raiſing the money neceſſary for his 


aty of Irkutſk in Siberia. From thence he proceeded to the town of 


1 = o 4* 
ll an hoar's time carried away, under the guard of two ſoldiers and 
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papers. From Moſcow he was conveyed to the city of Moial 
thence to the city of Tolochin in Poland; where tho at n 
ed, that her majeſty's orders were that he was never to enter her 4 
minions again without her expreſs permiſſion. During all this mme 
ſuffered the greateſt hardſhips from ſickneſs, fatigue, and want of nel. 
ſo that he was almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton. From this place, hoy 
ever, he made a {hift to get to Koningſberg, whence he wrote an 2 
count of his misfortunes to Sir Joſeph Banks. (See Biog. Britan. Ve 
IV. p. 266. n.) “»» e000 I 5 


es En 


SCOTLAND, with the ISLANDS in i 
Neighbourhood. 3 ES. 1 
ISLES or SHETLAND. 


2...» THESE he between 39 507 and 60 
| Situation, Extent, Se. J. north latiiude; being about 68 in nun 
of which 46 are inhabited; and the others, called Holms, are uſed for p 
ſturage. Though very much neglected, it is certain that they are ve 
far from being inconſiderable; containing three times as much land 
the Orkneys, and very near as much as A iſlands of Utrecht, Zealand 
and all the reſt belonging to the Dutch taken together. 1 

Climate, Soil, 5c. In the northern iſles of Shetland, the people | 
to read at midnight; but in winter the day is proportionably fic 
The air is likewile in general foggy with much rain, and during ti 
winter months, the ſea rages and ſwells in ſuch a manner, that, f 
fix months, the inhabitants are effectually cut off from all communi 
tion with the reſt of the world. A remarkable inſtance of this is me 
tioned at the revolution, when rhe proclamation of the prince and pn 
ceſs of Orange was told in Shetland by a fiſherman. In conſequen 
of this information, he was ſeized and impriſoned in the month of M. 
1689, and would probably have been hanged, had not the arrival d 
- ſhip confirmed the news of what was done in England the precedit 
November. In the winter-time, alſo, there is frequent thunder al 
lightning, and very bright Aurora Borealis; the winds are high, 
ſeldom riſe to ſuch an height as to do miſchief. Both ſpring and a 
tumn are very ſhort, and the winter laſts rom November to April. 
As the inhabitants of Shetland fublilt alma entirely by filling, 
art of agriculture is very muck neglected. Lhe toil, indeed, s by 
means very favourable ; but, in the ifland called Main-land, the ma 
tains produce fine crops of grats, and on the coaſts conſiderable i 
are to be met with, fertile both in corn and paiture. The ſouthern pa 
of this ifland, as well as another called Feflar, produce great quarui 
of limeſtone, which miglit anſwer the purpoſes of manure. Here 4 
are free ſtone, and ſlate of an excellent quality. In ſome places! 
evident marks of metals, and it is ſaid, that pieces of ſilver have ſo 
times been turned vp by the plough. In the iſland of Vea, 9 
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1 has been met with; but which, being found difficult to melt, 
been entirely neglected. There are no trees growing naturally in 
12nd, but the inhabitants are abundantly ſupplied with fuel, by the 
ities of peat and turf which their country affords. Some gentle- 
have begun the plantation of aſh, maple, horſe- cheſnut, &c. ; and 
ers have ſucceeded in raiſing tulips, roſes, and other kinds of flowers. 
+ iſlands are in general well watered ; having many rivulets, and 
ve {mall ſreſh-water lakes, well ſtored with trout and eels ; ſome of 


ntities of fil of different kinds; amber and ambergreaſe are ſaid to 
re been ſometimes found upon them. They have a ſmall, but ſtrong 


re is likewiſe a diminutive breed of ſwine, whoſe fleſh is eſteemed very 
South. „„ | gt | 
f late the knitting of ſtockings has become an article of very great 


m ſixpence to eighteen {ſhillings Sterling per pair. The wool pro- 
ed from their ſheep is of a particular fine quality, and the ſtockings 
nuf ꝛctured from it make an agreeable warm wear in the winter time. 
ey ſeem to pay little attentionto dying, their only colours being a 
id of black, a mixed grey, blue, and white; all of which exhibit the 
e attention given to improve that neceſſary art. 

Principal {flands, Towns, Oc. The largeſt of all the Shetland ifles 
aled Main-land, which extends in length from north to ſouth not 
than 65 miles, and in breadth, in ſome places, 20 miles; but in 
ters not more than three. It has many inlets, called Yes, twenty of 
ich may juſtly be called harbours, and fix are remarkably good, 
x on each fide of the iſland. It has two towns, Lerwick and Skal- 
ay; the former, being the capital, contains about 300 families; 
le all the reſt of the iſland ſcarce contains 200 more. Skalloway is 
ſeat of preſbytery, and has the remains of a caſtle. Next to 
in- land, the iſles of Yell and Unit are the mot remarkable. The 
ner is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the Thule of the aacients, lies 
the north-eaſt of Main-land, from which it is divided by a ſtrait, 
led Yell Sound. It is about twentry-three miles long, and ten 
had; is very mountainous, and full of moſs, but has good paſtures, 
ch feed a conſiderable number of ſheep. It has eight large har- 


val ar times, it ſeems to have been populous, as it has three churches and 
recedi hey chapels upon it. Unſt lies at a ſmall diſtance from Yell, ha- 

der Me that iland betwixt it and the Main-land. It is eight miles long, 
10h, N three or four broad, with a lake in the middle, of three railes in 

ind a mference. It has two excellent harbours ; the one in the ſouth, 

il ed Via bay; the other on the eaſt fide, called Balta Voc. This 

gs d, with its dependencies, is ſaid to contain 1 500 inhabitants, who - 
is by leſs 70 filking boats. To the weſtward of Main-land, and at about 
1 diſtance of 21 miles, lies the iſland of Foula, or the Fout- itiand, 

ble IF 


ern r three miles long, rough, narrow, and full of high ſteep rocks; 
9.201" BS of which is ſo high, that it may be ſeen from Orkney; whence 
lere Ne have not improbably ſuppoſed, that Foula, and not Unit, was 
ay Thule of the ancients. It has ſcarce any paſturage, and very little 
Fe k ble land; but what they have is extremely fertile, The commodi- 
) | | ties 


former weighing 15 and even 20 pounds. Their coaſts afford vaſt | 


| hardy breed of horſes, which are in conſiderable eſtimation, and 


wrtance to Shetland; _ are imported to Scotland and England 


urs, and many bays, which afford good anchoring places. In for- 
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alled in oppolition to the Fair-1//e, to be next mentioned. It is only 
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ties are Rock-fiſh and feathers, Fair- Iſle lies about half way betyw 
Orkney and Shetland. Like the former, it has very little arable han 
the greateſt part being left for peat and paſturage; but the cultivag 
part is very fruitful. They have a great number of ſheep, 2 
theſe very good and fat. They have two ports, but of very little o 
ſquence; the one admitting only ſmall boats, and the other only n 
ſwering the purpoſes of their fiſhery. In the year 1766, this iſland v. 
ſold for 10, 200 J. Scots. | 7 0 „ 
Inhabitants, Oc. The Shetlanders are ſtout, well made, and come 
Iy; the gentry are polite, ſenſible, and have very handfome, iran, 
and well furniſhed houſes. The lower claſs are hardy, robuſt, ax 
laborious ; in the ſummer time living chiefly on fiſh : their drink 
called Bland, and is peculiar to the country; being compoſed of hyne 
milk kept till it is very ſour. The winter ſeaſon in Shetland is d 
general term of relaxation. During this period, all ſorts of Peop 
live well; and -gentlemen of family and fortune, of which there x 
many in theſe iſlands, live ſo hoſpitably and politely, that few rey 
their having paid them a viſit in the winter time. The Dutch beg 
their herring-fiſhing on the coaſts of Main-land about midſummer, a 
continue it for ſix months. | | MR bs Bos 8 
Antiquities, In ſeveral of the Shetland ifles, but eſpecially in th 


called Queen's Iſland, are ſeveral ſmall fortifications, by the nating thers 
called Brughs; but by the Scots, Pits Houſes. In their form, the [he &. 

have ſome reſemblance to pigeon-houſes, having in the infide a wind evil 

ſtair which reaches to the top. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been ed 

as beacons or watch towers; having an heap of peats on the en 

which were kindled on the approach of an enemy; for which reaſo ible 
all the burghs in the ifland were in fight of one another. There v d; 

cells and apartments underneath for ſecuring. their perſons and elted enter 

Some of them had alſo ſubterraneous paſſages to ſome creek where e 

boats lay, and by which they might make their.eſcape. | V 4 
Hiſtory. The Shetland iſlands are ſuppoſed to have been people 11 


from Norway, and Yell to have been the firſt that was inhabited. 
1588, the Duke de Medina Sidonia, commander of the Spaniſh 4 
mada, was wrecked on the coaſt of the Fair-Ifle, eſcaping with abo 
200 of the crew, after the ſhip was daſhed in pieces. Here they 
mained till both they and the inhabitants were almoſt Rarved ; the qua 
| tity of proviſions afforded by the ifland being inſufficient to ful 
ſuch a number. At laſt the Spaniards were carried over to the Main: lat 
of Shetland, and from thence to Dunkirk,” by one Andrew Hu 
phrey, who was rewarded by the duke for this ſervice With 30 
merks. e . 8 


| 5 ide 
3 | \HESE, called by the Latins Orcad::, le 3 | 
Situation, Extent, c. 4% northward of Dungſby head in Scotia 14 

between the lat. of 58* 0 and 5920 N.; being ſeparated from thep! = 

montory juſt mentioned by a very narrow and tempeſtuous ſtrait, c A bl 
_ Pentland Frith, about 15 miles long, and where narroweſt, fx in bread | 15 a 
Such is the violence of the tide in this ſtrait, that no wind is able to - . 
a {hip againſt it. The violence of the ſea is here felt even on dry Jl vol. 
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r in thoſe places which are-expoſed both to the Pentland Frith and 
©. Weſtern Ocean, if a ſtorm happens to beat from that quarter, the 
6 daſhes with ſuch violence againſt the rocks, that. a great quantity of 
ater is carried a conſiderable way over land, and falls down like a 
wat ſhower of rain. Throughout the whole of theſe iſlands the tides 
le extremely ſwift and violent, probably owing to the narrowneſs of 
e paſſages. Even where all the reſt of the ſea is ſmooth, theſe tides 
all with vehement billows, and run with ſuch violence, that they, cauſe 
\ contrary motion in the ſea adjoining to the land, which the inhabitants 
| Eafter-birth, or Weſter-birth, according to its courſe. Yet, notwith- 
ſanding the rapidity and danger of theſe tides, the inhabitants fail al- 
not every day from iſfand to iſland, in little boats, called yoa/r; nor 
the accidents which happen in theſe dangerous places near ſo com- 
non as one might imagine. In ſome places the currents run like the 
rents of rapid rivers; and in ſome we may perceive ſpots of the wa- 
xr ſmooth, and very rough round about, the reaſon of which is not 
afly underſtood. In the Frith are ſeveral whirlpools, called the Wells 
f Swinna; ſome on the eaſt, and others on the welt fide of an iſland of 
at name. They are moſt dangerous in a calm ; and though capable 


chers of the ſame nature are met with about the iiland of Tiftala. 
The Swalchie of Stroma, at the north end of the iſland of Stroma, is 
tkewiſe very dangerous. It is an exceeding high and raging ſea, occa- 
joned by the meeting of ſeveral tides in that place. The billows are 


ible at a great diſtance. At the ſouth fide of the ſame ifle is another 
ery dangerous place, called the Merry Men of May ; from the May, a 


a are called the Merry Men, on account of their extraordinary agita- 
jon, and dancing motion. 5 EO WR Gor ov FO 

Notwithſtanding all theſe dangers, the Pentland Frith may eaſily be 

oled, if the mariners take care to lay hold of the proper opportunity; 

lt at no time is it poſſible to caſt anchor in any part of it; and 
ſe who have attempted it, have either been obliged to cut their cables, 
to be overwhelmed with the waters. . 

Climate, Soil, and Produce. In theſe iſlands the climate is to the full 
diſagreeable as that of Orkney, being extremely cold and moiſt, with 
ery boiſterous winds z it rains not by drops, as in this country, but 
le water-ſpouts as in the tropical countries. The ſoil of the iſlands is 
merally barren and rocky; affording however ſome pafturage, which 


ies. Hogs are alſo raiſed in great numbers ; and, like the beet, their 
hey abound, as may be naturally expected, with fith and ſea-fowl; 


niderable quantities of the former when dried, and of the feathers 
collate ide latter, being exported to other countries. : 


' the Inabitants, Manners, and Cuftoms, &c. The inhabitants of the 


it, cal Ikney iſlands differ but little from thoſe of the lowlands of Scotland ; 
bread ugh, according to ſome authors, they are more religious and honeſt. 


eto fo | late the gentlemen have greatly improved their eſtates, and contrive 
ry E e bo enjoy all the luxuries that can be afforded in the more elegant 
Yor, I. i ä E £ | | | and 


f ſwallowing up a boat, may be ſo far quieted by throwing in a 
rel, or other bulky object, that they may be ſafely paſſed over. Some 
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Iiven very high; and ſo covered with white froth, that they become 


— . 
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entleman's ſeat in Caithneſs, to which it is oppoſite z the waves of the 


des to raiſe a conſiderable number of cattle, ſmall indeed, but whoſe 
elh is excellent, and exported in confiderable quantity to other coun» 


lh is held in eſtimation, and makes a conliderable article of export. 
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people is fowl, fiſh, butter, cheeſe, &c.; and they have the method of 


of the Orkneys, is an high hill called X;r/a/, on the top of which i; 
plain, like a bowling-green, capable of containing nine or 10,000 men 
drawn up in order of battle. In the iſland of Hoy, lying to the fouh 


- ſeen ſomething of a glorious and ſparkling appearance, which may he 


nine thick; and which has been artificially hollowed within; the marks 
two feet ſquare, having a ſtone of a proportionable ſize to fill it. At 
one end of the apartment within is a bed excellently cut out of ſtone 
with a pillow, capable of allowing two men to lie at length upon it; à 


with a round hale in the middle of the upper part for a chimney. It 
| ſtands in a retired and melancholy ſituation ; is called by the neighbour 


tion of ſome hermit. Many curious monuments of antiquity are alſo t 
de met with in theſe iſlands, which our limits will not allow us to de 
_ thic huilding, dedicated to St Magnus; but now converted into a paii 


church. - Its roof is ſupported by 14 pillars on each fide ; and its fieeph 


of the church are chequered with red and white poliſhed tones, embol 


given as fiefs to a nobleman named Speire. After this the king0 


having married Margaret the daughter of Chriſtian I. king of Denmar 


of Scotland, of which they conſtitute a ſtewartry or ſhire, and {end 
member to parliament. hs —— 


* 


and polite parts of the Britiſh dominions. The food of the comm 


fermenting whey, like other northern nations, into a vinous liquy, 
They are ſubject to the ſcurvy and jaundice, which they are ſaid to e 
by the powder of ſhells of ſnails and ſcurvy-graſs mixed together; by 
the temperance they are generally remarkable for, prevents them from 
the attacks of many diſeaſes to which thoſe are ſubje& who enjoy the 
luxuries of life in greater abundance. - 


4 o 


_ Curioſities. In the iſland of Pomona, otherwiſe called the Main. lan 


Abi 


Pon 
Hoy 
Sou 
Wel 
Ron 
Sha} 
Str 


of Pomona, is a very high hill, called the HH. hill; near the top of 
which, in the month of May, June, and July, about mid-day, is to be 


obſerved at a great diſtance; but though many have climbed the hill 
the aſcent of which is exceedingly ſteep, in order to diſcover what the 
{hining ſubſtance is, they have never been able to diſcover it. The vl. 
gar ſuppoſe it to be an enchanted carbuncle; but thoſe who enquire 
into the matter on rational principles, imagine it to be a ſtream of wa 
ter gliding over ſome part of the rock, and which 1s known, in certain 
poſitions, to reflect the light as powerfully as guickſilver itſelf. At the 
ealt ſide of this mountain 1s a vaſt ſtone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and Wh 
of 
the f 


of the chiſſel being till viſible. The entry into it is by a door of about 


the other end is a couch; and in the centre an hearth for a fire 
ing people the Dabarſie Stone; and is thought to have been the habit 


fcribe particular. 13 8 | 
The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a fine C0 


(in which'is a good ring of bells) by four large ones. The three gat 


ed and elegantly flowered. . 3 \ | 

Hiſtery. The Orkney iſlands, together with thoſe of Shetland, wel 
conquered by the Normans about the year 1099; in 1263 were ſold) 
the king of Norway to Alexander king of Scotland, by whom they ve! 
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Denmark claimed, and obtained the property of them ; but James III 4 Þ 
the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland were given along wirh her 4s 
marriage. portion, and all claims on the part of Denmark entirely ge 
up on the marriage of James WL. with the Princeſs Anne of that coll 
try. Since that time they have been conſidered as part of the kingdo 
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ney . . a ö 1 . 14, Ws i 
| Ent wit: 231103 Sick Ta; Ein oe oe io oder: | 1% 
3 ABLE of the p lk Iſlands of Orkney, with their Dimenſions 444M 
= in Statute Miles, according to the lateſt Authorities. 79 
but os DO OT On oa wy TE ITO Lt 2 FOR 
the Iſlands, Illands. 28 28 VIEW 
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and . HESE iſlands, ſuppoſed not to be fewer 
narky en _ 3 than 3co in number, lie between 55 and 
one” of N. lat. The dimenſions of the moſt conſiderable 


are exhibited. 
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Ade following Table, from the lateſt authorities. 1 22, 
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Climate, Soil, and Produce. The moſt authentic accounts we have of 


theſe particulars are given by Dr Anderſon in his report to the comnil Fon 
ſioners for encouraging manufactures, &c. According to this gente the 
il man, there are many of the Hebrides endowed by nature with an ext, In 
3 ordinary degree of fertility, and many tracts that by good managemey ff Sk) 
J might be converted into excellent corn fields. The climate in gener s tl 
1 is more favourable for bringing corn to maturity and the harveſts earlier view 
TU  _ -.., than in Scotland. Limeſtone, marl, or ſhelly ſand, the beſt manure; ever 
zz Yor their ſoil, abound likewiſe every where, ſo much that one or other f the 
5 could always be had at a very moderate expencge. malit 
i In many places the bowels of the earth yield very valuable produ Wcicle: 
'H | us fine ſlate, lead ore of the richeſt quality, ſome even yielding 1700 bh erran 
Wl of refined lead, and 42 ounces of ſilver per ton; marble, ſuperior to u hole 
177 of Italy; pure cryſtalline ſand, fit for making the fineſt kinds of gane t! 
FH Traces of coal were alſo found in many places; and in the iſland ank: 
1 Mull it has been actually worked and burnt. „„ the c 
Among the annual productions are two very valuable articles, uns b 

eider- doaon, and a particular kind of fine wool, poſſeſſing a ſilky ſoſtnef Nappo 

not known in any other. Of this wogl ſome ſhauls have been mad ems 


not inferior in quality to the Indian. WE 
The lea coaſts afford vaſt quantities of marine plants, capable of being 
manufactured into kelp; and, though many thouſand tons of that com 


the at 
lerves 
colou 


modity are actually made, he is of opinion that much improvemeii greea 
might ſtill be made. l e 9 ty 

The ſeas ſurrounding thoſe iſlands abound with an immenſe numbef ted 
of fiſh of all kinds, crabs, lobſters, and oyſters, of the fineſt quality, au me 


ſome of the laſt uncommonly large. There are alſo great plenty 0 
muſcles, cockles, clams, raſor or ſpout-fiſh, lampets, wilks, ſhrimps, & 
At ſome times are found great ſhoals of mackarel ; but they never fi 
to have great abundance of haddocks, whitings, whiting pullocks, {eaths 
blind-hive eels, ſkates, holibuts, turbots, ſoles, and flounders of all kinds 
alio John-dories, and mullets, with many others of inferior denomina 
tions. Theſe are caught in abundance by the inhabitants for their fil 
filtence ; but for want of a ready market they never think of ſendiy 
abroad any but cod, ling, tuſk, and herrings. 3 
Antiquities and Curioſities. The iſland of Ila is remarkable for havin 
been once the ſeat of the great M. Donald, king of the ifles, of who 
palaces and offices ſome rums are till extant. A ſtone, ſeven feet long 
is yet in preſervation; having on it an impreſſion ready to receive i 
feet of the monarch, who was crowned ſtanding on this ſtone. Her 
Are alſo the remains of ſeyeral old forts. The iſland of Jona is mu 


(aver 


Leng 
From 
Brea, 


40 celebrated for having been the reſidence of St Columbus or Columb Tt 
Jill | who came from Ireland; and contains many curious monuncnn lex 
. Great numbers of Cairns, or heaps of ſtones are to be met with overa Pilla: 
the Hebrides; but thoſe of the iſle of Arran are larger and more num bays 
rous than in any other. In the ifland of Lewis are many Druidic 0 
numents, one of the moſt remarkable of which is deſcribed by Mr Mat lace 
tin. It conſiſts of 39 ſtones, fix or ſeyen feet high, ſet up in the form hills 
an avenue, eight feet broad, and the ſtones ſix feet diſtant from 0 an a 
another. A ſtone is ſet up at the entrance of the avenue; and 4 | by tl 
ſouth, there is joined to this range a circle of twelve ſtones of an edit uſed 
height with the other 39, and placed at ſimilar diſtances, with die ug 
the middle of 13 feet in height. Feur others ſtand in the ſame 1 Mall 
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r on the eaſt and ſouth ſides. In this place we are informed by tra- 


0 von, that the druid barangued the people, ſtanding on the large ſtone 
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ther 


n the middle. - | | 
In theſe iſlands are many remarkable caves, particularly in the iſland 
Skye, one of which is ſaid to be a mile in length, and another no 
than ſeven. A bagpiper is ſaid to have entered the former with a 
ew to explore it. He immediately began to blow his pipe, but 
erer returned to give an account of the place. From the roots of ſome 
if theſe caves, there is a continual dropping of water of a petrifying 
mality, which congeals on falling to the ground, or forms a kind of 
ices hanging to the top. But the moſt remarkable of all theſe ſub- 
terraneous manſions, is the cave of Fingal in the ifland of Staffa. The 
whole of this iſland ſeems to conſiſt of baſaltic columns; many of which 
re the moſt majeſtic, as well as regular, that can be imagined. Mr 
Banks, now Sir Joſeph, who viſited the iſland ſome years ago, deſcribes 
the cave and pillars in the moſt magnificent manner. The mind, 


ults, 
0 bb 
that 
"laſs 
id 0 


iss he, can ſcarcely form an idea more magnificent than ſuch a ſpace, 
metz apported on each fide by ranges of columns, and rooted by the bot- 
nade toms of thoſe which have been broken off in order to form it; between 


the angles of which a yellowiſh ſtalagmitic matter had exuded, which 
ſerves to define the angles preciſely, and at the fame time vary the 
colour with a great deal of elegance; and to render it ſtill more a- 
greeable, the whole is lighted from without; fo that the fartheit extre- 
ity is very plainly ſeen from without; and the air within, being agi- 


being 
com 
ment 


imb tated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly dry aud whole- 
„ me; entirely free from the damps and vapours with which natural 
nty caverns in general abound.” 0 
S, Ke | 8 wn 1 ph 
erfa The dimenſions are thus given by our author. 
eich ETF 5 35 Feet. 
kind Length of the cave from the arch without. 371 
ma krom the pitch of the arch, ES 1 . 250 
ir ub Breadth of ditto at the mouth, e 53 
ending At the farther end, - - - — — 20 
| Height of the arch at the mouth, — - CE ETD = 
haviny At the end, , RK 5M 1 — - 79 
bag Height of an outſide Pillar, - 1 "ID 39 
tua ok one at the north-welt corner, VP 54 
ire M Depth of water at the mouth, . 3 — — — 18 
Her At the bottom, | . FE | Lo - 8 . 9 
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nun bens or points of the land formed themſelves; upon a firm baſis of folid 


lic u uformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum, which reaches to the ſoil or ſur- 
Ir Mat lace of the iſland, varies in thickneſs as the iſland itſelf is formed into 
om ls or vallies each hill, which hung over the columns below, ſorming 
om 0 in ample pediment ; ſome of theſe above 60 feet in thickneſs, formed 


| att 
led in architecture. Mr Pennant had not an opportunity . of land- 


ul. He likewiſe ſpeaks in high terms of the beauty and grandeur of 


The ſame author informs us, that the whole end of the iſland, a mile 
in length and half a mile in breadth, is ſupported by natural ranges of 
pllars, moltly above 50 feet high. forming colonnades, according as the 


by the lloping of the hill on each fide, almoſt in the ſhape of thoſe. 


ug on this iſland, but viewed it tranſiently in paſſing from Iona to 
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the pillars, but acquaints us chat they are not confined to the iſland 00 
a tract entirely formed of the tops of ſeveral ſeries of columns, even aud 
cloſe ſet, forming a reticulated ſurface of amazing beauty and curiaſij. 
a meridian ; the Giant's Cauſeway (in Ireland) appears firſt ; Staffa, xt. 

columns of Skye; the depth of the ocean, in all probability, conceal 
the vaſt links of this chain.“ | | 


making a voyage thither on purpoſe to explore it. This iſland lies in 


broad, and is encompaſſed on all ſides by a ſteep rock, ſo that there is 


the purpoſes of the inhabitants, in 1764 only 88 in number, though 


generally of four perſons diſtinguiſhed for their courage and alli: 


three thongs all of equal length. Theſe thongs being cloſely twiſted t0- 


two generations. To preyent the injuries it would otherwiſe receiv 
from the {harp edges and points of the rocks, it is covered with thecp 


eins dreſied mach in the tame manner. By theſe ropes the people are 
linked together in couples, and explore the moſt frightful precipics 


tell, and takes care to have ſuch ſure footing 


* 
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Staffa alone. When in the iſle of Skye, 7 we had in view a fine ſeries of 
genuine baſaltic columns, reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway; the pillar 
were above 20 feet high, conſiſting of four, five, and ſix angles, by 
moſtly of five. At a ſmall diſtance from theſe, on the top of an hill, is 


This is the moſt northern baſaltes I am acquainted with; the laſt cf 
four in the Britiſh dominions, all running from ſouth to north, nearly i 


ſucceeds; the rock Humble about 20 leagues farther ; and, finally, tho 


The whole iſland of St Kilda, as well as the inhabitants it contain 
have been conſidered as a curioſity, and it has been thought worth the 


the latitude of 57 and is reckoned 18 leagues weſt from the iſle of North 
Uiſt, to which it is oppoſite. It is about three miles long and one 


not a harbour fit for any veſſel; and, even in a calm, one cannot get in- 
to the iſland without climbing. The ſoil is better calculated for pal. 
ture than tillage ; however, it produces oats and barley ſufficient for 


*ormerly there were near 200; and, with proper management, it is 
-0mputed that the iſland might ſupport 300. Their numbers were r. 
auced by the ſmall-pox, imported with the clothes of one of the & 
Wilda-men who had died of that diſtemper in Harries; and fo dread- 
zul was the havoc, that only four grown perſons were left alive. The 
people live all together in a kind of town or village, the houſes of which 
are built in a very coarſe manner, of rough ſtones without mortar or 
any other cement. All of them are flat in the roof, in order to avoid, 
as they ſay, the fury of the winds ; which they aſſert, probably with 
great reaſon, that they would not otherwiſe be able to reſiſt, The 
manners, as may eaſily be conceived, are rude, and their way of living 
flovenly ; neverthele(s they are virtuous and hoſpitable. They apply 
themſelves chiefly to the catching of wild fowl, at which they are ver) 
dexterous. The men are divided into fowling parties, each conſiſting 


Mach party muſt have at leaſt one rope made of the raw hide of 
cow ſalted, in order to preſerve it from putrefaction, cut circularly into 


gether form a cord of great ſtrength, and durable enough to laſt for 


When one of the two delcends, his colleague plants himſelf on a ſronz 
that he can preſerve dt 
other in caſe of a fall. So dexterous are they,in this kind of work, tun 
though one ſhould Fall the whole length of rope, his weight 15 I 
able co drag the other from his place. = 4 
In a rock adjacent to the iſtand of Skye is a ſtrong natural fortre5 


. / 1 ö 
called, from its form, Bord. Cruin, or the Round Table. It is about 5 
6 ö 5 | x f 
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es in circumference, flat on the top, and has a deep well within it. 
te ſides are ſteep precipices, ſo that there is only one landing-place, 
1d that ſo narrow, that a ſingle perſon, without any danger to himſelf, 
nt reſiſt an army. In the northern part of the ifland of Cana is 
nil which diſorders the magnetical needle. Martin informs us, that 


fly round for many times, and at laſt ſettled due eaſt and weft, in- 


mblance. in ſhape to the breaſts of a woman, whence their name. Mr 


A, ennant aſcended the higheſt of them in his late viſit to the iſland. At 
ub bottom, and for ſome way up, it is compoſed of vaſt tones covered 
eil vith moſs 3 but as he aſcended they became bare, and unconnected with 


ach other. The whole, he ſays, ſeems a vaſt cairn, erected by the 


ins ns of Saturn. The beauty of the proſpe& on the top made amends 
the xr the trouble he had taken in the aſcent. Jura itſelf, and the iſland 
n lla, appeared extended like a map under his feet; beyond that, 
ond he north of Ireland, with two other iſlands to the eaſt ; Kintyre, Ar- 


an, and the Frith of Clyde, bounded by Ayr-ſhire. To the north- 


0n 

re . if, a vaſt tract of country was viſible as far as Ben Lomond, and the 

t in. ee of Skarhez; a ſmall ifle to the northward of Jura. To the weſt⸗ 
pal. ard were ſeen Collonſay, Oronſay, Tirey, and Coll. The ſtones or 
; for is mountain are white, with many cryſtalline kernels, of the colour of 
daz ethylts; the other ſtones of the iſland are of an aſh-coloured flare, 
it is ich many veins of red intermixed. Mr Pennant did not meaſure 
e re. e height of this mountain, but Sir Joſeph Banks found that of the 
e K ond pap to be 23 59 feet; which, however, is far inferior to the height - 
read —_— 7 3 ny 2 oe 6c Ty | 
The Between the north end of Jura and the ſmall iſland of Skarba is a 


jangerous Whirlpool called ©ery Brektan, about a mile in breadth, 
ar bote impetuolity is not to be matched in any part of the Britiſh ſeas. 


void, be ſea begins with the tide of flood to ferment and agitate itſelf in 
with ch a manner as to reſemble the boiling of a huge chaldron, which 
Their Pcieales gradually until it riſes like pyramids, ſpouting up immediately 
ling ter as high as the maſt of an ordinary veſſel, with a conſiderable 
appl port. During this time the ſea is all covered with foam, and the 
very ute waves run two leagues with the wind before they break. The 
ting ation continues violent from the beginning of the tide till it is more 
ollity, a half flood, when it decreaſes gradually until it has ebbed about 
e of a" an hour, but continues to boil till within an hour of low water. 
y into otwithſtanding this vaſt ferment, however, which brings vp the 
ed t allet ſhell-fith from the ground, ſmall boats may croſs the gulf 
alt for the laſt hour of the tide of flood, and the laſt of the tide of 


eccive eb. The whirlpool has its name from Bretan, faid to be fon to the 
ng of Denmark, who was wrecked in this place. No leſs remarks 
le ale are the ſtrange reciprocations of the tides about the ifland of Ber- 
era, of which the following account is given by Sir Robert Murray 


frong WAP tic Philoſophical Tranſactions. © At the eaſt end of this iſle, there 


ve u a lirgnge reciprgcation of the flux and reflux of the ſea. There is 
other no leſs remarkable upon the weſt fide of the Long Ifland. 


orthward 3 


1; ſo that, during their ordinary courſe, the flood runs eaſt 
ro de Firth where Bernera lies, and the ebb welt; and thus the 
ut 3 . | 5 | Fs Wn, 


n laying a compaſs on the ſtony ground near it, the needle went 


ad of north and ſouth. The Paps of Jura may be accounted as con- 
derable natural curioſities. They are three mountains, having ſome re- 
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is not tides which come from the ſouth - weſt run along the coaſt 


ſea h 


— 


7 , v 4 F mk CY 


| ſea ebbs and flows orderly, ſome four days before the full and chan 
and as long after; (the ordinary ſpring-tides riſing 14 or 15 feet 
right, and all the reſt proportionably,, as in other places ;) but aft, 
wards, for four days before the quarter-moons, there is always a preat 
and ſingular variation. For then, (a ſoutherly moon making the fil 
ſea) the courſe of the tide being eaſtward when it begins to fo me! 
| which is half an hour after nine o'clock, it not only continues ſo fy 
about half an hour after three in the afternoon that it is high water 
but after it begins to ebb the current runs on ſtill eaſtward during the nan) 


whole ebb ; ſo that it is eaſtward for twelve hours together. Ry e fe 
then at night, when it begins to flow, the current turns, and runs wi tr 
amin 


ward all night for twelve hours more, as it did eaſtward the day be. 
fore; and thus the reciprocations continue, one flood and one ebb mn 
ning twelve hours eaſtward, and another twelve hours weſtward, til 
four days before the full and new moon; and then they reſume the 
ordinary regular courſe, running eaſt during the fix hours of flood, aul 


n Me 
In acc 
F7 


rom . 


weſt during the fix of ebb,” “ 1 | 7 phab! 
The iſland of North Uiſt is remarkable for its oyſters, which are { rocel 
large, that they muſt be cut into ſeveral pieces before they can be eaten nd; 
It has alſo ſuch a multitude of freſh water lakes, and theſe diſpoſed iber 
ſuch an intricate manner, that Mr Martin found it impoſſible to numbe 15) 
them. On the weſt coaſt of Harries are found a variety of curious ſhell” 
of different colours; and great quantities of cuttle-fiſh bone are al elupe 
met with in the ſand. Some ſmall quantity of ambergreaſe is found o Þ lis 
the coaſts of Bernera, which lies to the ſouthward. This iſland, in n 
ſummer time, is all covered over with daiſy and clover ; and in one place it all 
for about a mile, the graſs is intermixed with a plant exactly reſembling $I 


that which grows in the ſea; and is called Slaka. Mice, it is ſuid, wi 

not live on the iſland of Quedam; and the point of one of its rocks hat | 
a vein of adamant. In the iſland of Harries the rats were ſome tim ) hay 
ago ſo numerous, and deſtroyed the corn, &c. to ſuch a degree, thal Pane | 
| a famine ſeemed ready to enſue. The natives kept. a number of cat 
on purpoſe to deſtroy them; but the number of the rats was ſo gre 
that they proved an overmatch for theſe antagoniſts ; until at lat! 
was found out, that milk given to the cats after every encounter, prove 
an effectual reſtorative of their ſtrength ; which, being generally pradi 
ſed throughout the iſland, ſoon freed the inhabitants from their trouble 
ſome gueſts. A more tragical conſequence enſued on the iſland of Ions 
towards the end of the laſt century; for a ſwarm of rats having ſudden 
ly entered that iſland, nobody knew how or from whence, devoured a 
the corn; which, with ſome other diſaſters, occaſioned the deſtruciio 
of all the inhabitants by famine. Mr Martin ſpeaks of a {mall il 
which was entirely covered with heath; but the ground, from ſom 
pnaccountable internal fermentation, threw it all up from the root, 
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| that not a ſingle plant remained. In ſome of the ſmall iſtands, red eit * 
rant-berries grow naturally, and are ſuppoſed to have been broug omit 
thither originally by the birds ; and on the weltern coaſts of theſe iſland Jas 1 
ſome of the Weſt India productions are ſometimes found, after hari 45 
been driven by the winds and waves acroſs the vaſt Atlantic Ocean 4 
In moſt of theſe iſlands there are few or no venomous creatures t00 1 
met with, excepting ſome vipers of a ſmall ſize; but in the iſle oi . 2 
there are conſiderable numbers of large and very poiſonous ſerpent tar | 
+07 are principally of three kinds, of which the molt poiſonous * Cots a: 

4 0 4. . | 95 | (- : | 14 Yor 
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lack and white ſpotted ; the yellow ſerpent is ſmaller in ſize, and like- 
ſe leſs poiſonous ; and the little black ſerpent is the leaſt dangerous of 
1 In the iſland of Raza is a ſpring running down the face of a rock, 
e water of which leaves a white calcareous matter, of which very fine 
me is made. 1 = 25 FF 
Inbatitantr, Manners, and Guſioms. The inhabitants of the Hebrides 
re remarkable for their longevity, ſtrength, and agility. They retain 
many of the cuſtoms of the ancient Celts ; but with evident remains of 
te feudal conſtitution. Formerly theſe iflands were able to ſend 10,000 
ohting men into the field; but population is now ſaid to be ſo much 
Eniniſhed, that the whole number of inhabitants do not exceed 50, ooo. 
1 molt reſpects they reſemble the Highlanders of Scotland, of whom 
n account ſhall be given in its proper place, V 
Hiſory. The Hebrides were not unknown to the Romans, though 
vm them we cannot collect any thing relative to their hiſtory. The 
habitants had probably for ſome ages their own governors, though in 
rocels of time all the iflands were annexed to the kingdom of Scot- 
nd; but we are not informed of the particular period at which this 
appened, nor does it appear when the Danes made their firſt invaſion. 


es, whom he had expelled from his dominions, and who had taken 
efuge among theſe iſlands, and moleited him by continual deſcents 
In his coaſts, Theſe pirates he ſoon overcame and ſlaughtered; but 
aving left behind him a kind of viceroy, or governor, the latter threw 
[f allegiance to his ſovereign, and ſet up for himſelf. Soon after the 
bine were formed into a kingdom, the monarch of which reſiding in the 


„ Wil 
cs hay 

time 
, thal 


poſt of the iſlands became tributary to Norway after which they ſeem 
) have had ſome dependence on Scotland; as in 1093 we find Donald 
bane bribing Magnus king of Norway, with the promiſe of all the iſles, 
«oP caſt he would affiſt him in his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
ger f conſequence of this invitation, Magnus conquered all theſe iflands; 
falt! d they. remained under the dominion of Norway, when they were 
ror led to Scotland after the death of Haquin, king of Norway, at Largo. 
oral Þy this acceſſion the kingdom of Scotland was not ſtrengthened ; ior 
duden e [lands being ſhared among lawleſs and ambitious chiefs, they not 
Ian varred among themſelves, but frequently threw off their allegiance» 
aden heir fovereign ; invaded his dominions, and carried deſtruction and 
by elolation wherever they came. Sometimes theſe chieftains aiſumed 


.uctio title, as well as the power of kings ; though they are molt generally 


ill % by the names of Lords of the Illes, Earls of Roſs, or M. Donald 

ſom * 125 * V | | . 
= uke time of James I. of Scotland, Inverneſs was burnt by one of 
4 eu chieftains, who had invaded Scotland with an army of 10,000 men. 


rough p | a 
land mitted to the royal mercy ; but in 1461 the claim of independence 


arid” again ſet up by one Donald, earl of Roſs, and lord of the ies. He 
Oceat ade one ſucceſsful expedition; but, being ſhipwrecked in another, fled 


« tol Inverneſs, where he periſhed by the hands of an Iriſh harper. John, 
r 5 Areflor of Donald, entered into an alliance with Henry IV. of Eng 
-rpents * againſt His own ſovereign James III.; but the former becoming 
are th * of his new ally, the rebel found himſelf obliged to ſubmit to the 
blac u. amy under the duke of Athol. This finally broke the power of the 
. ; Ft chieftains, 
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5j the king of Norway purſued into the Hebrides ſeveral petty prin- 


e of Man, had the name of the kingdom of Man. In a {hort time 


errilied, however, at the great preparations making againſt him, he 
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became treaſon to wear them. Even in the preſent age, the diſ. 
bances among thoſe chieftains were frequent; and it was only by the 20 


thoroughly quelled, and rendered incapable of injuring one another fo 
the future, e 1 


 Deucaledonian and Iriſh ſeas; on the eaſt by the German ocean; 0 


The true Scots, however, who originally inhabited only the preſent 


of Scots, in the year 267. 


vided into 33 counties, or ſhires, ſpecified below; beſides which, ag 


of England; while the northern diviſion contains that from the fa 
river to the northern extremity of the iſland. The boundaries betW! 


entirely | | 
ple. The following is a liſt of the counties into which Scotland i. 
vided, with their ſubdiviſions into ſheriffdoms, ſtewartries, &c. 


* 


( * 
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chieftains, with regard to the invaſion of Scotland ; and the iſles wen 
from thencefor ward declared to be unalienahly ſubject to this kingdqn 
The troubles with which Scotland was almoſt perpetually afflicted, hop. 
ever, prevented tbe inhabitants of the Hebrides, for a long time, from 
enjoying any real quiet; continual wars and quarrels took place am 
the chieftains ; and even in the beginning of the laſt century, they maj 
incurſions into the northern part of Ireland, where they were known by 
the name of Red/hanks, on account of their tartan hofe, until at 1; 


of parliament, aboliſhing heritable juriſdictions, in 1748, that they wer 
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3 PHIS kingdom, conſiſting of the northen 
; Situation ond Exton. T part of yy Hand of Britain, lies between 
58® 56' and 54 40' of N. lat.; and between 1* 20“ and 6* 15! of . 
long.; extending in length about 300 miles, and in breadth 185, lti 
bounded on the welt, by thoſe parts of the Atlantic Ocean called the 


the north by the Pentland Firth; and on the ſouth by England. 
Name. The name of Scotland, in Latin, Scotia; in Spaniſli, Lſcalig 
and in French, Eſcoſſe; is generally ſuppoſed to be derived from Sli 
whence the inhabitants originally proceeded ; and who, from thei 
country, had the name of Scuyths, or Scuyts; and to this day the name 
of the country in ſome of the northern diſtricts is pronounced Scuytlank 


counties of Argyle and Perth, never aſſumed, nor do they at preſent 
aſſume, the name of Scots, but call themſelves Gacl, or Albanic; f 
that, it is poſſible, the appellation of Scots, or Scuyte, may have bet 
given them by ſome of thoſe people whoſe territories they had been at: 
euſtomed to invade. They are firſt mentioned in hiſtory by the nam 


Diviſions. The whole kingdom of Scotland, properly ſo called, is 


neral diviſion into South and North Scotland, or into the Lowlands al 
Highlands, has been adopted by moſt authors. The ſouth of Scotia 
comprehends all the country from the river Forth to the northern p. 


the Highlands and Lowlands are not exactly determined; the diſtin 
tion being founded not upon geographical accuracy, but taking its 
rom the difference betwixt the manners and habits of the pe 


I. Orkney and Shetland 1/tands, formerly deſcribed, make one of tl 
ſhires of Scotland | ; 
2. Caithneſ5, occupies the north-eaſt corner of the iſland ; bounde 
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ge north and eaft by the German Ocean and Pentland Frith; on the 
yell and ſouth-weſt by. Sutherland; and on the ſouth, terminating in à 
ocky promontory called the Ord. The form of the two points, Dung- 
by head and St John's head, which ftretch into the ſea like a pair of 
orns, is thought by Mr Pennant to have given occaſion to the name 
1r1anay Anciently beſtowed upon this county. The ground is full of 
noraſſes, and the climate rainy and boiſterous. It is but thinly peopled, 
nd the common people in a very ſervile ſtate. Its principal towns are 
ick and Thurſo. . | e 
3. Sutherland, extends from the promontory of the Ord to the north 
reſtern extremity of the iſland; having the Northern Ocean on the north; 
» ſhire of Roſs on the fouth ; and the German Ocean on the eaſt. It is a 
ountainous country, abounding in cattle and game of various kinds. 
s general diviſions are Strathnavern and Sutherland; the principal 
ons are Tongue and Dornoch. _ | . | 

4. Roſs, has Sutherland on the north; the Northern Sea on the eaſt and 
reſt; and [Inverneſs on the {outh. Its principal towns are Tain, Dingwall, 


51:17; more particularly it contains Eaſter and Welter Roſs ; the iſles of 
ben ewis, Lochbroom, Lochcarron, Ardmeanach, Redcaſtle, Ferrintoth, 
mathpaſſer, and Ferrindonald. It is a mountainous country, but 
4 ith many fertile ſpots interſperſed; being in general much ſimilar to 
a utherland. | | | | 
ade 5. Cromartyſhire, may properly be called a part of Roſs, being bound- 
a on all ſides by that ſhire, except on the eaſt, by the Murray Frith. 
is very fertile in grain, and produces plenty of black cattle, and is 


ea ved with ſeveral feats up and down. Its coaſt abounds with fiſh of 


Hi erent kinds. | 
| their 
** ugyle on the ſouth; Perth on the ſouth-eaſt ; Nairn, Banff, and A- 
as rien on the eaſt ; and the ſea on the weſt. It contains Aird, Strath- 
cis, Skye, Harries, Badenoch, Lochaber, and Glenmoriſon; the prin- 


1 1 pal towns are Inverneſs, Inverlochy, and Fort Auguſtus. In general, 


re bet ell cultivated and fertile. 


8 J. Nairn, formerly included in the ſhire of Murray, is bounded on 

e me north by the Murray Frith; on the weſt and ſouth by Inverneſs; 
d on. the eaſt by Elgin. It is mountainous, but enjoys a mild cli. 

ate ; the principal town is Nairn. ig. þ | 


„ bd 
g. Elgin, is bounded on the eaſt by the river Spey; on the weſt by 


1, ag 


uy urn and part of Lochaber ; on the ſouth by Aberdeen and Badenoch ; 
. f Id on the north by the Murray Frith. This county enjoys a mild 


be ct to any other part of Scotland. It is, however, mountainous, and 


Fr ter for paſturage than corn; though the ſouthern parts afford 
diſtine 5 tiful | | 5 : 5 
15 5 nuutul crops, and have the harveſt remarkably early. Its divi- 
Ha re us are Murray and Strathſpey ; the principal towns, Elgin and 

LY Vrres. | 16 ; | | | | | 
nd 1 . Banf, or Bamffhire, is bounded on the weſt by Murray; on the 
th. welt by Badenoch and the Braes of Mar; on the eaſt by the Ger- 
a Ocean; and on the north by the Murray Frith. The country is 
ant and fertile, abounding with all the neceſſaries of liſe The 


anded 5 


i part of Buchap ; the principal towns, Banff and Cullen. 
WED 10. Aberdeenſbire, 


ortroſe, and Roſemarkie. Its general diviſions are Mint, Ardroſt, and 


6. Inder nei ſhire, has part of Roſs and the Murray Frith on the north; 


i a bleak, mountainous, and barren country, but the northern part is 


d ſerene climate; inſomuch, as to be reckoned ſuperior in this re- 


Ions are, Banff, Strathdovern, Boyne-Euzy, Balveny, Strathawin, 
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10. Aberdeenſhire, is bounded on the ſouth by the river Dee and ſhe 


Grampian mountains ; by part of Murray. on the north ; the Germ 


Ocean on the eaſt; and the river Deveron and part of Badenoch on r 
weſt, The country in general is fertile, and affords plenty boy g 
arable and paſture ground. The diviſions are Mar, Buchan, 6, 


Tioch, and Strathbogie. The principal towns, Old and New Abe 


deen, Fraſerſburgh, Peterhead, Kintore, Inverurie, and Old Meldnm 
11. Kincardine, or Mearnſhire, is bounded on the north by the fun 


Dee and Aberdeenſhire ; on the ſouth by the river Southeſk ; and g 
the weſt by Angusſhire. It is a plain level country, fertile in corn ax 


paſturage ; producing a great quantity of fir and plantations of oy 
Finde of wood. The principal towns are Bervie, Stonehaven, a 
12. Angus. ſbire, is bounded on the north by the Binchinnin mountain 
which ſeparate it from Braemar; on the ſouth by the river Tay; 9 
the north-eaſt by the Mearns ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; 2 
on the weſt by Perthſhire. It is more mountainous than the forme 
but in general 1s rich, fertile, and well cultivated ; producing mut 
Hetter crops than many counties lying farther to the ſouthward. I. 
principal towns are Forfar, Dundee, Montroſe, and Brechin. 
13. Perth/hire, has Lochaber and Badenoch on the north and norih-we 
Mar on the north-eaſt ; Argyle and Dunbarton on the welt and ſoul 
weſt; with Clackmannan-ſhire, part of Stirling - ſnire, and the Fort 
the ſouth ; Kinroſs and Fife on the ſouth-eaſt z and Angus on the el 
The country in ſome places is very mountainous, but in others «| 
and fruitful, and the climate varies accordingly ; being cold and ita 
among the mountains, but mild and temperate on the plains. Its df 
Hons are berthſhire Proper, Athol, Goury, Braedalbine, Monteich,“ 
thern, Stormont, Glenihield, and Raynork; the principal towns, Per 
Dumblane, Blair, and Dunkel. . | 
14. Argyle. This county, along with that of Perth and the Welk 
Iſles, is faid to have comprehended the whole of the ancient kingd 
of Scotland. It is bounded on the ſouth by the Iriſh fea, and 
Frith of Clyde; on the eaſt by Perchſhire; on the north-eak 
Lochaber ; and on the north-weſt by ſeveral iſlands. The county 
very mountainons and rocky; but the ſea- coaſt is indented with m 
inlets, which afford excellent harbours. Its divifions are Argyle! 
per, Cowal, Knapdale, Lorn, Kintyre, with part of the Weſtern Il 
particularly Ila, Jura, Mull, Uiſt, Tiree, Coll, and Liſmore; 
principal towns, Inverary and Campbeltown. © 


15. Duntarton, or Lenox/hire, is bounded on the ſouth by the 1 


and Frith of Clyde; on the weſt by Arpyleſhire; on the north by 
' Grampian mountains; on the eaſt by Stirling; and on the ſouth 
by Lanerkſhire. The country in general is full of hills covered 1 
heath, and more fit for paſturage than corn; but is, however, al 
ably diverſified, and well inhabited. Dunbarton is the principal to 
16. Stirling, formerly Striveling ſhire, is bounded on the well 
Dunbarton er Lenoxſhire; on the eaſt by Clackmannan and the 
Forth; on the ſouth-eaſt by Welt Lothian or Linhthgow ; and on 
north by that diviſion of Perthſhire called Monteith. The count 
variegated with hills and plains, ſhaded with many woods and pi 
tions, and in general is fertile both in corn and paſture. The pit 
rows are Stirling and Falkirk. ; 


% Clarkmannan, the ſmalleſt county in Scotland, is bounded 
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+ eaſt by Perthſhire; and on the weſt by Stirlingſhire, That part 


om, as well as paſture ; the principal towns are Alloa and Clack- 
nannan. | 


"th. The ſouth part of this county is fertile in grain, but on the north 
Mounds with fine paſturage. Kinroſs is the only town in the country, 
ſleaſantly fituated on the weſt ſide of Loch Leven, which is 31 miles 
long by 25 where broadeſt. | | | EE, 


chich divides it from the Lothians; on the weſt by Perth, Kinroſs, 
tains 
'3 0 


ul e moſt populous county in Scotland, and has a great number of fine 
mei ats. The principal towns are St Andrews, Cupar, Kirkaldy, Falk- 
mund, Inverkeithing, Ely, Buratiſland, Dunfermline, Dyſart, Anitruther, 


Ind Aberdour. - 
1-wel 
ſouth 
th 


e Frith of Forth; on the weſt by Clydeſdale; on the north-weſt by 


e ei om and paſturage. The principal towns are Linlithgow, Borrow 
I) ownneſs, and the Queen's Ferry. ER NOS | 7 

{ ſha 21. Edinburghſhire, or Mid Lothian, is bounded on the weſt by Lin- 
ts \nWithgowſhire ; on the eaſt by Raſt Lothian, or Haddingtonfbire ; on the 
b, South by Tweedale; and on the north by the Frith of Forth, and part 


Per 
: fate of high cultivation. The principal towns are Edinburgh, Dal- 


Welte eich, Muſſelburgh, and Leith. | | 

angdl 22. Haddingtonſhire, or Eaſt Lothian, is bounded on the north by 
ind nch of Forth; on the ſouth by the hills of Lammermuir; and on the 
cal relt by the ſhire of Mid Lothian. It is one of the moſt fruitful coun- 
unt es in Scotland, and likewiſe one of the moſt populous. The principal 
th maWowns are Haddington, Dunbar, and North-Berwick _ 

jle Þ 23. Berauiciſhire, or Mers, is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the 
em rer Tweed, and the German Ocean; on the weſt by Mid Lothian 


ore; 


the r hills, muirs and moſſes, intermixed with pleaſant and fertile vallies. 
b eis divided into three diſtricts, Mers, Lammermuir, and Lauderdale 
foutl be principal towns are Lauder and Dunſe; Berwick upon Tweed, 
red eciendly the capital of the county, being now erected into a county by 
er, elf; and, politically ſpeaking, diſtin& both from Scotland and England. 
pal to! 24. Teviotdale, or Roxburghſhire, is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth- 
e wege by Northumberland and Cumberland; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt | 
the Dumfries; on the weſt by Selkirk; and on the north by Mers or 
nd n berwick. It abounds wich hills and moſſes, which, however, are in- 


count 
1d pu 
e Pl e 


lerperſed with many delightful vallies; and the whole is full of the 
eats of gentlemen, who are in general very opulent. It is divided into 
eviotdale, Liddſdale, Eſkdale, and Euſdale. The principal towns are 
Jedburgh, Kelſo, and Melroſs. | 
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\ north by the Ochil hills; on the ſouth by the Frith of Forth; on 
lich lies near the Forth is plain and fertile; producing abundance of 


18. Kinroſs has Perthſhire on the weſt and north, Fife on the eaſt and 


10. Fife/hire, lies between the Friths of Forth and Tay; bounded 
n the north by the Frith of Tay; on the ſouth by that of Forth, 


d Clackmannan ; and on the eaſt by the German Ocean. The face 
ff the country, is diverſified with mountains, woods, and plains ; it is 


20. Linlithgowſhire, or Weſ} Lillian, is bounded on the north by | 


dtirlingſhire 3 and on the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt by Mid-Lothian, from which 
tis ſeparated by the rivers Breich and Amond. The country is rich in 


f Linlithgowſhire. It is in general a pleaſant and fertile country, and in 


and Roxburghſhire-; on the ſouth by Teviotdale ; and on the north by 
alt Lothian. The country is rough and irregular, exhibiting a variety 


25. Seltiri/hire, or the ſheriffdom of Z7trick foref, is bounded on ary 
WEE, ; ; nor 'H 


e 
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53 Dumſriepſtire, is bounded on the eaſt by Solway Frith; on the weſt 
„ Kiroudbright{hirez on the north by part of Clydeſdale, Tweedale, 
5 Teriotdale; and on the ſouth by the Iriſh ſea. It is a rough and 
untainous country, producing vaſt numbers of cattle and ſheep, 
wich are annually exported into England. The diviſions are Annan- 
le, Wachopdale, and Nithſdale; the principal towns are Dumfries and 


Annan. | 


the parliament of Great Britain; Bute and Caithneſs chuſing 
ly, as do Nairn and Cromarty, alſo Clackmannan and Kinr Dx 18 


The royal Boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives are, 
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dinburgh, © © © © © — © + 1 Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther ü i 
wall, Wick, Dornoch, t al Faſt and Weſt, and Pit- 1 ; 
Dingwall, aad Tam, t teiWeety cs oo + oo» ).. | 
wtroſe, Inverneſs, Nairne, 2 i Dyfart, Kirkaldy, King- L? Us 
and Forres, . + - + + © » } _. I horn, and Burntiſland, 5 5 1 
lin, Cullen, Banff, Inve- 2 | Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, * f 
nie and Rintore, . .. 5 * Queen's. ferry, | Culrols, > 11 — } ( 
werdeen, Bervie, Mon-) and Stirling, ... . . + | 3.48 
roſe, Aberbrothick, and > 1 Glaſgow, Renfrew, Ruther- 1 19 
ML, + £s 6o 60. y il glen, and Dunbarton, . | 1 
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far, Perth, Dundee, Cu- : 1 Haddington, Dunbar, North- ) i 
par, and St Andrews, 5 Berwick, Lauder, and > n A 
kirk, Peebles, 1 1 1 _Jedburgh, .. ..... 3 
gor, and Lanerk, ... 5 | Wigtown, New Galloway, > __ LA 
Iumfries, Sanquhar, An- , |] Stranraer, and Whitehorn, _ 1 145 
lan, Lochmaben, and > 1 Ayr, Irvine, Rothſay, Cam: * 4.99 
Kirkcudbright, . .. . . 1 bletown, and Inverary. * 1 by 
Climate, Soil, and Produce of Scotland. The climate of Scotland, F! 


dugh various in different parts of the kingdom, is yet in general 
uch more mild than could have been expected from its northern ſitua- 
n; though in ſome of thoſe places, where high mountains abound, 
exceedingly ſharp for almoſt three fourths of the year. The vici- 
ty of the ſea, however, has a tendency to ſoften the aſperity of the 
mate; and therefore the whole ifland of Britain is much more tem- 
nts, both in reſpect to the heat of ſummer and cold of winter, than 
ee parts of the continent which lie under the ſame parallels of lati- 
e. In ſome places, the fertility of the ſoil is by no means inferior to 
t of any part of England, though in general the latter is preferable ; 
many garden vegetables are found to take a conſiderably longer 
de in coming to perfection in Scotland than in England. In almoſt 
parts of this kingdom, however, as much grain is raiſed as is ſuffi- 
it for the conſumption of the inhabitants, and in many places much 
re. Cattle and ſheep alſo are raiſed in ſuch abundance, in many pla- 
„as to form a very confiderable article of exportation. The water 
Pighout this kingdom is in general excellent, which may be ſup- 
led owing to its running over ſand and gravel ; but this property is 
Uced as an argument to prove the poverty of the foil in general. It 
Man, however, that in many parts of Scotland, the value of eſtates is 
| e Areater 
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| greater than thoſe of an equal extent in England, which Perhaps may 


afford opportunities of the moſt delightful ſituations for country-houſes, 


country is in a manner full of mountains. The ſouthern promontory c 
Caithneſs, called the Ord, is a ſteep mountain, round which the high road 


| hers of ſeals take up their reſidence. Near the town of Inverneſs is ; 
little hill, named Tomman, fo ſtrangely ſhaped, that Mr Pennant faysi 
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are planted, and make an agreeable walk. That part of Invernelsſhir 
called Lochaber, is very mountainous and barren ; and the ſhire of Ar 


manner. The mountains of Braedalbine in Perthſhire, are remarkable 
Angus too, the Binchinnin hills are very conſiderable. To theſe w 


the Pentland hills, which run through Mid Lothian, and join thoſe 0 


remarkable in Scotland, with their Height above the level of the 5a 


ke 
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be owing to the ground being leſs exhauſted. The great inequal;y 
of the land in this kingdom are unfavourable to agriculture ; Ws ro 


of which the gentlemen do not fail to take advantage, and which male 
their ſeats deſervedly admired by every traveller. 35 

- Mountains. The principal of theſe are the Grampian mountains, ez. 
tending almoſt the whole breadth of the iſland, from the neighbourhood 
the city of Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleſhire. In ſome of the northerly 
diviſions, indeed, particularly that part of Roſsſhire, called Ardroſt, th 


Perthſhire. 


circles, and in ſome places overhangs the ſea in a frightful manner. In the 
lower part adjoining to the ſea are immenſe caves, in which vaſt num. 


m_ 


Lanerk.bright. =1 


might be taken for a work of art. It is of an oblong form, {loping 
all fides towards the top, in ſuch a manner, that it looks like a great ſhi 
with the keel upwards. Its ſides, and part of the neighbouring plains 


. 
_— 

— 
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gyle abounds with mountains piled upon one another in a tremendous 


tor being the ſource of the Tay, the largeſt in Scotland. In the ſhire d 


Inverneſs. 


may add the Ochil hills, which ſeparate Stirling from Perthſlir 
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Lammer-muir, &c. There are likewiſe many detached mountain 
throughout the kingdom, which are generally of a conical figure, and 
make a beautiful appearance at a diſtance. Some of theſe are calle 
Laws, as particularly that near North-Berwick, commonly called Nb 
Berwick-Law, which is of conſiderable height, and may be ſeen at 
great diſtance. About the middle of the county of Peebles is a ly 
mountain named Braidal, from the top of which the ſea on both ſide 
of the ifland may be ſeen. However, in order our readers may form 
better idea of the height of the mountains, below is a Table of the ms 
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q ·;˙ð 9 & Feet. 
| Lomond Stirlingſhire | 3262 | 8 {Kermancarn 1020 
. _— ty TRY | 35 Kerloch _ 1890 
Farragon 2584 8 Þ | Klochnabane 2370 
Benlawers 4015 8:5 Mountbattock 3465 
, | Benmore 3993 [ Bendochie, Aberdeen 1420 
8 Schiehallion 3564 Rin hill 1045 
4 Bengloe 3724 || Beneagan 1582 
| Benderig 3550 || Noath 1830 
2 | Benchonzie 2922 Buck of Cabrach 2377 
| | Benvorlick 3300 || Croyhabbie 2558 
Benledi 3009 Benrinnis | -. 2947 
| Benelach 2420 Benwyves ( Roſsſhire) 3726 
utfell (Dumfries ſnire) 2582 Pap of Caithneſss 19929 
9 2 RW OE, | Ord of ditto _ 1250 
D Scriffield 2044 Scarryhills _ ——  Þ 
Al i 5 ee i} Miſtylaw (Renfrewſhire) 1240 
5 Leadhills 5 1554 3 Burhullion 814 
1 — „2368 8 Fell of Mochram 1020 
Ditto by Rev. M. Ferg. 22302] Knock of Luce 1014 
aps of Jura, J. Jura 2470.;] ® Larg | 1758 
2 (Bees 435 || Cairnfmoor (Kircuid) 1528 
5 Cairngoram 4060 A r3 Knock Dalton 930 
8 Malibarrouny 3060 || ©? Cairntable 1650 


Laker, Rivers, and Foreſtr. The lakes in Scotland, commonly call- 


a Licks, are very numerous, though the name is not always applied 
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ly to lakes properly ſo called, but ſometimes to an arm of the ſea 


r example Loch Fyn, remarkable for its herrings, and 46 miles in 
ach, though only four in breadth. Of the ſame kind is Loch Alyr in 
werneſsſnire, by means of which, it is ſuppoſed, that the ancient Celtic 
habitants of Scotland were enabled to preſerve themſelves indepen- 
ant of the Lowlanders, and unmixed with them. The largeſt freſh - 


Idterrarieous ſprings as well as rivulets. It is very deep, and has 24 
dant iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited, and well ſtocked with 
er. It affords a magnificent and delightful proſpect at a diſtance, the 
andeur of which is heightened by the high mountains with which it is 
rounded. Loch Neſs is about 22 miles in length, generally one or two 
breadth, and exceſſively deep, in ſome places not leſs than 140 fathoms. 
tuns in a ſtrait line from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and from an emi- 


e may have a full view of the whole. This lake, either by reaſon of 


he lake, when ſeparated from the main body, will freeze as readily 
uy other. The people in the neighbouring country have a prodi- 
dus opinion of its ſalubrity, inſomuch, that ſome will fend 30 miles for 
2 of Loch Neſs, in . to that in the neighbourhood of 
Jol. 1. 8 G i ORE, 


ming up a good way into the country, ſo as to form a deep bay; as 


ater lake in Scotland, is Loch Lomond in Dunbartonſhire. It is a vaſt 
dy of water, 21 miles long, and 4x where broadeſt, ſupported by 


ice near Fort Auguſtus, which is ſituated near the ſouth-welt end of it, 


depth, or from ſome natural warmth in the water, is never known to 
Ee, and in cold weather emits a ſteam like boiling water; but the water 
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ocean through Loch Abyr, is 12 miles long, ſo that there is only 3 


number of its ſwans, which ſometimes appear in ſuch clouds as to darken 


bout four. miles ſouth of Stirling is Loch Coulter, about three miles in 


this earthquake. Loch Tay is of conſiderable extent, and is formed by 


places are taken in ſuch numbers as to be exported to other countrie 


and romantic proſpects. On the borders of Annandale is a lake name 
Loch gannen, which forms a cataract over a precipice 2 50 paces high 


nion that the Forth rather deſerves the preference. This ariſes, as ha 


Teith, in Perthſhire, is remarkable 


In its paſſage, ſouth of Clackmannanſhire, it makes many beautit 


ſmaller than the Tay, its courſe is much longer, being not leſs than 


man Ocean, having a very wide and variable channel, generally full 


their own habitations. The lake abounds with ſalmon and large trow, 
At its upper extremity it communicates with Loch Oich, about for 
miles in length : Loch Lochy, which communicates with the weſtem 


neck of land about 14 miles in breadth between them; through which 
if a canal were cut, a conveyance by water would be eſtabliſhed from 
one fide of the iſland to the other, and the North Highlands entirely þ, 
parated from the reſt. Loch Spinie, near Elgin, is remarkable for the 


the air. Their numbers are ſuppoſed to be owing to a plant which 
grows in the waters of the lake, and of which the ſwans are fond, A. 


circumference.» We mention it not on acequnt of its ſize, but of a ven 
remarkable phenomenon which took placeHere /at the time of the earths 
quake at Liſbon, in 1755. A large ſtone, about four feet diameter 
and of a circular form, was thrown out of the water, without the water: 
mark; having left a furrow behind it, by which its paſſage was marke 
as far as the eye could difcern it under the water. The waters of Lock 
Neſs, and the adjacent lakes, were violently agitated about the timeg 


the river Tay, ſoon after its ſource among the mountains of Braedalbine 
All the Lochs in Scotland abound in fiſh, eſpecially eels, which in ſome 


They are alſo generally bordered with woods, and afford agreeab| 


where the water falls with ſuch force as to kill the fiſh underneath, 
The principal river in Scotland is the Tay, though ſome are of opt 


already been mentioned, among the mountains of Braedalbine in Perth 
thire ; ſoon after which it forms a large lake, named Loch Tay, abou 

14 miles in length and one in breadth. Its whole courſe from thence! 

not above 40 miles, when it ſalls into the German Ocean, through th 

Frith of Tay, after having been navigable for 16 miles. The nerd 

fer a cataract near Flair dr 

ond, the noiſe of which almoſt deafens thoſe who approach it. T 
Forth riſes in Stirlingſhire, in the neighbourhood of an high raountal 
named Ben Lomond, and runs eaſtward into the Frith of the ſame name 


turnings and windings, inſomuch, that though only four miles betwe 
Stirling caſtle and Alloa in a ftraight line by land, it is 24 by wat 
The Spey is accounted the moſt rapid river in Scotland. Tho 


miles in length. It takes its riſe in Badenoch, and falls into the Ce 


gravel. It affords an excellent ſalmon fiſhery, which has been rented 
L. loco ſterling annually ; but the river ſometimes does great Camay 
to the adjacent country by its dreadful inundations. The riter 
Loſſie in Elginſhire, though its courſe is only a few miles in Jeng 
| abounds ſo with ſalmpn, that from 60 to 80 laſts are annually taken 
it. The Clyde riſes in Annandale, and paſſing through the valley 
that name in a north-weſt direction, takes its courſe by Lanerk 


Milton, Glaſgow, Renfrew, and Greenock, falling at laſt into my 
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rhe river Dun, which divides Carrick from Kyle, or Ayrſhire Proper, 
remarkable for its bridge, which is wider than the Rialto at Venice, 


ipland, riſes on the borders of Lanerkſhire, and after many beauti- 
| ſerpentine windings, falls into the ſea at Berwick. Many of the ri- 
«in Scotland are named E, which in the ancient Celtic ſignifies 
derer. To this account of the rivers in Scotland, we may add that of 
ken: Great Canal, betwixt the Forth and Clyde, by which a ready commu- 
thick tion will be formed betwixt the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the iſland, 


be great advantage of the inland commerce of the kingdom. Ip is 


es I 
very 


t yet accompliſhed, but is carrying on at a very great expence by a 
ciety of public-ſpirited gentlemen. © LY 


eter dence of their having exiſted formerly all over the kingdom. The 


2t-r a Caledonia, or Caledonian foreſt, is famous in antiquity for having 
arte the retreat of the Caledomian boars ; the remains of which are 


Loe ſuppoſed to be Ettrick foreſt. In the Highlands are ſome woods 
me o excellent oak, and of conſiderable extent, being not leſs than ſour or 
ed br miles in length, and one or two in breadth. Attempts have been 


wine e to burn the timber of theſe into charcoal; but, by reaſon of the 


ſon MWMMWiciency of water: carriage, the ſcheme never turned to account. Al- 
ntries Melt all over the kingdom there are beautiful plantations of firs, the 
edding of which is now much more attended to than formerly. In 
name! of the moſſes in this country, large logs of fir- wood are frequently 


; highs vp, which, being very inflammable, are ſplit into ſmall pieces, and 
ath, d by the common people inſtead of candles. "Theſe moſſes them 
of oi es are ſuppoſed to have proceeded originally from decayed woods; 
a5 hr have a ſurpriſing property of preſerving ſubſtances from putrefac- 


Perth Wn, ſo that even the moſt periſhable bodies have been found entire in 
- abou after lying there for many ages. The like property is in ſome 


1ence Iree communicated to the water which ſtagnates upon or runs 


oh though them. 


river M Metallic and Mineral Produftions. In former times, this kingdom Pros 


. dr ed ſome quantity of the precious metal. James IV. and V. con- 
5 ted with certain German chemiſts for working the gold mines at 


ountal pmtord-muir in Clydeſdale. When James V. married the French 
> nam daughter, a number of covered diſhes, filled with coins made 


eau gold produced in Scotland, were preſented to the gueſts by way 
hetwet lelert; and the large pieces of gold, called bonnet-pieces, coined by 
; wats V. are ſaid to have been the produce of Scotland. The Ger- 
Thong who worked theſe. mines, however, being driven away by the 
than lbles which enſued under Queen Mary, the working of them was 
the Ce entived, and has never ſince been renewed ; but in the rivulet of 
ly foll boek ſmall pieces of virgin gold are often brought down by the 


rented ls from the tides of the mountains. In another, called Glaugeber- 


dam in Selkirkſhire, pieces of pure gold have been found, reſembling 
river des and eggs. A ſilver mine, a little north of Stirling, in the 
1 Jeng" bills, was wrought for ſome time, but the expence exceeded the 


taken is ariſing therefrom. The moſt advantageous are thoſe. of lead, of 
valley chere are great numbers throughout the kingdom. Thoſe of 
erk, lire contain a conſiderable proportion of filver intermixed with 
der metal; and the mines here belonging to the duke of Queenſ- 


the 
Jad 


G22 perry 


ge Ocean, through the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the ifland of Bute, 


e Tweed, which forms part of the boundary between Scotland and 


ah There are now but few woods in Scotland, though there is abundant 
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berry and earl of Hopeton, afford maintenance to many thoufand 5 
ple, as well as a conſiderable revenue to the proprietors. Iron on 
found in great abundance ; and vaſt quantities both of that produced i 
Scotland, as well as of ore imported from England, are ſmelted 2 
Carron, near Falkirk, the greateſt iron manufactory in Britain, or per 
haps in the world. The quantity of metal ſmelted, and goods man 
factured in this place, may be gueſſed at from the quantity of coal 
annually conſumed, which is computed to be ſufficient for a city ca 
_ taining 700,000 inhabitants. Coal is produced in many of the counties 9 
Scotland, and forms a conſiderable article of export. In the county, 
Sutherland, a kind of coal is met with of a ſulphureous quality, whig 
frequently takes fire of itſelf; and hence ſhipmaſters are very fea 
of taking it on board. In thoſe places where no coal is to be m 
with, the people are generally ſupplied with fuel from peat-moſſes, a 
there are but few parts of the kingdom where the one or the othe 
are not to be met with; and even in theſe, the generally prevailin 
_ taſte for plantations bids fair, in a ſhort time, to remove all diffcal 
ties. Limeſtone is found all over the kingdom, as well as free flong 
and others excellent for building; ſo that the houſes of the gentlen 
in Scotland are conſtructed of the moſt durable and beautiful material 
Nor is the country altogether deſtitute of the more valuable produtio 
of the mineral kingdom. Large pieces of lapis lazuli have bee 
found in Lanerkſhire; and numbers of variegated pebbles, which a 
mit of the fineſt poliſh for ſeals, have been found in other parts of 
kingdom; and fullers earth, ſo uſeful in the cloth manufacture, i li 


wiſe to be met with. 9 SET 1 = N 
Vegetables and Animals. We have already obſerved, that the ſoil 
Scotland in many places is not inferior to that of England; ſo that 
deficiency in point of produce muſt be accounted for from the want 
proper cultivation. In general, it produces wheat, barley, oats, f 
hemp, fia x, and graſs of various kinds for paſture; and in the ſouthe 
counties, the garden productions are very little, if at all, interior 
thoſe of the ſiſter kingdom. Even the uncultivated parts of the Hy 
lands produce many agreeable and ſalubrious kinds of 'berries ; and 
ſea- coaſts yield the ſweet fucus, called by the people of this count 
Aulſe, in great abundance. This is eſteemed a good ſtomachic, and 
reliſned as a kind of ſallad by a number of people. It is chiefly 
the ſouthern counties, however, that agriculture is carried to | 
_ greateſt perfection, many of the others being in a very wild ſtate; 
lomuch, that ſome have ſuppoſed ſcarce the tenth part of the land 
Scotland to be in a ſtate of proper cultivation. 
In this country there are but few kinds of wild animals; the \ 
ledonian boars, ſo remarkable for their fierceneſs, are now i 
no where met with; the wolves alſo, which formerly infeſted 
country, have long ſince been deſtroyed. There are till, hows 
foxes, badgers, pole. cats, and weaſels, though in no great numbe 
and among the mountainous parts, as well as in the foreſts, there 

| ſeveral ſpecies of ſerpents, one of which, in Galloway, is fad id 
very poiſonous. In the Highlands alſo, the red-deer and rel 
are to be met with, though in no great numbers, and their flct 5, 
to be inferior to that of the Engliſh veniſon. Hares are met wi 
plenty throughout the kingdom, as well as heath cocks and gk 
ſome other birds, particularly of the pheaſant kind, are lkewiſe 0 


1 
- 


— 
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4 the Highlands, but they are ſcarce and ſhy, The black cattle of 


s:otland, whoſe numbers have been already taken notice of, are ſmaller 
than thoſe of England, but their fleth is by many reckoned ſuperior. 
The breed of horſes in this kingdom are likewiſe ſmaller than thoſe of 
England ; though it may be doubted whether they are not more bene- 
cial than even the larger breed of theſe animals. Certain it is, that 
the Engliſh horſes degenerated when formerly introduced into Scotland, 
and the vaſt pains neceſſary to be taken in order to rear and keep theſe 
animals in health, ſhew that they are by no means natural to this 
country, and that the ſmaller kind, which are eaſily brought up, and 
can live on a leſs quantity of coarſer food, mult probably be employ- 
ed with more profit. The county of Galloway particularly affords a 
kind (till ſmaller than ordinary, but very ſtrong, and capable of bear- 
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6 ng fatigue. They are called Ga/loways, from the name of the county 
- othe * they are bred, and are held in conſiderable eſtimation. 
vailin The fiſheries of Scotland have of late been very much improved. 


lifficul 
> {long 
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Formerly the people did not venture to fiſh at above a league's diſtance 
from the ſhore ; but now they are as bold in going out from land as 
any of their neighbours. The ſalmon-fiſhery is of conſiderable ad- 


terial vantage to the nation, as the fiſh can be cured in Scotland ſooner than 
Judt in England or Ireland. They are ſent to the Levant and other ſouth- 
0 bee ern markets, and are paid for either in ſpecie, or in valuable com- 
nch a modities. Societies have alſo been formed for encouraging the her- 
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and 


fing - fiſhery; ſo that, in a ſhort time, Scotland ſeems to bid fair for e- 
mulating the Dutch themſelves in catching and curing theſe filh. 
Inhabitants, Manners, and Cufloms. The population of Scotland has 

never been eſtimated on any proper grounds. In former times, it ap- 
pears to have been very great, as ſuch numbers were deſtroyed in the 
wars with England, at the ſame time that no ſenſible decreaſe of inha- 
ditants appears to have taken place. The ſingle battle of Falkirk, in 1298, 
is by ſome authors computed to have cut of 300,000 Scots. In the war 
of 1755, Scotland is . ſaid to have furniſhed 80,000 men, of whom 
bo,0co came from the Highlands and Weſtern Ifles ; ſo that it is pro- 
bable the population of the kingdom cannot be leſs than . 3,090,000. 


count The people are generally rather lean than otherwiſe, clean limbed, and 
, and capable of enduring much fatigue. They are remarkable for an ad- 
hiefly venturing ſpirit ; and it is obſerved, that no nation in the world ſends 
tot abroad more of its inhabitants. This inclination to adventure and 


fate; 


* emigration is, with a conſiderable degree of probability, aſcribed to 
lall 


the ancient laws of ſucceſſion, by which the elder brother was inveſted 
with the whots inheritance, leaving only a very ſcanty pittance to the 
relt; fo that they were in general obliged to go abroad to puſh their 
fortunes. In former times, the prevalence of the feudal inſtitutions 
led the kingdom, eſpecially the northern parts of it, with blood and 
laughter. The barbarities committed on occaſion of family quarrels 
vere thocking ; and the worſt was, that theſe did not take place among 
lie commonalty, whom we may ſuppoſe to have been iminerſed in ig- 
wrance, but among thoſe who had got a polite education, and might, 
in other reſpects, be accounted wage, of an amiable character. Moſt 
of the kin 3, excepting ſome of diſtinguiſhed abilitics, were looked 
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et wil on in little other light than as generals of the armies ; the chieftain 
| gro " every clan being conſidered as ſovereign, with deſpotic authority 


iſ VNR ver his own people. 80 great was the power of theſe chieftains, in- 
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deed, that even the laws authoriſed them. to infli&t capital puniſhmen 


of continual warfare with one another; and it was not until the fing 


the Scottiſh nation far excels that of England; it being rare to meet 


with multitudes who can do neither; but ſeem to be immerſed, paſ 


able in the Hebrides ; where, we are told, that the place of the ancient 
Celtic bards is {till ſupplied by the Sharachzes, or ſtory- tellers, who are the 


education in every reſpect is equal to thoſe in the Lowlands, or in Eng- 
even this has ſo far declined, that it was lately in danger of being to- 
tally loſt. A total ſuppreſſion of the ancient Scots muſic was judged 
offering premiums for the beſt performers. Theſe are annually given at 


far the perſons appointed to be judges really are capable of executing 
their office, we cannot pretend to determine. Certain it is, that the 


to a Lowlander, appearing like a confuſed noiſe, or repetition of the 


land. 


ſo juſtly admired at preſent, were certainly performed at firſt, The origin 


* 
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and ſo ready were they to yield obedience in this reſpect, that Ti: 


was uſually inflicted in leſs than twenty-four hours after the offence 

had been committed, or at leaſt after the offender was taken int 

cuſtody. | 1 | 
Thus the common people of Scotland, for many ages, lived in a lars 


aboliſhment of the heritable juriſdictions in 1748, that matters could he 
faid to be properly ſettled. Since that time every thing that has been 
faid concerning the ancient ſtate of Scotland is not in the ſmalleſt de. 
gree applicable to it at this day; the people being now every where 2; 
much civilized, nay, in general, much more ſo than their ſouthern Neiph- 
bours. This much is certain, that in point of knowledge the bulk of 


with a perſon in the Lowlands of Scotland who cannot read and write; 
whereas, in many parts of England, it is exceedingly common to meet 


recovery, in the moſt brutiſh ignorance: OO 

The manners of the Highlanders differ conſiderably from thoſe of 
the Lowlanders, eſpecially in yet retaining a very great veneration for 
their chiefs, notwithſtanding all the pains which the legiſlature has taken 
to emancipate them from this bondage. This 1s particularly remark. 


hiſtorians, or genealogiſts, as well as poets of the family. Every chief 
is {till ſaid to be attended by his bag-piper when he goes abroad; though 
this mult certainly be underſtood with great limitation; for there are 
many gentlemen who have eſlates in the Highlands of Scotland, whoſe 


land. The common people, as is natural, flill retain a veneration for 
their ancient cuſtoms, eſpecially their muſic of the bag-pipe ; though 


impolitic ; and a ſociety in Edinburgh lately attempted to revive it, by 


Edinburgh ; but how far they have ſucceeded in their deſign, or how 


Highland muſic, or what is called Pibrochs, are utterly unintelligible 


ſame thing over again. The Lowland pipe is capable of more variety; 
but this too is in danger of being totally loſt ; and we may venture to 


affirm, that at preſent there ſcarce exiſts a good performer on it in Sc 
Beſides the bag-pipe, however, which is a martial inſtrument, the 
harp was anciently much uſed in Scotland; and upon this the fine als, 


of this muſic is with moſt probability attributed to James I. of Scotland, 
tho* many have ridiculouſly aſcribed it to the unfortunate David Rizzio. 
This we may juſtly ſuppoſe to have originated from the Italians them- 
ſelves, who would monopolize, if poſſible, all the powers of muſic, to 
the excluſion of every other nation in the world; but there is abundance 
ef evidence (though our limits will not allow us to enter into it) oy 
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\. S:ots were the reformers of the Italian muſic, not the Italians of 
at of Scotland. 4 25 
Even at this day, however, the Highlanders appear to have preſerved 
vir muſic in its original ſtate; and the women! of the lower claſs are well 
led in ſinging both the Pibrochs, or bag-pipe mulic, and the Jorrams, 
muſic of the harp. A late traveller informs us, that throughout 
de whole of the Highlands there are at this day various ſongs ſung to 
table airs by the women, or played on muſical inſtruments, not only 
n occaſions of merriment and diverſion, but alſo during almoſt every 
nd of work which employs more than one perſon ; fuch as milking 
ons, watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding of grain with the 
lern or hand- mill, hay-making, and reaping of corn. Theſe ſongs and 
nes reanimate, for a time, the drooping labourer, and make him work 
ith redoubled ardour. In travelling through the Highlands, in the, 
aon of autumn, the ſounds of little bands of muſic on every ſide, join- 
1to a molt romantic ſcenery, has a very pleaſing effect on the mind of a 
anger.” According to our author, the remote Highlanders are at this 
xy as fond of poetry and muſic as the ancient Arcadians. On this ſub- | 
& we ſhall only farther obſerve, that formerly there was at Dunve- 
an, in the iſland of Skye, a kind of college, where the muſic of the High- 
nd bag-pipe was taught. This inſtitution has ſome years ago been 
ark- WWiſolved, and only one member remains alive, who is now appointed 
* wfeſſor of bag · pipe muſic at Edinburgh, by the ſociety already inen- 
the ned. | | 1 | 1 2 | 

chief The diverſions in Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of England, 
"ugh we except that of cricket, and the barbarous one of boxing; which, 


are WW the diſgrace of that nation, has lately been revived publicly, and even 


hoſe WWntificd by the preſence of people of the very firſt rank, at theſe inhu- 


Eng : an conteſts. Two, however, ſeem peculiar to the Scots; one cal- 


n for che 6%, or Golf; and the other, Curling. The former requires 


ough confiderable. extent of tolerably even ground, and is performed with 


g t0- ball of leather, ſtuffed very hard with feathers, which is ſt ruck with a 
ded Wick called a club, having a piece faced with horn, loaded with lead, 
t, by e tened to one end. Thus it is rendered capable of giving a very 
en at I alent ſtroke, and will drive the ball, when fairly ſtruck, a vaſt way. 
how ach party follows his ball; and the perſon who ttrikes it at fewelt 
uting okes into a ſmall hole in the ground wins the game. Curling is per- 
at the med on the ice with large, flat, and very heavy ſtones. Theſe are 
igible led along the ſmooth ſurface of the ice towards a certain mark; and 
t the WWE wins who comes neareſt it. „ 5 
riet); Language and Dreſs, The language of the Lowlanders, in many 
ure te ts, is a corrupt dialect of the Engliſh, intermixed with many words 
vc0t- red from the French; however, it differs ſo greatly in different 
unties, that no certain ſtandard can be eſtabliſhed. The language of 
e Highlanders, called the Gaelic or Erſe, is undoubtedly of Celtic ori- 
n, and bears a great affinity to that of the ancient, Iriſh and Welth. It 
6 lately become an object of conſiderable curiofity ; and many gentle- 


t, the 
e airs, 
origin 
land, 
XIziio. lis is the language ſpoken throughout the weſtern iſlands; but in ſome 
theme the northern ones, it bears a great reſemblance to that of Norway. 

fic, to here is no particularity of the dreſs in any part of the kingdom, ex- 


78 ping the Highlands. Here it is compoſed of a kind of woollen ſtuff, 


the 
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en have thought it worth their while to become acquainted with it, . 


ed tartan, ſtriped of various colours, with the ſtripes croſſing each 
. | | other 
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generally blue, and very thick, About their middle they pere former 
ger, called a Durk, a piſtol, and very often a large purſe made of ſkin, 
filver. The broad ſword and piſtol likewiſe made part of the Highlan. 


very expert. Since the rebellion in the year 1745, the legiſlature war 
at great pains to diſarm the Highlanders, and even to oblige them ty 


dreſs in the year 1789. The plaid has been for ſome time paſt entirely 


landers. 


Formerly a model of an inſtrument called the Maiden was brought from 
Halifax in England by earl Morton, regent of Scotland, in the time 9 


more expeditious manner than could otherwiſe be done by an executioner 


Z religion was firſt preached in Scotland by the diſciples of the apolle ves 
John, who fled from the perſecution of Domitian. It was further dil 


were obliged to leave their native places on account of the perſecutions d 
other emperors ; but it was not until the third century that it became 


land; and for a long time theſe continued independent of any foreigt 
authority, as well as without aſſuming any power one over the other. U 
the fifth century, however, Paladius found means to introduce int 


of Rome. Thus the religion of the country was changed from its ort 
ginal ſimplicity; and Scotland, as well as other kingdoms, was covert 
with the darkneſs of Popery. Still, however, the power of the Romill 


ther places. For a long time the Culdees retained their original pte 
feſſion and manners; but the oppoſite party prevailed at laſt ; and alie 
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the reign of Robert Bruce, we hear no more mention made of the 


perſecution againſt all innovators in religious matters. Notwithſtandi 
this, the reformation continued to gain ground, and was at laſt compt 
ted by John Knox, in the manner hereafter mentioned. 
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ether at right angles. Of this kind of ſtuff a looſe upper covering, ell, 
a Plaid, is worn by both ſexes. The men wear a ſhort kind of pet; 
coat reaching only to the knee, and called a Philibeg, or Kilt. On the 
heads they wear bonnets of a particular kind- of woollen manufacture, 


in uſe to wear a leathern belt, from which appended a two-edged dap. 
which was ſhut by a kind of braſs lock, and ſometimes ornamented wit 
der's accoutrements; at the exerciſe of the former of which they wer 
lay aſide their dreſs. The conveniency of this laſt, however, was found 
ſo great for the purpoſes of war, that of _ the Highlanders haue 
obtained liberty not only to wear their dreſs; but their durks allo; and 


even his Royal Highneſs, George Prince of Wales, appeared in that 


diſuſed by the. ladies of Scotland, though it is almoſt-univerſally uſed in 
the Highlands among the lower claſſes, and in ſeveral places by the Loy: 


 Puniſhments. Theſe, ſince the union, are the ſame in both kingdoms, 


Queen Mary. Its uſe was for ſeparating the head from the body in 


with his ax; and the earl who imported it, had the mortification of being" 
the firſt on whom the experiment was made. be pe 
Religion. According to the hiſtorians of this country, the Chriſia een. 


ch « 
ſeminated by the emigrations of a ſet of pious men, called Calder, who 


the eſtabliſhed religion of the kingdom, by the converſion of King Do 
nald I. who was ſolemnly baptiſed, with his queen, and ſeveral of by 
nobles. The Culdees, we have mentioned, were the firſt clergy in vt 


Scotland the corruptions and ſuperſtitions which had infected the chu 
See was very inconſiderable, in compariſon with what it was in ſome 


After the extinction of the Culdees, no oppoſition to the Romiſh poke 
took place in Scotland till the time of James V. who inſtituted a fur 


- 


Though, during the time that this eminent preacher ſignalized 14 
0 4 | | e | | 


n 


if in the work of reformation, he was ſupported by a ſtrong party of 


. e nobility, it does not appear that the latter had any other views 
*. zn to make him a tool for their own purpoſes, that they might not 
* ily engroſs to themſelves the revenues of the Romilh clergy, but 
al werthrow the power of the ſovereign alſo. Hence the characters of 


pany, who took a very active part in the reformation, now appear to 
15 e the worſt imaginable; and, inſtead of being deemed friends to the 
with hriſlian religion, they are juſtly looked upon as the worlt of traitors 
lad nd affaſſins. A moſt flagrant inſtance of their diſregard to the cauſe 
ey had ſo long profeſſed to ſupport, was their treatment of the re- 
omed clergy after the downfal of Popery. It was no doubt natural 
or the latter, on this occaſion, to wiſh for the enjoyment of thoſe 
mple revenues of which the Popiſh clergy had formerly been in poſs 
have fon of. This the nobility, who had the ſame deſire with themſelves, 
and id not by any means think proper to allow, and therefore {hared the 
ty rica! poſſeſſions among themſelves. A decent and comfortable ſub- 
tirely ſence, however, ought by all means to have been given; but inſtead 
e this, they ſhamefully allowed them to remain in a ſtate of beggary, 
Loro periſh for want; nor was it until their importance to the ſtats 
came fully apparent, that they could obtain redreſs. Even yet, their 
Jom, dition is by no means ſuch as can enable them to enjoy any of the 
fon legancies of life; the - higheſt ſtipend not exceeding 1501. and the 
de reſt being not leſs than 50 l. annualljyr. „„ 
TX be eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland is Preſbyterianiſm, formed on the 
toner oel of the church of Geneva; and ſo well adapted ſeems this form of 
beine burch-government to the genius of the people, that it has never been in 
MM: pover of any ſovereign to impoſe another upon them, either by ſair 
ria WWcans or foul. The clergy of this perſuaſion have always ſhewed them- 
apoltl res much more the friends of liberty than thoſe of any other; and as 
er duch diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment to the revolution, and 
„ uc ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover, as alſo a ſteady oppoſition to 
ons oP": efforts of the Pretender. Their worſhip is plain and ſimple, without 
can eſtabliſned form or liturgy ; and as ſuch may be conſidered as the 
g Doe directly oppoſite to Rome of any in the world. The eccleſiaſti- 
of be courts of Scotland are the General Aſſembly, Synods, Preſbyteries, 
n Scot nd Kirk-ſeflions. Of theſe the kirk-ſeſſion is the loweſt, having its 
foreign hority confined to a ſingle pariſh, of which there are 890 in Scot- 
ber. Id; and of theſe 31 are collegiate, or ſerved by more than one mi- 
ice ter. The members of the kirk-ſeflion are the miniſter, the elders, and 
chu ons. Among the elders is generally one called a ruling elder, who 
irs d ppoſed to be a kind of aſſiſtant to the miniſter in the government 
cover e pariſh, and taking care of the morals of the people; but as this 
Romi ee of ruling is not confined to any particular perſon, there is nor 
ſome Ppoled to be any ſubordination among them. The office of the 
nal pro ons is the ſame with that to which they were originally appointed, 
ad ali the taking care of the poor. The office of the minitters is to 
f the ach, catechiſe, adminiſter the ſacraments, and, in ſhort, to do all 
u ponente Chriſtian offices, which in other churches are diftuſed through 
fur number of people. The preſbyteries, of which there are 78 in 
ſtandin land, form the next court, and confiit of the miniſters of a cer- 
complet number of pariſhes, with a ruling elder choſen every half year 
| m each. The preſbyteries meet in the chief town of each di- 
ed Hin 5 and determine all ecclefiaſtical cauſes within the bounds of the 
& or. I. H h | pariſhes 
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and one ruling elder; if more than 18, and fewer than 24, four miu 
ſters and two ruling elders are ſent ; and from a preſbytery of 24, fing 
miniſters and two ruling elders. Beſides theſe, a ruling elder is ſen 
from every royal burgh in the kingdom; and two from the capital 


niſters of their own body. The ruling elders ſent to the Aſſembly ar 


_ bly the king is ſuppoſed to preſide ; for which purpote he always ſen 
ſome nobleman to act as his commiſſioner, who is allowed 15001, an 


blane, Brechin, Murray, Rofs, Caithneſs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyl 


he ſends 1000 l. annually for the uſe of Proteſtant ſchools, erected by x 


from it the widows are allowed a certain annuity, not leſs than 15 


Engliſh church. The moſt numerous of the Scottiſh diſſenters, hol 


will make any progreſs ; but, on the contrary, mult continually 4 


4 8 O T'L'&\ND: 


pariſhes of which they are compoſed ; and particularly chooſe and q 
dain, by laying on of hands, thoſe who are to fill up any vacancy ta 
may happen in their bounds. If the place is not filled up by the pat 
in ſix months after the vacancy happens, the preſbytery has a right J 
do ſo, though this does not hold good in royal burghs. There are! 
provincial ſynods in Scotland, whoſe authority is ſuperior to that q 
preſbyteries; and conſiſt of a number of the adjacent preſbyteries, over 
whom. they have a juriſdiction, though their acts may be reverſed þ 
the General Aſſembly. This laſt conſtitutes the higheſt eccleſiaſtical g 
thority in Scotland; and conſiſts of members drawn from all the preſy 
teries, &c. in the kingdom, in the following proportion. If the preſbyten 
has no more than 12 members, it ſends only two miniſters and one ruling 
elder ; but if more than 12, and fewer than 18, it ſends three miniſters 


whoſe election muſt be atteſted by their reſpective kirk-ſeffions. Pad 
univerſity likewiſe ſends a commiſſioner, who is uſually one of the mi 


often people of the greateſt conſequence in the country. In this Ailem 


nually for his expence. The time of the fitting of this Aſſembly is ve 
limited, being confined to 12 days; ſo that they have no opportunity 
meddling with ſtate affairs, were they ever ſo much inclined to do ſo. 
During the time of Epiſcopacy, the kingdom of Scotland containe 
two archbiſhopricks and twelve biſhopricks. The former were St An 
drews and Glaſgow ; the latter, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Dun 


and the Ifles. The revenues of theſe bithopricks are now paid tot 
king, who generally employs the money for pious uſes ; beſides whic 


of parliament in the Hebrides and north of Scotland. A fund has bee 
formed for the ſupport of the widows of deceaſed clergymen ; to ly 
port which, all the miniſters in the kingdom tax themſelves at a ce: 
ſum annually. The capital now amounts to an immenſe ſum; 5 
or more than 25 l. a year. of 
There are a very conſiderable number of diſſenters from the chun 
of Scotland, of whom thoſe of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion may be nu 
bered ; though the latter are treated much more honourably by ü 
church of Scotland, than thoſe of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion are by 


ever, are thoſe named Seceders, who in ſome places have ſcarce left 
eſtabliſhed miniſters half a dozen of hearers in the whole pariſh, T 
Seceders maintain their own preachers, and juſtify their ſeceſſion ſro 
the abuſe of patronages, laxity of church-government, and diſciphi 
Kc. Popery till maintains its ground in ſome places, particular 
the Weſtern Ifles and Highlands ; though, from the general oppoſition 
the people, and the continual increaſe and farther diffuſſion of knowlec 
among all ranks of people, there is little reaſon to apprehend that 


date of Learning. The learned men of Scotland have been men- 
voned in the literary annals of Europe for 1400 years paſt. St Patrick, 
te celebrated apoſtle or miſſionary of Ireland, was a native of the Weſt- 
an Iſles ; the writings of Adamnarus, and others, who lived about the 
ime of William the Conqueror, are ſtill extant, and ſhew the Scots to 
have been by no means deſtitute of gue at that time. The kings 
of Scotland undoubtedly correſponded with C 

and it was by means of Scotſmen, that the glimpſe of learning, which 
ppeared throughout the dominions of that monarch, was originally in- 
xduced ; they being employed in the government of his univerſities, 
d other ſeminaries of learning which he eſtabliſhed in France, Italy, 
d Germany. Barbour, a Scots poet, who lived before the time of 
haucer, is reckoned not inferior to that author in the purity of his lan- 
mage, and is ſuperior to him as a verſifier. The deſtruction of the 
records and monuments of Scotland by Edward I. however, render it 
ow impoſſible to make any enumeration of the learned men of Scotland 


bew him to be inferior to no modern Latineſt whatever; and the letters 


ceived, evince beyond a doubt, that learning was more cultivated in 
bis country, than in any other in Europe. . 


ture in this kingdom. Lord Napier will ever be famous on account 


d aſtronomy. In hiſtory, medicine, and chemiſtry alſo, the names of 
ume, Robertſon, Arbuthnot, Monro, Cullen, and Black, muſt be tranſ- 
Itted with veneration to the lateſt poſterity ; and, as a poet, the ten- 
meſs, and delicate ſenſibility of Thomſon are univerſally admired. 


algow, Aberdeen, and St Andrews. Of theſe the univerlity of E- 
burgh is the moſt modern, having been founded only in the year 
n; dt Andrews is the moſt ancient, having been erected in 1411; 
apow in 1454; and Aberdeen in 1477. At theſe colleges the fol- 
zung branches of learning are taught: Rr rn or OY Rar 


At Epixzusch, 


r, Scots Law, yy 
uch Hiſtory, Civil Hiſtory, Materia Medica, 
Panty, Natural Hiſtory, Inſtitutes of Medicine, 


| av Law, Practice of ditto, 
brew, "Re Law of Nature and Chemiſtry, 
nl Philoſophy, Nation, Anatomy, 
„ Rhetoric and Belles Midwifery, 
kal Philoſophy, Lettres, Agriculture. 
liematics, ; Aſtronomy, | 


lis college has a Patron, Principal, and Profeſſors in each of the 


e branches, 
1 Hh 2 955 At 


E would far exceed our limits to give an account of all thoſe who 
re diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently in the various branches of lite- 


is diſcovery of logarithms ; and the names of Gregory, Keil, and 
achurin, will always be revered for their proficiency in mathematics 


arles the Great of France; 


f theſe early ages; but ſince that time, there is the moſt unqueſtionable 
dence of learning having flourithed in Scotland, in a degree greatly 
perior to many other nations in Europe. The works of Buchanan 


f the kings of Scotland, by their ſuperiority in ſtyle to the anſwers they 


——. 


Univerſities. There are four univerſities in Scotland, viz. Edinburgh, 
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Edwin, one of the Northumbrian princes. The town is ſuppoſed tf 


being a ſuburb named the Canomgate. At the end of this ſtreet Rand 


in which he lived. It is in the form of an hollow ſquare, with 2 lag 
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| At St Awpzews are taught, ahi 
Humanity, Moral Philoſophy, Church Hiſtory, - 
Hebrew, Natural Philoſophy, Divinity, _ pr 
Greek, Mathematics, Medicine. + 
TT o A 
The college has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeſſors hon: 
| At Grascow are taught, 1 man 
Humanity, Moral Philoſophy, Divinity, * 
Hebrew, Natural Philoſophy, Law Civil and Scots, . 
Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine, 1 f 
Greek, | Practical Aſtronomy, Anatomy, 1 
Logic, Hiſtory, _ | Botany and Chemiſtry #3 
The college has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, pla 
and fourteen Profeſſors. | | . man: 
| be We TORE 8 | ſout 
| At the King's College in ABERDEEx are taught, I. 
Humanity, r Medicine. 1 
Oriental Language Philoſophy, | 
Greek, | Civil Li. EPS | * 
The college has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and ſeven Profeſſor, Ie e 
9 W 7 whic] 
At the Mariſchal College, e A 
Oriental Language, Moral Philoſophy and Divinity, - 
Greek Lmle, © = =» Wbiticine, "ny 
Natural Philoſophy, Mathematics, 5 3 wa 
This college has a Chancellor, Rector, &c. as the former. the cc 
e propo 


Principal Cities, Ic. The largeſt city in Scotland, and capital of er 
whole kingdom, is Edinburgh. The time of its foundation is not ve ye 
well aſcertained, but it is generally thought to have happened in thi 

ime of the Saxon Heptarchy in England; and to have been founded bj 


have originated from the caſtle, on account of the protection afforde 
by the latter in thoſe times of violence and barbarity. In former time 
the town was almoſt ſurrounded with water, ſo that it was called Lk 
þourg by the French, who landed during the regency of queen Mar 
The high-ſtreet, extending from the caitle to the palace of Holyrood 
houſe, is a full mile in length, and ſloping gradually all that way, Wi 
very lofty houſes on each fide, makes a grand appearance. A coal 
derable part of this ſtreet, however, is without the royalty of the ton 


the palace of Holyroodhouſe, a magnificent ſtructure, but now much ft 
rlefted, and out of repair. It was founded by James V.; but was 
completed till the time of Charles II. when it was finiſhed under 8 
direction of Sir William Bruce, one of the greateſt architects in the 4 


open area in the middle. Round this there is a tacade, ornamentt 


with pilaſters; and in the inſide are ſeveral magnificent 5 


— 
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4:4 ſeveral noblemen are lodged, particularly the duke of Hamilton, 
who is hereditary: keeper of the palace. The gallery has many elegant 
riftures of the kings of Scotland, from'the foundation of the monarchy 
the revolution. A beautiful chapel in the Gothic ſtyle belonged to 
it, but was deſtroyed by the mob at the revolution, on which occaſion 
vault was diſcovered, unknown till that time, and which contained the 
bones of James V. tis Queen, and Henry Darnly. An attempt 40 re- 
pair this chapel was made not very long ago; but in ſuch an injudicious 
manner, that the walls were loaded with a ſtone roct, which they could 
ot ſupport. On their giving way, which happened in the month of 
December 1768, the chapel was reduced to a more ruincus ſlate than 
wer, in which it ſtill continues. James VII. when duke. of York, is 
aid to have intended to repair this palace, but his plan not being exccu- 
td at the time, has never ſince been reſumed, and the reſidence of the 


ralace commands a molt delightful proſpect to the eaſt, with ſome ro- 
mantic fituations on the north of Arthur's ſeat, and Saliſbury rocks on the 
ſoath-weſt,, overloooks it with awful majeſty. | ET 


” 2 


purpoſe it was deſigned for, viz. the maintenence of poor children; as 


which ought to have ſupported it. VE os 
A conſiderable ornament of the Old Town is the Parliament Cloſe, 


Cloſe itſelf is large and elegant, ſurrounded with fine and lofty build- 


horſeback. The room where the parliament fat is now converted into 
the court where the Lord Ordinary prefides. It is fmaller, but better 


of er courts, and a noble library, which was originally founded by 
t ven yers, and thence called the Advocates Library. It contains a vaſt 
in thi imber of books, and thoſe ſelected with great taſte and judgement. 
ded e kere alſo are kept ſuch remains of the ancient hiſtory of Scotland as 


ed (could be found, with many valuable papers of antiquity, and a good col- | 


Horde ecion of medals, HEL | | | . 

tine The college was founded by James VI. but has nothing to boaſt of 
Ii ie magrificence or even elegance of its buildings. On, the contrary, 
Ma has been found fo inconvenient, that a new one is now founded, cn a 
|yro0 plan more ſuitable to the character which this univerſity has hitherto 
„ vit lantamed, for the learning and manner of teaching practiſed by its 
coca ofedors. 'The library belonging to the college is like iſe a large ar d 
e wou uable collection, though inferior to that of the advocates. It was ori gi 
bo ally founded by Clement Little; and a phy ſician, named Sir Audrew 
uch ft 
was able curiofities. 4 | 


der e Of late the Old Town of Edinburgh has been greatly improved by 


the e rering and new paving great part of the high-ſtreet, removing the 
2 Jar rd houfe from the middle of it, and throw ing a bridge over the 
mente Pater, (known by the name of Cowgate-ſtreet,) betwixt the high-ttrect 
ente, e the touthern ſuburbs. This laſt may juſily be conſidered as a mat- 


Which 


anciznt Scottiſh kings is now left to decay in a kind of wilderneſs. The 


The hofpital founded by George Herriot is a magnificent building, ex- 
ecuted by Inigo Jones, and is ſaid to be the fineſt ſpecimen which that 
celebrated architect has left of his Gothic architecture. It is, however, 
univerſally allowed, that the building is by far too magnificent for the 


the expence of the building itfelf conſumed a great part of the funds 


called from having contained anciently the ſeat of parliament. The 


Ins, in the middle of which is a beautiful ſtatue of Charles II. on . 


proportioned than Weſtminſter-hall. In the neighbourhood are the 


alſour, made a preſent to it of a muſeum, which contains ſeveral va- 


ter 


5 
pot 
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not to ſay exaggerated, by Engliſh travellers. The South Bridge itſqh 
forms a moſt elegant ſtreet, with magnificent buildings on each ſide, 


buildings, which our limits will not allow us to deſcribe particular], 


at a great expence. The only thing that can be reaſonably found faul 


| nally propoſed that this ſhould have been converted into a piece of water, 


could not, as is now ſuppoſed by thoſe ſkilled in military affairs, ſtand 
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two miles from the city. It contains nothing remarkable, except! 


fort erected lately to defend it againſt any ſhips of an enemy which 
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ter of the higheſt importance, and removing as far as poſſible al 
mconveniencies ariſing from the ſituation of this capital, which har 
been ſo frequently ſet forth in their moſt conſpicuous point of yi 


and is directly oppoſite to that over the North-Loch, which forms, 
communication betwixt the New Town and the Old. 
The New Town itſelf, for the beauty and elegance of its buildings, 20 
the regularity of the plan with which it is laid out, can ſcarce he 
2qualled in Europe. It is now nearly finiſhed, and contains many fn, 


The church of St Andrews is ornamented with an elegant an 
key ſteeple, for which a good ſet of bells, to be rung after the Engl 
{4ihion, have lately been procured. The Regiſter Office, in which the 
records are now lodged, is likewiſe a moſt elegant building, and eree 


with in regard to the New Town, is the dirty and difagreeable valley 
which lies between it and the Old, called the North-Loch. It was origh- 


with walks, trees, &c. on each fide; but inſtead of this, it ſtill re. 
mains an impaſſable ſlough, with a row of mean inelegant building 
for part of the way, along the ſide, next the New Town, and the mol 
abominable filth and refute of the ſlaughter houſes on the other. A 
enormous mound of earth, called the Earthen Bridge, crofles this valley 
about the middle, and forms a paſſage, though at preſent a very diy 
and diſagreeable one, betwixt the New and Old Towns. The earth of 
which this mound is conſtructed was dug out in laying the foundation 
of the houſes of the New Town, az. 
The ridge along which the high-ſtreet of the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh runs, -is terminated by a high and ragged rock, on which ſtands 
the caſtle. This was formerly reckoned a place of great ſtrength ; but 


a bombardment of a few hours. Indeed, it has been obſerved of this 
and of all the other farts of, Scotland, that though they might be 
made to deſtroy the inhabitants in their neighbourhood, they could not, 
in the leaſt, protect them againſt a foreign enemy. The elevated fitua 
tion of the caſtle commands a grand and extenſive proſpect, reaching 
on the north-weſt to ſome hills at 40 or 50 miles diſtance. In the wv 
ſide are ſome good apartments, with a conſiderable train of artillery, 
as well as a good magazine of arms and ammunition. Here the re 
galia of Scotland were depoſited at the Union, under the moſt ſolemn 
engagements that they were not to be removed from thence. Since that 

time they have never been ſeen by any body, nor has any enquiry ever 
been made after them VVVVß 

The only communication which the city of Edinburgh has with fe 
reign countries, is through the town of Leith, which is properly 
harbour, though at a very inconvenient diſtance, being not leſs that 


may chance to come up the Forth; and the remains of two citadels 
which, in the time of the reformation, were bravely defended agal 
the Proteſtants by the French auxiliaries of the Queen Regent. 
_ Edinburgh is governed by a provoſt, who has here the title of Lay 


Cx 
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or bailies, a, dean of guild, and treaſurer, who are choſen every year 
m the members of the common council. There are 14 incorporated 
rades, every one of which chooſes its own deacon, viz. ſurgeons, gold- 
iths, ſcinners, furriers, hammermen, wrights, maſons, taylors, bakers, 
ſelbers, cordwainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers, There is here 
military inſtitution, called the Town Guard, peculiar to Edinburgh, 
ad to be met with no where elſe. in his Majeſty's dominions. Their 
ice is of the ſame nature with the watchmen in other cities; they are 
livided into three companies, and wear an uniform, having three 
ummanding officers, with the title of Captains. Beſides theſe, the 
ity has 16 companies of trained bands, who ſerve as militia. | 


The Revenue of the City of Edinburgh, conſiſts properly of, viz. 
npoſt on Wines and London The Annuity, or Miniſters Stipend. 


Porter. Landed Property about the Town. 

Jaties drawn at the Harbour of Houſes and Shops in Edinburgh 
Leith.“ 8 _—. and Leith. ah oe (ER 
aties of the Poultry Market. Feu duties in the Old and New 
ih, Meal, and other Markets. Towne. 335 


o that, in 1779, the groſs amount (not including the appropriated re« 
venues) was upwards of L. I0,000 Sterling per annum. | 


Edinburgh is by no means deficient in places of public entertain- 
nent. It has a playhouſe, licenſed by act of parliament, aſſemblies 
pncerts of muſic, &c. not inferior to thoſe in any part of the king- 
om. Its neighbourhood contains many beautiful ſeats, too numerous 
b be particularized in this place. The chapel of Roſlin, fix miles 
puth from the city, which is ſtill entire, is accounted one of the fineſt 
leces of architecture in Europe. It was founded in the year 1440, by 
Nilam St Clair, Prince of Orkney and Duke of Oldenburg. 

The city next in rank to Edinburgh is Glaſgow, ſituated at the di- 
ance of 44 miles weſt from the capital, on a gentle declivity on the 
thern bank of the river Clyde. Its regularity, beauty, population, 
nd commerce, render it, conſidering its ſize, inferior to none perhaps 
Europe. The merchants of Glaſgow have juſtly been confidered as 
e life and ſoul of all the improvements in the weſtern part of the 
ngdom ; as having not only been at the greateſt pains to introduce 
illery, WF” branches of commerce, but given ſuch encouragement to agri- 
the re- lture, as has been productive of the moſt ſalutary conſequences to the 
ſolemn Pantry in general. By their induſtry and activity ſome kinds of grain 
ce that d timber have been made to flouriſh upon the moſt barren muirs, 
y ever * and even rocks, which were formerly neglected and thouglit 
ü. F 5 8 Eat 

ith fo- WA Ude ſtreets of Glaſgow croſs one another at right angles, the houſes 
-rly is general being four or five ſtories high, many of them towards the 
; than dle of the city being ſupported by arcades, which make a magni- 
cept 2 t appearance. The cathedral, dedicated to St Mungo, or Kenti- 
which WF” faid to have been biſhop of Glaſgow in the ſixth century, is a 
1:ad:ls, AF" pile of building, in the Gothic ſtyle of architecture, ſcarcely to be 
againll a | 5 | G matched 


CY 4 ONES e | — y K | 
Lord; The Dues collected from this alone, ſame years 2g0% were ſaid ta have 
four out I. 400 Sterling ger annum. 
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was in danger, from the blind fury of the reformers ; but was preſery, 


Scotland. The number of inhabitants is eſtimated at 80,000 ; who ad 


and ſucceſs unknown in any other part of Scotland. 


the New Town at the mouth of the river Dee, and the Old one near tb 


land. Many houſes pay no leſs than L. 500 a week in wages to jou 


kind or other are improving through the whole of them. Montrd 


Moſt of the people of fortune have for architecture, and the plent] 
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matched by any in the world. The more modern churches are eleps 
buildings, adorned with handſome ſpires. The cathedral contains three 
churches, one of which riſes above another, and has a fine ſpire ſpring, 
ing out from a tower; the whole being accounted a building not to he 
paralleled, It is upwards of 600 years old. At the reformation 


by the reſolution of the citizens. The city of Glaſgow affords a prey 
number of elegant buildings, as the college, the town houſe, and ſever; 
public hoſpitals ; the college being reckoned the beſt built of any f 


generally addicted to commerce, and purſue it with a degree of afiidui 


The towns next in order are Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, Pair 
Greenock, Dumfries, Ayr, &c. ; of all which our limits will not alan 
us to give any particular deſcription. Aberdeen contains two towns 


of the Don; but the latter has no harbour, and conſequently has no fe 
reign commerce, except through the New Town. Though at a mile 
diſtance from each other, they are almoſt joined together by a lay 
village reaching from the one to the other. The New Town is r 
markable for a confiderable commerce in various branches, particulzr 
in ſtockings, great quantities of which are exported annually, Ther 
is a college both in the Old and New Town, which together makey 
one univerſity, as has already been noticed. Pailley is very remarkah 
for its manufactories. It is almoſt two miles long, and the new pat 
of it, which has been built within theſe few years, contains many go 
Houſes, built of free ſtone. The principal manufacturers are only 
in number, ſeven of whom are Engliſhmen, and nine natives of So 


neymen weavers, women and children; and the carriage of ne 
gauze patterns from London to this place, by the coach and waggol 
coſts upwards of L. 500 a-year. They are a very induſtrious peo! 
and bravely reſiſted ſome attempts which were lately made to ct 
their riſing manufactories. Many other towns of Scotland are it 
thriving way; and, in general, commerce and manufactures of fon 
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in Angusſhire, ſituated on the mouth of the river Southeſs, tho 
{mall, is remarkable for its neatneſs, and is accounted the handſom 
town in Scotland. It has allo a conſiderable foreign trade. Dund 
in the ſame county, is very populous, and carries on a conliderl 
trade in linen, peltry, herrings, and grain. It is thought to cont 
upwards of 12,000 mhabitants. Beſides theſe, there are upwards 
fifty other burghs in Scotland, molt of whom are in a thriving cot 
tion, and carry on a very conſiderable trade. 
There is no country in Europe which abounds more with gi 
and noble ediſices than Scotland; owing eſpecially to the taſte y 


materials of the belt kind for building, which exiſt in the coun 
That the fame taſte was formerly prevalent, is evident from the M. Fo 
ber of ancient and magnificent ſtructures, ſome of which Kill rem 3 
but moſt are laid in ruins. In no part of the world is then = ; 
greater number of ſtately cathedrals, but almoſt all of them“ le 
ores at the reformation,” through the miſtaken zeal of the 150 * 
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or the rage of the people, on account of what they had ſuffered 
om the Popiſh . 55 . 
(uriofities and Antiquities, Some naturaliſts pretend to find in Scot- 

4 the traces of ancient volcanoes; but a treatiſe was publiſhed ſome 
11s ago by one Mr Williams an engineer, in which he attempted to 
owe, that it was formerly the cuſtom in Scotland to build a kind of 
ts by vitrifying the materials by means of fire; arid inſiſts, that the 
ins of ſuch forts have been miſtaken by the naturaliſts above 
nioned for the traces of ancient lavas ; and he particularly in- 
vnces, in this reſpect, the hill of Finhaven, which has been faid to 
over the remains of a volcano. The hill of Bergonium, near 
inſtaffage, however, is ſaid to yield great quantities of pumice 
nes, and other volcanic products, which could not be explained on 
r Williams's plan. On the top of an hill, called Storna Lappich, in 
oſhire, we meet with great plenty of ſhells of oyſters, and other 
rine animals, though near 20 miles from the ſea; and on the ſame. 
ice, it is ſaid, there are an heap of white ſtones, many of which 
as clear as cryſtal. Near Loch Neſs is a very high hill, on the top of 
ich is a lake, about 30 fathoms over, and ſo deep that the bottom 
ld never be reached, which never freezes ; while another, called 
chamvyn, or the Green Lake, about 18 miles diſtant, is ſaid to be 
ered with ice all the year round. In Caithneſs, as well as in 
any other parts of the ſea-coaſts of Scotland, are many caves, 
which a number of ſeals take up their reſidence. In the county 
| mentioned, they are purſued into their retreats by the country 
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W 0 ple, who ſubſiſt themſelves by catching them. This employment, 
— wever, is very dangerous to the adventurers; for if the wind 


c © "1! bappen to blow hard from the ſea into the caves, they would be 
woidably loſt. Many of theſe ſubterranean manſions run ſo far 
bw ground, that nobody has been able to find the end of them. At 
ins, in Aberdeenſhire, is a remarkable cave, called the Dropping 
e, in which a drop of water, continually falling from the top, con- 
- als into a kind of ſmall triangular ſtone, ſo that it would ſoon be 
ne in up with them if not frequently cleaned out. In Fifeſhire allo, 
ar are many natural excavations to be met with, ſome of an 
{ontrdl — fize, and which have been the ſcenes of moſt monſtrous 
00 jelties. OY | | Ns . 
"Ui about 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Inverneſs, and one north of Bole Skine- 
Dona s che Fall of Fyres. We have been favoured with an account of 
aden © gentleman lately on à tour through the north of Scotland (Which 
0 cont ſhall give in the author's own words). © I now go for the Fall of 
ward rs; the woods waving thicker on both ſides, and advancing farther - 
ng col the hills: every ſtep the ſcene grows more and more romantic. 
re, too, to add to its variety, are ſeveral ſpots of corn fields and green 
ures, that agreeably refreſh the eye weary with viewing ſuch a 
continued ſcene of wild and ſolitary nature. 3 Ee. 
But of all the ſcenes of terror or grandeur I ever beheld, this Fall is 
moſt extraordinary. It is indeed beyond deſcription, nor can im- 
mation itſelf form any thing more ſublime. A 
Leame firſt to where the river is thrown in one lengthened ſheet over 
menſe declivity into a deep gulf, frightful to behold ; from whence 
5 2 milt that aſcends to an uncommon height, proceeding partly 
ng * agitation of * among themſelves, as alſo 
9 41 a f | | | Ee 
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this extraordinary cataract. Above is another of a more awfy] natur 


a moderate ſwell, are perfectly outrageous; devouring the rocks wil 


_ dreadfully, and forming a thouſand rapid movements, till they grady 
ally work themſelves below, through a dreadful chaſm, hideous beyond 
conception. From this it goes on more leiſurely from ſteep to ſteep, ti 


below the brow of the ſteep is a cavern, to which you deſcend in orde 


nation trace the many and ſtrange agitations of the torrent; or co 
prehend all the caverns and gulfs of which this horrid vale is con 
-poled,” ©: 0 
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and teeth of animals found in them, ſome have imagined that this buil 
ing ſerved as an hot-bed for the uſe of the 3 in the neighbourbo0 


ved of any in Britain, and is ſuppoſed to have been the ſtation of t 
celebrated general when he fought the battle at the foot of the Gral 
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the repulſive force of the rocks againſt which they daſh backwird 2 
forward, with the ſame impe*tuous force by which they are impelled. 
Vet this Fall, although the higheſt, is not the moſt tremendoy; N 


where the force of the torrent has wore to itſelf a courſe ſo wild * 
irregular, that nature itſelf would ſeem to have ſtruggled firong þ | 
ſome internal convulſion in its formation F 

„This Fall has cut to itſelf a paſſage through the rock to an immen 
depth, forming another gulph, or whirlpool; where the waves, even ; 


their reſiſtleſs agitations, mad as it were with their confinement; roa 


you ſee it break out in the vale beneath; where it rolls amidſt one 
and ſmaller rocks, with broken fury and fullen roar, till it comes tot 
n, ES, „%% 
From the firſt Fall to the ſecond, the height of the Reep is tremendoi 
to overlook, which fills the mind with trembling and horror. A lit 


to view this deep and internal vale. It is a curioſity, and ſeems to hay 
been cauſed by the ſtarting of one part of the rock from the other. 

„What mind can view this cataract, without being ſtruck with th 
great and awful majeſty in which it appears? nor even can the imayi 
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The chief curioſities of Scotland, however, are of the artificial kind 
The remains of Roman and other antiquities to be met with in this king 
dom have already been the ſubject of many volumes, ſo that it woul 
be vain to attempt any detail of them in this place. The courſe of th 
Roman wall, called by the country people, Graham's dyte, has been tr 


ced by the curious from one ſide of the iſland to the other. On the M eatic 
clivity of a hill in Dunbartonſhire, near the weſtern extremity of Heir 
wall, is a Romiſh fort; in digging near which, a countryman tum ey: 
up ſeveral tiles of an uncommon ſhape. This having excited the ¶ it v 
rioſity of the people in the neighbourhood, they aſſembled in order Herd. 
diſcover the whole of this curiofity. In digging farther, they foon bitt 
into a ſubterraneous building, which furniſhed them with a great quai tar 
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of the tiles above mentioned. They were of ſeven different ſizes, fi 
ſeven to 14 inches ſquare, and from two to three inches in thicknels, 

kind of ſmall pillars was formed by thoſe of the ſmalleſt ſize; and the 
incloſed a number of ſubterraneous paſſages, ſurrounded by a val 
hewn ſtone. From the ſooty appearance of theſe paſſages, and the bo 


The camp of Agricola at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, is the belt pre 


pian mountains with the Scottiſh monarch, called by Tacitus, Cagat 

The numerous coins and other antiquities found at this place hae 

duced ſome to ſuppoſe that Ardoch was a Caſtalium, or Roman 0 

On the ſouth fide, this camp, or fort, has five rows of — - 
: * 
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an, right, and pretorian gates, are ſtill diſtinly preſerved and viſible. 
About one mile north of Falkirk, and near the bank of the river 
ron in Stirlingſhire, there lately ſtood a round building, in the form 
{the pantheon at Rome, called by. the country people Arthur's Oven. 
I: was 22 feet high, and 88 in circumference ; and was ſuppoſed to 
mene been erected by Agricola, or ſome of the generals who ſucceeded 
im, as a temple to the god Terminus, being fituated near the limits of 


ren! eee eee . | 
je Roman territories in Scotland. In the neighbourhood are two eu- 


with 
)aring 


rady ought to have been erected in conſequence of an engagement that the 


eyond zomans ſhould extend their conqueſts no farther on that ſide. Vaſt 
p, U umbers of urns, Coins, inſcriptions, and antiquities of different kinds 
tone e been found in various parts throughout the kingdom; and ſome of 
toth em even in places to the northward of the wall; though it does not 
ppear that the Romans ever had any permanent eſtabliſhment in theſe 
don rnts. 8o nv merous, however, are the inſcriptions which have been 


\ 1; ound about the wall itſelf, that from them we may learn the names of 


; Orde e legions who built it, and how far it was carried on by each. Many 
o hu oman monuments, which cannot be here ſpecified, are alſo to be met 
. nth in the ſouthern parts of Scotland. | | 

th th Beſides theſe there are innumerable monuments of antiquity of other 
image tons to be met with in various parts of Scotland. Mr Pennant tells 


T co that he meaſured one of the kind we formerly deſcribed, as found in 


s conic northern iſlands, by the name of P3&i/h houſes 3 and of which there 
re many in Caithneſs. and Sutherland. That which he meaſured was 


l kin a round figure, 130 yards in circumference, and raifed ſo high as to 


is king em a conſiderable mount. The top was hollowed, but not deeply; 
c wol nd within were three concentric galleries, at ſmall diſtances from each 
of ther, covered with ſtones, the ſide walls being four or five feet thick. 
een tran many of the northern parts, the remains of Daniſh camps and forti- 
the (cations are very plainly diſcernible ; and are eaſily to be known by 
of i err ſquare figures, and the difficult acceſs of the ſituations in which 
tune er are placed. The elevations of two curious buildings in Roſsſhire, 


the t whether Scottiſh, Daniſh, or Pictiſn, does not appear, are given in 
order ordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. Some authors are of opinion, 


n bro they were erected by the Scandinavians, or Norwegians, in order 
quant kerour their deſcents upon Scotland. The two columns at Brechin 
es, round at Abernethy, are reckoned to be of Pictiſh origin, and are very great 
jels. moſities, That at Brechin is moſt entire, and is of very conſiderable 
nd test. It is covered at top with a ſpiral ſtone roof, having three or 


, wall e windows above the cornice ; and conſiſts of 60 courſes of hewn ſtones 


ee upon each other, the form being circular, and gradually 
mmithing in ſize towards the top. From ſome ſculptures upon it, it 


ed may be accounted for from their intercourſe with the Romans, 


der conquered by the barbarous nations who over-ran the other parts 
Ty Roman empire, we may thence eaſily ſee why the inhabitants 
wh ſouthern parts would conftantly manifeſt a ſuperiority in their 
ings. | | 


arts; and three of the gates leading into the area, viz. the decu- 


ous artificial mounts, of a conical ſhape, termed Dunipace, which are 


ppears to have been built when Chriſtianity was generally profeſſed in 
de land, The architecture of theſe columns ſhew that the Picts were 
this reſpe& vaſtly ſuperior to any other nation in Europe. This in- 


10 are known to have excelled in the art; and as Scotland was 
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Europe. It riſes about 23 feet in height, above ground; and is, a; 


and entire ſtone; and great variety of figures in baſo relievo are car 


the weather has obſcured thoſe toward the upper part.” This mony 


Malcolm king of Scotland. There is alſo a very ſtately monument o 
rounded at the baſe ms large flag-ſtones well cut into ſteps. The fide 


each hand, and the figures of ſome animals underneath ; and on th 
may mention, in the firſt place, thoſe of the Cathedral at Elgin. Thi 
of the whole is excellent, and ſtill preſerves an air of grandeur anc 
cient Scots buildings. This was formerly a place of ſtrength, and # 
| Torded ſafety to many of the nobility in the times of civil war, or pubii 
From ſome of theſe the building appears to have been of a very ancien 
ſtruction, and in which ſome of the apartments are tolerably well pre 


| ſerved. Theſe are painted in ſmall diviſions, with a variety of device 


caſtle of Inverugie, formerly the ſeat of the Mariſchal of Scotland, Jikew1 


rirer. Beſides theſe there are other monuments of a Druidical kind 


There are ſtill another kind of antiquities, to be met with in Scar 
and which we can ſcarce, on account of their rudeneſs, ſuppoſe to ha 
been the work of any civilized nation. Theſe conſiſt only of ſtoꝶe 
with ſome rude ſculptures upon them, ſet up on one end, and generil 
thought to be the monuments of ſome battle or victory obtained 
the On and the ſculptures to repreſent the exploits of their hero 
Several of theſe are to be ſeen at Aberlemno, near Brechin, where the 
are called the Daniſh ſtones. The ſculptures upon them, and other; ; 
the ſame kind, are minutely deſcribed by Gordon, but at preſent they a 
quite unintelligible, The moſt remarkable monument of this king 
Scotland, is that near the-town of Forres in Murray. This, ay; N 
Gordon, is perhaps one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind 


am credibly informed, no leſs than 12 or 15 below; fo that the whg 
height is at leaſt 35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one fig 


ved thereon, ſome of them ſtill diſtinct and viſible ; but the injury o 


ment is generally looked upon to be Daniſh ; but ſome are of opinion 
that it is rather to be looked upon as the work of the Scots, and erefte 
in commemoration of the final expulſion of the Danes from Murr 
which was the laſt place in which they had any permanent reſidence i 
Scotland. This happened a few years before the invaſion of Englan 
by the Normans, in conſequence of a great defeat they received fron 


the obeliſk kind, at a place called Sandwick in Roſsſhire, which is fur 


of the column are likewiſe covered with various kinds of carved work 
On one fide is the figure of a croſs, with a figure of St Andrew a 


central diviſion, on the oppoſite ſide, are the figures of various animal 
birds, &c. 5 5 | | 


Among the many magnificent ruins to be met with in Scotland, wi 
welt door is highly ornamented in an elegant taſte ; and the workmanly 


magnificence, even in its preſent ruinous condition. The ruins of Ki 
dremmy caſtle likewiſe convey an idea of the magnificence of the an 


troubles. The remains of Huntley caſtle next claim our attentioy 


date; but there is a part of it which ſeems to be of more modern con 


having ſmall diviſions filled with emblematical figures. Two old ſquark 
towers, with which the gateway was defended, are ſtill remaining. Thi 


jhews itſelf to have been an elegant and lofty pile of building. lt ha 
two very high towers on the front, which {till give the building an All 
ef magnificence and grandeur. It is ſituated on the ſleep bank ol! 


thou - } 


1 


* 


afterwards deſcribed. | 
" Trade and Manufadures. Of late theſe have been greatly improved. 


towards the cloſe of the laſt century, by their undertaking a ſettlement 
mn the Iſthmus of Darien in America, whence they might have traded 
oth to Europe and the Eaft Indies. This was cruſhed in ſuch a man- 
ter as muſt be an indelible diſgrace to the annals of the reign in which 


ccordingly 3 nor was it revived by the Union with England, the benefit 
of which to Scotland ſeems ſtill very diſputable. It was not till after 
the year 1745 that the genius of Scotland for commercial affairs was 


as the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem, by which the people had been fo 


de adminiſtration of Mr Pelham; and the plans of that wiſe miniſter 


nian nd ſhipping of Scotland has been prodigiouſly angmented. Before the 
rede ommencement of the American war, an immenſe trade was carried on 
ura ich the Colonies ; and to this the flouriſhing ſtate of that country is in a 
nce great meaſure to be attributed; though by the event of the war many 
gland dividuals have ſuffered ſeverely. The Scots for ſome time paſt have 


fro ad 2 conſiderable ſhare in the whale-fiſhery at Spitzbergen, to which 


ent bey are encouraged by government allowing them a bounty of 408. 
is uu ton on the ſhipping employed in this way. Beſides this, they have 


e ide! late improved their other fiſheries to a great degree, inſomuch, that 
8 of Newfoundland; ſo that 
rew om this ſource alone, if properly managed, immenſe wealth muſt ac- 


wor beir cured fiſh are now preferred to tho 


< 


on th me to the nation. | | 5 e | 
ima The herring-fiſhery has been carried on both from the eaſt and welt 
| oalts of Scotland, but principally from the latter; though hitherto 
nd, has not been attended with all the advantages which might have 
Teen expected. One cauſe of this failure, however, evidently was the 
nan{@00-payment of a bounty of 50s. per ton, promiſed by parliament. The 
ur ar keaturers, who had undertaken the buſineſs in expectation of this 
of Ki bounty, were thus reduced to great diſtreſs, and unable to execute 


the au eir ſchemes, until, at laſt, the bounty was reduced from 50 to 308. 


and a ton, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances given of its being regularly paid; 


pubüeze the fireogth of which promiſes the her ring trade has been reſumed, 
entio0"d 15 now likely to ſucceed better than formerly. The trade is car- 
ancien ed on in veſſels fitted out not only from the weſtern coaſts of Scot- 
rn cone and the adjacent iſlands, but from many ports in the north of 


ell pre "gland and Ireland. The grand rendezvous of the herring veſſels, 


device %, as they are called, is at Campbelton in Argylethire, which 


un « commodious port, and where ſometimes 300 veſfels of this kind 
g. Tre been aſſembled at once. They are ſubject to particular regula- 


11 ke v1, with reſpect to. the number of tons, men, nets, &c. and are 
It h ised to clear out on the 12th of September, and return to the ports 

gan A whence they ſet out by the 13th of January. 4 

ink of! he manufactures in Scotland carried on at land are likewife very 


tou cloch-trade, they are making very conſiderable progreſs pron in 


hough none of them equally remarkable with thoſe of England, to be 


The ſpirit of the Scots nation in general for trade, was made evident 


t happened. From that time the commerce of the ee TY languiſhed 


lowed fully to difplay itſelf. The firſt Rep towards its improvement 


Long held in flavery, and the granting of bounties and encouragements 
ſor the trade and manufactures of the kingdom. This happened during 


were followed by Mr Pitt; ſo that within theſe 30 years paſt, the trade 


Fae; ag 


i kind Wnliderable. Though they cannot as yet pretend to rival England in 
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chat way, and at preſent can produce cloth of very tolerable qualiq, ad 


Oſnaburgs, incle, checks, cambrics, and linen, amounted to upwarg 


_ diminiſhed fince that time. The thread manufactured in Scotland! 


ſtanding which it ſtill maintains its ground, and, it is to be hoped, vil 
ſtill continue to flouriſh. The trade of exporting cattle to England x 


ed to confiderable account, by. the contracts entered into for paving th 
ſtreets of London. Vaſt improvements have of late been made in the 
ſmelting of ores, and working the mines in Scotland, and we have 4 


Carron in Stirlingſhire. i 


between the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, muſt, as we have alread 


kingdom. 


- 


The exports of ſtockings, caps, mittens, and other woollen ſtuffs, wn pen. 
alſo very conſiderable. The linen manvfature, however, is of fi Jan 
greater importance; infomuch, that ſome years ago, it was ſaid ta 


the exports from Scotland to England ard the Britiſh plantations, 2 


Eng 
badle 
mad 
the C 
verſa 
whic 
it wa 
when 


now conſiderably diminiſhed, owing, as is fuppofed, to the increaſe na 


home-conſumption ; the exportation of coal to that country, howeve, Or 
fill continues undiminiſhed ; and even the ſtones of Scotland are tun. 


of L. 400 coo annually, excluſive of what was confumed at home, 
and there is reaſon to believe that the quantity has by no means ben 


deemed equal, if not ſuperior, to any in Europe; and the lace ft. 
bricated from it has even met with royal approbation. The linen tract 
however, now meets with a ſtrong rivalſhip from the Iriſh. notwith 


that « 
he n 
ered 
ready taken notice of the immenſe manufactory of iron carried on 2 ide 
pf St 
at C 
ymbe 
ery 


Leith, Inverneſs, Dundee, Perth, and Greenock, are the prind. 
pal ports of Scotland from whence the greateſt part of the commere 
with England is carried on. Before the commencement of the Ame 


rican war, Glaſgow was the great emporium of commerce with Mule 
_ Colonies ; but, ſince the States have obtained their independency, th: 
is but little hope of that trade being revived in any conſiderable degre 


atute 
The canal between the Forth and Clyde, by promoting the intercourt 1 ol 


2 
hinted, be of the utmoſt ſervice to the commercial intereſts of ti 10 


Wich reſpect to manufactures of every other kind, the inhabitants len 


Scotland are making great and daily progreſs. Glaſs-houſes, potteris C4 


5aper and cotton mills, &c. are numerous. The manufactory of carpets e. : 

| Ba been introduced with ſucceſs; and ſome attempts have been macet 7M 
carry it to as great perfection in this country as in any part of Europ ou! 
After all, however, it muſt require a long time before the man. cor 
factures of Scotland can, in every reſpect, be brought to equal tho w 
of England. One great cauſe of the deficiency is the want of rea m 


cCaſn in circulation; and this, in a great meaſure, is owing to the bitt, 


bounded inclination ſhewn by thoſe who poſſeſs fortunes in Scotlal 1. 


to reſide in England. While this continues the matter is irremediabl er ſo 
the manufactures of Scotland will be engroſſed by people from wi men 
land; a conſtant drain of money muſt take place from this kingdom! 
London; and the Scots, let them improve as they will, muſt, in fad, 
ftill dependent on the Engliſn. : * Th 
Revenue, For this, ſince the Union of the two kingdoms, We ve nan 
refer to England. NE T0 1 

Coins, In former times, viz. about the time of Edward II. of Englan A | 
the coins in both kingdoms were almoſt the ſame, though after wa 


[ ence 
a very conſiderable difference took place. About the time of Jae 


II. the ſhilling of Scotland was equivalent only to an Englih ſixper rey u 
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and, in the reign of Queen Mary, was reduced to the value of four- 
gence: Thus it continued gradually to diminiſh till the departure of 
mes VI. for England; when the vaſt reſort of Scots nodility thither 
Almoſt entirely drained the country of its caſh, and the value of a 
&ots ſhilling was reduced to one penny Engliſh ; the pennies of Scot- 
und, fince called doitt, being equivalent only to one · twelfth of an 
Fngliſh penny. The doits, as well as a larger ſpecies of coin, called 
lle, are now out of circularion, and the Engliſh coin is every where 
ade uſe of; though in ſome inftruments of law, ſuch as leaſes, &c. 
the old computation is ſtill uſed. The haltpenny in Scotland has uni- 
rerfally obtained the name of baubce throughout the kingdom, for 
#hich various" reaſpns have been afligned. Some were of opinion, that 
+ was on account*of its being firſt ſtamped with the head of James III. 
when he was a babe, or baby; though others are of opinion, that the 
zord is only -a corruption of the French bas piece, which ſignifies a ſmall 
piece of money. V . | | | 2 
Orders of Knighthoad. Of theſe there is only one in Scotland, viz. 
that of the Thiltle. This is of the military kind, and was inſtituted in 
he ninth century by king Achaius, on occaſion of the alliance he en- 
ed into with Charles the Great of France. Other accounts attribute 
be inſtitution of this order to a victory gained by the ſame prince over 
athelſtane king of England, when the former vowed to the church 
st Andrew, that he and his poſterity ſhould ever bear the figure of 
inc at croſs in their enſigns on which the ſaint ſuffered. The ordinary 
mer mbols are a ſtar with four points, having in the cenrre a thiſtle pro- 
4 erly embroidered on the left breaſt, and a green ribband over the left 
Bb auler, to which is appended the image of St Andrew. By the 
N autes of James II. this ribband was to be a blue watery tabby; but 
t de regulations of Queen Anne, in 1703, changed it to a green. Rays 
Bc k glory, ſurrounding the image of St Andrew, were added by 
"eh torge I. The members conſiſt of the ſovereign. and 12 companions, 
0 no have on the. enſign for a motto, Nemo me impune laceſſit.”” 
Fo Nobody provo' s me with impunity.” This order has frequently 
ants len into diſuſe ind as often been reſumed. „ 


your C 1ſlitutior © ws, and Government, In former times, the power of 
a he .Ottiſh us is ſaid to have been limited by the laws, in ſuch a 
ladet 


7. anner as wa, extremely favourable to the liberty of the people. But 
2 ugh this might be the caſe with regard to the king, it is certain, that 
1 de conſtitution was by far too favourable to the power of the nobles, 
c * ho were not allowed to oppreſs the common people in a cruel manner, 
"hs J t might likewiſe endanger the ſovereign power itſelf, whenever their 
a bition prompted them to raiſe diſturbance ss. 

d W theſe times, every One who held any land from the crown, though 

Tar er ſo ſmall 2 portion, by military ſervice, was entitled to a ſeat in par- 

den it; and in this aſſembly the whole power of the kingdom ſeems 


5 The following is the form of the ancient Scottiſh coronation oath. „ In 
we ll r of Chritt, I promiſe three things to the Chriſtian people my ſubjects. | 
oh] I hall give order, and employ my force and ailiftance, that the church 
Englat * and the Chriſtian people enjoy true peace under our time and govern- 
ſterwal 1 prohibit and hinder all perſons, of whatever degree, from 
of Jan 33 os: 3. In all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions oO. 
ſupen y unto 2 ; 5 end, that our Clement and merciful Goa may ſhe w] 
| 5 | 


\ 
! 


| were raiſed, and officers appointed; ambaſſadors were named and com. 


times of meeting, as well as committees to ſuperintend the adminiſtta. 


thority, the king had not even a negative voice; he could neither make 


tive power; and from the acts till extant in the time of James IV. i 


Scottiſh kings had methods of counteracting it, 3 any open con- 
tempt or diſreſpect on their part would undoubtedly h 
as appeared in the caſe of James III. One of theſe methods was by 


clergy, knights, and burgeſſes. In the election of theſe, eight biſhops 


burghs were choſen. To all theſe were added eight great officers of 
| Rate, the chancellor being preſident of the whole. It was the bulinels 


Places which it was in his power to beſtow, he could bis pa preſerve 


the conſtitution. They ſeem, indeed, to have been at firſt appointed by 
ſuch a manner, as to become proper engines to anſwer his purpoſes. 


any occalion. From the time of the reſtoration to that of the revolu 


and his aſſociates had endeavoured to deftroy by uniting the two king 
doms. As ſoon as an oportunity offered, however, they got rid of tei KC 
3 


upon by the contrary party. 


ad with each other. The true difference was, that the parliament ba 


ik 


to have been lodged. By it the public money. was diſpoſed of ; armiel 


miſſioned; pardons were granted; the courts of judicature and their 
judges, as well as the officers of ſtate and privy-counſellors, ap- 
pointed; the alienated revenues of the crown were annexed, and 
grants by the king reſtrained: it even adjourned itſelf, and appointed new 


tion of affairs during the vacation. To add to this immeaſurable an. 


war nor peace, nor conclude any buſineſs of importance without its ad: 
vice and concurrence. Nay, he was not even intruſted with the execy. 


appears, that the duty of the monarch was pointed out to him by the 
parhament. _ : WH 5 | 
Notwithſtanding this unbounded power of parliament, however, the 


ve proved fatal; 


making application to the clergy ; who, beſides their ſpiritual power, 
were poſſeſſed of vaſt revenues, and were always ready to fide with the 
king againſt the nobility. The buſineſs was effectually done by the eſta 
bliſhment of the Lords of the Articles, who were choſen from the nobility, 


were choſen by the peers, and eight peers by the biſhops ; and by theſe 
16, eight barons or knights of the ſhire, and as many commiſſioners for 


of theſe lords to prepare the queſtions and bills, and other matters 
brought into parliament; ſo that, though the king had not a negative, 
yet, as he could always ſecure the lords of the articles, this, with the 


teakit 
is do! 
jo a1 
u the 
lice 4 

The 
low ge 


onſti . | . Wil cor 
the king in a private manner, to anſwer the purpoſes already mentioned WW. . .. 


and therefore Charles I. found it impoſſible to get them modelled in Fonity 


Xecuti 
as {ol 
eans 
entlan 
leper 


his independency, and maintain a proper authority over his parliament. 
We are not informed at what time the Lords of the Articles were fir 
inſtituted, nor indeed, did they ever properly make any eſſential part d 


In fact, the Scottiſh nation always appear to have been well acquaintec 
with the principles of liberty, and never to have loſt fight of them upol 


tion, indeed, they were moſt grievouſly oppreſſed by the miniſtry ; and 


| the reaſon. why they ſubmitted to this, ſeems only to have been th re FR 


they might preſerve their independency on England, whieh Cromwe ry me 


Id hac 


oppreſſors ; and therefore, on the elopement of king James to Franc, - * 
they pronounced at once that he had forfeited his throne, without ene 
ing into any diſputes concerning his abdication, a word much inſillet 


In the hiſtory of Scotland, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between thi 
parliament and a convention of the ſtater, Which are frequently confound 


N* 4. 
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je power of enacting laws as well as laying on taxes; but the cotiveri- 
En had no other power beſides that of taxation. | | 


The officers of Rate in Scotland, before the Union, were divided into 
vo claſſes, the greater and leſſer, of each of which there were four. The 
eater officers were the lord-high-chancellor, high-treaſurer, privy - ſeal, 
nd ſecretary ; the four leſſer, the lords regiſter, advocate, treaſurer: de- 
ate, and juſtice-clerk. The crown. officers were the high- chamberlain, 
able, admiral, and marſhal. Since the Union, molt of theſe offices 
ve been aboliſhed. Of the two former claſſes, only the lords privy3 
1, regiſter, advocate, and juſtice-clerk remain: a nöbléman has ſtill 
e title of lord high - admiral, with a penſion annexed to his office; and 
at of marſhal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. A third ſecretary of 
ate has ſometimes been appointed by the king for | Scottiſh affairs; 
it has the ſame title with the other ſecretaries. The two claſſes of of- 
ters, already mentioned, had a right to fit in parliament by virtue of 
ir offices; thoſe of conſtable and marthal were hereditary: 3 5 


I With regard to the powers of the offices above mentioned, it appears that 
* ge office of chancellor differed little from the ſame in England; which 
wm 7 alſo the caſe with thoſe of treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary. - The 


rd-regiſter held his office only during the king's pleaſure ; but as he 
ould diſpoſe of it by deputation, it thence became very lucrative. His 
uineſs was to keep the public records, and he was likewiſe head cletk ta 


eſta. 
llity, 


hops 5 . | 

.* he parliamerit, convention, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion. He acted 8 
110 ſtewile as teller to the parliament ; and his report of the numbers upon N 
-s of diviſion, could by no means be diſputed with ſafety. The lord advo- | 


ate of Scotland proſecutes all capital crimes before the Juſticiary, and .__ 
tewiſe gives his concurrence in all purſuits before ſovereign courts for b 
taking the peace, as well as in civil maters, in which either the king or — 
in donator can claim an intereſt. He has two ſolicitors for aſſiſtants, 9 J 
ſerve "uo are always named by the king. The lord juſtice-clerk preſides 771 
1 the criminal court, during the abſence of the juſtice-general, whoſe "lf 
e fir ice ſhall be afterwards deſcribed. | p 
* The other offices belonging to the ancient conſtitution of Scotland are 
ed by oy generally extinct, excepting only the lyon king at arms, whoſe office 
ll continues. This officer, otherwiſe ſtyled the Grand Herald, or Re 
ſecialium of Scotland, was formerly invelted with great power and 
guity, ſo that his authority in armorial matters could be carried into = 
tcution by the civil law, which was not the caſe in England. He. 108 
ſolemnly crowned in parliament with a golden circle; and by his 0 
evolu 5 the ſcience of heraldry was preſerved in greater perfection in 1 
; aud ntand than any other kingdom in Europe. Scotland, in its ſtate of 7 
tha pendency, had no peers, in the ſenſe in which they exift in England. 
mwe te dukes, marquiſſes, and lords, who by the king were made heredi- 1 
\ king 1 of parliament, ſat in the ſame room with the comnions, : 20 
F thei c the fame vote with them. Any baron, whether of parliament 1 
dance es ſit 3 aſſize upon a lord in an affair of life and death, a 
ente as not receflary for the jury to be unanimous in their verdict. 
fitted "oy the time of the revolution, the executive power was 10 weak, 116 
ra execution of any criminal of rank generally took place within kl 
en tht N 18 after the ſentence, that a reſcue might not be attempted; if 
ou ii. COON the prevalenge of the feudal cuſtoms, was always to be ap- | 
ent at hewba of Before this time, the powers of the privy-counci] were N 
uh * the nature of the inquiſition, and they. even aftumed the .= 
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right of torturing criminals, , This laſt practice, however, is now a, 
liſhed, and the whole power of the Scots privy-council lodged in th, 


parliament and privy- council of Great Britain. | oh 

There are two courts of judicature to whom the trial of criming 5 

cauſes are principally committed in Scotland; the members of the one "r f 
theſe 


are called Lords of Council and Seſſion; the other is the Juſticiary | 
Court. The Court of.Sethon was inftituted by James V. to ſupply thy f for 
place of an ambulatory committee of parliament, and conſiſts of a pre. woman 
{ident, with fourteen members, beſides ſome extraordinary ones named 
by the king; but though the latter may ſit and vote, they have no fa. | 
laries, nor ate they obliged to attend. All matters of property are de. ww 
termined by this Court; and ſo fond do the Scots ſeem of litigation, 3 
that ſeveral printers in Edinburgh derive a great part of their profit from 
the papers which are annually printed reſpecting the cauſes which come 
before it. The Court of Seffion acts as a court of equity as well as lay, R 
but its decrees may be reverſed by the Houſe of Lords. The Juſticiary oh 
_ Court was inſtituted, as it now ſtands, in the year 1672. Its ordinary 
members are the lord juſtice clerk, and five others, who are always ilar 
_ choſen from the Lords of Seſſion; but there is likewiſe a lord juſtice 
general, whoſe office is very lucrative, and is always one of the chief 
nobility ; but he is removeable at the pleaſure of the king. A perſon 
who ſtands accuſed before the Court of Juſticiary is either condemned 
or acquitted by a jury, but there is no neceſſity for their being unari- 
mous. | . . „ 
By the articles of Union, the Scats are likewiſe allowed a Court o 
Exchequer, which has the ſame power over the revenue of Scotland 
that the Englith Court of Exchequer has over that of England; the 
members of this court likewiſe enjoy ſome of the powers which formerly 
belonged to the treaſury. The Court of Admiralty was exalted to the 
rank of a tupreme Court in the reign of Charles II. at which time the 
Lord High Admiral was declared to be the king's lieutenant, and jultice- 
general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, harbours, and creeks of the 
ſame; likewiſe upon freſh waters and navigable rivers, below the fil 
bridge, or within the flood-mark. The ſentences of all inferior courts 


of admiralty may be brought under the reviſal of the Lord High Ad- omm. 


ee r 4 : e BOY Wpin 
miral; but in maritime affairs, no appeal lies from him to any other = 
court. In this court allo, cauſes are tried by the civil law, which is the a 2 


common law of Scotland; but they may alſo be judged by the laws of 
Oleron, Wiſby, the Hanſe Towns, as well as other practices and deci 
ſions in maritime affairs common upon the continent. The judge of the 
Admiralty in Scotland is generally an eminent lawyer, and the perqut- 
tites of his office are conſiderable; the office of the Lord High Adm 
ral is little more than nominal, but he has a ſalary of 1cool. a- year al 
nexed to it. 5 e „ BB 
The College, or Faculty of Advocates, are a kind of court within 
themſelves, and much form and accurate examination is requiſite before 
any member can be admitted. The Writers to the Signet are inferior 
to the Advocates, and have a kind of government of their own. They 
are called Writers to the Signet, becauſe they only can-ſubſcribe i , 
writs that paſs the ſignet. 5 FEE 1 | an; 
In former times, the counties of Scotland were governed by ſherii Wer tc 
and ſtewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſioners, juſtice 
of the peace, and coroners, Sheriffdoms were generally mn” 
; | ) 


ey, 
(ether 
fire 
onſer 
Inſt 1 
The 


*% 


* 
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hoph lately veſted by act of parliament in the crown. By this ac 


» ſtewartry, Who muſt alſo be, an advocate of at leaſt three years 
tnding ; but though nominated expreſsly by the king for ſeven years, 
eſe deputies ſhall afterwards enjoy their office for life, unleſs guilty 
{ſme miſdemeanour. The ſtewartries formerly made part of the royal 


* thoſe of the ſheriff in the county. Regality courts were held by a 
rd inveſted with a royal juriſdiction, along with ſome particular privi- 
ges and immunities ; but all theſe are now annulled by act of parlia- 
nent, Every perſon who holds a barony of the king has a baron court 


ſes not exceeding 40s. ; they likewiſe take cognizance of petty ac- 
ons of aſſault and battery, but of none where the puniſhment exceeds 


il benefices, divorces, wills and teſtaments, &c. In the inferior towns 
gere is only one Commiſſary who fits as judge; but in Edinburgh there 
efour. Formerly the powers of the juſtices of peace were very hmiced, 
75 prohibited from taking cognizance of any riot until, 15 days after 


te on much the ſame footing with thoſe of England. Coroners were 
nſttuted in the days of king Malcolm II.; and their buſineſs was to 


ice of coroner has fallen into diſuſe. Eos 
Along with the courts of law above mentioned, we ſhall now take 
* [Sotland, which aſſembles annually at Edinburgh; each of the burghs 
* +. xotland ſending a repreſentative to the afſembly, who conſult on the 
gl =mon intereſt of the whole. This was originally inſtituted in 1487, 
*. nder the reign of James III. and has proved of the utmoſt utility to 
% rnerce. Before the Union, this convention made laws relative to 
oerl 208» mariners, merchants, owners and maſters of ſhips, the curing 
packing of fiſh, the importing and exporting of ſeveral commodi- 
6, and even of ſeveral manufactures, as linen, yarn, and plaiding. 
ey ſtill have the regulation of the trade between Scotland and the 


is the 
ws of 
deci- 


of the ſeherlands; the principal port for which was formerly Dort, but now 


fred at Campvere. The crown appoints the officer, called their 
lervator, but his powers are regulated by the Convention, who 
ut likewiſe approve his deputies, and appoint his ſalary. ; 


ex qui- 
\dmt- 
ar all 


Wa 2s this cannot be ſo well underſtood, until the conſtitution and laws 


ferior * 2M | MN ke * 
They een the two till we come to treat particularly of England. 


e the Hir, When ſpeaking of the origin of the name of Scotland, we 
we aready had occaſion to obferve, that, according to fome authors, 
ners ancient Scots were originally a colony of Scythians. At what time 
uſtices as poſſeſſion of the conntry cannot by any means be now deter- 
ita d. Certain it is, however, that acgording to the Scottiſh hiſtori- 
hovgh = 6 5 ans, 


ire muſt be only one ſheriff-depute, or ſteward-depute, in the county 


main, and the powers of the ſtewards in them were much the ſame 


f coarſe. The juriſdiction of theſe extends, in civil matters only, to 


fine of 20s. 3 or ſetting the delinquent three hours in the ſtocks in the 
ky-time. Formerly they had the power of life and death. The Com- 
wſary-courts take cognizance ef the right of patronage to eccleſiaſti- 


te fact. Their powers have ſince been enlarged ; and at preſent they 


ake cognizance of all breaches of the peace; and it was neceſſary for 
em to have clerks to regiſter their matters; but for a long time the 


piice of a ſingular inſtitution, called the Convention of the Noyal Burghs 


I Theſe are the general outlines of the conſtitution and laws of Scotland, 
within een which and thoſe of England there. is a remarkable ſimilarity; 


| England have alſo been explained, we ſhall delay any compariſon 


ans, Fergus, the founder of their monarchy, did not find the country dt 
Gi r ſolate and uninhabited ; but was ſent for to a peo 
gin of the Scot · COT Wl « people 
tim monarchy, already ſettled, for an unknown period of time i 
5 WTI, tze country, and at war with their neighbours, A; 
cording to theſe hiſtorians, Fergus their firſt king was the ſon of Fe 
thard, an [Iriſh prince, who lived about 330 years before the Chriſta 
æra. At that time Scotland was inhabited by the people called (4, 
doniant; who, being at war with the ſouthern Britons, invited oye 
Fergus to their aſſiſtance. Under the conduct of this leader they de 
feated and killed Coilus king of the Britons z and from him the difrig 
of Kyle is ſaid to have taken its name. Being afterwards elected kin 
he continued to enjoy his new dignity in peace, till happening to be re 
called to Ireland, in order to quiet ſome commotions there, he wi 
| drowned in the paſſage, and the place of his ſhipwreck was from theng 
called Knock-Fergus, or Carrict- Fergus, which it ſtill retains, 


In theſe early ages it is impoſlible to aſcertain the boundaries of th i 
Caledonian territory, nor are we even acquainted with the name of T 
nation againſt whom they fought when the aſſiſtance of Fergus was de to fe 
manded. Moſt probably they were the Pits, between whom and i the « 
Scots a natural and hereditary animoſity ſeems to have taken place gat 
Orieiaofthe Pigs With reſpect to the Pits, authors are of opinion, bad 

Et tt they were ſome of the ſouthern Britons who had beeiifticul: 
driven northwards by an irruption of the Gauls, about 80 years beſoſ de p. 
the invaſion of Julius Cæſar; in which caſe we muſt date the reign enen 
Fergus conſiderably lower than 330 years before the Chriſtian 2 def 
Speculations of this kind, however, are not only inſignificant in then forti 
felves, but foreign to our preſent purpoſe. The authentic part of whic 
Scottiſh hiſtory we muſt ſuppoſe to commence with the invaſion of ſider 
Romans under Agricola, which took place about the 79th year of th prov 
Chriſtian æra. V „ LY ricep 
This general had already ſubdued, and partly civilized, the ſoutbeſi bea 
Britons, and now formed the fame deſign on the Scots, who cru] 
this time were probably rendered more formidable than uſual, by ce 
acceſſion of thoſe to whom the Roman yoke in the ſouth was dilagrs D 
able. Their united valour, however, was by no means proof agi tcul: 
| FIG 7 the diſcipline of the Romans; ſo that, in three 505 
by Agticela, Agricola had penetrated as far as the Tay, and re te! 
5 95 year erected a chain of torts betwixt the Forth and Che roy 
The king, hy Scots hiſtorians, named Corbred, and by the Latins gt We 
acus, and reckoned the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus, refoly dean 
10 cut off the communication of the enemy with the ſouthern paß mr 
But the Roman genera], prudently dividing his army into three be » WH 
which might ſupport ene another, rendered this deſign abortive. 1 over 
Scots were therefore ſtill obliged ta retreat to the northward, and ni were 
their laſt effort near the foot of the Grampian mountains, according her. 
ſome at the kirk of Comrie in Perthſhire, according to others Near nr ys 
tingal camp, fomewhar farther on the other aide of the Tay. In! 93% 
engagement thuCaledonians were defeated with ſuch flaughter that WW I re 
were obliged to give hoſtages to the Roman general; and a total 5 Nets 
Jagation would undoubtedly have taken place, had not Agricola d a 
200n after recalled by Domitian, . + 


ran) | . | bn | 3 1 AI 
The Romans were no ſooner gone than the CaleConians dert 
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Ade ſorts raiſed by their enemies; and by the time of the em- 


* ror Adrian, they had made ſuch progreſs to the gecgme formiaa- 
ki uthward, that this emperor was fain to exclude ble to the Romans, 
Ac them from the- ſouthern parts of the iſland, by a who ere& walls 
per wall drawn bet wixt the mouth of the river Tyne and to prevent their 


de Solway Firth; and even this being built only ineurfions. 


Caf turf, and defended by 18,000 men, was far from being ſufficient to 
on reſtrain their incurſions. In the time of Antoninus Pius, the Scots were 
cee more driven beyond the wall of Agricola; and a much ſtronger 
0, elence erected than before. They continued quiet during the time 


that the able commanders remained in Britain; but at laſt Clodius Al- 
en baus, the Britiſn governor, a perſon of great ſkill in military affairs, 
e beng obliged to revolt from Severus in his own defence, went over to 
the Continent, and took with him the greateſt part of the Roman 
forces; ſo that ſcarce any were left to reſiſt the incurſions of the Bar- 


of thy barians: AT 3 nts TE | 
of The Scots, now having, as they thought, nothing © 
as d to fear, committed ſuch dreadful depredations, that They are ſubdu- 


ed by Severus. 


1d th the emperor Severus vowed the molt violent revenge 
plaeWMazainſt them. To execute his purpoſe, he raiſed a greater army than 
1, tl had ever been brought into the field on a ſimilar occaſion, The par- 


ticulars of the expedition are unknown; but in general it is related that 
he penetrated to the moſt northerly part of the iſland, and obliged the 
ion enemy to lay down their arms, having, however, loſt 50, ooo men in 
n 2 de proſecution of his deſign. On his return he built a much ſtronger 
then fortification than had been erected by any of his predeceſſors, and 
which, in ſome places, coincided with Adrian's wall, but extended con- 
ſderably farther at each end. In the mean time, however, the Scots, 
of th provoked at the cruelty of his ſon Caracalla, whom he had left as his 1 
ricegerent, again took up arms. Severus undertook another expedition, bs 
pfthe ſvearing to extirpate the whole nation; but before he could put this 9 
cue] reſolution in practice, he was cut off by death, and left the Scots 

by tO once more at liberty. Pee 3 


ilagte During all. this time the internal hiſtory of Scotland affords no par- 
ag teulars of any conſequence, excepting only that Donald I. one of their 
e jeu bags, profeſſed Chriſtianity. About the beginning of the fifth century, 


nd ne tie Romans and Pits having united againſt the Scots, adage 1 
ach drove them entirely out of the iſland. Some took re- e anven out 1 
; 5 / 5 of Britain by the | | 
ins lage in the Æbridæ, or Weſtern Ifles, and others in picts and Romans. 
reſ0l ly >candinavia ; but, in 1421, the Picts having been „„ 
a paß ommanded to ſubmit to the laws of the Romans, they ſoon began to 
ſepent of their new alliance; and therefore joined a body of Scots ſent 


e. wer by Ataulphas king of the Goths, under another Fergus, who onc- by 

nd maß vore reſtored the Scottiſh monarchy. The Britons were now every 1 
„ding ere defeated and confined within the bounds of Adrian's wall. tn 14 
ear its extremity they applied to the Romans; but that once powerful na- = 


bon being no longer able to lend them any àſſiſtance, they took the fa- | 

chat M d refolution of calling in the Saxons. Theſe new allies defeated the (7520 

eots indeed, but proved ſuch domineering lords over thoſe they pre- Wk 

cla V8"2d:d to aſſiſt, that the latter allied againſt chem with their former 5 

I *Memies 3 and the celebrated king Arthur is faid to have been aſſiſted by | 
meli Scots in all his battles with the Sa: ens. . 

5 . There 
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There is no hiſtorical fact better authenticated, thay 


. | 's aſt 
yon ye mole that towards the end of the eighth. century the Scots any 
France and Scot- were governed by a king named Achaius, wb ade 
And. fFfrlriendſhip was courted by Charles the Great of France, ere 
and that the learned men of Scotland were of prez n 1 

ſervice to that monarch in the attempts he made to civilize the ina; M 
tants of his extenſive dominions. A league was entered into betvin ore 
the two monarchs, on terms very advantageous to Scotland, and from a0 by 
this time we may date the friendſhip betwixt the two kingdoms, which Mac 
was ſcarce interrupted till oy time of . : rear! 
In the beginning of the ninth century, the dom. rince 
3 0 Lewy ir nions of the Scots, properly ſo called, comprehended m 


the counties of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, ian ü 
Lochaber, and a part of Breadalbine ; the Picts poſſe. 


ninth century. 


doar 

ſing all the reſt of Scotland, together with part of Northumberland. The f | 

_ Scottiſh king Alpin, having gained a great victory over the Picts, and kill. so. 
ed their king, determined to conquer their whole territory. This he at. ih 
tempted with great reſolution ; but had the misfortune to be utterly col 


defeated, with the loſs of his own life, and the greateſt part of his army, med 
The Pics were ſo much elated with their victory, that a ſtrong patty ps eye 
Was formed, whole deſign was nothing leſs than to exterminate, or drive 
the Scots entirely out of their own country. Theſe were oppoſed by 
another party, whoſe views were more pacific ; but in the mean time, 
the diſſentions roſe to ſuch an height, that the contending parties came ¶ es th 
to blows, and a bloody battle was fought between them. This rouſed 
the ſpirit of the Scots ſo much, that they once more ventured on a war; ace, 1 
being further encouraged by the contrivance of their king, who intro-chme 
duced into the hall, where the nobles flept, a perſon clothed in the ſkins e cre 
of fiſnes; who made ſuch a luminous appearance in the dark, that he Thot 
was miſtaken for an angel or ſupernatural meſſenger. This man, through rage 
a ſpeaking trumpet, denounced the moſt terrible judgments it war was WF" t 
not immediately denounced againſt the Pi&ts. It was therefore recom- 
menced with double fury; the Pics, though they had 
ae obtained reinforcements from England, were utterly de. t 
oft exrermi. feated and almoſt exterminated ; their territories heco; Pd! 
mated. ming the property of the conqueror. The ſeat of go- 
e vernment was now transferred from Argyleſhire, when d: 
it had been originally, to Scone near Perth, and thither was carried the This 
ſamous black one, upon which the kings of Scotland were crowned, and 
which was ſuppoſed to be the palladium of the liberties of the conntry. 
The triumph of the Scots on this occaſion was but ſhort lived. Ie exc: 
Phe Scots re. few remaining Picts being reinforced by a large b. eite 
Dive a dreadtul of Saxons, overthrew their enemies with excel 
defeat from the Naughter, and once more cooped them up within tht 
Saxons, and an bounds of the Forth and Clyde, reducing them to ps 
other from the an annual tribute of near L. Io value; to give np f 
eee of their young nobility as hoſtages, and to allow ta 
Saxon prince to erect a mint at Stirling, the middle of the bid“ 
row becoming the boundary betwixt the two nations. This mixer 
was quickly fucceeded by another. Some exiled Fitts invited the 
Hanks to attempt the recovery of the territories of their count) mel 
and theſe frechooters were not long in obeying the ſummons. Having 
zanded en the coall of Tiſe, in 874, they defeated and _ car” 

| | | | | : | Onda 


The pids fub- 


ee rin oy 


nſtantine the king of Scotland, with the loſs of 10,000 of his army. 

ny other deſperate encounters were fought, and new. incurſions 
made by the Danes; but in general the latter proved unſucceſsful, and 
ere finally driven out about the middle of the 11th century by Dun- 
n 1, a wiſe and valiant prince. The latter was ſoon after murdered 
jy Macbeath, one of his nobles, whoſe name has been rendered much 
wore conſpicuous than it deſerved, by the tragedy written on the ſub- 
& by Shakeſpeare. Pry ence ST ITY | __ 
Macheath was ſoon overthrown by Macduff, Tanne 
-earl of Fife, and Malcolm the ſon of the murdered oo 1 Wil- 
-nce eftabliſhed on the throne. In his reign the king- dert 3 


u- A ; 5 C que ror. 

ed m was engaged in a very dangerous war with Wil- 5 
re am the Conqueror of England, on account of his having entertamed 
gel ear Atheling, the heir apparent of the Engliſh throne, which William 
The Bod uſurped. Edgar, dreafing William's cruelty, had prepared to fly 
11. s ſome foreign country; but by ſtreſs of weather was forced into the 


ith of Forth, along with his two ſiſters. As ſoon as they landed, 
alcolm came to pay them a viſit, fell in love with one of the princeſſes 
med Margaret, and married her; whence the place of their landing 
ps ever ſinee been called the Queen . Ferr mn. 
Though no adverſary could be more formidable than William at 
is time was to Scotland, he had tyrannized over his own ſubjects wich 
ch rigour, that he found them much more inclined to aſſiſt his ene- 


ime, 
ame ies than himſelf. Of conſequence the proweſs of the Englitk monarch 
wuſcd able to produce no brilliant exploits; and at the concluſion of the 
war; re, we find the boundaries of the two kingdoms fixed at Stanmore in 
ntro-chmondſhire, with the arms of both kings to ſerve as a boundary. 
ſkins de croſs erected on this occafion was entire in the days of Camden. 
at be Though the Engliſh hiſtorians boaſt greatly of the ad © | 
rough ges gained by their countrymen in this war, there Event 20 The 
r was to be no great reaſon to vaunt, conſidering the ex- ont + ui 
>com- It of territory allowed to Scotland. Malcolm, indeed, E | 4 
7 had nly did homage to William, but the Scots hiſtorians F 
ly de., that this was only for the dominions he poſſeſſed in England; and 
deco- ed it is very improbable, that at this time the whole of Scotland 
of go⸗ ald have been conquered, which muſt have been the caſe had Mal- 
where done homage for the whole. 5 
ed we This peace was concluded in the year 1072; and from 5 
d, an ume we may begin to date the civilization of the Scotland civili- 
ntry. . This was accompliſhed chiefly by the example _ oY 5 
Ile excellent diſpoſition of queen Margaret, who is re- argaret 
e arm RF nted on all fides as a pattern of piety and politeneſs. She began 
x cel" new-modelling her own court; introducing into it the offices, fur- 
hin tiere, and manner of living common among the more polite nations of 
to paß 4 moſt infamous cuſtom had been eſtabliſhed by Euven 111. 
e up 6088" laid to have been nearly cotemporary with our Saviour, that the 
low de $ hould paſs the firſt night with every noble bride, and the landlord 
bright very bride of his tenants ; and this abuſe was now become ſo pre- 
fortune that the authority of the king himſelf being inſufficient to aboliſh 
ited th vice, he was obliged to change the privilege into that of the bride- 
try 0c) n Paying a piece of money to the landlord, which was long after- 
Having known by the name of mercheta mulrum, or the woman's 


« 


Queen Margaret alſo introduced the practice of ſaying grace 
| 8 1 8 alter 
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after meals f and of giving a glaſs of wine or other liquor to thoſe why 
remained at table after the thankſgiving, which thence obtained th, 
name of the grace-drink. In this, and other reformations, the queen yy 
aſſiſted by her confeſſor Turgot, whoſe advice the had aſked originally 
on the ſubject. It is complained, however, by ſome hiſtorians, that a. 
long with this reformation of manners, the luxuries. of the French and 
Engliſh were imported; and the Scots, degenerating from their ancie 
ſimplicity of manners and method of living, degenerated alſo from thr 
former ſtrength and vigour of bod x. 
A Malcolm, having countenanced and encouraged th 
_ reformation ſet on foot by his queen as much a8 ho 
N could, once more quarrelled with England on account 
of Edgar Atheling, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed againſt William Rufus, th 
natural ſon of the Conqueror. This war ſeems to have terminated in 
Favour of the Scots, as the terms of peace wgre thought to be ſo diſty. 
nourable to the Engliſh monarch, that he reſolved not to fulfil them, 
"Se hs This occaſioned a recommencement of | hoſtilities, in 
Malcolm. S which the king of Scotland was killed at the fiege «f 
Alnwick caſtle in Northumberland. The Scots hiſs 
Tians relate that the place was reduced 'to the utmoſt extremity, and 
that a certain knight having come forth with the keys of the caltle on 
the point of a ſpear, which he pretended to deliver up to Malcolm, but 
run him through the eye as ſoon as he advanced to take them ; whence, 
| Jay the fame hiſtorians, the knight above mentioned had the appellatio 
of Pierce-Eye beſtowed upon him, and became the founder of the illy 
Arion fanuly ef de 88 
Queen Margaret ſurvived her huſband only four days, having beer 
ill in the caſtle of Edinburgh at the time he was killed. Donald Paine 
the king's brother, who had aſpired at the crown ung the lifetime 0 
Malcolm, openly ſeized it as ſoon as the news of his deceaſe arrned 
However, young Edgar, the heir apparent, was conveyed by the ciligend 
of his uncle Edgar Atheling to the Engliſh court, where he remaine 
in ſafety till an opportunity ſhould offer of obtaining the throne vid 
was his due. In the mean time, the kingdom of Scotland was. tort 
by internal diſſentions, ſeveral pretenders to the crown having mad 
their appearance; but all theſe were at laſt overcome; and Donal 
Baine himſelf having been taken priſoner, had his eyes put out by orde 
of Edgar, and afterwards. died in baniſhment. A ſtrict friendſhip 101 
commenced with England, by reaſon of the marriage of Henry |. 
England with the princeſs Matilda ſiſter to Edgar. On this occal 
the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, that Edgar did homage to the king of by 
land for his dominions, with other things to the ſame purpoſe, | 
which have been ſhewn to be utterly falſe and groundleſs by the be 
antiquarians, REA 5 | 5 
Alexander I. who ſucceeded Edgar in the year 1107, was 2 valil 
and active prince, He reduced the power of his nobles, and behait 
Vith ſuch ſtrict juſtice, that he cauſed an earls ſon to be hanged on U 
ſpot, for having put to death the huſband and ſon of a woman . 
| implored his protection on the road. This produced a con!pua 
againſt his life; but, though the aſſaſſins were introduced inte 3 
king's bedchamber in the night time, he defended himſelf with i 
valour, that ſix:of them were left dead on the ſpot. He then fed 
Tut in company with one Alexander Carron, Who, in the {ubſe# 
| 8 5 | MS OED | | | 
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1 with the rebels, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that the king be- 
Lcd on him the ſurname of Skrimgeour, or Skrimzeour, the ſame with 
VCC e 
Alexander kept up à good correſpondence with the king of England, 
id aſſiſted him in his wars againſt the Welſh ; but his ſucceſſors, David 
1 William, not only quarre led with him on no very good grounds, 
ut managed their matters ſo ill, that their armies FR 1 
defeated, and William taken priſoner; who, in William, defeated, 
EAN 4 5 1 pritoner 
der to procure his releaſe, conſented to do ho- py the Engliſh. 
ge to the Englith monarch, (Henry II.) and owned | 
at he held his crown only as a feu from England. In this ſhameful 
te, matters continued till the year 1189, when he was releaſed from it 
7 Richard I. for the ſum of 10,000 merks, in order to aſſiſt him in his 


ats with the Turks in the time of the cruſade. 


| Alexander H. who ſucceeded William I. carried on ſome wars with | 


ing John of England, but was on ſuch good terms with Henry III. 


ceaſe' of this princeſs, however, a coolneſs took place betwixt the 
wo monarchs, on account of a ſecond marriage of the king of Scot- 
nd with a young and beautiful French lady, the daughter of one 
relrand de Coucy, a nobleman of that country. By her he had a 
n, named Alexander III. who, at the age of only ten years, was 


ach took occaſion to demand homage from the young king for the 
hole kingdom of Scotland. This, however, Alexander, young as he 
as, refuſed to comply with, and Henry at laſt thought proper to re- 
nquiſh his demand. But, in the mean time, the 
ngdom of Scotland was reduced to the moſt deplo- cr Scotland. 
ble ſituation by the ambition of the Cummins Oe 


nd other noblemen, who, pretending that the intereſt of Henry wa 


d queen, as ſtate priſoners, in the Caſtle of Edinburgh. From this 
ate of thraldom they were at lall relieved by the friendſhip and acti- 


as t of Henry. The Cummins and others, who had aQed in this re- 
mad elious manner, were obliged to ſubmit, and received their pardon; 
Done theſe commotions were ſcarcely removed, when a violent ſtorm 


; order cke out in another quarter. 


ip non The uſurper Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm Canmore, had en- 


ry 1. Sed to deliver up the iſlands of Orkney and Shetland to the king of 


occalid Oorway, for aſſiſting him in his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 


of La eguin, the preſent king of Norway, alledged, that theſe engage- 
ofe, b ents extended to the delivering up of the iſlands of Bute, Arran, 


the bed others in the Frith of Clyde, as making part of the Ebudæ, or 


eltern Iſlands 3 and, on the king of Scotland's re- 3 
al to comply with ſuch exorbitant demands, ap- uus Norwegians 


a valiat | 
ohh invade Scotland, 


bebaut eed off the weſtern coaſt of Scotland with a fleet bat are defeated. 


d on 60 fail, having 20,000 troops on board. Theſe 

nan VE nmediately landed, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Ayr, ma- 
onſpuas birnſelf afterwards maſter of Bute and Arran. Having then 
into Tc over to Cunningham, he was utterly defeated by Alexander, with 
with ſu e loſs of 16,000 men, at a place called Largs. The remainder 


n fed leaped to their {hips, but they were ſoon after ſo completely wrecked, 


uct" H⸗quin could ſcarce find a veſſel to carry him to Orkney, where 
OY L1 he 


* Vol. I, 


at he married the priticeſs Joan, eldeſt ſiſter to that monarch. On the 


varried to Henry's u 3 and, on this occaſion, the Engliſh mo- 


Inteſtine diviſions 


bore powerful in Scotland tlian it onght to be, kept the young king 


ner as to get himſelf choſen arbiter, ſoon decided the cauſe in favour 


„ SCOTLAND: 


he died of grief in a few days. His ſon arrived in a ſhort time after y! 
freſh reinforcements; but Alexander having not only refuſed to tr; 
but hanged ſome of the chiefs of the Iſles, who had encouraged jj 
Norwegian invaſion, he thought proper to return to his own kingdom 
| where he entered into a treaty with" the king of Scotland, renown 
cing all right to the conteſted iſlands, and receiving from Alexandy 
1000 merks of filver in two years, and 1co'annually afterwards, az x 
acknowledgment for them. The treaty was confirmed by a my 
riage between Eric fon to Magnus, and Margaret daughter of Alex 
ander. At this time, the Iſle of Man became ſubject to the crown q 
Scotland, by the ſubmiſſion of its king, Owen or Fohn.  _ 
In 1285, Alexander was killed by his horſe ruſhing 
down a precipice as he was hunting, near Bruntiſlang 
and his death occaſioned great calamities. Edward I. 0 
England had formed a deſign of ſubjugating Scotland 
and for this purpoſe had, even in the life time of Aleran 
der, renewed his claim of homage for the whole kingdom ; but, finding 
this reſolutely refuſed, he attempted to accompliſh his purpoſe by a max 
riage betwixt his ſon Edward II. and the daughter of Margaret vb 
had been married to the Norwegian prince above mentioned, and 
who, on the death of her mother,, was now queen of Scotland, thoug 
but an infant of two years of age. This match, though highly di 
agreeable to many of the Scots nobility, was at laſt conſented to by 
majority, and preparations were made for bringing her over; but: 
theſe deſigns were fruſtrated by her death, which again threw ma 
ters into confuſion, and gave Edward an opportunity of accompliſtin 
%» rr r a eo gt 
The death of the young princeſs was no ſooner known than a num 
ber of competitors for the throne made their appearance. The claim 
of all, however, were ſoon ſet aſide, except thoſe of John Baliol an 
Robert Bruce; the former deriving his right from his grandmothe 
the eldeſt daughter of the earl of Huntingdon, ſecond ſon of David} 
and the latter from his mother, ſecond daughter of the ſame prince 
As the right of Baliol was therefore undoubtedly preferable to that e 
Bruce, and he had beſides attached himſelf ſtrongly to the party « 
Edward, the competition, from the beginning, ran greatly in his f 
vour ; and Edward, having artfully managed matters in juch a ma dean 


Deſigns of Ed- 
ward I. on the 
erovn of Scot» 

land. / 


His own partiſan. Previous to this, however, he declared himſelf tbe . w. 
Shameful ſabmic . ſovereign of Scotland; and ſo eager were both col 
page 4 * petitors to have this ſubordinate kingdom, that they bo 
to his demands. declared themſelves willing to accept it from the hanq unt 
| | of Edward. The king of England, however, Wi © 
no means diſpoſed to ſubmit his rights to the deciſion of mere ap 
ment; a numerous and powerful army was already on the borders 
Scotland, and having obſerved, as he ſaid, that the Ssots Were I 
unanimous than they-ought to be in recogniſing his authority, he Men 
manded poſſeſſion of all the fortified places in Scotland, that he mig 
relign them to the ſucceſsful candidate. With this extravagant dem 
the Regency complied, that they might, as they ſaid, be confile 
with themſelves in having owned Edward as the real ſoveretg" 
Scotland. Gilbert de Umfreville alone, the commandant of the 7 
»f Dundee and Forfar, refuſed to deliver them up until 2 
| | e 5 
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temnified by the Regency, and even by Edward himſelf, of all 
targe of treaſon of which he might afterwards be in danger. 
The ſubſequent diſputes and formal tranſactions of commiſſioners, 
e too tedious and unimportant to be inſerted here. It is ſufficient to 
berve, that Baliol was finally ſettled as king of Scotland; with this 
noriſo, however, that“ _ 9 8 101 ſhould not impair the claims of 
Edward to the property of Scotland.” 5 | RS 
Having ſubmitted to this diſgraceful condition, Ba- 
1 was crowned king at Scone in the year 1292; but 
ſoon appeared that Edward intended not to leave 
um the ſmalleſt ſhadow of ſovereignty. A law-ſuit 5 
3s appealed into England; Baliol objected; but Edward aſſerted his 
ut not only to try Scots cauſes in England, but to ſummon Baliol 
ümſelf to appear before him if neceſſary. Baliol had not ſpirit to re- 
|, but made the moſt humiliating conceſſions ; all of which, as 
ght naturally be expected, were ſo far from ſatisfying Edward, that 
e nominal prince was ſummoned before him as an offender, in the year 
193. Baliol had the courage to reſiſt one ſummons, but not a ſe- 
md; however, he behaved with ſome ſpirit on his appearance at the 
reliſh court, refuſing to give any anſwer without the advice of his 
eople, He even at firſt refuſed to alk a longer day, or an adjourn- 
ent of the court; and it was reſolved that the king of England ſhould 
erſonally confider the cauſe which had been decided by the king of 
Scots, and which had given riſe to all this miſchief. BalioPs courage 
py failed him again, and he promiſed, after conſulting with his peo- 
ſe, to return at a certain time, and * do to the king of England as 
te ought.” On this Edward ſtopped all proceedings; but his further de- 
| ms againſt Scotland were prevented for the preſent, by a war in which 
nume was engaged with France, and Baliol now loſt all favour by engaging 
cla: en alliance with the enemies of his ſovereign. It was ſtipulated, that 
Teen | | 8 
ol aliol's fon ſhould marry the eldeſt daughter of the Count of Anjou; 
nothen at he himſelf ſhould not marry again without the conſent of Philip : 5 
avid at he ſhould aſſiſt the king of France, at his own expence, 1n his 
pri Wars, and with his whole power, eſpecially if Edward ſhould invade 
that A territories ; while, on his part, Philip engaged to alſiſt him in caſe 
arty 5 an invaſion by the king of England. * 
b The raſhneſs of Baliol was now as great as his 
a 1 Ieanneſs had formerly been. Without experience in 
* Far, without a diſciplined army, or any commanders 
2 rbom he could depend, he ruſhed into England with an undiſci- 
th I ined rabble, from which he was obliged to return without taking a 
1 J Isle fortified place, or doing any thing beſides ravaging the open 
le . try, His antagoniſt, however, ſoon took a ſevere revenge. En- 
was ring Scotland on the eaſt ſide, he took the town of Berwick, cru- 
re als l maſſacring the inhabitants, to the number of 8coo, without di- 
run nction of ſex or age. At this time there was a building in the town, 
be med Red Hall, which certain Flemings poſlefled, by the tenure of 
8 nie ending It at all times againſt the king of England. Thirty of theſe 
Jeng ute people maintained their ground for a whole day againſt the 
.onfilt Fur 1 their lodging being at laſt ſet on fire, they all periſn- 
: l Saliol next ſent to Edward a formal renunciation of his allegiance, 
ſhould 3 | CE HI 3: | | which 
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which the latter received with contempt, and ſuffered the meſſenger ta 
depart unmoleſted. WT A ag his march, he 1281 the Scots army at 
| unbar ; and having completely routed them. 
(The Seots defeat being neither commanded by {kilful officer, m 
| properly diſciplined, he ſoon compelled Baliol to d 
penance for his former offences, and to ſwear allegiance in good ex 
neſt. The penance he did on this occaſion was ſufficiently mortifying 
hpwever Edward was not contented with this new ſubmiſſion. Purſuing 
his conqueſts with the utmolt rapidity, he every where exadted x 
oath of fidelity from the people, and required them to renounce their a 
legiance with France. He continued his journey as far northward x 
Elgin, and on his return carried off the wooden chair 
with the black ſtone in it, on which the kings of Scat 
land were crowned ; defacing alſo, as far as he could 
the monuments, and deſtroying the ancient records, which might hay 
given ſome inſight into the hiſtory of the kingdom. 
Having at laſt, as he thought, fully ſubdued Scotland, Edward re 
turned to England. The vicegerents, however, whom he had left to re 
gulate the affairs of the new-conquered e were men by no mean 
qualified for ſuch an important office. The people were univer{al 
_ diſguſted with their careleſs haughtineſs or ſeverity; the country wa 
infeſted with banditti, and the Englith government every where de 
ey ſpiſed. At this critical juncture aroſe Sir Willa 
oe of fir Wallace, the great Scotuſh hero, no leſs celebrate 
1 HE for his perſonal ſtrength, than for his valour and ſki 
in military affairs. Being an enthuſiaſt in the cauſe of liberty, 
quickly began to form a party againſt the Engliſh. In 1297, he opt 
ly infeſted them in their quarters, and gained many petty advantages 
ſo that, in a ſhort time, they were almoſt entirely exterminated, 
_ obliged to fly the country. Edward, in the mean time, was in Franc 
ſuſpecting nothing of the inſurrection. As ſoon as he received t 
news of it, however, he ſent a powerful army to reduce the infurgent 
and the Scots, being weakened by difſentions among themſelves, vel 
unable to reſiſt. Moſt of them again took the oaths of allegiance 
Edward; but Wallace, with a few reſolute followers, {till held 01 
Though deſerted by almoſt every perſon of influence or property, | 
party was ſtrengthened by the addition of many others of interior ran 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he continued not only formidable to the Englilli, b 
at laſt entirely defeated their army at Stirling. 1 — ll 
Thele ſucceſſes once more brought over many of the barons to! 
party of Wallace; but having, in 1298, aſſumed the title of 
vernor of Scotland, in name of King John, &c.“ an incurable and 1 
ta! jealonſy took place betwixt him and the barons; fo that ! 
meaſures for the public good could ever be cordially entered up 
JJ oa doe earns 
| * "This year Edward, being returned from France, invaded Scotia 
anew; but having penetrated a conſiderable way into the country, 1 
army being diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and a violent quarrel! 
ving taken place betwixt his Welſh and Englith ſoldiers, he had alles 
given orders for a retreat, when news arrived in his camp that | 
Scots army) was advanced to Falkirk. On receiving this intelligen 
| Edward inſtantly ſet out to give them battle. The event was, > 
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gots were defeated with prodigious ſlaughter, for which their own hi- 
e horians have aſſigned che diſſentions that prevailed I et . 
4 among their officers as a ſufficient cauſe, „ * 4-H 15 
no obable reaſon, however, as Lord Hailes obſerves, Falkirk. 
o e ems to have been the great ſuperiority of the Englith 5 
| ex aralry to that of the Scots. Be this as it will, the battle of Falkirk 
ring wow decided the fate of Scotland. Wallace, though he {till retained 
ſun his patriotiſm, was now reduced to the condition of a private perſon, 
d nd had no ſhare in the government, nor command of the armies. 
eir al Baliol, who had been kept cloſe priſoner by Edward ever ſince his late 
rd miſſion, was now releaſed in a very ſingular 
chair manner. Edward ordered the governor of Dover 
So © convey him to the French coaſt, there to deliver 
could lim to the Pope's nuncio, „with full power to the Pope to diſpoſe of 
b 3aliol and his Engliſh eſtate; in conſequence of which he was formal- 
| y delivered over to the nuncio, before a notary and witneſſes, and a re- 
rd re ceipt taken for his perſon. Ee | ED 
tore Before this ſtrange tranſportation, Baliol had made the moſt abject 
mean WY conceſſions to Edward in hopes of regaining his liberty, but in vain'; 
rer(all the Scots, however, ſtill continned to own him tor their king, and a 
ier regency was inſtituted, by which every thing was tranſacted in 
re d came of their miſerable prince. A new pretender to the crown now 
Villa alſo appeared, and this was no leſs than the Pope him- 
brate ek. His pretenſions were ridiculous to the laſt de- Scotland lated 
nd (i gree, but his authority was not to be diſputed ; and py tlie Pope. 
y, M tdward ſpent a whole winter in deliberating what an- <4 
, opt ſrer to give; after which, having, as he thought, ſufficiently anſwered 
ntages the arguments of his Holineſs, he prepared for another expedition to 
ted, Scotland; but before this could be put in execution, a truce was conclu- 
Franc ded at the mediation ot France, to laſt till St Andrew's day 1302. 
red tl On the expiration of this truce, Edward again ſent an army into Scot- 
rg cnt kad, under the command of John de Segrave ; but 
£, Vl hat general having divided his men into three bodies, thres ion ts 
ance nd kept them too far diſtant from one another, they one day. 
eld ou vere all defeated in one day by a ſingle body of Scots. 1 
1ty, bis, however, was the laſt exploit of which the latter could boaſt; Edward 
or ru having again invaded Scotland with a great army, utterly overwhelmed 


r U 


Baliol releaſed, and 
ſent to the Pope. 


ill, b a who pretended to make any reſiſtance. Bruce, Cummin, and almoſt 


al who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the cauſe of liberty, now took 
to tic firk opportunity: of making their ſubmiſſion, and ſtipulating for their 


„bes and eſtates. Sir William Wallace and ſome others were excepted 


and i bom the indemnity ; and all the conditions ſtipulated in favour of that 


that WM iuirious hero were, that he ſhould deliver himſelf up to the mercy of. 


1pon Lward if he thought proper. This celebrated and 
patriotic gentleman was now thereſore obliged to tkulk n een nn 
Scotia traitor; and as ſuch he was at laſt betrayed by cf. put - 
ntry, ue Sir John Monteith, apprehended, and put to a cruel geathi  : 
211el e Leath. . 55 | „ 
] alrea In the mean time, Edward, having attempted in vain to form an union 
that i *twixt the two kingdoms, reſolved to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, as 
ellen ? conquered kingdom, in the beſt manner he could. In the ſhort ſpace of 
| hal Mr months, however, the whole ſyſtem, which with much labour and ex- 
by By | | pence 


Sir William Wal- 
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pence he had for 15 years endeavoured to eſtabliſh, was entirely one, 
thrown. This revolution took place through the ambition of yay 
bY IEA Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, grandſon to him who 
32 poet ods had formerly been a competitor with Baliol for the 
of king of Scot- crown. For a long time he had forborne to mention 
land. | his pretenſions ; but, at laſt, is ſaid to have broke his 
FE mind to John Cummin, the neareſt heir after Bali 
in the following words.“ Support my title to the crown, and 1 wil 
ive you my eſtate; or give me your eſtate, and I will ſupport yours“ 
his tranſaction was diſcovered by Cummin to Edward, who thereupon 
determined to deſtroy Bruce: but having told his defign one night when in 
liquor, the earl of Glouceſter, who was Robert's friend, ſent him twelve 
Pence and a pair of ſpurs, as if he meant to pay what he had borrowed, 
Bruce took the hint; but conſidering that the ground was covered with 
ſnow, which would have diſcovered his flight, he ordered his farrier to 
invert the thoes on his horſes, and immediately ſet out for Scotland (ha- 
ving for ſome time reſided at the court of Edward), attended only by 
his fecretary and groom. On the road he intercepted a meſſenger car. 
.-rying letters from Cummin to Edward, the purport of which was to 


urge the immediate death or impriſonment of Bruce. This meſſenger . I 
he cauſed to be beheaded; and meeting afterwards with Cummin him. in \ 
ſelf, he put him to death with his own hand. After this he ſet himſelf blt 
. openly in oppoſition to Edward; and was crowned king on the fifth ding 
of March 1206. It had been long cuſtomary to have the crown put He 
upon the king's head by one of the family of Fife; and Robert found bnd 
the prepoſſeſſion in favour of this cuſtom ſo ſtrong that he was obliged iſ": 
to comply with it. The ceremony was performed by the Countels of brot 
Buchan; who, though one of the heads of the family of Cummin, he a 
poſtponed all private quarrels to the good of her county. call 
„Ihe new king ſoon found that he had occaſion for brou 
_ = Par gn all his courage and addreſs, in order to make good his burn 
great diſtres, Pretenſions againſt ſo powerful an adyerſary as Ed- molt 
1 | Ward. Before he had time to collect a proper army, With 
| the ſew raw forces he had with him were attacked by ſurpriſe, and to- area 
tally defeated at a place called Methven in Perthſhire ; and afterwards" P 
found himſelf ſo diſtreſſed, that his army dwindled down to 5co, ard the þ 
theſe were ſoon after reduced to 200. Some of theſe being afterwards * 
cut off at a place called Dalry, all the reſt forſook him, except Sir Gl Cot] 
bert Hay, Sir James Douglas, and a few domeliics. With theſe, ha E 
ving croſſed Loch Lomond in a ſmall crazy boat, he met with his friend * 
the earl of Lenox, who had been proſcribed in England, and now lived 1 en 
in a kind of exile on his own eſtate. The meeting betwixt theſe two y 
friends was very affecting; and they ſwore never to part as long as tle} 
âVVõ j)) a as i 
In the mean time, Edward, having again made great preparations + 
invaded Scotland, where he behaved with the utmoſt cruelty, putting © t 
death all whom he ſuſpected to be of Robert's party. Kildrummef 11 
caſtle, the only fortreſs poſſeſſed by Robert, was taken, and the gartiſch E 
maſſacred ; his wife and daughters fell into the hands of the conqnc10" on of 
while Robert himſelf was reduced to ſuch a deſpicable ſituation, that z 
was thought he could never more retrieve his affairs. Still, how" hi 
his misfortunes could not intimidate, or make him deſpair of becom | # 


ſing of Scotland. He firſt removed to Dunbarton caſtle, where he was 
hoſpitably entertained and received by Angus, lord of Kintyre ; but not 
thinking himſelf ſafe in that place, he fled to a ſmall iſland on the Iriſh 
caſt, named Rathlin, where a report of his death was propagated. 


it laſt; being apprehenſive that the report of his death might be prejudi- 
al to his affairs, he paſſed over into the iſle of Arran, where he ſurpriſed 
fort belonging to the Engliſh. From thence he re- 
turned to Carrick, where he recovered his own caſtle 


He returns to 
Scotland and re- 


ter this, his party increaſing with his ſucceſſes, he de- 5 
fated the Engliſh in ſeveral encounters ; ſo that Edward was once 
more provoked to undertake an expedition into Scotland. At this time 
te reſolved to let looſe the whole of his vengeance againſt this unhappy 
nation; but before he could execute his cruel reſolutions, he was ſur- 
pred by death, when arrived within fight of the 
country he had ſo often devoted to deſtruction. 

The death of Edward proved a grievous blow to the Englith intereſt 
in Scotland. They were now every where defeated ; and not only 
bf ground in Scotland, but were unable to prevent Robert from inva- 
ding England, which he did ſeveral times with great ſucceſs. In the 
mean time, almoſt all the fortreſſes which the Engliſh held in Scot- 
land were reduced, one after another. The caſtle of Stirling was be- 


brother, entered into an imprudent treaty with the governor, by which 
he agreed to ſufpend his operations, and the governor to ſurrender the 
alle in caſe he was not relieved before the 24th of June 1314. This 
brought on the great and deciſive battle of Bannock- | - 
burn; for now Edward II. having aſſembled his ut- 
molt force, both in England and Scotland, advanced 


ES | Bannockburn. 
with a prodigious army; and the prepoſterous treaty 


or put all t 


the event of a ſingle battle. Accordingly, having made 
the beſt pre 


rations he could for oppoling ſuch a formidable enemy, he 

roach of his enemies, and the event ſealed the liberties of 
Xotland ; utterly putting an end to the pretenſions of Englith ſupe- 
writy, from whatever quarter they had been derived. The loſs on both 
friend les has been variouſly computed ; each party no doubt ſtriving to 
© red eden their own, and exaggerate that of their enemies. Certain it is, 


fe wa bowever, that the Engliſh were overthrown with exceſſive {laughter, 


as the ad ſo much intimidated, that for a conſiderable time aſterwards no 
7 Weriority of numbers whatever could encourage them to ſtand before 
rations the Scots. do bereaved were they, ſays one of their own hiſtorians, 
ting to their wonted courage and intrepidity, that an hundred of chat na- 
umme en would have fled from two or three Scotſmen.“ TY | 
rarrilon The vitory at Bannockburn was followed by repeated invaſions of 
aero gland, where the Scots carried every thing before them. Next year, 
that 10" Ver, the Englith affairs ſeemed to revive a little, by the repulſe of the 


owever ls from Carliſle and Berwick, and ſoon after by the unfortunate ex- 


comin ion of Edward Bruce into Ireland, where he was deſcated and 


kind, as ſhall be related in the hiſtory of that COUNTY: --- © 0 
. e . 55 The 


4 
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Notwithſtanding this his party had increaſed conſiderably ; and even 
when he landed on the iſland, he had been attended by 300 men; but 


of Tunberry, and drove out the Engliſh garriſon. Af- trie ves his affairs. 


| Death of Edward I. 


leged, and would have been taken, had not Edward Bruce, the king's 


The Engliſh en- 
tirely defeated at 


aready mentioned, obliged Robert either to raiſe the ſiege of Stirling, 


that a renewal of hoſtilities took place that year. Randolph and 


* 5 * 4 "I ad 
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The Engliſh power was, now ſo greatly reduced, that, in 1519, th 
Pope thought proper to interpoſe his authority, and command Roben 
under pain of excommunication, to conclude a truce of two years wit 
the king of England. Two cardinals were ſent with this meſſage, along 
with ſome letters addreſſed to Robert Bruce, governor of Scotland. By 
_ -though the king gave the miniſters of the holy See a gracious reception, 
he abſolutely refuſed to receive the letters, or to allow them to be open. 
ed; neither would he conſent to any accommodation till his title of king 
ſhould be acknowledged. 4 * 


In the mean time the war with England was proſecuted in the moſt 
vigorous manner. The town of Berwick was taken; England inv. 
ded with great ſucceſs ; and though Edward attempted to tevenge him. 
ſelf by invading Scotland in his turn, he not only met with no ſucceſs 
there, but was unable to recover the town of Berwick, to which he laid 
ſiege. At laſt, tired out with continual loſſes and diſappointments, he 
Conſented to a peace in 1523, by which he acknowl:d- 
ged the ſovereignty of Robert, and the ſanction of the 
Pope was ſoon after, (though not without great diff. 
culty, ) obtained; and thus Robert's authority was fully 
- eftablithed-in Sch F 
he peace had been concluded with Scotland only for twelve years; 
however, it did not continue even for that fpace of time. It had, in- 
deed, been ratified and confirmed by Edward III. on his acceſſion to 
the throne in 1327; but from whatever cauſe it happened, it is certain 


Robert acknow- 
ledged king of 
- Scots. 


Douglas, the two celebrated generals of Robert, invaded England 
with their uſual ſucceſs ; and ſo rapid were their movements, that Ed 
ward could neither force them to an engagement, nor even come up 
with them; nay, he once found himſelf ſo much at a loſs to knon 
what was become of his enemies, that he advertiſed a reward of ice 
pounds to any perſon who could inform him where the Scottiſh arm 
was. In this expedition Douglas made a deſperate attempt with 200 
horſemen, whom he had by ſtratagem introduced into the Englil 
camp, to carry off Edward himſelf ; and though diſappointed in thi 
reſpeQ, and entirely ſurrounded by the enemy, he made good his re 
treat, with very little loſs. Theſe exploits were follow 
es _ 3 ed by what was called a perpetual peace with England 
vert J. before any infringement of which took place, Rober 
| n EW IGOR. Oo: 5 
Robert T. was unqueſtionably the greateft of all the Scottiſh mc 
narchs; as having from the moſt abject ſtate raiſed the nation to a mol 
reſpectable rank and character, and to which his ſucceſſors were 10 ta 
from adding any thing, that they ſeemed with one conſent to have will 
ed to pull down the fabric he had erected, and to render the nation 
contemptible as it was now reſpectable and gloridus. During the 8 
gency of Randolph, however, matters were 8 well managed, that Ul 
loſs of Robert -was not much felt ; but he dying in 1332, and Doug | 
being killed in a battle with the Moors, as he went to depoſit king K. 
| bert's heart in the tomb of our Saviour at Jeruſalem, matters quick 
returned to their old channel. During the reign of the late king, F. 
ward Baliol, the fon of him who had been eſtabliſhed by Edward _. 
mr his appearance at the court of England, and ſet forth his 75 nd. 
. e ö 8 


- 
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uus to the crown of Scotland, Edward readily pro- 
ned him his aſſiſtance; and a ſhort time de Edward Baliol 
tach of Randolph, allowed a ſmall army, conſiſting of 1257 pf pooch) 
© more than 3000 infantry and 400 men at arms, to in 1. tle hop 
il for Scotland. Baliol himſelf landed with only 50 to the crown of 
en; but though the armies of Scotland at that time Scotland with 
mounted to more than 60,000 men, they ſhamefully tr aordinary 
"Fred themſelves to be ſurpriſed in their camp, and * 
ere utterly defeated with the loſs of 13, ooo common ſoldiers, and 
oo men at arms. The conſequence of this victory was, that Baliol 
crowned king of Scotland at Perth on the 24th of September 1332. 


th The new monarch began his reign with a ſurrender of the liberties of 
1 otland to the Engliſh monarch ; but whatever inclination, he might 


Ly to behave in ſuch a ſcandalous manner, the reſt of the nation did 


al ſeem inclined to follow his example, A ſtrong party was formed 


„ he 


7 e dreamed of Og leſs, and obliged to fly almoſt na- 


Gr. and without a ſingle attendant, into England. A 
full jiolent war with that country now took place, in which 
te Scots were not attended with their uſual ſucceſs. The arms of Ed- 
ard every where prevailed, and the whole nation was on the point of 
bmitting, when Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell once more erected 
e ſtandard of liberty. Baliol's party now ſuffered in their turn, and 


Baliol driven 
into England. 


ears; 
d, in- 


10n t0 | | part 
ertain | himſelf was a ſecond time driven into England, in order to implore 
\ and Protection of Edward. This was readily granted, and Edward 


wand umſelf took the field, though at a time very unfavourable for military 


| Ed: oy 4 . s . 4 
= ian, while Baliol did the like with the other. The bad fortune of the 


ne up | 
ron es, however, ſeemed ſtill to attend them; their armies were every where 
Fed eated, and a ſhameful treaty was once more concluded with England, 


1 arm U which, in effect, the liberties of the nation were ſurrendered to Edward. 
th 200 All this time the young king of Scotland, David FLEE BOTCON - 
Engli Iruce, whom his father had left an infant, reſided at David Bruce re- 


- me Court of France, but now returned in 1341 to furnsfromPFrance 
mis reli to take poſſeſſion 


follow 2 * * 5 
land nd domeſtic war. His firſt care was to prepare for 5 
Nobert eng revenged on the Engliſh, from whom he had ſuffered ſo much. 
7 ar this purpoſe he invaded England, but ſuffered himſelf to be hurried 
1; nol” by pation, he behaved with ſuch cruelty as muſt entail a laſting 
a mol grace on his character. In military affairs he appears to have been 
{0 oP great maſter, and was therefore defeated and 8 | 


len priſone | r Re" | Is defeated and 
ve will ue priſot r by the Engliſh at the battle of Dur- taken ariſoger; 


ae poſſeſſion of his kingdom, which at this time was 
ſilerably haraſſed by the calamities both of a 525 4a 


ation 4 


the 16 a 
chat tl Kotland, Baliol, after making ſome deſperate though unſucceſsful ef- 


Dough % eſtablith himſelf on the thtone, refigned his rights into the hands 
ang K ward, who made a furious invaſion into Scotland; but finding it 


ing, G ited to releaſe king David on the payment of 100,c00 merks of ran- 
dwarc . | 
i preteff Ar by the exhauſted finances of Scotland; fo that king David 
WW © himſelf obliged to appoint Edward his ſucceſſor to the Scottiſh 

OL. I, : M IN : | throne, 


lnoſt inſtantly againſt him, and Baliol was attacked at Arran, when 


fairs, His army was divided into two parts; with one he waſted Lo- 


The conſequence of this defeat was an increaſe of the miſeries of 


quick! practicable to reduce the kingdom by force of arms, he at laſt con- 


M. The payment of this ſum, however, was more than could be ac- 


* 7 * 
o 
. — 
7 
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throne, in order to get clear of it. But this ſcheme being defeat 
through the invincible averſion which the Scots bore to an Engliſh gy 
vernment, he was conſtrained to bind the kingdom to the payment 9 
i oo, oco pounds ſterling to be paid in 25 years, during which time then 


< 


ſhould be a truce betwixt the two kingdoms. pier 
WONT. King David was ſucceeded in 1371 by Robe 
2 on of the Stena ſo called, from his office of High Steward appe 
amily ot Stuart. 5 1 re e 0 de 
a Scotland. His reign was occupied by wars with th 
Engliſh, in which (though ſome exploits of romantic valour were per ence 
formed, patticularly the ſingle combat between Douglas and Piere 
Hotſpur, celebrated in the ballad of Chevy Chace) the tranſactions weil 
generally trifling and of little account. n 
The war with England continued almoſt without intermiſſion for 
number of Fears, the ambition of the Englith monarchs prompting then 
to undertake the conqueſt of this kingdom, while, on the other hand 
they found themſelves conſtantly foiled through the ſpirit of the inhale” 
_tants) who never could © -ar to ſubmit to an Engliſh yoke. Robert II 
wWuaas ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon John; but that name being thought un 
lucky in Scotland, it was changed on his acceſſion to Robert. No prince 
. however, could be more unlucky; his whole reign was diſturbed by a 
| _ unfortunate war with the Engliſh, and by diſſentions among his oi” 
ſubjects. His eldeſt ſon, the duke of Rothfay, was ſtarved to death h Ihe e 
| his uncle the duke of Albany, on a falſe ſuſpicion that he had intende 
* to murder him; and his ſecond ſon James was taken by the Engliſ « 
| a voyage to France for his education. This laſt misfortune ſo much af unha 
fected Robert that he died in three days, leaving the duke of Albany rai ue 
n d te AO C0. 8 
During the regency of the duke of Albany, Henry attempted on 
Donald of. the more to reduce Scotland to ſubjeRion ; for which put 
=: Illes defeated at Poſe he entered into an alliance with Donald, lord 
1 | Harlaw, the Iſles; but the latter being overthrown at Harlan 
_—_ EIT pvear Aberdeen, the whole project came to nothing, al 
3 Donald, inftead of conqueſt, was obliged to ſubmit himſelf and king 
- dom. to the duce.” 5 . 
After the death of Henry V. when the Engliſh power in France be 
gan to decline, it was then perceived to be neceſſary to keep friend 
with Scotland, in order to detach ſuch a powerful ally from the Frenc 
intereſt. King James was therefore releaſed on the payment of L. 40,00 
* ſterling of ranſom; he married Lady Joan Beaufort, daughter of th 
earl of Somerſet, and he was reltored to his kingdom in the year 142 
This prince was well ſkilled in the polite arts, and is with great real 
believed to have been the father of the Scots maſic, ſo much admiredi« 
its elegant ſimplicity. He reformed many abuſes ; but as he proceed 
with too great ſeverity to curb the overgrown. power of the baron, 
_ conſpiracy was formed againſt him, and he was murdered in the neil 
bourhood of Perth, in the year 1437. The principal conſpirators ve 
the earl of Athol, and one Robert Graham, a relation of the carl. The 
were all apprehended within fix weeks of the king's death; the meal 
ſort were hanged, and the moſt cruel tortures inflicted on the rf 
leaders. . 0 3 | 2 
„ "he death of James I. left the kingdom onc 
— —— to an infant prince, James II. and as uſual in 4 
death of James 1. Caſes, the affairs of the kingdom were thus i 
. to the utmoſt confuſion. The nobles, deſpiſing 3 . 
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ien traverſed the country with ſuch bodies of armed men, as rendered 
dangerous for any one to oppoſe them; their diſſentions produced a 
ind of continual civil war ;, agriculture was neglected, and a famine 
ſued, which was followed by its uſual attendant, a peſtilence. The 
ing took upon him the adminiſtration of affairs at the age of 14, and 
pppears to have been a prince of great ſpirit ; however, it was not in his 
power entirely to check the diſorders ariſing from the power and inſo- 
nce of the barons. His reign was therefore filled with wars, treaſons, 
md conſpiracies; to all which was added. a quarrel with the Engliſh. 
n this the king was accidentally killed in the year 1460, by the burſt- 
ag of a cannon at the ſiege of the caſtle of Roxbur n. 

james III. was only ſeven years old at the time of his father's death, 
o that the Came troubles which had infeſted the former reign now be- 
ban to make their appearance. The king himſelf had one very perni- 
ons foible of taking into his favour men of the moſt worthleſs and pro- 
ligate characters, who made the worlt uſe imaginable of their power, 
and entirely loſt him the hearts of his ſubjects. Theſe things at laſt 
Iroduced a rebellion againſt him, in which his own ſon the duke of 
Rothlay headed the conſpirators. The king oppoſed them with what 
forces he could raiſe ; but perceiving the- victory rather to ancline to 
the enemy, his courage forſook him, and he fled with a view to take 
tefuge on board à ſhip. His men for ſome time | 
bug bravely, but were at laſt defeated, while tlie n 
unhappy prince, being thrown from his horſe, and ) ; 
much bruiſed, took. refuge in the houſe of a miller, where he was mur- 
ered by one who pretended to be a prieſt come to give him abſolution. 
James IV. having now obtained the kingdom, in conſequence of this 
picked tranſaction, made the molt diligent ſearch for his father, whom 
le (till ſuppoſed to be alive, and whole ſafety he thougat he had pro- 
3-11 ided for by the orders given during the battle. At this time Scot- 
_ nd had made ſome progreſs in maritime affairs; and Sir Andrew 
bnd 00d, the Scottiſh admiral, was a man of determined valour, as well as 
nt inflexible integrity. As it was imagined that the _ 8 
nce ing had taken refuge on board of one of his ſhips, . 
zend mes IV. defired an interview with him; but the Wood. 
Frenc ter refuſed to come on ſhore unleſs hoſtages were | 
. 40;c0 klivered for his ſafety. This being complied with, he made his ap- 
of ti erance before the king, who had been ſo long a ſtranger to his father, 
r 1% a he could not have ealily known him from others. On the entrance 
t real if Wood, therefore, ſtruck with his noble appearance, he aſked him, 
rd an Are you my father? I am not, replied Wood, (burſting into tears); 
oceedt pit I was your father's true ſervant ; and while 1 live ſhail be the de- 
\-0ns, emmed enemy of his murderers.” This, did not ſatisfy the lords, 
e neigl * demanded if he knew where the king was. The adniiral replied, 
rs wells be knew not; and upon their queſtioning him concerning his ma- 
J. The res on the day of battle, when his boats were ſeen plying back- 
meant ds and forwards, he told them, that he and his brother had deter- 
ne nu n=! to aſſiſt the royal party to the utmoſt of their power: but all they 
9 Wd do was to ſave ſome of them in their ſhips. 4 I weuld to God, 
ce mo jad be, my king was there ſafely, for I would defend and keep him 
in (licks from all the traitors who have cruelly murdered him: for L 
rown ink to {ce the day to behold them honged and drawn for their de- 
g 9 5 M m 2 merits.” 
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met with no better ſucceſs than the others, being all taken by Wool 
after an engagement which had continued a whole day. | 


built many ſhips, particularly one called the Great St Michael, whid 


the nobles were ſettled, he found himſelf involved in new difficulties 0 
account of religion, | | | 


N 
1 


merits.” This reſolute ſpeech at once intimidated and exaſperated H ! 
. guilty part of the aſſembly, ſo that the admiral would certainly jay his 
been ſacrificed, had it not been for fear of the lives of the hoſtage, bige 
and indeed his long ſtay had ſo much alarmed his brother, tha; H 0. 
found him preparing to hang them up on his return aboard ſhip. ple 
James IV. was crowned king of Scotland in 1487; and under ue 
tence of revenging the death of the late king, the country was in dz" an 
ger of being once more filled with confuſion. This cauſe was unde n 
taken among others by Henry VIII. of England,; who ſent five ſkip alla 
for the purpoſe. Theſe joined Sir Andrew Wood, who was ſtill om dati 
ſidered as a kind of outlaw ; but as his new allies ſoon began to 2s 
piratically, the Scottiſh admiral ſeparated himſelf from them; and, «irc 
0 8 receiving a commiſſion from king James, took HM ene 
a wot de- whole ſquadron with only two of his own. Henry i The 
return ſent three large ſhips to attack him; but theſ the 


James continued to apply himſelf to the increaſe of his navy, an 


was ſuppoſed to be the largeſt in the whole world. He concluded 


perpetual peace with England, and kept his alliance faithfully ; but 1 
laſt was drawn into a fatal quarrel with Henry VIII. the cauſe M em 
which is not well known, but which induced him to take the reſolution and 
of invading England. He firſt ſent his general, the earl of Hume, viii bab 
an army of 8000 men; but he being utterly defeated, James reſolve vir! 
to revenge the affront in perſon. A great army was therefore coll ed! 
ed; and the king took the field at the head of it, attended by the pri be! 
_ eipal nobility. He now, however, ſuffered himſelf to be ſcandalouſ furi 
_ enticed by the charms of an Engliſh miſtreſs, daughter of one Hero pea 
the proprietor of Ford. By her the councils of his army were betraye vr 
to the Engliſh z and the nobility being diſguſted with his improper ball par 
haviour, many of them retired in diſguſt. Happy indeed had it bei lira 
for the kingdom if all of them had taken this prudent reſolution ; na 
the army was entirely defeated, with the loſs of at leaſt 1c,c00 men ene 
: vo ho the king himſelf being among the number ot the ſaiq En: 
James TV. defeat” "This difater happened at Flodden, in Northumbeſſ de 
Flodden. and, in the year 15:3; and among its other ill con of 
ſequences, he left the crown to an infant, James V. not 
During the minority of the king, the government deyolved on bn 
duke of Albany ; but whatever might have been his talents, u ne 
impoſſible to recover the nation from the. diſtreſſed ſtate into whic ; 
it had fallen. The Engliſh committed the moſt eruel depredationgy mu 
- while the Scottiſh affairs were embarraſſed both by an external war a 90 
internal diſſentions. For a long time the king was kept in confinemeicy 
by the earl of Angus, a nobleman of great power, and who had ms bea 
ried the queen mother. Some attempts were made to reſcue hin ld 
force ; but theſe being defeated, his Majeſty's condition ſeemed 0 lat 
altogether hopeleſs, when, eluding the vigtlance of his guards, he file ſou 
to Stirling caſtle, where, being in a place of ſecurity, he prepared 0 h 
taking revenge of his enemies. In this, however, he was diſappoußz ae 
ed, and before the confuſions ariſing from the rebellious diſpoſition . 


Th 
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Tbe opinions of Luther had been propagated in Britain ſoon after 


* is preaching in 1517, and made great progreſs ; but James, being 


higotted in the Popiſh ſentiments, commenced a fu- 8 
nous perſecution, -which not only diſguſted the peo- oo 4575 L 
le by its cruelty, but gave a handle to many diſſ- R 


r Pr affefted noblemen to oppoſe the king, on pretence of eſpouſing the 
n dan cauſe of the true religion. Hoſtilities with England were recommenced 
under In 1533, but ſoon terminated in peace; and indeed the ſituation of 
e ſhinfaſairs on the Continent of Europe had ſet James in ſuch an eminent 
11 co kation, that he was in a manner arbiter of the whole. His alliance 


to MM was therefore courted, and offers of marriage were made him with 
nd, ofW:reral illuſtrious princeſſes of different nations. He gave. the prefer- 
ok thence, however, to Magdalen eldeſt daughter of Francis I. king of France. 
enry i The nuptials were accordingly celebrated with great magnificence, but 


the young queen did not ſurvive the ſolemnity above a month; and 
wh the tame year, entered into a treaty of marriage with Mary of 


his uncle, Henry VIII. of England, who even threw out ſome menaces 
wi gainſt Francis, becauſe he would not break off the match after ſhe had 
been contracted to James. - Ng ed | 1 


and likewiſe in his behaviour to the reſt of his ſubjects. At laſt, pro- 
1c, vit bably tormented by the horrors of a guilty conſcience, he was ſeized 
eſolvel 
colle; 
ne prin 
dalouf 
Heror 
etraye( 
per be 
it bee 


ed retreat of monks ; his ſleep was haunted by trightful dreams, which 
he took for apparitions, and the dead body of Sir James Hamilton, a 


wretched tate, however, he was in ſome meaſure relieved by the pre- 
parations now made againſt him by Henry VIII. of A but his di- 
iration was completed by the defeat of his forces in the moſt ſhamefu 


on; / manner by the Engliſh. After ſome unſucceſsful „„ „ 
| A 928 Shame ful de feat of 

00 mei encounters, an army of 10, oco men was ſent into the Scots at Sol. 

he fla England ; but James having imprudently ſuperſe- way Moſs. 

1mberiy ded an old experienced officer in favour of a minion | 


ill co of his own, the whole threw down their arms before 500 Engliſh ; and 


es V. not only abſolutely refuſed to fight, but ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
en übers to women and children, there not being a ſufficient number of 
, 1; vi nen to receive t ge. i e 

o whic This diſaſter, which happened at Solway Moſs, ſo 


dation woch affected James that he died of grief, leaving the James den pod 
war aug government to his infant daughter Mary, then only a 
fem en days old, and fo remarkable afterwards for her ter Mary. 


ad ma beauty and her misfortunes. As he had taken no 


0 


bim e neaſures for the ſecurity of his kingdom, it now experienced its uſual 


late of becoming a prey to the ambitious deſigns of the nobles. The great 
he fe ſource of difturbance, however, now was religion; to the reformation of 
ared f hich the people in general were inclined, and the government unhappily 
ſappauſgz gerle. The regent who firſt took upon him the management of affairs (the 
wy wlof Arran) was known to be attached to the new doctrines, and was 
Uldle 
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viſe, Ducheſs Dowager of Longuiville. In this he was rivalled by 


but a The king of Scotland, in the mean time, gave a looſe to the natural 
auſe of cruelty of his diſpoſition, both in perſecuting the unhappy reformers, 


with a kind of diſtraction in 1540; his palace appeared like the cloiſter- 


furious perſecutor, who had formerly been executed for treaſon, ap- 
peared continually preſent to his diſturbed imagination. From this 


leaves the crown 
to his infant daugh- 


lerefore greatly beloyed by the people; but te was oppoſed by the furious 
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and bigetted Cardinal Beaton, a man of the maſt infamous charader 
cruel diſpoſition; and he had the misfortune alſo to know that his fat 
ments were contrary to thoſe. of the gueen-dowager herſelf. At H 
however, his behaviour correſponded with the opinion entertained of hin 
and many liberties were allowed to the ref „the principal of wh 
. was, that they ſhould. be allowed to read the Scriptures in their moths 
_ tongue. From this time great numbers of copies of the Eugiuf ** 
Bible were imported from England; it became a common accomplil. 
ment to learn to read; and people in general began to recover from 
the groſs ſuperſtition and ignorance in which they had ſo long been im. 
merſed. In other reſpects, the regent was a man of no activity or talent 
for government. Henry VIII. like other Engliſh monarchs, had nere di 
„ laſt ſight of the grand ſcheme. of reducing Scotland 
VIII. for the fat. der his dominion; but 2 it would be too diffcut e 
Jugation of Scot» 4 taſk to be accompliſhed by force of arms, it occurred 
l... to him that the ſame end might be gained by a nar: 


12 riage betwixt his fon Edward VI. and the infant 
Princeſs Mary of Scotland. This propoſal ſplit the nation into two 
parties as uſual. The conditions demanded by Henry, however, were adde 
at firſt fo extravagant, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of de be 
parting from them. Theſe were, that the young queen {ſhould remain. 1 
m England till ſhe came of age, and that the government of all the 
caſtles in Scotland ſhould be put into the hands of the Engliſh. At HH 
the king, finding that theſe would by no means be complied with, con - 
ſented that the princeſs ſhould remain in her own country till ſhe was 
ten years of age, and that Henry {ſhould require no ſhare in the g0- 
vernment; and, though the queen ſhould have iſſue by Edward, that at! 
Scotland ſhould ſtill. retain its name and liberties. And for the per- 

Though theſe conditions were by no means unfavourable to Scotland, 
they did not give entire ſatisfaction. The queen-dowager oppoſed the 
treaty, from an attachment to France and to the Popiſh religion. A 
powerful combination was raiſed again it, in which the earl of Lennox 
| joined, from an hope. of marrying the queen-dowager | herſelf. The 
regent had not fortitude to oppole ; and therefore not only declared 
at laſt againſt the treaty he had ſo nearly completed, but abandoned the 
Proteſtant religion, as well as the Englith intereſt 
By ſuch extravagant conduct the earl of Arran expoſed himſelf tof 

univerſal contempt, and the whole power devolved on Cardinal Peaton. 
The earl of Lennox, after being long amuſed by the queen-dowager, 
was obliged to fly into England, to avoid the machinations of his ene: 
mies. A new alliance was now entered into with France, the Proteftants 
were perſecuted, and Henry ſo much exaſperated, that an immediate 
rupture with England commenced. For ſome time, the Englith com- 
' mitted the moſt cruel depredations in Scotland; but at laſt, in 1546 
Henry conſented to a truce, which, though it afforded ſome relief t. 
the nation from an external war, allowed the Cardinal more leilure i 
perſecute the unhappy-reformers. C 2s bt 
Among thoſe who ſuffered for religion in this reign was bir George 
rde af lr Wiſhart, an eminent and learned minitter. 1 
Wimart. gentleman having been accuſed of hereſy, Ws Or 


demned to be hanged — The fenrence 


Was 


$COTLANDEG V 


: xecuted with rigeur; and Cardinal Beaton, who beheld the exe- 
and tion. with inhuman pleafore, became more and more the object of 


. verſal hatred, though, at that time, he engroſſed almoit the 
ul, ole power of the kingdom. A conſpiracy Was formed. againſt him, 


um, 

ach The Cardinal, though little apprehenſive of any danger from 
| ches. e Cardinal, though little apprehenſive of any danger 

tr 4 attempts of heretics, was then fortifying his caſtle of St Andrews 

gli ich a manner as to render it impregnable, according to the modes 

* carrying on ſieges at that time. The confpirators, though no more 


bn es in the morning, turned out all the workmen and domeſtics of the 
. urdinal, though no fewer than 15 perſons; after which they proceed- 
eier to take vengeance on himſelf; and after reproaching him with his 
dum mes, particularly the death of Mr Wiſhart, and ſolemnly proteſt- 


= o, that it was not out of hatred to-his perſon, or defire of his wealth, 
x they were prompted to act in that manner, but 3 

m ute of his continued and obſtinate oppoſition to Death of Cardinal 

nfant r ge” | Beaton. 

m_ gofpel, Mr james Melville, who made the ſpeech, | 


wed him three times with a dagger, on the 2gth of May 1546. 


- ">: murderers, apprehenſive of danger, immediately ſent ambaſſadors 


H de. 


" _ ned by 120 of their friends, reſolved to defend themfelves. The 


\ Een Regent and French faction were eager to revenge the death of 
man who had been ſo ee to their cauſe; and the caſtle was 
m beſieged by a powerful army, both by ſea and „„ „. 

2 The contpirtory” defended. themſtiver' with * 
| . ur reſolution for four months; but at laſt, being the Frenck 
g nit reſted by a fleet of 16 ſail, under Admiral Strozzt, $ 

— ey were obliged to ſubmit. Honourable conditions were gra 

mand many of the conſpirators were cruelly treated after being con- 
40 the fed to France; ſeveral being ſent to the galleys, among whom was 
a. 3 reformer John Knox, The caſtle itſelf was razed to the 
bund. EO 5 GE Bert. 


| CON» 


ennox 


ares es and tyrannical Henry VIII. who endeavoured to force a marriage 
ed the irt his ſon Edward VI. and the infant queen of Scotland; nor was 
quarrel ended even by his death, which happened in 1549. The ſame 
ſelf to 


caron {i oity of Edward VI. attacked Scotland with an army of 18,000 


wager Id forces, and a fleet of 60 fail. The regent oppoſed them with no 


„ ede. er than 40,000 men ; but being entirely unexperienced- in war, he 
eſtans red himſelf to be decoyed from an advantageous ſituation in order 
WA WAL his enemies on equal terms. An engagement accordingly 


1 com- \ | 
\ 1544 birch, The event was almoſt as fatal as any of 


lief to battles recorded in hiſtory ; the Scots army being The Scots! receive 


ly overthrown, with the loſs of 10,000 men killed os . ok en 


tle battle and purſuit, beſides a multitude: of pri- 


* 


ſure iv 


* 


Tus ots would have been glad to comply with any terms, had not the 


George taken; and the conſequences might have been ſo deciſive, that 
48 con- lin commander been obliged to quit the country without delay, in 


£ - ” 


ler to repel the machinations of his enemies at home. 


wane 
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the head of which was Norman Leſly, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 


rom in ſixteen in number, having got acceſs to the caſtle: at different 


Henry, imploring his aſſiſtance; and, in the mean. time, being 


Tue Al this time a war had been carried on againſt Scotland. by the fu- 


ar the duke of Somerſet, who had been choſen protector during the 


b place near Pinkey, a gentleman's houſe to the eaſtward of Muf- 
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France concluded. | country, and it Was agr eed that ſhe ſhould Marry the 


thoſe who favoured the reformation, but the principal nobility wer 


1y after the battle of Pinkey; but the Scots, notwithſtanding their de 


not even ſend commiſſioners to meet the earl of Warwick, who waited 
for them at Berwick, Hoſtilities were therefore quickly recommenced; 
but the Engliſh, having neglected the moment of victory, now found 
| themſelves unable to accompliſh their purpoſe. The town of Hadding. 
ton, indeed, was taken and fortified, and ſome of the ſouthern counties 
of Scotland waſted, but 6000 French having arrived at Leith under De 
Daſſe, the ſiege of Haddington was undertaken almoſt as ſoon as the 
Engliſh had got poſſeſſion of it, and the lord Seymour, high admiral af 


the diſaſter at Pinkey, reſolved not to hazard an engagement, but ts 


_ allies had riſen to ſuch an alarming height as threatened the moſt fat 


_ Where ſhe uſed her utmoſt efforts to overthrow the power of the regent 


The queen-dow- 


tent of Scotland. adminiſtration of it; and having a promiſe of ſucceed 


without iffue. 


content by attempting to eſtabliſh her power by a ſtanding army, wa 
| was thought dangerous to the liberties of the kingdom. John Knol 
having recovered his liberty, returned to Scotland, and by his undaunk 


dy the earl of Glencairn, he was prevailed on to write a letter to the reg 


. — ; ; of | \ 5 41 
'F FO % F N +1 
6 ; - ; 


Dube only refource of Scotland was now in an of 
e e liance with France, which tlie queen. dowager quic, 
9 oh a of ly concluded: the young queen was ſent over to thy 


„„ Dauphin as ſoon as the parties were of age. Th, 
ſcheme was extremely een to many of the Scots, eſpecially 


gained over by preſents, and even the regent himſelf (the earl of Al. 
ran) conſented to it, on receiving the title of duke de Chattellerault, wig 
a penſion of 12,000 livres per annum. 5 85 Res 


Some advances towards peace were made by the Engliſh immediay, 


plorable ſituation, ſhewed fo little inclination towards it, that they gi 


England, was repulſed. in two deſcents he made, one on the coaſt df 
Fife, and another at Montroſe. A formidable army of 20, c oo men was 
then fent into Scotland; but the Scottiſh commanders, grown wiler by 


itand on the defenſive, ſo that nothing of any conſequence could be ac 
compliſhed ; however, the diſcontents betwixt the Scots and their Frend 


conſequences, when peace was concluded betyut 
| the two kingdoms, by one of the terms of which nd 
farther oppoſition was to be given to the marriage of the Scottiſh queen 
This peace was followed by a journey of the queen-dowager to France 


Peace with England. 


and managed her matters ſo dexterouſly, that he was obliged to reli 
| his power into her hands, upon condition of not i 
ving any inquiry made into his conduct during ti 


ager becomes re- 


ing te che throne in caſe of the death of the quel 


This increaſe of power was not productive of that happineſs to tl 
gueen-regent which the had expected. The nation was violently dio 
tented on account of the perſecution which had till been carried 
with rigour againſt the Proteſtants; and the queen augmented the d 


ora! 


ed behaviour, and furious zeal in preaching, contributed more than pe 
haps any other perſon to ſet every thing in a flame. Being patronit 


herſelf on the ſubje& of religion; but the manner in which it was 
preſſed gave great offence ; and Mr Knox, having ſoon after „. 
of an invitation to go to Geneva, was burnt in effigy in Scotlan 
ap heretic, | ; 

N'. 


% 


a Tue reformation, however, was now ſo far advan : _ 

ch 4, that no perſecution of any of its members could Ad pp the 
at check it in the ſmalleſt degree. The Romifh ceremonies, | M 

tt und even the clergy themſelves, were treated with ſuch contempt, that 
The hey found it neceſſary to implore the protection of the queen-regent 3 
ally ind all her authority was now found inſufficient to protect them. Some 
* the firſt nobility of the kingdom openly patronlſed the reformed doc- 
At pines; and in the year 1557, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, and ſome 


ther perſons of rank, firſt put their names to a bond, called The Cove- 
at; to ſubſcribe which all who favonred the reformation were invited. 
he ſubſtance of this bond was a rennnciation of the errors of Popery, 


r de nd a promiſe to ſupport the reformed doctrines with their whole wealth 
5 0d Ind power, and at the hazard of their lives; and they diſtinguiſned the 
Ute wourers of the reformation by the name of the Congregation of Chriſt, 
_ phile the favourers of Popery had the opprobrious title of the Congrega- 
dig hee 5 e 
Wy. When matters had proceeded this length, it was eaſy to fee that the 
er D. formers muſt ultimately prevail in ſpite of all oppoſition ; nevertheleſs 
b + 1 15 took the imprudent and cruel meaſure of perſecuting thoſe 
141 ho avonred the reformation and the execution of 6 
Valter Mill, an aged prieſt, who had changed his fen- auen 

aſt of e 8 | 3 Walter Mill. 
enn rents in religious matters, exaſperated the minds of 


be people to the utmoſt. © After he had been condemned by the eccle- 
altical court, no temporal judge could be found to condemn him to the 
te, ſo that he was reſpited to another day; and fo univerſal was the 


ina te archbiſhop of St Andrews domeſtics to act the part of a civil judge 
how” condemning him. The unhappy ſufferer behaved with the greateſt 
Mich n lution, both during his trial and at the fatal period. _ 


The execution of this man produced the greateſt horror and indig- 
ion; bonds of mutual defence were every where entered into; and it 
Jas evident that the diſputes on religion were ſoon to be decided by the 


queen 
France 


regent ap : WAL LVL 2 

— "Ord, A petition, however, was in the firſt place pre- 3 

"+ el to che queen regent; the heads of which were, onen eben 
not ha That. . eee, eva tlon to the qucen- 
ing W. hat the people ſhould be allowed to read the regent. 
ſuccrelkbtures in their mother tongue. 2. That any per- | 7 

e que n of ſufficient knowledge might be allowed to interpret the ſcriptures. 


That miniſters ſhould be elected according to the rules of the pri- 


- to th Iftve church; and that particular inquiry ougnt to be made into their 
; diſc ral conduct. 4. e of baptiſm ſhould be celebrated in 
= common language of the country, 5. The ſacrament of the Lord's 
1 the di per ſhould be ſo likewiſe. 6, The lives of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
y, wii * be reforraed, or they thonld be depoſed from their offices. 85 
zn Knox 0 fuch a formidable petition, the queen-regent thought proper to 
undaunt de a ſmooth and condeſcending anſwer, promiling them every redreſs. 
11.n oi” could lawfally be granted. She permitted them, in the mean time, 
,atromlke 75 che ſcriptures, and perform their religious exerciſes in the mo- 
che rege 1 tongue; but, for fear of diſturbances, requeſted that they would 
t was en 0 atlemblies in Edinburgh or Leith. 5 5 55 
accept this anſwer, the reformers were ſo much encouraged that they 


otland "a propoſed their articles to the clergy, and offered to diſpute wit 


wament they allo laid beſore that aſſembly ſome propofitions found- 
OL. I. . N N g | h ; ed 


Nor AND. wh 


mpaſſion ſhewn him, that it became neceſſary at laſt to bribe one of 


en publicly on the propriety of admitting them. At the meeting ef. 
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Ry proved a moſt pernicious ſtep, as involving her in a quarrel with that in 


| 


ed on thoſe already recited; and which they hoped, through the influ, 
of the regent, would have been readily admitted; but finding themſehs 
diſappointed, they began to ſuſpect her ſincerity, and therefore drey i 
a proteſt, in which they declared, that all the, blame of inſurredions au 
dilturbances which might happen on account of religion ſhould lie x 
the door of the oppoſite party; and this proteſt they laid before the 
three eſtates. . Soto ren N WITTE | 
In the mean time, the queen-regent.nſed her utmoſt endeavour, t, 
ſtrengthen her alliance with France; by means of whoſe power alone 
| the hoped to be able to oppoſe the violence of the reformers. The my. 
riage was concluded between the Dauphin and young queen of Scotland 
but previous to this, the princes of Lorraine, the queen's uncles, had taken 
PEPE HR ES advantage. of her inexperience to procure ſome lj 
10 . ed 25 gations detrimental to the liberties of the kingdon 
queen Mary. and which ſue was by no means at Hberty to hay 
e given, and which of conſequence the ſtates would 
never have ratified. By one of theſe, the kingdom was conveyed to the 
king of France and his heirs, in caſe of her own death without iſſue; but 
though ſhe uſed her utmoſt endeavours to procure the crown of Scotland 
for her huſband; this was found impoſſible; and though indeed he r. 
ccived the title, yet it was under ſuch reſtrictions that he was evidently 
no more than a nominal ſovereign. By advice 0d 
_ Sos oP the ſame princes alſo, Mary ſet. up a claim to the 
eren o Ens amc crown of England, in oppoſition to Elizabeth, whi 
Ne * and ambitious princeſs, never to be eradicated, and which at 
„ OE SS EL ORE 88 
The queen-regent, now, notwithſtanding the encouragement ſhe hat 
33 reformers at the time of preſenting their Petition, was { 
far from having any real deſign of granting them indulgence, that kg 
formed a ſcheme of cutting eff all their leaders, and thus ruining the 
party at once. Having publiſhed her deſign of eſtablifhing Popery agai 
in its full vigonr, the ſummoned all the proteſtant preachers to anlve! 
at Stirling. The earl of Glencairn and Sir Hugh Campbell of Lowde 
were ſent to adviſe her not to take rigorous methods with them; bu 
5, the told the meſſengers in anger, that the preacher 
Imprudent and ſhould all be baniſhed Scotland, though their doctrine 
Re eee were orthodox as thoſe of the apoſtle Paul; and whet 
ductofthe queen- * 4 1 n nes 
regent. they urged her former kind behaviour and prom! 
| ſhe told them that © the promiſes of princes ought nd 
to be exacted with rigour; and that they were binding only where ſub 
ſervient to their conveniency and pleaſure.? ““ 
It is not to be expected that ſuch behaviour could have any tendency 
conciliate matters. The reformers, now perceiving that they had nothing 
to expect either from the regent's lenity or faithfulneſs to her promites 
took the only method in their power to avoid the danger, which V: 
to intimidate their antagoniſts by their formidable appearance. 
preachers therefore obeyed the fummons, repaired to Stirling, b 
attended by ſuch multitudes, that the queen-regent thought proper! 
aſſure them by Mr Erſkine of Dun, that all proceedings ſhould be #9} 
ped againſt them, intreating them at the ſame time to delay the 
journey. J)) ĩð TTT. 
The reformers having complied with the queen's deſire, Y 
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k | TO} | 
fantly roclaimed traitors, and it was declared criminal to give them 
oy ſubſiſtence 3 which new piece of perfidy ſo exaſperated Mr Erſkine, 
ot he urged them to proceed to the laſt extremities ; and in the mean 
ne Mr Kors return from Geneva proved an excellent aſſiſtance to 
e execution of ſuch a dangerous propoſal. In con- 85 
quence of this the Popiſh party were attacked with 5 
e utmoſt fury; images were pulled down, mona= . 

ries deſtroyed, and their — either ſeized by the mob, or given te 
e poor; and theſe outrages becoming general, the queen determined 
0 Rypreſ them by force. With this view ſhe raiſed an army; but 
ing too weak to oppoſe her enemies, ſhe was obliged to take refuge 
Dunbar; while the congregation, meeting with no oppoſition, ſeized 
1 the metropolts itſelf. As the extreme violence of their proceedings, 
owever, had loſt them ſomewhat of their popularity, they now found 
themſelves unable to cope with the armies and authority of their ſove- 
eign, and therefore entered into a treaty, by which all differences were 
romiſed to be accommodated on the 23d of July 1558. 

| Notwithſtanding this accommodation, the Proteſtant party had already 
otland en too much of the regent's infincerity to believe that ſhe would keep 
be rer promiſes longer than The ſaw, or thought it convenient for her intereſt 
deni break them. They entered therefore into a third covenant, by which 
ce ey engaged themſelves not to attend the queen-dowager in caſe of 
to te meſſage from her; and that if any meſſage of the kind ſhould be 
whic ceived by any of their number, it ſhould inſtantly become the ſubje& 
hat n- common deliberation.” * | 
uch lt was not long indeed before their prudence in adopting this reſolu- 
jon, was apparent. The regent, offended at their having denied her 
he had e favour of having maſs ſaid in the high church of Edinburgh, or- 
was red the Proteſtants to be every where diſturbed in the exerciſe of 
hat Hol cir religion. As this laſt effort was ſupported by the power and troops 
ng wa Trance, the lords once more remonſtrated with her both in a religious 
y a2a1Wnd political point of view; and inſiſted that no more French forces 
anne ould be imported into the kingdom; but receiving an unfavourable 
.0wde wer, they proceeded formally to degrade her from her office, and 
m; bu act offentively againſt her forces. | 

cache The town of Leith had been fortified by the regent, 
00111: the moſt convenient place for introducing her 
d abe rench forces into the kingdom; and this place was | 
rom io firſt the Proteſtants attacked; but partly through their ignorance 
git 10888! the art of war, and partly through the diviſions which took place 
ere labhnong them, they met with ſuch ill ſucceſs that the whole deſign would, 
| Lall probability, have miſcarried, had not Queen Elizabeth, influenced 
dene political motives, at laſt ſent a fleet and army to their relief. By theſe 
nothing face of affairs was ſoon changed; the French were driven from 
rome ee to place; the queen-dowager was obliged to retire to Edinburgh 
alle, where, though the Proteſtants ſtill invited her to an accommo- 
ation, ſhe behaved to the very laſt with inſincerity. The nobles there- 
Me entered into a fourth covenant, more expreſſive than ever of their 


Leith be ſieged by 
the reformers. 


olution to ſtand by one another. 
Ihe news of this laſt aſſociation threw the queen-regent into deſpair. 
be had long been waſted by ſickneſs, and now, ſenſible that her end ap- 
Mached, ſhe invited ſome of the principal lords of the congregation to 
Ka final adieu. To them ſhe expreſſed her ſorrow for the ae” 
Cs, 5 :-- MY 2 © 2M 
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of Scotland, and entreated them to- put an end to them by diſmili 
both French and Engliſh from the country, and aſked pardon fo; th 


| | . : | pr 

Death of the offences the had committed agai nit them. | She expired fac 
a a few days after, and her death ſo effectually broke ha 
queen regent, "I'Y 5 the | 
| ſpirits of the French party, that they became {0 the 
thenceforth in a manner incapable of making further oppoſition, Ma fur 
ters were therefore finally decided in fayour of the reformers ; and! the 
petition ſent by them to F. rancis and Mary, by the mediation of Elias pe: 
Fork, met with a gracious reception. By the agreement which nu c:t 
took place, the political liberties of Scotland were full? ſecured ; but Hue 
affair of religion was deferred to the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament. i 
The meeting of this aſſembly was now uncommonly full; and the char 

| buſineſs, as might have been expected, was the ſupplication, as it wa on] 
called, of the Proteſtants ; though in truth matters were now in ſuch ter 
ſituation that it would have been dangerous to deny them any thing 
In the diſcuſſion of their affairs, the Popiſh members who were preſent 
knowing that nothing they could ſay would be of any avail, kept bu 
abfolute ſilence. This was interpreted by the oppoſite party as an ei on 
dent ſign of the falſehood of their doctrine, and the greateſt reſpect w; pre 
paid to the demands of the Proteſtants. Theſe were, that the Romil che 
church ſnould be condemned and aboliſhed ; that tranſubſtantiation, th a 
merit of works, papiſtical indulgences, the doctrine of purgatory, i bn 
 grimages and prayers to departed ſaints, ſhould be conſidered as dan lee 
nable; that a remedy ſhould be applied agfinſt the proſanation of H 
holy ſacraments by the Romiſh clergy ; that the ſupremacy and aui ind 
rity of the Pope ſhould be aboliſned; and that the patrimony of HL 
church jhould be employed in, ſupporting the reformed miniſtry, M te 
proviſion of ſchools, and maintenance of the poor. E Fri 
Wich all this the parliament complied, excepting only the laſt artid ce 
relative to the maintenance of the clergy, the conſideration of wh”; 
vas deferred to ſome other time. The new confeſſion of {.1th, howerf ere 
Which had been framed at this time, was paſſed vi tit 

A * out oppoſition : a few days aſter an act was pale" 
5 gagainſt maſs and the exerciſe of the Romiſh u orie 
All perſons ſaying or hearing maſs Were now, for the firſt offence, o ue 
expoſed to the conſiſcation of their eſtates, and a corporal puniimee:: 
at the diſcretion of the magiſtrate; tor the ſecond, to be banilked HH 
kingdom ; and for the third, to ſuffer death. The Pope of Rome vi beg 
declared to have inflicted a deep wound on the ſovereignty and govel A 
ment of Scotland, that for the future his juriſdiction fhould be con ind 
dered as dead and extinct; and that all perſons maintaining the mag 
connection with him or his ſect ſhould be liable to proſecution aud le 
F e rat: ol 
Phbeie violent reſolutions, which in part indicated the ſpirit of pi 
ſecution, againſt which the congregaticn had ſo velieently dec“ 
in the Papiſts, could not be very agrecable to their new ſovereigns, 1" 
eis and Mary. They treated thei therefore with ridicule ; ard M'"! 
back the meſſenger who brought them to France without any aue tte 
This migkt perhaps have ſtill proved very prejudicial to tlie cauic; 1 
not the death of Mary's huſband, Francis, put an end to the fue 
political connection betwixt France and Scotland, at the ſame time ti 7 


3t left Mary in ſuch a difagreeable ſituation as ſoon obliged her to 
tara :o her own county. Bafore ber arrival, however, the Pope , 
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leon had received a final overthrow in Scotland. The churches and reli- 
us houſes had been every where pulled down or defaced, and all their 
fered utenſils and decorations deſtroyed or carried off. Even ſepulchres 
bad been broke into and ranſacked; the libraries of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
the records kept by them, had been gathered into heaps, burnt, and con- 
med ; and, in ſhort, every thing was atchieved that tended to ſet forth 
the total ruin of the one party and triumph of the other. Such an ap- 
pearance muſt have been very diſagreeable to Mary, who had been edu- 
| rated in the Popiſh religion, and who was beſides preſſed to ratify the 
at th treaty of Edinburgh, which in fact condemned herſelf to death; and to 
this ſhe was, ſolicited, not only by her own ſubjects, but by her rival and 
already implacable enemy Queen Elizabeth, who even at this time not 
t wi only refuſed her a paſſage through England, but ſent a ſquadron to in- 
tercept her on her paſſage to Scotland. 1350 | | 
This attempt of Elizabeth, however, proved abor- 
tive, and Mary arrived fafely in her own dominions, 
but had ſcarce landed when ſhe found herſelf infulted 
on account of religion; the Proteſtants, with the utreſt arrogance, 


| Mary returns to 
relent Scotland. 
CPE a 


an evi 


dt wil preſuming to interrupt the celebration of the Popiſh worſhip in the royal 
Nomi chapel of Holyroodhouſdme. . 2 : 

on, th The ſituation of the kingdom in other reſpects was little better. 'The 

1, fing continuance of the civil wars had left a proneneſs to tumult and 
s dan icentiouſneſs every where; and fuch diſorders prevailed throyghout the 
of th country as threatened to diffolve all the bonds of civil ſociety. Theſe 
 avioM indeed were for the preſent ſueceſsfully ſuppreſſed by _. _ 45 

- of H Lord James Stuart, the queen's natural brother, but r * 
ry, th the affair of religion was not ſo eaſily remedied. gion. ; 5 


From the conceſſions which Mary, either through ne- 


 articl MY ceflity or choice, had made to the Papiſts, ſhe. was ſuſpected by the 
F wh eppofite party of having a deſign to eftablith the ancient religion at all 


o webe rents; and from thoſe which the was compelled to make to the Pro- 


ed win rtants, the was ſuſpected alſo by the other party. The Proteſtants, 
s pale bowever, at preſent proved very unſucceſsful ; Mary refuſed to ratify 
ortbic eir book of difcipline z ſhe received a third of the eccleſiaſtical reve- 


ce, to nues for the better ſupport of her houſebold, and the Proteſtant preach» 


nine ers were obliged to take up with another third; which, being collected 
ithed i | 


with difficulty and imperfectly, afforded only a very paltry, and even 
ome wi beggarly ſubſiſtence. „ . 5 = WO 

| aover ll beſides all thoſe eauſes of diſquietude, another, and 
be conliJ'23:ed the principal, ſource of her misfortunes, 
e male ole from her ſex and ſituation in the world. In 
1 and be bloom of youth, and of unparalleled beauty, ſhe was an object not 
my of the ambition, but alſo of the love of many of her turbulent 


Diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion of the queen. 


it of pen unruly nobles. Every one pradtifed the arts of diſſimulation one 
decline or other for their own intereſt; while their unhappy ſovereign had 
ns, Tra ela friend or counſellor in the world on whom {the could depend for 
and fe ithful advice in any emergency. The two moſt powerful fubjects in 
y aue te kingdom were the Lord James Stuart, the queen's natural brother, 
aulc, tom the had created earl of Murray, and on whom ſhe had heaped 
the (t:00F"iny other favours; but who, nevertheleſs, aſpired at the crown. 
time ms antagoniſt was the earl of Huntley, equally ambitious ; but, ſen- 


ber 10 f lie of the power of the foriner, he firſt accuſed him of treaſon, and 
Pope n attempted to aſſaſſinate him. Soon aſter, his ſon, Sir John Gor- 
my 2 don. 
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don, having violently aſſaulted and wounded Lord Ogilvie in che 
ſtreet of Edinburgh, was apprehended and committed to priſon. Prom 
thence he eſcaped ; but, ſubmitting himſelf to the queen, was ſent of tn 
the caſtle of Stirling, there to take his trial. Eluding the vigilance g 
his keeper, however, he made his eſcape a ſecond time, and arming 
1000 of his vaſlals, reſolved to defend himſelf by force of arms. 
At this time the queen was making a tour through her dominiong, 
and was now in the neighbourhood of the ſeat of the Marquis of 
Huntley. He prefled her beyond all bounds of propriety to accompany 
Him to his caſtle; but the queen having received intelligence of the 
ſecond eſcape of his ſon, refuſed to comply with his requeſt ; and in. 
_ deed it afterwards appeared that he had made preparations for detain. 
ing her in captivity. Mary, alarmed at her danger, attempted to take 
refuge in the caſtle of Inverneſs, but acceſs was denied her by the de. 
puty-governor. By the aſſiſtance of the Monros and Fraſers, however, 
along with the Clan Chattan, the caſtle was ſoon reduced, and the queen 
_eicaped the thraldom intended her. VVV | 
Theſe tranſactions were followed by a civil war, in which the earl of 
Huntley was defeated by Lord James Stuart, now the earl of Murray, 
and expired without any wound ſoon after the battle. Sir John Gordon 
was executed as a traitor, and others of his party were condemned to loſe 
their lives, or to ſuffer heavy fines, as their judges thought proper to 
paſs ſentence. The only antagoniſt in Scotland capable of dealing 
with Lord James, now earl of Murray, was taken out of the way, 
and he was allowed to take what meaſures he thought proper for his 
own apggrandiement. ooo fs „ 8 
The ruin of the unfortunate Mary commenced from this moment. 
Being involved in continual perplexities, and unable to extricate her- 
ſelf from the difficulties which ſurrounded her, ſhe reſolved to make 
choice of a ſecond huſband, in order to enable her to bear ſo great a 
burden with ſomewhat more eaſe. Many ſuitors offered; but the 
queen, reſolving to obey the dictates of love, choſe for her huſband the 
Lord Darnley, ſon to the Earl of I. ennox, who had 
— marries Lord long been an exile in England, as has already been 
rnley. a | 
nord = related, and who, for that reaſon, was accounted by 
Elizabeth as one of her ſubjects. This marriage was violently oppoſed 
by the Proteſtant party. John Knox declaimed furioufly on the fub- 
je& of his religion, (Darnley being a profeſſed Papiſt,) the envy of the 
reſt of the nobility was excited, and the queen of England refuſed her 
eonlent +0 h 8 „ 
Theſe diſturbances were but a prelude to the misfortunes which followed 
quickly after, Lord Darnley had no talents for buſineſs, nor had he anf 
reſpect for his wiſe. Inſtead of this he deſerted her to indulge himſelf i 
amours with women of the loweſt claſs ; at the ſame time that his un- 
bounded ambition prompted him to inſiſt on a ſhare in the royal autho- 
rity, to which his abilities by no means entitled him, In the mean 
time, the queen, juſtly difſident of her own ſubjects, had taken into 
favour an Italian, named David Rizzio, originally a muſician, an 
who had at firſt been employed at court in that profeſſion ; but, b. bis 
addreſs and aſſiduity in recommending himſelf to his ſuperiors, ba 
been raiſed to the dignity of French ſecretary ; and, as ſuch, £J9* 
a great ſhare of the queen's confidence and council. His elevation # 
excèſſively dilagrecable to the Scots nobility, eſpecially to og 


Murray; and therefore, no ſooner was the marriage with Darnley 
concluded than that nobleman, along with ſeveral others, under pretence 
that a king was impoſed on the nation without their conſent, broke out 
ino open rebellion. ME . a | 
At firſt Mary was ſucceſsful, and the rebellious nobles were driven 
10 0 Her ruin, however, was ſoon rendered inevitable by 
: the cruel reſolution of acceding to the treaty of Bayonne, by which 
w the deſtruction of the Proteſtants was determined; and in conſequence 
_ of which the dreadful maſſacre of Paris afterwards took place. This 
ry not only threw the rebels into defpair, but filled the whole court with 
5 confternation and diſmay. Darnley was ſo weak as not only to enter 
nn nto a correſpondence with the rebels, but to entertain ſuſpicions of a 
take WY iminal converſation betwixt his wife and David Rizzio. A conſpi- 
ncy was formed againſt the unfortunate victim; and 
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* 0 e the gth of March 1566, he was murdered in the Riziie murdered | 
every 0 1 17 h in her preſence. 
veen i ueen's preſence, without any regard to her autho- | 


rity as a ſovereign, or her ſituation as a woman big with child, and 
terrified at the appearance of theſe noble and impious ruffians. 
This horrible tranſaction was followed by the return of the rebels 
from England, from whom Mary was now obliged to implore protec- | 
tion and aſſiſtance, as being under perſonal confinement, and entirely 
tprived of all power and authority over her ſubjects. Finding her 
brother, to whom ſhe applied, (the earl of Murray) inflexible, ihe 
next began to pra aiſe on her huſband, who, no doubt repenting of the 8 
barbarous part he had acted, ſoon abandoned the cauſe of the rebels, * 
and even conſented to accompany the queen to Dunbar.  _ | 
The eſcape of the queen was no ſooner known than people flocked 
- her. ber ſtandard from all quarters, and in a few days the was enabled to 
make drance towards Edinburgh with an army of 80co men. The fate of 
den! e rebels ſeemed to be no longer dubious; and, had Mary at this time 
ut te eecuted full vengeance againſt them, it is probable that the kingdom 
nd tel right have been reſtored to ſome degree of tranquillity. Inſtead o 
o had is, however, fearing to involve ſo many of the nobility in one com- 
; been Aon crime, ſhe granted a full pardon to the earls of Murray, Glen- 
ed by urn, Argyle, and Rothes, though to the conſpirators themſelves ſhe 
poſed 3 inexorable. DR 3 35 
ſub⸗ n the mean time, Darnley, by his imbecillity in 8 
0 tiert treating with the conſpirators, and 1 88 . 
ed her ing part with the queen againſt them, had rendered Daraley, | 
7 mlelt fo much the object of their hatred that his ruin 5 
Howed 5 reſolved upon, at the ſame time that the ſituation of matters betwixt 
he 207 le king and queen would naturally throw all ſuſpicion of the deſtruction _ 
nſclf u Darnley upon the unhappy Mary. Darnley himſelf, finding how 
his un- "culous a figure he made, diſtruſted by his former partiſans, and un- 
autho- lle or unwilling to effect any cordial reconciliation with the queen, 
mean ved to leave the kingdom ; from which ſtrange deſign he could 
en into ly be diverted by the voice of the queen herſelf, and the whole 
m, aud council. This was followed by a dangerous illneſs of the queen, 5 
by bs the continuance of which he behaved with the greateſt unkind- * 
rs, bad never once paying her a viſit, though he knew her life to be in 1 
enjoyed Fer. At laſt, when he knew ſhe was pretty well recovered, he 
on wa eſcended to fee her; but being received, as might naturally have 
earl 4 " expected, with a good deal of coldneſs and indifference, he leſt her, 
ura! 1 
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one as the accuſe?, and the other as defender. Bothwell appeared at 
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and retired to Stirling. From Stirling he ſet out to Glaſpow, but fel 


fick by the way, with ſymptoms which were fuppoſed to ariſe from 
poiſon. . This was induſtriouſſy reported to have been adminiſtered 0 
him by the queen; but with much more probability, may we ſuppoſe 
it to have been given him by ſome of the rebels already mentioned. 
Mary no. ſooner heard of his ſickneſs than ſhe ſet out for Glaſgow, and 
remained there with him till he was fo far recovered as to be able g 
return to Edinburgh. Hence, as the ſituation of the palace of Holl. 
roodhouſe was judged to be too damp and unhealthy, he was removed 
to a houſe which had been appointed for the Superior of the church gf 
St Mary's, in the field. Here the ſtaid with him ſome days; but ba. 
ving again retired to the palace of Holyroodhouſe, the houſe in which 
the king lay was blown ap by gunpowder, about two 
| in the morning of the roth February 1567. The king 
was found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a {ſervant who 
_ uſed to ſleep in the ſame apartment with him, but without any mark 
of fire or external injury on either.  _ 5 
Innumerable calumnies were now ſpread abroad, as if the queen had 
been the author of her huſband's death. To counteract theſe in ſome 
meaſure, proclamations were iſſued, and rewards 
publiſhed for the diſcovery of the murderers. The 
cat of Bothwell was univerſally looked upon to 
have been a party, if not the principal one concerned. He was ac- 
cordingly accuſed, among others, by the earl of Lennox, Darnley's 
father, who was invited to prove his accuſations. As the day of trial 
approached, however, the latter was intimidated by, ſuſpicions inſtilled 
into him by thoſe who pretended to be the moſt anxious for an inveſti 
gation of the matter, and applied for a delay of the trial, which he 
| had at firſt ſo carneſtly ſolicited, This was refuſed ; and, at the day 
appointed, Lennox and Bothwell were both called to come forth, the 


He is murdered. 


Inquiry after the 
murderers. | 


the head of a numerous band of his vaſſals and mercenary ſoldiers; 
but Lennox ſent an apology by his ſervant, which, however, was not 
deemed to be ſufficiently important to interrupt the proceedings of the 
court. Bothwell was therefore acquitted, though it could not but be 
evident to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver that it was to the laſt degree 
indecent, to ſay no worſe, to have a band of armed men attending im 
in a court of juſti eee FFF 1 
Bothwell, having thus been acquitted in the court of juſticiary, and 
in a ſhort time got the ſentence ratified by parliament, now began 0 
give a greater looſe to his ambi.ion, and to aim at a marriage with the 
queen herſelf. For this purpoſe he had attempted to engage her afiec- 
tion, even during the lifetime of her huſband, and now, by dint of pre? 
miſes, obtained a paper figned by the greateſt part of the nobultty, le. 
commending him to her as a proper perſon for a third huſband. Even 
The oueen carried this, however, not being yet deemed ſufficient, he 
The queen carried. nibled 18 med men, with whom he carried 
off by Bothwell, ailembled ooo armed men, with whom he cit 
hl her off as ſhe returned from a journey to Stirling 
where ſhe had been on a viſit to the young prince James, who had bet 
born in 1566, Having conveyed her to his caſtle at Dunbar, and kep 
her there for a fortnight, he not only obtained pardon for the outs? 
he had committed, but an abſolute promiſe of marriage, before ſhe was 
releaſed from her confinement. e Yo er Ws 
. = Ry. Thi 
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This was the moſt unhappy ſtep that could poſſibly have been taken. 
Lthwell had been married only fix months before; Mary's huſband had 
tt been three months dead, with the terrible circumſtances already 
mentioned ; and though Bothwell had been formerly acquitted, no per- 
on believed him innocent of the murder. The unhappy princeſs, how- 
ner, was now reduced to ſuch a ſituation that ſhe could do no other; 
and being beſides impelled by thoſe who ſought her ruin, as well as Both- 
elbs, proper meaſures were taken for going through the forms of law 
neceſſary to give a ſanction to the marriage; and Bothwell, having got 
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ch of kimſelf divorced from his lawful wife, concluded a FW 
180 ew marriage with the queen, in the beginning . "we 
rhich ay 1567. | | 
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The traitors whe had ſo long wiſhed the deſtruction of their ſovereign, 
now faw with pleaſure the ir 7 

The whole nation was filled with clamours and accuſations againſt the 
queen and Bothwell, as the murderers of Darnley ; and Bothwell having 
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power, an afſociation was inſtantly formed a him, under colour of. 
proteing the heir apparent to the crown from the cruel hands of his 
Father's murderers. The queen on her part prepared for war; but the 


terted, and the proper methods for accompliſhing it already put in ex- 
ecution, were at the head of a numerous and powerful army. She fled, 


0:11-4 WW unbar. Here they might have remained in ſafety for a conſiderable | 
aVveſtia engt of time; but Bothwell, equally ignorant of the arts of war as 
ich be! c thoſe of peace, took the imprudent reſolution of putting all to the 
ie day hazard of a battle. In conſequence of this, he left the fortreſs of Dun- 
h, the br, and with the undiſciplined army he had collected, took the road to 
red-at Edinburgh. The nobles met him at Carberry hill, with an army not 
Idiers ; perior in numbers indeed, but greatly Jo in diſcipline and the 1ki!l of 
das not is commanders. On the approach of the twq armies he made a ſhew 
or the naß to ſingle combat any of the enemy who accuſed lim of 
but bee murder of the late king. His challenge was inſtantly accepted by 
degree Kircaldy of Grange, and Murray of Tullibardine; but he objected that 
9 Tim bey were not peers. Lord Lindſay next offered to engage him, and 
liſcovered the greateſt impatience for the combat; but the queen inter- 
y, and poling her prerogative, the fight was prevented. The ſoldiers of the 
egan 9 army having little aſfection for their ſovereign and lels for Both- 


ich tee, foon began to deſert by troops to the enemy, fo that all hope ot 


r affec engagement on any equal terms being loſt, the queen was reduced 
of pro- b the neceſſity of capitulating with her rebellious Le ax a 
ity, re 7 enraged ſubjects, while Bothwell was adviſed to og l * 
Eren chile it was yet in his power; which offer he ac- ed by the nobles. 
nt, he rdingly embraced, and fled towards Orkney, ha- Es 
carrie ing been created duke of Orkney a ſhort time before his marriage 
Stirling Mth the queen. WET ; 5 | 1 
ad bee The meaſure of Mary's humiliation ſeemed now to be nearly full. 
nd kef be had capitulated with the nobles in hopes of being honoured and re- 
outrar WE as much as formerly, which had indeed been promiſed ; and 


ihe Was 


1 3 all connection with Bothwell. Inſtead of this, however, ſhe 


Noe ws 


abolical purpoſes brought to a bearing. | 


mprudently ſhewn an inclination to get the young prince in his 


tion was too much prejudiced againſt her to enliſt readily under her 
banner; while, on the other hand, the nobles, having their ſcheme precon- 


therefore, in company with Bothwell, firſt to Borthwick caſtle, and then to 


lircaldy of Grange had pledged his word upon it, provided ſhe re- 
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had ſearee entered the camp, when ſhe was moſt opprobriouſy inſi, 
ed by the common ſoldiers, and in the moſt humiliating manner c 
'ried priſoner to Edinburgh. Here ſhe begged, as her laſt requeg, | 
be carried to her palace; but this alſo was denied her; and ſhe was fy 
vp in the houſe of the Lord Provoſt, from whence in tEe morning ih 
beheld a white banner, on which was delineated the body of the la 
king lying at the foot of a tree, with the prince on his knees before ; 
and a label proceeding out of his mouth, with theſe words painted q 
it, * Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord |”? As many people had a 
ſembled in order to behold this banner, the queen called to them j 
the bitterneſs of grief, and requeſted them to reſcue her from the y 
ranny and oppreſſion of her nobles. They attended to her intreatis 
and aſſembled in ſuch numbers, that the nobles found it was not ting 
to execute their purpoſe at preſent. Aſſuming therefose the treache 
rous countenance ſo natural to them, they crowded round her with a 
appearance of friendſhip and ſubmiſſion, until they had perſuaded the 
credulous and humane ſovereign te acquaint the people that ſhe vn 
Pacified, and deſired them to diſperſe. Having thus once more obtai 
ed their purpoſe. they deliberated for ſome time in what manner to d 
poſe of their ſovereign, and at laſt came to the cruel reſolution of co 
fining her in Loch leven caſtle for life. 
In this deplorable ſituation, Mary had remained but a ſhort time 
when ſhe was waited upon by Lord Lindſay, who, it is ſaid, with ; 
drawn dagger at her breaſt, compelled her to ſign a refignation of he 
crown to her infant ſon, who was crowned king of Scotland a fey 
Aa... are i Mo 
Soon after this tranſaction the earl of Murray, who had been the re: 
author of all theſe calamities, returned from France, to which county 
he had obtained leave to retire a ſhort time before the marriage of thi 
queen with Bothwell. His preſence gave ſuch a ſanction to all the ope 
rations of the faction, that little or no oppoſition could be made on thi 
part of Mary's adherents He was now within ſight of that obj: 
which had ſo long been his ambition, the acquiſition of ſoveragt 
power; but that he might not yet ſeem to take any indirect ſtep to ac 
quire it, he repaired to his unhappy ſiſter in her priſon, where, wit 
TCA or Murees 1... his ofual bypoerily and diſſembled friendſhip, h 
| goth | ee 5 prevailed upon her to preſs him to accept the re 
Scotland. gency of the kingdom; which he was at latt pa 
ed to conſent to, though he declared he had man 
reaſons againſt it, She would have had him promiſe to uſe his interel 
to procure her liberty, but this, he ſaid, was impoſſible ; all that h 
could do was, to promiſe that her life ſhould not be endangered. 
In the mean time, Bothwell was enduring all the diſgrace and mile 
that could befal a human creature. Though the rebellious nobles ha 
let him eſcape, when it was eaſily in their power to have taken bin 
they ſoon thought it neceſſary, to ſave appearances, by detaching ſhips! 
7 purſuit of him. For this purpoſe, Sir William Murray and Kircaldy 
Orange ſet out, and came upon him unexpectedly at Orkney, where h 
| had been obliged to turn pirate in order to ſubſiſt himſelf and bis ſol 
lowers. - Three of his ſhips were taken, but he himfelf made his clcaps 
Soon after, having ſeized a Turkiſh trader on the coaſt of Norway, 
was chaced and taken by two ſhips of war belonging to Denmark. 1 
followers were havged ; but Bothwell, being known by ſome Oct 
3 ö 7 Me „ - "mercnand 


— 


0 


>rchants; had his life ſpared; however, he was caſt into a dungeon; 
farray ſent commiſſioners to the king of Denmark to demand him as 


ded his requeſt. | 1 „ 
The earl of Murray, in the mean time, having got the whole power 


ted q the kingdom into his hands, ruled every thing with an abſolute ſway. 
ad of he parliament, obſequious to the wiſhes of him and the reſt of the con- 
em i irators, condemned the unhappy Mary unſeen and unheard ; and her 
he ty mics obtained a full pardon, not only for what they had done, but 
eaties r what they might do againſt her. Some letters, which they pre- 


nded to have intercepted from the queen to Bothwell, and which 


t time 

reache en her greateſt enemies could ſcarce find a plauſible reaſon for holding 
vith al genuine, Were declared to be in the higheſt degree authentic ; his 
d then tes were forfeited, and four of his ſervants, who had been convicted 
he uu being acceſſary to the king's death, were executed; but though all 


ethods were uſed to perſuade them to accuſe the queen, it was found 


obtain 
wpoflible to draw from them the ſmalleſt expreſſion implying her 


to a 


of con lt, On the contrary, when on the ſcaffold, they addreſſed them- 
Ives to the people, and proteſted before God and his angels, that 

t tine echwell had informed them, that the earls of Murray and Morton 

with re the contrivers of the king's murder. | 


of het 
2 tent 


The proceedings of the regent and his aſſociates had all along been 
) enormouſly wicked, that it was impoſſible for any perſon, endowed 
ih the ſmalleſt feeling of humanity, not to have compaſſion on the 
mappy Mary, and to be filled with abhorrence at her cruel perſecu- 
rs. A party had therefore begun to form in her | 
your; and ſhe herſelf made her eſcape from pri- 


the re; 
countri 


» of thi 


from priſon. 


he open in the beginning of May 1568, by means of a ES 
; on th ung gentleman, George Douglas, her keeper's brother, who had 
t object len in love with her. Having croſſed the lake in a boat, the queen 
weregdWJs received by Lord Seaton with a- choſen band of horſemen, by 


p to ze om ſhe was conducted to a place of ſafety. Here ſhe ſoon found, 


e, witli) the readineſs with which people repaired to her ſtandard, that the 
ſhip, ton were ill diſpoſed to ſupport her dignity. A conſiderable army 
. the e erefore was ſoon raiſed ; and on the other hand, the regent was by 
alt pea means backward in drawing forth his forces. The ſuperior {kill of 


d man 
; interel 
that h 
A 
d miſc 
bles hai 


-en hi 


e commanders, however, and valour of the ſoldiers on the part of the 
bels, ſoon gave a decided advantage in their fa- 


ar Glaſgow, The unfortunate queen fled towards 
e e where, notwithſtanding the repeated land. 
ances the had experienced of Elizabeth's enmity 


r ſhips em her greateſt enemy, 5 = 9 
rcaldy This raſh Rep was taken in ſpite of all the advice the queen's coun- 
here h lors could give her, and was executed with ſuch precipitation, that 
his ON Elizabeth herſelf was not appriſed of it till Mary was alteady in 
s elcapiFr dominions. Of this, however, ſhe was informed by an wie” a8 
ra), nas poſſible ; and Elizabeth, with matchlefs hypocriſy, cajoled the 
- * Mortunate princeſs with promiſes and offers of friendſhip, at the very 
cott | 


de that ſhe and her ſtatelmen had reſolved to confine her tor life. 


chants Q o 2 | | In 


re ©» wv 


ere he remained ten years, and at laſt died melancholy and diſtracted. 


priſoner 5 but he, treating him as a traitor and uſurper; totally diſre» 


The queen eſcapes | 


ur; and Mary's army was defeated at Langſide Nr mg tracy 
angſide, | 


ſhe flies into Eng- 


l treachery, ſhe reſolved to fly into England, and implore aſſiſtance 


In conſequence of this reſolution, Elizabeth by degrees began to aha 
1 of the friendſhip ſhe profeſſed. Mary could not be yg 
. ee mitted into the preſence of the queen of England, til 
Elizabeth. had cleared herſelf of the crimes laid to her charge. Fy 
this purpoſe a mock court of juſtice, conſiſting of dent 
and Enqliſn commiſſioners, was inſtituted; the moſt abſurd. obſtacles yer 
for ſome time thrown in the way of the trial; after it commenced, 
charges on the one part were incoherent, futile, and nugatory ; will 
on the other, the defences were full, clear, and explicit; and even aft 
all, nothing of any moment could be adduced againſt the Scottiſh pr 
ceſs, to the conviction of any reaſonable man. The concluſion of 1 
was, that Elizabeth told Murray and the reſt of his accomplices, th 
ſince they came into England they had done nothing that could te 
to impeach their honour as men, or their allegiance as ſubjeds; by 
that they had produced no information or evidence by which ſhe v 
entitled to conceive any bad opinion of the queen of Scots; and att 
fame time ſhe gave them liberty to depart into Scotland, though th 
fame liberty was denied to their ſovereign, whom fhe had now declare 
mnocent. | OI OY iP 
Thus was Mary finally left in the hands of her inveterate enemic 
who every day watched her more and more ſtrictly, and removed h 
from place to place, to prevent any poſſibility of eſcape. Scotland, 
the mean time, was in a moſt deplorable ſtate, being entirely in ſul 
jection to the regent, who often exerciſed his power with cruelty a 
oppreſſion. To him Elizabeth at laſt conſented to deliver up they 
fortunate Scottiſh princeſs, to be uſed entirely at his pleaſure, witho 
a ſingle ſtep being taken, or ſtipulation made in her favour. The er 
cution of this treaty, however, which in all probability would he 
Earl of Mur- proved fatal at that time to the queen, was prevented 
ray aſlaſſina- dhe aſſaſſination of the regent himſelf, who was Killed 
ted James Hamilton of Bothwel-haugh, in revenge for 0 
of Murray's adherents having turned his ( Hamilten 
wife out of doors naked, and in the night, which operated on her in fu 
a manner as to deprive her of reaſon. _ 5 
Murray was ſucceeded by Lennox, under whoſe adminiſtration n 
Miferable l. ters went on no better. The moſt dreadful confufon! 
35 „ed the whole kipgdom. Continual battles took place 
-Scotlznd. twixt the partiſans of Mary and thoſe of the nobles 
hes D one of which Lennox was defeated, taken priſoner, 1 
put to death. He was ſucceeded by the earl of Marr, who, dying 
melancholy in the year 1572, was ſucceeded by Morton, perhaps | 
worlt of the whole. By him the people were oppreſſed in the 
| intolerable manner, until at laſt he was compelled to reſign his ofice 
1577. His power, however, continued with little abatement till 
year 1579, when the king having taken the government into his 0 
| hands, he was tried for the murder of Darnley, condemned, and e 
cuted in the manner formerly mentioned. . . 


The elevation of king James for ſome time produced very little 3 
' * ration in the Scottiſh affairs. A conſpiracy was alrrol 
ſtantly formed for taking him priſoner, and detaimig! 
in captivity during pleaſure; and as this plot met“ 
the countenance of Elizabeth, it was ſoon cara 
bs | " ; | ex 


James taken 
priſoner, but 
releaſed. 


«cation; and the more effectually to ſecure their priſoner, the conſpi- 

tors compelled him to iſſue a proclamation, by which he tres 
winſelf at liberty. In this ſtate he continued till the year 1583, when 
he effected his eſcape from the conſpirators in the following manner. 
Having expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the caſtle of St Andrews, he was 
admitted; but Colonel Stewart, who commanded the caſtle, after ad- 
mitting a few of his retinue, commanded the gates to be ſhut; and a 
number of noblemen of the royal party being already in the caſtle, the 
conſpirators were excluded; and being vigorouſly proceeded againſt, were 
ſpon forced to fly into England, where Elizabeth as uſual protected them. 


dergy ; who, during the foregoing times of anarchy and confuſion, 
had aimed at nothing leſs than rendering themſelves entirely independ- 
ent of the civil power. After a vigorous ſtruggle, 
however, the power of royalty at laſt got the bet- 
ter, and they were forced to ſubmit. With reſpect 
to his unhappy mother, the advancement or the liberty of her ſon 
zvailed nothing. She had been cloſely confined, and removed from place 
to place; but James, inſtead of attempting any thing for her relief, 


His conteſt with 
the clergy. 


beth, or even taken part with her enemy againſt her. Mary had been 
wearied out with pretended negociations ; ſhe had been accuſed, had de- 
fended herſelf ; had been treated with every kind of indignity, and aſ- 
ſalins had even been hired to murder her. In this miſerable ſituation 
ſhe had frequently joined in ſehemes to procure her own liberty, by 
means of her influence with ſome of the powerful ſubjects of England. 
The diſcovery of theſe by Elizabeth's watchful minifterg had ſtill ren- 
dered her fituation worſe ; and by the failure of a ſcheme of this kind 
in 1572, joined to the abhorrence of the Romiſh religion, occaſioned 


utterly ruined. From this time, Elizabeth had reſolved to put her to 
death, but could find no plauſible reaſon until 158 7. The queen of 


n a conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth; and though the rm 
proofs were of the moſt equivocal kind, ſhe was 2 bo aa 
condemned to be beheaded. Her execution was of Elizabeth. 


delayed for ſome. time through the irreſolution, re- 


of 2 crowned head, but of a woman, or a human creature. Mary 
lulered with great conſtancy, and by her death left an indelible ſtain 
on the honour both of Scotland and England, never to be effaced while 
theſe tranſactions are recorded; inſomuch, that Mr Whitaker, the lateſt 
nquirer into theſe matters, tells us, that “he bluſhes, as an Engliſli- 
* to think it ſhould have been an Engliſh queen who could do 
8 „„ „ . 
Such inhuman proceedings could not but excite, in the breaſt of 
ery true Scotſman, the utmoſt indignation, and a deſire of making 
lie tyrannical and cruel princeſs pay dear for her perfidy. The king 
deed was ſtrongly ſolicited by many of his nobles to declare War in- 
ſantly; and one of them appeared before him in complete armour, 
lwing that this was the only proper mourning to be worn for his _ 
e . er. 


The releaſe of the king was followed by a long conteſt with the 


had conſtantly ſuffered himſelf to be the dupe of the artifices of Eliza- 


by the dreadful maſſacre of the Proteſtants in France, her affairs were 


Scots was now accuſed of having been concerned, with one Babington, 


morſe, or diſſimulation of Elizabeth, who, throughout the whole of 
tis infamous buſineſs, had manifeſted a diſpoſition unworthy not only 
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a „ tber. That puſillanimous and ſpiritleſs pi 
prog ben go” hag however, not only ſhewed very little concern ek 
mother's death. | death, but was ſoon reconciled to Elizabeth, and- 

even expreſſed his happineſs, in letters to her, that 
his blood was not Z4inted by the execution of his mother in ſuch a mar. 
ner as to exclude him from the ſucceſſion to the crown of England. 
This appeared indeed to have been the heigbt of his ambition; on 
the death ef Elizabeth, he accordingly aſcended the Englith throne; 
and ever ſince that time the two kingdoms, though not incorporated 
into one till the year 1707, have been ſubject to the ſame. ſovereign, 
95 Ibis acceſſion of power to the ſovereign, though 
-- Pngland ifdvan. it might augment his magnificence, proved of the 
' tageous to Scot- greateſt detriment to the country he had left. The 
land. removal of the ſeat of government to England gate 
2 at fatal check to trade; occaſioned a negle& of agr. 
culture; and, in fact, reduced Scotland to the ſtate of a province of 
England; and as the ſame cauſes have ſtill continued to operate ever 
fince, it muſt ſtill continue in the ſame humiliated. condition. The rx 
pid progreſs which improvements have made ſince the Union is no 
proof to the contrary ;. for it is. evident, that the continued drain of 
money from Scotland to England muit occaſion a general poverty 
throughout the country, and, in. the moſt effectual manner, prevent 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures or commerce on any ſolid and perma- 
nent foundation. Since the acceſſion of James to the throne of England, 
the hiſtory of both nations becomes the ſame; and the remaining 
part of that of Scotland will be given along with the hiſtory of Eng: 
land. d EF iy NE IR dE NN 


ENGLAND: 


tas 1 THIS kingdom, including the principaity 
Station and Exfent, T% Wales, occupies . diviſion 
ef the iſland of Britain, extending from 49* 50 to 5 5˙ 40“ of north lat 
and from 1* 4c/ eaſt to 6* 200 of welt longitude ; the length about 420 
miles from north to ſouth, and 300 where broadeſt, from eaſt to welt. 
Its ſuperficial extent is about ze, oco ſquare miles. 
Boundaries and Climate. England is bounded on the eaſt by the 
German Ocean; on the weſt by St George's Channel; on-the fouth by 
the Engliſh Channel; and on the north by Scotland. By reaſon of is 
inſular ſituation, the air is much milder in England than on the continent, 
and in compariſon of other places, where the productions of the earth 
are apt to be defixoyed both by the heats of ſummer, and intenſe colds © 
winter, it enjoys almoſt a perpetual verdure. The weather, however, 1s 
very variable and uncertain, and in ſome places the inhabitants are ſub- 
zeRed to agues, by reaſon of its dampnels ; though, in general, the 
climate is healthy, and many of the inhabitants, eſpecially where the 
air is dry, are very long- lived. The longeſt day in the — 
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ENGLAND. agg 
parts of England is about 175 hours; the ſhorteſt in the ſouthern about 
s and Diviſions. The kingdom of England was known to the 
new that it was an iſland, or before they had any communication with. 
the name was extended to the whole iſland; but that of England, or any 
ather word reſembling it, is of much later date. With regard to the 
etymology of Britannia, ſome derive it from the two Phanician words, 


the merchants 'of that country with the ſouthern parts of Britain for 


habitants being remarkable for painting or ſtaining their bodies. Nei- 


ſme derived from one in the Celtic language, ſignifying a level coun- 


he Angles, who came over with the Saxons, and founded one of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Another etymology ſtill remains, viz. 
hat the word England is only a corruption of Egbert, Land, from Eg- 
bert the firſt monarch, who had the whole kingdom of England under 
his juriſdiction. This, indeed, ſeems by no means improbable ; for it 
; dificult to ſhew why it ſhould have been called the land of the Angler, 
nore than that of the Saxons, Britons, or Romans; all of whom poſ- 
ſed part of the country, the Romans indeed being for ſome time 


0 unite all the ſeven Saxon kingdoms under himſelf, it was natural to 


ry of ſtrangers; becauſe the Belgic Gauls, who invaded the iſland, 
Ind vere driven into Wales by the Romans, were ſtrangers to the an- 
ent natives. . 8 5 | . 

England has been variouſly divided, according to the fancy or con- 
enency of thoſe who poſſeſſed it. The ancient diviſions by the Britons, 
lomans, and Saxons, ſhall be related under the hiſtory of the kingdoms. 


i preſent it is divided into the following counties. | 


om its firuation to the northward of the river Humber. It is bounded 
n the north by the river Tweed, which ſeparates it from Scotland ; on 


at of land; the air is healthy, and the inhabitants live to a great age; 


bore fertile. 


ilk by Durham and Weſtmoreland. The air is colder than in Nor- 
mherlang, and the country is better fitted for paſturage than corn. 
+ We/imor-l2nd, is bounded on the north and north-welt by Cumber- 


ancient Romans by the name of Britannia, or Britain, long before they 
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the northern parts of it. When the diſcovery was made by Agricola, 


5 


Barat Anac, or the Land of Tin, on account of the trade carried on by 


we ſake of the tin it produced. Camden ſuppoſes it to be derived 
from the word Brit, which ſignifies painted or (tained ; the ancient in- 


ther of theſe etymologies, however, ſeem very probable ; nor are the - 
atiquarians at all agreed upon the ſubject. The word England is by 


try by others it is ſuppoſed to be derived from Anglen, the country of 


maſters of the whole, as well the Britons ; but as Egbert found means 
al the whole country, when thus united, ZEgbert's Land. With regard to 


Wie ſouth-weſtern diviſion, named Wales, it is conjectured, but with what 
utice we pretend not to ſay, that the word ſignifies the land or coun- 


L N:-thumberland, formerly a diſtin& kingdom, and taking its name 


e fouth by the rivers Tyne and Derwent, which divide it from the 
itopric of Durham; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; and on the - 
it by part of Cumberland and Scotland. The climate is more tem- 

Fate than ſome of the ſouthern counties, where there is a greater ex- 


e weſtern part is heathy, mountainous, and barren, but the eaſtern 


a. Cumberland, is bounded on the north by Scotland on the welt by 
Iriſh ſea ; on the ſouth by Lancaſhire; and on the eaſt and ſouth- 


land; 
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land; on the eaſt and north-eaſt by the biſhopric of Durham and pan 
of Yorkſhire ; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Lancaſhire, Ihe 
air is healthy, but cold, and the inhabitants live to a great age. It i 
divided into the baronies of Kendal and Weſtmoreland; the former 
2 mountainous, the latter a level country 13 
3. Durham, is bounded on the north by the river Tyne, which ſe. 
parates it from Northumberland; on the weſt by Cumberland and 
Westmoreland ; on the eaſt by the German Ocean; and on the ſouth by 
the river Tees, which ſeparates it from Yorkſhire. The air is mild and 
temperate, and the ſoil fertile in the ſouthern part. 
5. Lancaſbire, bounded on the north by Cumberland and Weſtmore. 
land; on the ſouth by Cheſhire; on the weſt by the Iriſh Sea; and on 
the eaſt by Yorkſhire. , The air is better here than in ſome maritime 
provinces, though there are ſome fens which render their neighbour. 
hood unwholeſome, and ſubject the inhabitants to fevers and ague, 
In this county are the towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool, the former 
laid to contain 50, oco inhabitants, and the latter reckoned the third ſea- 
port town in Britain. This county produces plenty of proviſions of all 
kinds, as well as fine pit-coal and fan. 
6. 7orkhire, the largeſt county in England, is bounded on the north 
by Weſtmoreland and the biſhopric of Durham; on the eaſt by the Ger. 
man Ocean; on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lin- 
colnſhire; and on the weft by Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. It is divided 
into three parts, called the North, Eaſt, and Weſt Ridings; of which 
the firſt is the moſt fruitful, as well as the moſt healthy; the Welk 
_ Riding is hilly, and not very fertile; and the Eaſt Riding, though 
more fertile, is unhealthy, by reaſon of the vapours ariſing from the 


great mouth of the river Humber | | 
7. Cheſhire, is bounded on the north by the river Merſey, which ſepa 
rates it from Lancaſhire ; on the north-weſt by the Iriſh Sea; on the 
weft by Denbighſhire and Flintſhire ; and on the ſouth by Staffordſhire 
The air and ſoil of this county are excellent; the men are remarkabl 
for their longevity, and the women for their beauty. 5 
8. Derbyſhire, is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt by 
Vottinghamſhire ; on the weſt by Cheſhire and Staffordſhire ; and ot 
the ſouth it touches Warwickſhire. Part of it, called the Peat, is ver 
mountainous and rugged, and among the mountains the air 1s ve 
ſharp; but muck more mild in the eaſtern parts which are level. 
9. Nottinghamſhire, is bounded on the north by Yorkſhire ; on th 
eaſt by Lincolnthire ; on the weſt by Derbyſhire ; and on the ſouth b 
Leiceſterſhire. The air is healthy, and the ſoil in general fruitful, ex 
oepting in the northern parts, where the ground is covered with wo0 
This county is remarkable for containing Sherwood foreſt, former 
. the ſcene of Robin een 88 
10. Lincolnſbire, has Yorkſhire on the north; part of the ſame coun! 
on the eaſt ; Nottinghamſhire and Leiceſterſhire on the welt ; and Nort 
amptonſhire on the ſouth. It is divided into three parts, Keſtera 
Lindſay, and Holland. The laſt is full of fens, and therefore ver? u 
healthy as well as unfruitful in corn ; and this unhealthineſs, indeed, 
ſome meaſure pervades the whole county; the weſtern part, Kelteval 
has the pureſt air. The Lincolnſhire paſfures, however, are exceliel 
and the cattle large and fat. | 3 2 
Ne bropfhire, is bounded on the caſt by Staffordſhire ; on the l 


= 
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p Denbigh and Montgomeryſhires ; on the ſouth by Radnor, Here- 
nd, and Worcelterſhires 3 and on the north by Cheſhire. On the _ 
arts, the air is ſharper, and the ſoil leſs fertile than in the others, thoug 
e paſture is every where excellent, and good crops of corn are yield- 
in many places. 1 | WE . V | 
12. Staffordſhire, is bounded on the north, north-weſt, and north-eaſt, 
7 Cheſhire and Derbyſhire ; on the ſouth by Warwick and Worceſter- 
ire; and on the welt by Shropſhire. The air is cold, but the foil is 
&rtile both in corn and paſture. + DE LL TI 833 
14. Leiceſterſhire, '1is bounded on the north by Derby and Notting 
mſhires; on the eaſt by thoſe of Lincoln and Rutland; on the weſt 
Fr Warwickſhire; and on the ſouth terminating in a point at che bound- 
ry between Northampton and Warwickſhires. The climate is very 
00d, and the ſoil fertile both in corn and paſture, and remarkable eſ- 


4 


ecially for producing the beſt kind of beans. _ „5 5 
14. Rutlandſhire, the ſmalleſt county in England, is bounded on the 
"th and ſouth-ealt by Northamptonſhire ; and on the north by Lin- 
olaſhire ; on the welt by Leiceſterſhire. It is an healthy, pleaſant, and 
rtile country, abounding both in corn and paſture...  _ - 
15. Herefordf/hire, is bounded on the north by Shropſhire ; on the 
buth by Monmouthſhire ; on the eaſt by Worceſter and Glouceſter- 
hires ; and on the welt by Radnorſhire. The air is healthy and the 
ſoil fertile. | i . „„ 
10. Worceſterſhire has Staffordſhire on the north; Warwickſhire on 
te eaſt and north eaſt; Shropſhire and Herefordſhire on the weſt; and 
louceſterſhire on the ſouth. - The air and ſoil reſemble the former. 
17. Warwickfhire, is bounded on the north by Staffordſhire; on the 
mth by Glouceſterſkire ; on the ſouth-eaſt by Oxfordſhire z and on the 
reſt by Worceſterſhire. The ſoil is very fertile, eſpecially in paſture; 
ormerly it abounded much in wood, but the vaſt conſumption of it by 
the iron works have thinned the foreſts, and rendered the air more 
arkabl healthy. N . | WE ME ned pon dy | 

L 18. Northamptonſhire, by reaſon of its great length in proportion to 
eat e breadth, borders on more counties than any other in England. It 
and ol: ſurrounded by Leicefter, Rutland, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
15 ver Warwick, and Oxfordſhires. The air is good and the foi] fertile. 
15 ver 10. Huntingdonſhire, is bounded on the north and wett by Northamp- 
i onlhire; on the eaſt by Cambridgeſhire; and on the ſouth by Bedford- 
on bre. The. ſoil is extremely fertile, but the air in ſome places un- 
outh healthy, by reaſon of the ſtagnant waters which abound there. 

ful, ex 20. Cambridgefhire, is bounded on the north by Lincolnſhire; on the 
h woe by Norfolk and Suffolk; on the welt by Huntingdon and Bedford; 
01 mend on the ſouth by Eſſex and Hartfordſhire. The foil is fruiiful, but 
| the air unhealthy, on account of the fens which abound 1n the country. 
> Count 21. Norfolk, is bounded on the north and eaſt by the German ocean; 
Vorige the welt by Cambridge and Lincolnthires ; and on the ſouth by Suf- 
eltern. The inland parts are reckoned very healthy, but the climate in 
ver) u neral is colder, and the ſeaſons more backward than in ſome other 
deed, wunties. The ſoil is thought to be more various than in any other part 
Gl England of equal extent. t 5 e 

xcellel 22. Sul, has on the north the rivers Ouſe and the leſſer Waveney, 
Mich part it from Norfolk; the German ocean on the eaſt; and Eſſex 
M the ſouth, It is fertile both in corn and paſtures. _ 
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23. Glouerſterſhire, is bounded: on the north by Worceſter and wa deo 
wickſhires; on the eaſt by Oxford; on the weſt by Hereford a8 
Monmouthſhires; and on the fouth by Wiltſhire and Somerſyſ 
Some parts of it are hilly and woody, but others very fertile. It i; 4 
2 into three parts, the Cateſwold, the Vale, and the foreſt q 

24. Orſhrdſhirs, has Warwick and Northamptonſhire on the north 
Buckingham on the eaft ; and Berkſhire on the ſouth; 4 ſmall pan d 
it alſo touches Wiltſhire on the ſouth-eaſt. The air is very healthy, yh 
foil fruitful, and highly cultivated. „ 

25. Buckinghamſhire, is bounded on the north by Northampton; 9 
the weit by Oxford ; on the ſouth by Berkfhire and Middleſex ; and on 
the eaſt by Hartford and Bedford, The air is very healthy, and thy 
foil fruitful ; the cattle being remarkably fine, even to a proverb. 

26. Bedfordſhire, is bounded on the north by Huntingdon; on the 
ſouth by Hartford; on the eaſt by Cambridge; and on the weſt by Buck 
mgham. The ſoil is extremely fertile. F 

27. Hartfordſhire, has Bedford and Buckingham on the north-well 
and welt; Middleſex on the ſouth ; and Efſex on the eaſt. The airig 
very healthy, inſomuch, that it is ſometimes preſeribed by phyſicians to 
valetudinary people; and the ſoil is like wiſe extremely fertile. 

28. Eſex, is ſeparated on the north, by the river Stour, from Can 
bridge and Suffolk; on the ſouth it is bounded by the Thames; on thi 
eait by the German ocean; and on the welt by Hartferdſhire and Mid 
dleſe x. The ſoil of this county is extremely fruitful ; but the air un 
healthy in an equal proportion; though ſome of the higher parts 1 
leſs ſo than the reſt. d Ld ia 

29. Somerſet/hire, is bounded on the north by the Briſtol Channel ati 
part of Glouceſterſhire ; on the eaſt by Wiltſhire 5 on the weſt by Devon 
tire; and on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire. Both air and foil of this com 

%%% Z ¼ c 1 OW 

30. Wilt/hire, is bounded on the north by Glouceſter and Oxford; ot 
the welt by Somerſet ; and on the ſouth and eaft by Dorſet, Hamp 
ſhire, and Berkſhire. The air is healthy, and the ſoil extremely fertile 

both in corn and paſture. SE | 
31. Berkſhire, has Oxford and Buckingham on the north; Hamę 
hire on the ſouth ; and Middleſex and Surtey on the eaſt, 

32. Middleſex, which contains the city of London, is but a {mal 
county; but the ſoil is extremely fruitful, and the air very healthy. 
33. Cormuall, the fouth-weſt promontory of the iſland, is furrounce 
on all ſides by the ſea, excepting the ealt, where it is bounded by De 
vonſhire. The climate is cold and moiſt, and the ſoil not very frütful. 
3324. Devonſhire, is bounded on the north by Briſtol Channel; ou fl 
fouth by the Atlantic ocean; on the weſt by Cornwall; and on the cal 
by Somerſetſhire and Dorſetfhire. This county is remarkable for thi 
quantity of apples it produces. %% . 
335. Derſelſbire, is bounded on the north by Somerſet and Wiliſhires 
on the ſouth by the Atlantic occan ; on the weſt by Devonſhire; and * 
the eaſt by Hampſhire, It is a rich, fertile, and pleaſant countrv, prodi 
cing all the neceſſaries of life in great abundance. * 

20 Hampſhire, is bounded on the north by Berkſhire; on the fou b 
the Britiſh Channel; on the weſt by Wiltſhire and Dorletibue; 
ch 120 gat bY Sutrey and Suſſex. The forl is exceedingly fertile, * 
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leon and paſture. The Iſle of Wight is ſeparated from the ſouthern 
un of this county by @ narrow channel, and the fertility of the iſland 
ad to be { great, that one year's crop will generally anſwer the con- 
notion of ſeven. It is 24 miles long, and 16 broad. ; 
37 $yrre;y is bounded on the north by the river Thames, which parts 
from Middleſex 3 on the weſt by Berkſhire and Hamplhire ; on the 
oth by Suſſex ; and on the eaſt by Kent. The air is very pleaſant, 
«d the ſoil about the borders very fertile; but in the internal parts 
ry beathy and barren, = CRE on 
8. Sufex, is bounded on the north by Surrey; on the ſouth by the 
dul Channel; on the weſt by Hampſhire ; and on the eait by Kent. 
The air is healthy, and the ſoil extremely fertile. 5 
19. Kent, has the river Thames on the north; Suſſex on the ſonth 3 
rrey-op the welt ; and the Britiſh Channel on the eaſt. The air is ſuffi- 
ently wholeſome in the internal parts, but not ſo upon the ſea- coaſts; the 
in general is very fertile. A conſiderable part of this county was 
medy overſpread by the ſea, and is now known by the name of the 
arm Sandes e „ 3 
0% Monmonuth/bire, formerly a part of Wales, but now included 


the fouth by the river Severn ; on the welt by the counties of Breck- 
uk and Glamorgan ; and on the eaſt by Glouceſter. . The air is 
wy healthy, but the country is hilly and woody; though the valleys 
mduce plenty of corn, and the hills yield excellent paſture for cattle 
Theſe forty counties contain all that is properly called England, the 
l belonging to the principality of Wales. we K 
 Refides this diviſion into counties, England is alſo divided into Cir- 


mber of counties. The circuits have their name from the annual 
urneys of the judges who adminiſter juſtice in places at a diſtance 
; on the capital. Middleſex and Chethire are not included in any of 
ana circuits. . Wales, being a principality of itſelf, has four circuits of 
ertile Own ON 1 3 e 


[amp in England and Wales, called counties cofporate, to which par- 
knent has granted the privileges and juriſdictions of the other coun» 
s. Of this kind are the cities of London, York, Cheſter, Briitol, 
; leter, Norwich, Worcelter, Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle 
unde”; In ſpeaking of towns, we muſt diſtinguiſh between a 


ſmal 


y De rourh and! a city; every borough or city being a town, though | 
irful, fer town is not a borough or city. A borough has its name from 


1 the eng burgefſes to parliament ; and the not ſending of theſe makes 
ne ea dilinRion between a village-town and borough or city. A city is 
or th "guiſhed from a common borough by having at preſent, or at leait 

| me formerly had a biſhop. That is alſo called a city which has 
nd , Seaſent, Soil, and Water. The air and ſeaſons of England are 
prodi leedingly variable and uncertain, ſeemingly more ſo than in Scotland. 
us may be owing to its greater extent, by which it is ſometimes in- 
ah bis! to aſſume the ſettled and tranquil diſpoũtion of the atmoſphere 
; a0 1 continents, when, on a ſudden, the inſular ſituation overturns 
«, bot  Widle, and produces violent ſtorms, or the moſt capricious and uncx- 


| 


wong the Engliſh counties, is bounded on the porth by Herefordlhire z 


itr, of which there are only ſix, and of conſequence each contains 4 


There are, beGdes the counties above deſcribed, certain diſtricts, 
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pected changes of weather. Indeed, if we compare the accounts ut 

liſhed in the newſpapers of the florms of extraordinary violence wh 

happen in Scotland and in England, we ſhall find water-ſpouts, ing the 1 

dations, violent hail, thunder and lightning, &c. much more co 


mon, as well as injurious, in England than in Scotland; ſo that, it dg 
point of climate, the advantage ſeems to lie on the ſide of the latte ties 
| Even the Engliſh themſelves "OWN their climate to be ſo capricious ant he at 
| unhealthy, that they are often obliged to fly from it to ſome foren chant 
ſl country, in order to recover or preſerve their health. The Sprit ning 
l ſometimes begins in February, and ſometimes not till the month; Hou 

: i April; Dont Koft is often met with in May; the beginning of June 
| 1 ſometimes as cold as December, and at others as warm as in Italy exact 
A even Auguli frequently changes from heat to cold ; fo that it is fu eds 


1 the months of September and October are the two moſt agreeable j 5 4 
1 the wliole year. Hence the climate of England is extremely diſagreq that 1 
= able to foreigners, who frequently beſtow very hard names upon In dr 
| Some apologies have been made by thoſe who think it neceſſary to ext 
their country, at all cvents, above every other in the world; of wh 
we ſhall take that of Charles II. as being ſupported by royal author ac 
and conſequently the moſt concluſive. 4 1 muſt needs add one thin 
fays Sir William Temple, (Miſcellan, part II.) in favour of our e High 
mate, which I heard the king ſay, and I thought new and right, a ery 
truely like a king of England, that loved and eſteemed his own coy lane. 
try. It was in reply to ſome company that were reviling our clima . mii 
and extolling thoſe of Italy and Spain, or at leaſt of France. Ha th 
ſaid he thought that was the belt climate where he could be abroad unc 
the air with pleaſure, or at leaſt, without trouble or inconvenien be b 
the molt days of the year, and the moſt hours in the day; and this are re 
_ thought he could he in England more than in any country he knew an) 
Europe. And, I believe, adds Sir William, it is true, not only of n V0 
hot and the cold, but even of our neighbours in France and the L oun 
Countries themſelves, where the heats or the colds, and changes of f wiel 
ſons are leſs moderate than with us.  _ | 
Without ſpending more time on this ſubject, we may obſerve, n W 
the greateſt argument againſt the goodneſs of a climate, or any thi_Mite \\ 
elſe, is to make an apobgy for it. The great height to which agricl | 
ture is carried in England is an argument againſt the goodneſs of! eie 
ſoil; and the bringing of exotic plants to perfection only thews wh 
may be done by labour and pains. No perſon will pretend to fay, 
an ignorant barbarian of Morocco is equally well ſkilled in «gricultt 
with a judicious Englith farmer; yet, if we may believe Mr Cher 
the lands of theſe ſame barbarians produce, in the worſt ſeaſons, thi | 
and in the beſt, ſixty-fold. What would they not yield if agricultu * 
were brought to as much perfection in Morocco as in England! | gele 
obſerved, however, that the uncertainty of the Engliſh climate 1 1 
any obſtacle to the fertility of the ground, and that a fortnight er ty 
weeks generally make up the difference with regard to the fruits of 1 
carth. A large quantity of grain is exported from England, though 
does not appear that the country has a great deal to {pare ; and from. 
vaſt increaſe of exportation ariſing from imprudence, or rather ava 
the price is always high, and frequently raiſed to ſuch a degree, 
the poor are in a ſtarving condition. ES 1 9 


No country is better ſupplied with water, in moſt places, than * 
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: On ſome high grounds, indeed, there is a ſcarcity of water, and 
he inhabitants are obliged to dig very deep wells. Mineral waters are 
p great requeſt throughout the kingdom, and thoſe of Bath, Tun- 
ridge, Scarborough, &c. have been preatly celebrated ; though it is 
ccedingly probable that the cures performed at theſe places ought to 
e attributed to the increaſed exerciſe uſed by the patient, or to a 


at, ut 
alte 


S An 5 „1. . | | 0 
rei change of air, which laſt is often known to be of great efficacy in cu- 
pri ing diſeaſes without any other aſſiſtance. A very ſtrong argument in 
nth four of this opinion is, that though, by the late improvements in 


ne 1 1 ; 

Italy matneſs, theſe artificial ones are never attended with ſuch good ef- 
eas as the natural ones. Sex-water is very frequently uſed by the Englitk 
ble : a bach; and fuch is the delicacy, or the affectation of the people, 
agree bat many of them pretend that they can diſcover the difference, both 
on! n drinking and bathing, between the water of one coaſt and another! 


etc 

* dow don in Wales were till lately reckoned the higheſt in Britain; but, 
„cri aaual menſuration, have been found inferior in this reſpect to Shiebal- 
thing uon in Perthſhire in Scotland; and probably to many others in the 
ir e Eightands of that country. The Cheviot hills. in Northumberland are 


t, ul ery high, inſomuch, that one of them, which, to a ſpeQator at a di- 
cou lance, ſeems to terminate in a point, is yet found to have a plain about 
imat mile and an half in circumference on the top, with a pool of water 
Ha the middle. From the top of this hill there is a proſpect of 50 miles 
wund. Theſe hills are alſo remarkable for being the ſcene of action in 
the ballad of Chevy Chace. The mountains of the Peak in Derby hire 
we remarkable for their rugged and rocky appearance, and likewiſe for 
many ſurpriſing caverns they contain. The mountain of Ingleborough 
n Yorkſhire is likewiſe remarkable in this reſpect ; and in many of thele 


which ſtreams of water precipitate themſelves, and are ſeen no more. 
belides theſe, the Endla in Lancaſhire, the Malvern and Cheltem hills 
n Worceſter and Buckinghamſhires, the Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, 
the Wrekin in Shropſhire, &c. are all deſerving of notice. 


Height of ſome of the moſt remarkable hills above the level of the ſea. 
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beautiful; though this, as has already been ſaid, mult be owing to tie 
[Ficelive cultivation beſtowed upon it, rather than ro any natural tertility 
of the ſoil; and an invincible proof of this is, that many of the coun- 
les of England, naturally the moſt barren, are made, by means of the 


Piration beſtowed upon them, to exhibit the moſt beautiful prot: 


1 a; though many of the ſprings have an evident mineral impregna- 


chemiſtry, we are now able to compole any mineral water with grear 


Mountains,. and general Appearance of the Country. The mountains of 


mountains are very deep and unfathomable holes called Swallows, into 
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With regard to the face of the country, it is in general exceedingly 
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renceſter; thence it proceeds by Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, Read 
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- Laker and Rivers. The lakes in England were formerly numetoi 
but have moſtly been drained, and are now: called Heres; and a ſe Wat 
ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire are known by the name of Deraent IÞ 41, ＋ 
SBeveral of theſe in Cumberland abound with fiſh ; and Winander Mr, ſt d 
in Weſtmoreland, has thoſe excellent filth called Char, imagined {, 
ſome time to be peculiar to it. Whittleſea Mere in Huntingdonſhire ; 49 


about fix miles long and three broad, and has the remarkable propeny 3 
ot being violently agitated by the lighteſt breeze of wind, or even with 1 


out any wind at all. 25 eee he 
The largeſt river in England, the Thames, and which the vanity of Eg 4 
liſh authors has prompted to ſtile, © perhaps the nobleſt in the world,” n h 
| ſes on the borders of Glouceſterthire, to the fouth-welt of the city of (+ op 
fill re 
Wes | 
habit 
hers ol 


ing, Marlow, Windfor, and Kingſton. Here it formerly met the tide 
but ſince the building of Weſtminſter bridge, this is faid to flow y 
higher than Richmond; from thence, paſſing by the metropolis, j 
widens its channel confiderably, fo as to be navigable tor large ſhips 
and at lait falls into the fea at the Nore. For many ages this river ha 
only two bridges, viz. thoſe of London and Kingſton; but man 
__ ®thers have lately been erected, as at Kew, Richmond, Hampton-Coun 
Walton, Batterſea, Blackfriars, and Weſtminſter; and others ary 
projected. C „„ 
Next to the Thames, the Severn is reckoned the moſt important riye 
in England. It riſes at che mountains of Plinlimmon, in North Wale 
from whence it runs with a very rapid courſe to Welſh Pool, where 
becomes navigable. Continuing its courſe eattward, it viſits Shrewſbury 
then taking a ſoutherly courſe, it paſſes by Bridgenortb, Worcelter 
Tewkſbury, and at Gloucefter, it takes a ſouth-eaſt direction; it diſcharge 
itſelf by the Briſtol channel into the ocean, having received two othe 
rivers, the Wye and the Uſtre. The large ſhips, which cannot get vj 
to Briſtol, lie at the mouth of the river. The Trent riſes in Stafford 
ſhire, and running ſouthward by Newcaſtle under Lyne, divides thy 
county into two parts; after which, taking a north- eaſt courſe on tat 
confines of Derbyſhire, it runs through the whole county of Notting 
ham to Lincolnſhire ; and being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral othe 
rivers, forms at laſt that large collection of water called the Humber 
which falls into the ſea to the ſouth-eaſt of Hall. This river is reckon 
ed the fourth in magnitude to the Thames, and runs more than 208. .. 
miles before it falls into the Humber. It is needleſs to enter into an | 
farther deſcription of the Engliſh rivers, as the courſe of them can 
ſo eaſily traced on the map. Several of them go by the name of Ouſe 
which in the Gaelic language ſignifies water; and moſt of them avoun 
With fich of various kinds. The river Eden in Cumberland has that de 
licious kind called the Char, which are potted and ſent all over England 
as. a delicacy ; near the mouth of a brook called Irt in this country al 
found abundance of pearl muſcles; and the river Derwent, which run hens 
through the middle of it, is remarkable for the number of its {almol 
In the middle of the river Were, in the county of Durham, is a f 
ſpring, which, when the river is not ſwelled by rains, bubbles up f 
ſeveral yards round. The river Dove in Derbyſhire has a bluiſh colo 
from whence its name ſeems to have been derived. It abounds alſo wit pt of 
a particular kind of fiſh, called G-ailings, and by its inundations emiche 
the adjacent grounds, like the rivers in tropical climates. . 
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Waveney, and Lare, in Norfolk, are particularly famous for their ex- 
wilt perch 5 and the His and Charwel of Oxfordfhire are remarkable 
tt heir encellent fiſh, as well as ſeveral ſmaller fireams with which the 
uotty is Wateted. In Somerſetſhire there is a river named Avon, 
eh {warms With a ſpecies of fiſh named Elvuer, to ſuch a degree, that 
+ ſythetitfies looks black with them. Thefe are a diminutive ſpecies of 
ls, about the thickneſs of a gooſe quill. When taken they are made to 
al their fleinis by a particular management, after which they are knead- 
Liinto àa Kind of cake, and fried. | 5 tan 


was much uſed for building; and ſome beams of cheſnut are {aid to be 
vl remaining in houſes, though upwards of 600 years old. By de- 
res the Woods Were cut down, and the country generally rendered 
abicable 3 but on the acceſſion of William the Conqueror, great num» 
ders of the inhabitants were turned out of their houſes, and the country 
nopulated, in order to indulge the prince in his paſſion for hunting. 
bf degrees theſe foreſts became ſo extenſive, that it was neceſſary to 


pole the juſtices in Eyre, ſo named from their fitting in the open air, 
ere firſt appointed. This took place about the time that Magna Char- 
was obtained ; but ſince that period the increaſe of arts and civiliza- 


ir, jm has produced a proportionable diminution of number, and decay of 
aeg in the fore its; ſo that out of 69, there now only remain Sherwood, 


. hein, Windſor, and New Foreſts. The wood produced by theſe was 
| * Mpple, beech, poplar, walnut-trees, aſh, elm, oak, &c. „ 
ei Mineral und Metallic Productiont. Coal is met with in great plenty 


arg many counties, particularly in Northumberland, Cumberland, Lan- 


* kldrons are ſhipped of antwally for Londen. Coal, indeed, is met 
: | thin many places much nearer the metropolis; but it is thought pro- 
1 9 ſupply it from this remote quarter, in order to encourage the nur- 


n of ſenmen. The exportation of coal to other countries is likewiſe 
ſaluable article of the Engliſh commerce. Ihe moſt noted metallic 
is are the tin and copper mines of Cornwall, which are ſaid to em- 
0 100,600 people. Theſe mines ſeem to be inexhauſtible, as they 
fe known to the Greeks and Phœnicians ſeveral ages before the Chri- 
2 an Ara, and have probably been worked without intermiſſion ever 
en It is remarkable that tin is a metal found in fewer places of the 
© uſe © than almoſt any other, and the mines of Cornwall ſeem to be ca- 
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10 aan ct Lend, as, it is thought, would be ſufficient to ſupply the CO 


enrich Mt of the whole world. Lead ore is met with in feveral counties, 
\e Ouſt particularly in the mountains of the Peat in Derbyſhire, The Enge 


ding the con 


lndertook to export a great quantity of it. The tin works are regu- 
kd by laws of their own, called ſtannary ; and the miners have par- 


las yielded great quantities of fine copper. Mines of copper are 


ns 18 . 7 „ 1 : - 7 
VTaveneſ kad abounds ja ſilver, for extracting which there are many works 


i 


Words and Foreſts. Anciently England contained a great many woods 
if cheſnut- trees, the timber of which, being in a manner incorruptible, 


th a code of laws by which they might be governed, and for this 


lire, Yorkfhire, &c. from the firſt of which upwards of 600, oo 


dle of bene 4lmoſt the whole world with it; as of late, notwith- 
umpt of almoſt all Europe, there was ſo much tin on | 
id, that the miners were almoſt ſtarving, until the Eaſt India Compa- 


weuts and privileges peculiar to themſelves. A copper ore, called 
dic, has alſo been found in the mines of tin, and for near a century 


We met with in Cumberland; and that county affords ſuch quan- 
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in different parts of the kingdom. Iron ore abounds throughout the 
kingdom, and there are many great iron works in Warwickſhire aud 


and even materials for porcelain, have lately been diſcovered. In Dor 


ductions of foreign countries are now brought almoſt to as great pe 
_ fatfron are likewiſe cultivated with great ſucceſs, as well as wood f 
Apples abound in Devonthire and Herefordſhire te ſuch a degree, th; 


colic, taken notice of by phyſicians under the name of the Devonſhi 


Found proper for making wine; however, in ſome parts of the coun 


_ riority in a great meaſure to the exceſſive pains taken to procure 


* 
% 


Suſſex. Fullers earth, marble, ſtones for building, clay for ſtone war 


ſetthire a kind of ſtone, called Portland:/tone, much eſteemed for build 
ing, is met with. The fullers earth is reckoned to be of ſuch impot 
tance to the woollen manufacture, that the exportation of it is prohi 
bited under ſevere penalties. Vaſt quantities of it are found in Beg 
ford{hire. « Materials for alum are likewiſe met with in ſuch plenty: 
are much more than ſufficient for the conſumpt of the article. Ew 
gold is ſaid to be met with in ſome ſmall quantity in Cornwall, 
Vegetable and Animal Productions. Concerning theſe we can only d 
ſerve that every kind of grain is produced in great plenty; every kin 
of garden ſtuff likewiſe fouriſhes in the utmoſt perfection; and the pr 


fection as in the countries where they grow naturally. Flax, hops, ani 


dying, and many other plants which we cannot particularly ſpecify 


cyder is the common drink, eſpecially in the former. This abundance 
However, is productive of terrible diſeaſes; the gout being in a manne 
eiſential to the inhabitants of that county, as well as a terrible kind e 


colic ; though this laſt is now ſuppoſed to proceed rather from the lea 
made uſe of to cover the preſſes for ſqueezing the apples. Grapes a 
cultivated in England, and have a very -pleaſant taſte, but are nd 


of Surrey, there grows a kind of black wild cherry, from which a ple 
fant wine, little inferior to French claret, is made. Graſſes of all kind 
as clover, lucern, cinquefoil, ſaintfoin, trefoil, &c. are alſo cultivate 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. The culture of ſaintfoin took place firſt 
Cambridgethire, being brought over from the. Holy Land by d 
French in the time of the cruſades ; and though it may be thoug 
not to belong ſo properly to this place, we may here obſerve, that i 
practice of feeding cattle with turnips was firſt practiſed in Suffolk; a 
that of meliorating the ground by paving and burning in Devonthire 

England is remarkable for its. breed of horſes, black cattle, {hee 
dogs, and cocks ; for all which it can ſcarcely be matched by any coun 
in the world; though perhaps, after all, we may aſcribe this ſup 
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beſt breeds of theſe animals, and to rear them in a proper mann Fer 
The Englith horſes are unqueſtionably the beſt in the world, unit ö oY 
all the good qualities of thoſe of Spain, Arabia, Perſia, and [nd if 
Hence they are eagerly ſought after in foreign countries, and the I I 
portation of them 1s become a valuable article of commerce. The bl * 
_ cattle are very large and fat; though many prefer the ſmaller bre Tru 7 
from Scotland or Wales. The like may be ſaid of the ſheep ; tho mo 0 
indeed there are two kinds of them reared, a large kind for the lee "ay 


and a-ſmaller kind for the table. The large kind are kept up with | 


ble. a o 
faine care as the horſes or black cattle, inſomuch, that a fine ram th 
colt zo l. in Lincolnſhire, where that ſpecies are moſtly bred. 0 1 


Meſh is very rank, but that of the ſmaller kind, which is peculi 
* to the table, is ſaid to fall little ſhort of the taſte of ven 
Neg. | | | 
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ful to their maſter. The ſtrength and courage of the Engliſh bull- 
was manifeſted by an experiment of James I. who cauſed two © 
m to be turned out upon one of the fierceſt lions of the tower, 


un climates, and the ſame may be ſaid of the cocks, which afford 
+ of the moſt barbarous, though faſhionable amuſements in the 
ry. One of the true breed never leaves the pit alive without 
tory. They are difficult to be procured of the moſt athletic kind; 
| hence thoſe who deal in them are very curious in the blood and 


d and tame; but Suſſex. produces a kind of ſmall bird, called 


i, except by a few ſmall towns on the weſtern ſide. A company 
indeed lately formed for the purpoſe of encouraging theſe fiſheriesg 


the fiſheries with ſucceſs; even on the coaſts of England itſelf. The 
rence of the price of labour has been urged as a cauſe ; but this, 
al probability, muſt be madequate ; and we are rather inclined to 


proprietors. _ . 


wabitantr, Manners, UDuſtami, and Population. The people of Eng- 


wrkable for their cleanlineſs, fidelity, and affection to their huſbands. 
e Englith in general may be accounted ingenious, active, and in- 
bious; they are alſo bold and warlike. At the ſame time, they 
remarkable for a certain delicacy of conſtitution, and are fre- 
ay killed by the mere force of imagination, which renders them 
o magnify dangers at a diſtance, to entertain melancholy ideas, 
even to allow them to prey on their minds to ſuch a degree as to 


and ſo addicted to commerce, that there are ſcarce any methods 
terer which they will not attempt to promote and engroſs it. 
are alſo remarkable for their honeſty and generoſity; there being 
part in the world where ſuch ample collections are made for the 
ras in England, to whom a legal maintenance belongs, and for 


ral paſſion of the Engliſh for commerce and aggrandizing themſelves, 


Wire, To the ſame cauſe may we attribute their exceſſive inclina - 
| to horſe-racing, cock-fighting, and gaming of different kinds; 
end propoſed ' generally being the ſudden acquiſition of money, 
Woh the event frequently proves very fatal. | | 
s mdeed may partly ariſe from the democratical part of their 
0 e Q q conſtitutiong 


| naſtiff and bull-dogs of En land are the fierceſt in the world; 
+ the former are to be preferred, having the ſtrength and courage 
he büll-dog, without his ferocity, and are remarkably docile, and 


on tliey ſoon conquered. Theſe gt, however, degenerate in fo- 


ligres of the animals. There are a great variety of fowl, both 
ear, which is peculiar to the country, and not inferior in taſte to 


French ortolan. Fiſh are likewiſe abundant on the coaſts; but 
Fr little attention is paid to the fiſheries throughout this extenfive 


though large ſums were expended with the molt flattering appear- 
es of ſucceſs; all their hopes were ultimately diſappointed, without 
uible cauſe. This was the more ſurpriſing, as the Dutch carry 


pole that ſome ſecret miſmanagement has taken place unknown to 


d are generally of a fair and florid complexion, of a good ſize, 
Irepular features. The women are extremely beautiful, neat, and, 


ce them to deftroy themſelves. They are fond of a luxurious 


ER ee 


M upwards of three millions annually are ſaid to be collected. The 


em ſometimes into ruinous ſchemes, and makes them the dupes 
Mjectors, who take advantage of their prevailing foible in a great 
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conſtitufion, which requires every perſon concerned in the legiſlature to 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable wealth. Courage, or rather a certain terocity a 
delight in many cruel diverſions, ſeems to be congenial to the Engli 
Boys are taught to fight at a very early period of life; and phyſicy 
Have obſerved, that this barbarous practice is often the cauſe of diſegs 


unknown and unaccountable, until the patient's body has been opene 4 
and which, though they had been known ſooner, could not have 4 lent 
mitted of any remedy. An excellency in the art of boxing is not of j ar 
| ſmalleſt utility in life; and it is rather a diſgrace to the nation that it h thing 


prevailed ſo much of late. In a civilized eountry, people are protect 
by the laws, not by the ſtrength of their fiſts, and in war the conte al 
muſt be decided by arms of another kind. The ſame obſervation m 


be applied to the barbarous cuſtom of duelling, which of late h 4 
been ſo prevalent, equally diſgraceful to humanity and common ſenſ | ſea 


and which ſeems to be one of theſe rude remains of Gothic ſavagent the 
and barbariſm, which our laws ought to proſcribe and abel 
—— tn a 3j 8 
The perſeverance of the Engliſh, and their ſtrong powers of aun; 
tion to one particular object, diſpoſe them to improve on the ine Dre 
tions of others, and even to become inventors themſelves. The 1 


chanic arts, in particular, have flouriſhed prodigiouſſy among the wplar 
and they are at this moment the moft remarkable nation on earth i val 
arts and manufactures. Yet learning is not generally diffuſed. oP 


late Engliſh writer attempted to prove, that the vu/gar had no rige d 
know any thing farther than what related to their mere ſubſiſtence, deed 


His ſentiments feem to be tacitly aſſented to by the nation. It is ui: ©: 
verſally allowed that an Engliſhman, even of taſte and learning, lar, 
throw aſide the works of an author, merely becaufe he is not acquain ) the 
with him; and there are not many inſtances in the hiſtory of Enge, 
of a man being made eaſy in his cireumſtances, on account of his life [n 
nius or learning. Some penſions indeed have been lately conferred ud pla 
men of this kind; but, from the behaviour of thoſe who received the their 


it would appear that an attachment to the court party had been expert 
EE, ni Pr ng To ll 

The favourite diverſions of the Engliſh are hunting, horſe-raci rar 
Plays, operas, ridottos, concerts of mulic, card-playing, &c. Th bis h. 
of a lower kind are cricket, wreſtling, cudgeling, duck-hunting, 1 
and aſs-races, &c. We muſt not forget, however, that of ringing ie frf 
bells, of which the Englifh are very fond, and have reduced to 2 ent 


gular ſyſtem. Nothing can require greater exertions than this dit on] 
ſion; and there are not. wanting inſtances in which two perſons h. Rel 
continued it, from motives of emulation, till one has dropped dolRnery 
dead on the ſpot. The diverſions of rowing and failing. which ain 
be reckoned peculiar to the Engliſh, are undoubtedly highly comm, be 
able: the latter is ſaid to have been introduced, but certainly was Imbe! 


troniſed by his preſent Majeſty's father, the late prince of Wales. lere v 
The population of England cannot be exactly aſcertained, 4s Noceſs 
have not the data from liſts and regiſters of the people, which are H as 
met with in countries under a more deſpotie government. Any ca 
lation on this ſubje& indeed muſt needs be very inaccurate, on ace do, 
of the vaſt influx of foreigners, and the emigration of the inhabits ? 

to other countries. Several cauſes indeed occur, both in diminill fd 

and increaſing the population of England from what it was forme 


14 is difficult to ſay which of them predominates. On the one 
id, the emigration of inhabitants, and the exceſſive uſe: of ſpiritous 
ors, contribute to diminiſh the population of the kingdom at pre- 
it; while, on the other, it is augmented by the increaſed knowledge 


your of the diminiſhed population, we are again to take notice of. 
pernicious practice of engroſſing farms, which, if univerſally pre- 
nt through the kingdom, muſt depopulate it in ſuch a manner as 
t produce very dangerous conſequences ; and agamſt this we have 
ing to oppoſe but the influx of foreigners into the iſland, which, 
ad, is only giving up the country to other nations. Notwithſtand- 


ye are told, that in the year 1255, no fewer than 200,000 Engliſh» 
n, excluſive of thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, were employed in 
ſea and land ſervice; and very nearly that number were carried off 
the calamities of war. That vaſt numbers were likewiſe deſtroyed 


E number of inhabitants in England and Wales cannot be fewer 
Dre. Before the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, there ſeemed to 


gland were always led by thoſe of France, Since the acquiſition of 
e vaſt territories in the Eaſt Indies, however, a taſte for eaſtern mag- 
cence ſeems rather to have taken place in the metropolis, and to 
ve diffuſed itſelf all over the kingdom. Foreign manufactures are 
deed prohibited; but others of equal, or perhaps greater expence, 
e fabricated in England, and worn by the people of quality on par- 
ular occaſions, Some of thoſe manufactures are ſaid to be now brought 


js, Kc. the Engliſh ladies of quality appear ornamented with jewels, 
ke Indian princefſes. On other occaſions, their dreſs is neat, clean, 
plain, conſiſting generally of the manufactures naturally belonging 
their own country. This ambition of being neat, rather than fine, 


Lon of” his preſent majeſty, when, from the cauſes aſſigned, the 


lis has certainly been prejudicial to the nation in general; for thus 
r commercial people have been drawn into a kind of emulation of 
e frſt quality in Britain; and a pompous magnificence in dreſs, as well 
extravagance in other reſpects, is now ſaid to be their characteriſtic, 
| only in London, but all over the kingdom. | 1 


Religi 
fry early period, and it is ſaid that the goſpel was firſt preached in 


inder of people; and, in 182, Archbiſhop Uther informs us, that 
te was a ſchool to provide teachers for the Chriſtian church. In 
ll as Other countries. Reformation, however, was from time to time 


| oftrines of Rome, as has been already mentioned in our Introdue- 
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griculture, and the cultivation of lands which formerly lay waſte. 


; all this, the population of England is certainly very conſiderable, 


the conteſt with America is very certain; but till it is ſuppoſed that 


a general propenſity to the dreſs of France, and the faſhions of 


) the greateſt perfection in England, and, on the occaſion of birth- 


certainly very laudable, and generally prevailed before the ac- | 


Wravagance and uſeleſs luxury already mentioned were imported. 


on. Chriſtianity appears to have been introduced inte England at 
tain by the Apoſtle Paul. As early as the year 150 of he Chriſtian 
„ however, we are aſſured that Chriſtianity was profeſſed by a great 
Ioceſs of time, the errors of the Romiſh church overſpread this, as 
ted. Wickliffe, in the reign of Edward III. firſt found fault with 


9; but till the time of Henry VIII. no progreſs was made, nor 
Red would any reformer have been ſuffered to live. Even at the 
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the violent diſpoſition of the ſovereign, as of any inclination in the pech 
In England there were no aſſociations, no covenants, no mobs, u 


fovereign, haughty and imperious beyond example. At the word! "I. 


EE ES -— Gi — 


ENGLAND. 
time that the reformation did take place it was as much in conſequenes, 


to a reformation, that the power of the church of Rome was abgliſy 


Scotland; but a paſſive people ſubmitted quietly to the difates 9 


Henry, the national faith was altered; the religion of England y 
came what he pleaſed to preſcribe; nay, to complete the burleſqy 
ſo fickle was the king himſelf in his opinions, that what was four 
doctrine to-day, became the moſt damnable hereſy to-morrow, and 


fach was perſecuted with fire and ſword. Under Edward VI. they bert 
tion became Proteſtants, becauſe the king was ſo; and under his f year: 
ceſſor they again became Papiſts, becauſe the queen was ſo. At lf thers 
under Queen Elizabeth, the Engliſh church was eſtabliſhed nearly Tl 
7 oo Gr PD FI pl pag a do 45 ur 
ver lince the reign of Henry VIII. the king has been called the {j emin 
preme head of the church; but by this we muſt not underſtand int 
having a rs to aſſume any ſpiritual authority. He only interfere Jind, 
temporal affairs, in order to prevent any diſturbances from the conte hut t 
of the clergy, which were too frequent in former times; and a n fers! 
remarkable diminution of their power took place in the time of Geo ve ſ 
I. who firſt prevented the convocation from fitting, and whoſe exam iz. 
has been followed by his ſucceſſors. A} 
Ihe Engliſh church is governed by two archbiſhops and 24 biſhop ſver 
all of whom have a ſeat in the houſe of peers. The biſhop of 80% bbeir 
and Man is excluded from this honour, as not having a biſhopric treiſe 
England. The archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and Vork; b dad, 
of whom are addreſſed by the title of Tour Grace. Tlie former has o fit 

' precedence, being metropolitan of the church of England, and taKighlWio ta 
| or th every perſon in the kingdom, the royal family alone except bo 
Hie has a right in ſome caſes to grant licenſes and diſpenſations, and the | 
probate wills and teſtaments, when the party deceaſed is worth ed 
wards of five pounds. He has under him in England the biſhops civil 
London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield and Covent ence 
Hereford, Worceſter, , Bath and Wells, Salifbury, Exeter, Chicheſ ed tc 
Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough; and Briſtol. In Wales ber 
has thoſe of St David's, Landaff, St Aſaph, and Bangor. In ſhort, tour, 
pavers are ſo great and extenſive, that, ever ſince the death of arciFhan 
ſhop Laud, the government have found it neceſſary to raiſe to this iiaiti 
portant office only people of very moderate principles 4 Ke ( 
The archbiſhop of York, though inferior to him of Canterbury, k (0 
| the precedence of all the dukes in England, thoſe of the blood e 
excepted, to whom he is obliged to give place, as well as to the ch ap 
cellor of ſtate. He has in ſubjection the biſhoprics of Durham, E& 

| iſle, Cheſter, Sodor, and Man. He has the juriſdiction of all crimi Eng 
ee 06-36 and the power ef a palatine in the county of North * 
zerland. 5 „ ; 1 en 
The biſhops, as has already been hinted, have the privilege of pee lng 
and the revenues of ſome of them, as thoſe of London, Saliſbury, 1 
Lincoln, and Durham, are abundantly ſufficient to ſupport their dig due 
as noblemen. The Engliſh clergy, at leaſt ſuch of them as wa * 

e 


#ignitaries, have generally ample incomes ; thoſe of a rank inſe 


3 C 


h1lngk 


nern "9 


Nor. Hence, it is not unuſual for the revenues of a rich deane 
0 be added to thoſe of a poor biſhopric. As the value of their tithes, 
however, increaſes with the land, the clergy of England have certainly 
rery little reaſon to complain. The buſineſs of the Engliſh biſhops is 
examine and ordain prietts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and 
turying-places, and to adminiſter confirmation. They have alfo the 
power of probation of wills, adminiſtration of the goods of people who 
ke inteſtate, the care of periſhable 2 collation of benefices, and 
anting inſtitutions to churches. They are alſo bound to defend the 
erties of the church, and to viſit their own dioceſes once in three 
years, They are addreſſed by the title of the“ Right Reverend Fa- 
hers in God,“ and take place of all temporal barons. 1 0 4 
The deans and prebendaries ſeem to be mere appendages to the 
church, without any real uſe, farther than to provide for clergymen of 


dint of intereſt and power. There are about 60 archdeacons in Eng- 
nd, whoſe office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year; 


fers on the poſſeſſor. The rural deans, formerly ſtyled arch-preſbyters, 
iin, the prieſts and deacons, know the will of the biſhop. _ 
The ſupreme court of the church of England is the Convocation, an- 


their power, while they were allowed to fit, was much greater, and ex- 
ſaid; was obliged to diſſolve the aſſembly, and never after allow them 


to take notice of the ſtate of the church, and to call to account thoſe 


and of audience; the advocates before the former muſt be doctors of 
al law; the judge is called the dean of arches : the court of audi- 
ence has the ſame authority with that of arches, and was formerly join- 


Fhence wills are proved, and adminiſtrations taken out. The other 
courts are thoſe of Peculiars and Delegates ; the former relates to cer- 
tan pariſhes; has the probation of with, and is exempt from the juriſ- 
dition of the biſhops courts. Fifteen of them are dependent on the 
* of Canterbury. That of delegates is not a ſtanding court; it has 
is name from its being compoled of members delegated by the royal 
ommiton. Beſides all theſe, every biſhop, arch-deacon, dean, and 
chapter of a cathedral in England has his proper court. Thoſe of the 


EIngand have already been taken notice of in the Introduction. 

Language. 'The Kngliſh language, though a compound of the Saxon, 
French, Celtic, &c. is certainly much ſuperior to any of the modern 
lnguages, being equally remote from the harſh diſſonance of the Ger- 
han and northern languages, and the effeminate ſmoothneſs and lo- 
Wcity peculiar to thoſe of France and the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
n point of energy and maſculine expreſſion, it is little, if at. all inferior to 
e ancient Latin. The mode of accentuation, however, peculiar to 


du 


piſhopss however, are ſometimes in better circumſtances than their ſu- 


eminence and merit; though both theſe are frequently neglected by 


hut this office is not attended with a profit equal to the honour it con- 


Ware ſubordinate to the arch-deacons, and theſe let the inferior clergy, 


ſyering to the General Aſſembly of the church of Scotland, thongh 
qreiſed with ſo little moderation, that the ſovereign, as has already been 
to fit for the diſpatch of buſineſs. Their power, while they did fit, was 


who differed from it. Since the time that the convocation loſt its power, 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in England are the courts of arches 


ed to the archbiſhop's chancery. The prerogative court is that from 


binops are called cor/iffory courts. The diſſenters from the church of 


be Engliſh language, is fo very different from that of other nations, 
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time when the greateſt part of Europe was overſpread with barbarity 
and ignorance. Lelland, who lived in the time of Henry VIII, pub- 


| himſelf, but his ſon and daughter, Editha the queen of Edward the 


_ ticularly in natural philoſophy, in which he may be ſaid to have paved 


him. His works, however, are ſtill extant upon aſtronomy, optics, geo- 


theology, philology, and the impediments of knowledge. It is remark- 


and grammar. 


by Cardinal Woolſey, though otherwiſe a man of moſt abandoned and 


into oblivion. Elizabeth, though poſſeſſed of a conſiderable {hare « 


| JeRs of polemical divinity were of conſiderable benefit to the literal] 
world. He was the patron of lord Bacon, Camden, &c. the forme 
of whom he created lord Verulam. Charles I. had a taſte for mal 


His progreſs, however, was ſtopped by the unhappy contentions Wi 
| his people; notwithſtanding which, he made vaſt collections for the 2 


4 ” 
„ _—_ 


88 


chat the pronounciation of the Engliſh is not only learned by foreign. 
ers with great difficulty, but it is even very difficult for them to un. 
derſtand the Latin as pronounced by an Engliſhman. Hence, it b 
probable, that the Latin has fallen into diſuſe as a learned language 
and the French been introduced in its ſtead; ſo that in England he 
are few Who can ſpeak Latin fluently, while almoſt every one of to. 
lerable education 1s acquainted with the French. | = 
Learned Men, and Learning. To give an account, however ſuper. 
ficial, of all the learned men whom England has produced, would re. 
quire many volumes; as we may ſafely affirm that there has been 3 
kind of uninterrupted ſucceſſion of them ever ſince the days of Alfred 
the Great. That illuſtrious monarch himſelf ſet the example, at a 


liſhed a collection of the lives and characters of the perſons of learnin 
who preceded his own time, mentions not only the monarch Alfred 


confeſſor, and ſome of the other Saxon princes. The moſt eminent per. 
fon who flouriſhed in theſe dark ages was Roger Bacon of Oxford. He 
lived at Oxford in the time of Henry III. and died in the year 120% 
He was undoubtedly a perſon of the moſt extenſive knowledge, par- 


the way for the illuſtrious Lord Verulam, as the latter did for Sir Iſaae 
Newton. He was, however, perſecuted by the ignorant and bigotted 
monks of his time, who invented the moſt ridiculous ſtories concerning 


graphy, chemiſtry, medicine, chronology, logic, metaphyſics, ethics 


able that this great man, who likewiſe wrote an exprets treatiſe to pro 
that magic had no exiſtence, was nevertheleſs perpetually accuſed o 
dealing with the devil. Beſides the abovementioned treatiſes, he al 
wrote upon mathematics, phyſics, the flux and reflux of the Britiſh {a 


In the time of Henry VIII. learning was encouraged and rewarded 


Profligate manners. About that time, encouragement was given tf 
Jearned foreigners to ſettle in England ; but, during the reign of blood) 
Mary, every kind of uſeful knowledge ſeemed in danger of again falling 


learning herſelf, did not give any great encouragement to it in others 
hence ſhe allowed the admirable poet Spencer to languiſh in obſcurity 
although indeed ſhe diſtinguiſhed Shakeſpeare by ſome particula 
marks of regard. Her favourite, the earl of Effex, and his friend 
the earl of Southampton, however, in ſome meaſure made amend 
for the great parſimony of their ſovereign. James 1. encouraged learn 
ing conſiderably; and even his pedantry and proneneſs to diſpute on ful 


of the polite arts, particularly painting, ſculpture and architecurs 


vancement of learning, during the time he was allowed to remay * 


ce, His favourite, the duke of Buckingham, followed his example, 
ind expended, it is faid, no leſs than L. 400, ooo on his cabinet of 
raintings and curioſities. |, The earl of Arundel rendered himſelf fa- 
nous by the diſcovery of the marbles of Paros , called from him the 
trundelian Marbles ; concerning the authenticity of which, however, there 
re now great diſputes. The generofity of Charles I. was conſpicuous 
ibis advancing the ſalary of Ben Johnſon, his poet-laureat, from 100 
merts to L. 1cO and a tierce of wine, which has continued ever fince ; 
nd this is the more remarkable, as Charles himſelf had no turn for 
poetry. Even Oliver Cromwell patroniſed learning ſo far that he ne- 


q er moleſted its profeſſors, however contrary their political ſentiments 
ity night. be to his own. Hence, during the time of his ufurpation, the 
ks lterary world was enriched with the works of Uſher, Walton, Willis, 


nd others. Under Charles II. the royal ſociety was inſtituted, and 
ceixed the royal patronage.” The monarch, however diſſolute, was 


al Milton, perhaps the greateſt poetic genius that probably ever ap- 
jared in England, though this negle& has been exaggerated by ſuc- 
teding authors. After him came Dryden, that admirable poet, and father 


1 ifEngliſh rhyme. Sir Chriſtopher Wren was a man of very extenſive and 
real noſt univerſal genius. By his diſcoveries in philoſophy and mechanics, 
e added greatly to the reputation of the royal ſociety; and by his re- 
ted oration of London after the great fire in 1666, and the erection of St 


ubs, and other admirable edifices, he has perpetuated his memory as 
n architect to the lateſt poſterity, James II. notwithſtanding his bi- 
try, was by no means deſtitute of a taſte for the fine arts; and 
wu 
qu 


ined ever ſince. - On this, however, we cannot pretend to determine. 
ay valuable diſcoveries have certainly been made fince that time 


arde the various branches of ſcience ; but it is equally certain, that a kind 
d ad elk fufficient vanity, a tendency to ſome precipitate judgements, to 
ven t rulge the imagination, and to theoriſe in an extravagant manner, is 


too generally prevalent; but whether theſe defects are ſufficient 


ade, we mult leave to the deciſion of better judges. 


Univerſities, Though there are only two of theſe, viz. Oxford and 
mbridge, in England, they are ſuppoſed to have produced more 


Uthe literary inſtitutions in the world. The univerſity of Oxford 
8 20 colleges and five halls, the former being very liberally en- 
Wed, but in the latter the ſtudents generally maintain themſelves. 


fie in the gth century, one for divinity, a ſecond for philoſophy, and 
ltd for grammar. The buildings of both univerſities are moſt 


wpulicent, rivalling even the royal palaces in the beauty of their 
1 liteture z and fo reſpectable are their foundations, that each of 
the aden {nds two members to ' parliament, and their ſtudents are under 
f Wl ſubordination to their chancellors and officers. The liberal en- 


ments of theſe colleges, and the eaſe at which the ſtudents live, 
FFT | are 
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conſiderable patron of learning, notwithſtanding which, he neglect- 


gl the inclination of William led him chiefly to war, his reign is 
ly remarkable for the number of learned men it produced. In 
e reign of queen Anne, learning is thought to have been at its height, 
ud the moſt eſteemed judges in theſe matters ſuppoſe it to have de- 


bcaſt the balance againſt the improvements that have really been 


aned men than any others in Europe; nay, according to ſome, than 


ls univerſity is very ancient, having the name of an univerſity even 
re the time of king Alfred. That prince ere&ed three colleges 
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are the admiration of all the foreigners. who viſit them. The {engj, 
houſe at Cambridge coſt L.-16,60c in building. It is moſt elegant] 
executed, and the architecture is entirely in the Corinthian ſtyle. The 
library of Trinity College is likewiſe a very magnificent flrygure 
There is alſo an excellent collection of manuſcripts preſerved in Co 
pus Chriſti College, which were ſaved at the diſſolution of the mona 
ſteries ; though at that time by far the greateſt part of them wer 
deſtroyed. | 5 | FF 
Natural and Artificial Curigſitier, and Antiquities, In Derbyſhire ar 
ut many ſurpriſing caverns, particularly theſe called Elen. hole, Py 
_ | bole, and another moſt remarkakle one at the Peak of Derby, I 
1 den-hole is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, about ſeven yard, 
wide, and 14 in length, and of immenſe depth. It was once ſonnded 
with a plummit, having 884 yards of line fixed to it, all of which it drei 
without any bottom being found. A perſon is ſaid allo to have beet 
let down into it by a cord, by the earl of Leiceſter, in the time 9 
Queen Elizabeth, and to have been drawn up raving mad, and die 
in a few days after. About the beginning of the laſt century, howeyer 
it was viſited by a gentleman, named Captain Sturney, who ſlaid | 
| it no leſs than 12 hours, on purpoſe to determine the truth of a repor 
1 . concerning the flux and reflux of the tide being perceptible in it; but 
he could not perceive any thing of the kind. The account he gar 
was, that it was a vaſt ſubterraneous cavity, the paſſage to which! 
very irregular, narrow, rugged, and for the molt part perpendicul 
In this cavity there was a paſſage to one ſtill deeper, but the paſſag 
bad been cloſed up by large beams of wood, and upon theſe lay at 
heap of ſtones, which the country people had thrown in with a vier 
to fill it up. It is probable the water in this ſecond cavity has ſom 
communication with the tide, if there be any truth in the repo 
above mentioned. The gentleman who viſited this cavity, howevet 
paid dear for his curioſity ; for the damp and unwholeſome vapou 
threw him into a fever, which put an end to his life in a few dayi 
Poole's-hole, near Buxton, has a low entrance for ſeveral paces, b 
this ſoon terminates in a ſpacious cavity, ſomewhat reſembling a G1 
thic cathedral. It is ſaid to be a quarter of a mile in perpendicula 
height. A current of water, which runs through the middle, make 
by the ſounding of its ſtream, an aſtoniſhing noiſe, by the reverberato 
of the ſound tbroughout this vaſt cavity. A vaſt number of ipa 
conceretions hang like icicles from the roof, and, by the reflection of th 
candles, make a glorious appearance. Some of them have aliums 
_ fantaltical ſhapes, and are named the flitch of bacon, organ, &c. 9 
the country people, who ſuppoſe them to reſemble the one or | 
other. The third cavity, above mentioned, is in the reighbo 
hood of Caſtletown. Its entry is wide, being no leſs than 30 ject be 
pendicular ; fo that there is room for ſeveral cottages to be built bf 
low it, whoſe inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly on the bounty of (rangers u 
come to ſee the cavern. This vault is chequered with variovlly < 
loured ſtones, which make a noble and beautiful appearance, and 150 
of the moſt remarkable natural curiofities in England. | 
In the county of Staffordſhire is a kind of coal, which affords (ug 
a variety ot beautiful colours, that it has obtained the name of Fe 
cock Coal. In a ditch near Litchfield, in the ſame county, is a kind! 
mor which, when rubbed on any thing in the dark, emits 190 
o 5. 5 Er 3531 | . 1 
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Formſkirk, in Lancaſhire, is a kind of bituminous earth, ſmelling 
oil of amber, and yielding an oil of a ſimilar nature. The conn- 
people cut the earth in pieces, and burn it like candles. Near 
titby, in Yorkſhire, are found a kind of ſtones, which, when broken, 


as, Theſe, before they are broken, appear as round as if artificially 
de for cannon balls. Other ſtones are met with about the ſame 
es which reſemble the folds of ſerpents without any breaking. 
nine cockles, oyſters, and other ſhell-fifh are met with in ſeveral 
x of England. At a place called Corbridge, a little to the eaſt of 


digious ſize were dug up towards the end of the laſt century. The 
A- bones meaſured two yards in length; from which, and the pro- 
tions of the other parts, it is concluded that the giant to whom they 
inged muſt have been 21 teet high. „ 

in England there are many remarkable ſprings, ſome of which ebb 


bd of medicinal virtues, and ſome are fo ſtrongly impregnated with 
|, that great quantities of that commodity are prepared from them, 
much leſs trouble and expence than from the waters of the ocean. 
te wells of Scarborough, in Yorkſhire, are much celebrated; but, in 


re them detached itſelf from the reſt, and ſinking by degrees for 
ml hours, ſettled at laſt in a place 17 yards perpendicular below its 

er ſituation. The weight of this'vaſt body, ſuppoſed to be no leſs 
In 560,000 tons, had ſuch an effect upon the earth and ſand beyond 


re its for mer level, for the ſpace of near 1co yards in length. The 
n-buldings roſe with the reſt,” but the water totally failed; how- 
wevel it was met with in another place, and, on trial, was found 


yapou er to exceed in virtue what it formerly was. At Wigan, in Lan- 


: 0a) e, was a noted well, called the burning well, from the * ſurface 
es, LU whoſe water an inflammable vapour conſtantly iſſued, which would 
a COS fre on the application of a candle, or other flaming, body. This 
dic able phznomenon was found to ariſe from a vein of coal which 
maket below it, and on digging it out, the inflammable property en- 
erat ceaſed. In Shropthire, there is another of a ſimilar quality. 
ipal twater of both theſe is very cold. In this county, alſo, is a bitu- 
ot tO ſpring, which yields a kind of natural tar, as well as a bitumi- 


allume earth, which produces a ſubſtance of a ſimilar kind by boiling. In 


dc. Etiterlhire, near Lutterworth, is a very cold ſpring, which petre- 


or t wood; and in Herefordſhire is a very remarkable one, called the 
ohboÞ well, from its being conſtantly filled with ſubſtances reſembling 
ect pe bones of frogs, from which it never can be freed; for, though 


uilt bf Itently emptied, they always collect again in a ſhort time. In 
ers V U parts of England are ine xhauſtible rocks and mines of ſalt; thoſe 
uſty c oceterſhire are ſome which have been worked ſince the time of 


dis Mons, The largeſt of theſe will produce upwards of 11 tons in 


urs. Among the natural curioſities cf England we may alſo 


ds {ud M2 ſpecies of ſheep in Cheſhire, which have four horns, two like 


of Fe 
kind 


lol 


1 40 


of ſheep, and the others like the horns of goats; in the ſame 


kt, like phoſphorus, for a quarter of an hour. About A place all... 


in to contain ſerpents wreathen and folded up, but 1 without 
ham; in the county of Northumberland, ſome human bones of a 


| fow with the ſea, though at a diſtance from it; others are poſ- 
1, they were in danger of being totally loſt : a part of the cliff 


towards the place where the wells were, that it roſe near 20 feet 


R r 7 manner, 
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red by ſtrong iron gates, Several other excavations of a ſimilar ki 
remarkable one under the old caſtle of Ryegate, in Surrey. It conta 


and here it is ſaid the barons met in the time of king John. The moe 


tioned in a paſſage ſix feet high, and four wide. Near Edge. hil, 
Warwickthire, famous for the battle between Charles I. and the p; 


ing to their accounts, it conſiſts of two circles and two ovals, whi 


others laid acroſs between them, with tenons fitted to mortiſes in 


the time the Romans had the country in their poſſeſſion. The Rot 
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manner, their covering is between wool and goats hair, and their uf 1 
reſembles that of both animals. h n 

The artificial curioſities in England are ſo many, that we can 0. 
mention ſome of the moſt remarkable. On the banks of the 1. 
Eden, near Penrith in Cumberland, is an almoſt inacceſſible * 


conſiſting of two rooms, cut out of the ſolid rock, and formerly ſeq 


are met with in different parts of the kingdom. There is a very x 
an oblong ſquare hall, round which runs a ſtone bench for ſitting upor 


is ſoft, and has fallen in in many places; ſo that it is difficult 1 ff 
where the excavation ends, being continued from the hall above me 


lament, is a place called the Vale of the Red Horſe. It takes its na 
from the redneſs of the ſoil, and the figure of a horſe cut out on 
{ide of an hill, for what reaſon cannot now be diſcovered, Some l 
in the neighbourhood are held by the tenure of trimming this figut 
to prevent its growing out of ſhape. The weſtern part of BerkſhneMiWubt 
called the Yale of the White Horſe, from a chalky hill in the ſhape net v 


that animal, which, like the former, is preſerved in its ſhape by the cl Pri 
of the neighbouring inhabitants. . ndou 


* 


Among the monuments of antiquity, the moſt remarkable is t 
Druidic work in Wiltſhire, called Sone-henge, Deſcriptions of 
have been publiſhed by Inigo Jones, Dr Stukely, and others. Acco 


id fi 
be Br 


are thus compoſed ; Upright ſtones of vaſt magnitude are placed 
three feet and a half diſtance from each other, and joined together 


under ones for keeping them ſteady, Some of theſe ſtones are no | 
than two yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in hey 
The upright ſtones have ſome appearance of being wrought wi 
chiſſel, and ſometimes taper a little; but the croſs ones are quite pl: 
The outſide circle is near 180 feet in diameter, between which and 
next there is a broad walk, which is ſaid to have a ſurpriſing and an 
effect on the beholders. Near this monument are certain bart 
which, on being opened, have been found to contain human bot 
ornaments, &c. Several monuments of a ſimilar nature with Sto 
henge, though leſs remarkable, are met with in many other pl 
of England and Scotland. The Roman antiquities are extremely u 
rous; and ſo many altars and inſcriptions on the ancient monumi 
of that people have been found, that from them we may lean 
ſtations of the legions, and the names of their commanders, Ul 


military ways are very numerous, and ſome of them ſerve Jef 
foundations to the highways of England. The great military 
called Herman: ſtreet, paſſed from London through Lincoln, fen 
out from thence a branch to the weſtward, which, paſſing thro 
Tadcaſter to York, again joined to Herman-ſtreet. Dr Leland 
ſcribes another, which, beginning at Dover, and paſſing througi 
to London, was continued through St Alban's, Dunftable, Strat 
Towgeſter, Littleburn, 8t Gilbert's Hall, ncar Shrewſbury, bh 
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L-atton,. and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. Innumer- 
e coins; fibulz, and other trinkets, as well as arms of the Romans, 
ne been dug up in different parts of Ken with which the cabi- 
& of the curious are filled. Among thele antiquities we may likewiſe 


ions of the Scots and Picts. It was at firſt conſtructed only with 
Hes and turf; but Severus added a chain of ſtone. forts, with turrets, 
ach diſtances, that each might have a communication with the 


nth ; and in ſome places the remains of all theſe are ſtill viſible. _ 
Many Saxon and Norman monuments are to be met with. Some 
tarters of the Saxon kings remain, in which the name of the monarch 
marked by a croſs ; the writing being plain and legible, and always 


incheſter, and are preſerved in ſix large wooden cheſts, At Win- 
eter is alſo ſhewn what they call the round table of king Arthur and 


an a Britiſh work. Among the buildings of antiquity, we may 
ckon York-minſter, Weſtminſter Hall and Abbey, which are un- 


(hire abtedly as fine ſpecimens of the true Gothic architecture as any to be 
ape jet with in Europe. 3 4 ay Xs oy 
he ce Principal Cities, &. Of theſe, London, the metropolis of Britain, 


(doubtedly claims the firſt place. It is fituated in $51? 31“ N. lat. 


is t u from its meridian the degrees of longitude are uſually counted by 
of be Britiſh geographers. It ſtands on the bank of the river Thames, 
Acco xd though not leſs than 60 miles diſtant from the ſea, enjoys, by 
- whi jeans of the river, all the benefits of a maritime ſituation, without 
aced jy of its inconveniencies. In the moſt extenſive ſenſe of the word, 
ther contains London, properly ſo called, Weſtminſter, Southwark, 


d part of the county of Middleſex, on both fides of the river 
Ilames, and extending into the country a great way on every fide, 
tis uſually reckoned above ſeven miles long, from caſt to welt, and 


t wil out three in breadth, from north to ſouch, where broadeſt; but in 
te pi e molt narrow places ſcarce half a mile. A continued ſucceſſion of 
and A llges, country-ſeats, &c. belonging to the inhabitants, run out the 
nd for almoſt 20 miles on each fide into the country; inſomuch, that 
barro WR krely drew the attention of the legiſlature to put a ſtop to this extra- 
n bo ent rage for building, and to prevent the metropolis from being ex- 
h Ste nded too far. + = N ; DN” 1 

er pl The number of elegant and ſuperb buildings in this city is far too 


Feat for us to attempt any particular deſcription; though, in ſome 


learn de moſt remarkable. Among theſe, it might naturally be expected 
85 GM Ut the royal palace would ſtand in the firit place; but the truth, is that 
e Roi king of Britain has ſcarcely an habitation in England which de- 
e jeg the name of a palace, excepting Windlor caſtle. The palace of 
tary | James's is indeed convenient; but it has little or nothing to 
1, fen nd attention, as the reſidence of the monapth of ſo great gn em- 


as that of Britain. Kenſington is remarkable on For its 


5 | . TY 8 

land lens ; and others are likewiſe liable to exceptions. Wiffafor cal- 

ugh ib diſtinguiſhed by its beautiful and commanding fituution, which, 

on we the introduction of artillery into the military art, was ſuppoſed 
te 
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ton the famous wall, built by different Emperors, to repel the in- 


Ur, It had a military way on the ſouth, and a deep ditch on the 


me by a clergyman. The bones of the Saxon monarchs were col- 
ed by biſhop Fox from their burying- place in the cathedral of 


ks knights; though ſome ſuppoſe this to have been a Saxon rather 


kalure to ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, we ſhall take notice of a few 


Pier it impregnable. Hampton court, the favourite reſidence of 
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king William, ſtands, as well as the former, near the river Thame, 
and both of them are. adorned with elegant paintings, though f 
from equalling the collection made by Charles I. and which was 4, 
ſtroyed during the civil wars. The fineſt paintings, however, have bee 
removed from Hainpton- court to the queen's palace, formerly Bucking 
ham houſe, in St James's Park. It has been a matter of ſurprize to ff 
reigners, that the ſovereign of fuch a wealthy and powerful nai 
 fhould be fo indifferently lodged. A plan for a palace, however, ys 
drawn by Inigo Jones, and would have probably been carried into er 
cution, had Charles I. been allowed to live in peace. His ſon Charly 
II. was too difiipated to be able to. fpare money for the purpoſe. Jam 
II. had little leiſure to think of any thing of this kind; and king Wi 
lizm and queen Anne were prevented from A. work of this kind by cot 
tinual wars. Even fince that time, when the opulence of the Brijl 
nation is ſuppoſed to have ariſen to a much greater height than befor 
the ſum required for the execution of the plan originally laid (abo 
three millions ſterling) has been found too great to be ſpared for t 
purpoſe ; and though ſeveral projects were formed during the reig 
of George I. and II. concerning this matter, they all came to nothing 
The cathedral of St Paul's may undoubtedly rank among the 
buildings in London, if not in the world; and, according to Mr Hora 
Walpole, ſo many great architects as were employed in the erection 
St Peter's at Rome have not left, upon the whole, a more perfect edift 
than the work of a ſingle architect, Sir Chriſtopher Wren. This nob 
building is conſtructed of Portland ſtone, in the form of a croſs, aft 
the model of St Peter's at Rome, and containing both the Greek a 


nptil 
ere) 


| Roman orders of architecture. The length in the inſide is gc fe a h 
and the height from the floor to the top of the croſs 3 40. It ſta ned 


eat 7 
le cit 
ght e 


7 wi 


on ſix acres of ground, and was 37 years in building; the expen 
being computed at a million ſterling. © © 
Another work of Sir Chiſtopher Wren is the church of St Stephen 
Walbrook, the inſide of which is admired .for its lightneſs and elegand 


Fifty pariſh churches in London were conſtructed by the ſame ili lurch 
trious architect; ſo that Mr Walpole, already quoted, is certainly ju nge. 
fied in ſaying, that a variety of knowledge proclaims the univerſaliij arou 
multiplicity of works the abundance, and St Paul's, the greatnets ol wihec 
Chriſtopher's genius. „„%ͤ ]öʒZßJ fo, ws ucript 

Weltminſiter Abbey has already been mentioned as an admirable ple cali 


of Gothic building. It was originally built by Edward the Confel d fir 
but rebuilt from the foundation by Henry II I. and in the time of Bc 
Ty VII. a fine chapel was added to the eaſt end of it, which is nowt 
burying-place of the Britiſh kings and-nobility ; and here alto are ma 
monuments ot illuſtrious perſons of various denominations, as Phe 
phers, poets, commanders by ſea and land, &c. For keeping it in! 
Pair, no leſs than L. 4000 a- year was granted in the time of queen al 
out of the coal dux. & JFF 

The Royal Exchange, in Cornhill, is a noble building. founded 
Sir Thomas Greſham, a rich merchant, in queen Elizabeth's reign, 4 
no 1566, juſt 100 years before it was burnt down. It is now rebul 
nuch more ſtately than it was before the fire, of Portland- ſtone, Vit 
and without, with curious architecture. This is the general place 
meeting for all merchants, and others, concerned in trade and £0 
merce. . „ pada 
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love ftairs are walks, with near 260 ſhops, full of choice commodi- 
15, eſpecially for men and womens apparel, beſides other ſhops be- 
jm; and under ground great vaulted cellars. . The whole fabrick, 
hough ſtanding upon leſs 'than an acre of ground, coſt L. 50,000 in 
ildins, and yields about L. 4000 per annum, which makes it perhaps 
e richeſt ſpot of ground in the world for its dimenſions. . 
The Monumetit of London, erected in commemoration of the great 
e in 1666, is a noble plece of Tuſcan architecture, and far exceeds 
ny of the ancient obeliſks or pillars, on whatever account they may 
ure been erectedl. It is 202 feet in height, and 15 in diameter, with 
me | balcony about 30 feet below the top, to Which one aſcends by a 
Wi 


bircaſe in the middle. The ſummit of the whole is faſhioned” like an 
m, with a flame iffuing out at the top, and there are ſteps leading from 


£0N 

rtf e balcony up te this urn, ſo that people may look out at the top of 
fon J. There is a bas relief on the baſe next the ſtreet, repreſenting the 
bo fraction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by Charles II. 
none of the fides is a Latin inſcription, importing, © that the fire began 
eig about 202 feet to the eaſtward of the monument, in the year 1666.“ 
mage ad under the ſaid inſcription, round the pedeſtal, this pillar was ſet 


- pin perpetual remembrance of the moſt dreadful burning of this an- 


ora ent city, begun and carried on by the treachery and malice of the 
100 pic fa tion, in the Tees of September 1666, in order to the 
ai ing on their horrid plot for extirpating the Proteſtant religion and 
nobel Engliſh liberty, and introducing Popery and Slavery.“ Which in- 
af tion being razed by order of king James II. was ſet up again ſince 
ek e revolution. It commenced its ravages at midnight, and being ſpread 


o fes 


tan ned 13, 200 dwelling houſes, 400 ſtreets, 89 churches, Guildhall, a 
xpenſ eat number of public buildings, hoſpitals and libraries, together with 


phen pht others in a ſhattered and half burnt condition. The ruins of the 
eganq n were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple 
e ilq buch, and from the north-eaſt gate along the city wall to Holborn 
iy judge. After having continued three days, in ſpite of all human en- 
(ality i ours to put a ſtop to it, it ſuddenly ceaſed of itſelf, and was extin- 


s of ided as by a command from heaven. On the ſouth ſide is another 


cription, deſcribing the reſurrection of the city from its ruins ; and on 


2blc P realt is a third, expreſſing the time when the monument was begun 
onkel d finiſhed, This monument, the work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
of He begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677, at the expence of L. 13,006. 
now 1 Veltminfter-hall is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt room in the world 
re maß dae roof is not ſupported. by pillars, being 220 feet long and 76 
pl:u0 ad, [t is a noble building in the Gothic ſtyle, though the outfide 


it in! 


ö altes no great appearance. The roof is the fineſt of the kind than can 
en All 


Met with. In this place are held the coronation feafts of our kings 


nced above ſtairs that of the exchequer. 

eigen, e *fore the great conflagration above mentioned, London was built in 
7 rebut fry inelegant manner, and was moreover unhealthy, of which its hi- 
e, Wi gives abundant evidence. This unhealthineſs undoubtedly pro- 
place ded from the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and projections of the build- 
nd COT, which cauſed a ſtagnation of air, confined the putrid vapours, and 


e eldom free from peltilential diſeaſes, to which the 


ſcarcity 
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ha high wind, quickly made its way into very diſtant places. It con- 


e city gates; deſtroying 15 out of the 26 wards entirely, and leaving 


(queens, the courts of chancery, king's bench, and common pleas, 
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ſearcity of water no doubt alſo contributed in ſome degree, In thi 


city of ſuch extenſive commercial dealings.; 


) [\ 
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view we muſt conſider the fire as really of ſery ice to London . for ON re. 
building it, though the magnificent plan laid by Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
was laid aſide through the narrow mindedneſs of the inhabitants, yet a 


great many of the former inconveniencies were avoided. Even ot 
» 


however, the plan is thought to be very anger eſpecially for 4 
; 0 be ne quays and wharts being 
exceedingly mean and inconvenient, the ſtreets irregular, many of lle 
avenues to the city very mean and dirty, and many of the churches a 


other public buildings ſhut up in corners, as if deſignedly concegleg! 


Improvements, however, have lately been begun, which promiſe to j: 
medy a great many of theſe defects; and the new ſtreets are built 
with much more regularity and elegance. A very great improvement 


is that lately made on Durham-yard, where, though juſt in the cent 


of the city, and on the bank of the river, ſtood a number of mean and 
inelegant buildings; but Mr Adams projected here a piece of ſcener 


ſcarce to be equalled in the world. On this was raiſed the magnificent 


pile of the Adelphi buildings, which ſtands upon arches, and is deſer 
vedly celebrated for its enchanting proſpect, its uſeful and elegant whats 
and the ſubterraneous apartments, which anſwer a great many purpoſe 
of general utility. Adjoining to this is the Savoy and Somerſet-houſe 
one of them in a rumous condition, though the property of govern 
ment, till lately that Somerſet-houſe was repaired, and is now converted 
into a new pile of building for public offices. Here alſo are elegan 
apartments aſſigned for the royal ſociety, the ſociety of antiquaries, and 


the academy of painting and ſculpture. Among the numerous im 
provements in this city, we may jultly reckon the new building in thi 
Old Bailey, which undoubtedly does honour to the humanity of the na 


tion; as here the unfortunate debtors are, much more comfortablj 


| lodged than before, and every one, who is not guilty of a capital crim 


may enjoy the benefit of the free air. 5 Eo 

London is excellently ſupplied with water from the Thames and 
New River, and that in ſuch abundance, as not only to ſatisfy every 0 
dinary demand of the inhabitants, but likewiſe to afford an ample ſup 
ply in the moſt dangerous fires. For this latter purpoſe, frc-p/ug: a 
diſperſed in proper places, the keys of which are lodged with the pa 
riſh officers, and on opening them, vaſt quantities of water immediate 
iſſue for ſupplying the engines. This abundance of water has enco 
raged ſeveral companies to undertake the inſurance of houſes from arg 
and that for a very ſmall premium on their part, while the recover 
on the part of the loſer is always eaſy and certain. A number of fri 
Men are conſtantly kept in pay by theſe companies who keep inſurane 
offices, who are very bold and dextrous in their buſineſs, (that of ei 
tinguiſhing fires) ; ſo that London enjoys an advantage in this reipe( 
above any. other -city- in che world... 2 ne nn os 

In London there are three fine bridges over the Thames, the lowe 
moſt of which ſtops the navigation of large veſſels farther up the rive 


| though boats, lighters, &c. of conſiderable burthen may go à $!* 


way above the city. London Bridge is of very ancient date, havl 


been built in the year 1163, in the reign of Henry II. though {1nd 


that time it has undergone many alterations. The houſes on each ft 
were taken down, and the whole rendered much more convenient 4 


beautiful, ſince the year 1756. It has 19 arches of about * 
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x head, but the middle one is conſiderably broader. The river, where 
bo this bridge croſſes it, is about 915 feet in breadth. A notion formerly 


nailed, that this bridge was founded upon wool-packs, which took 
# ile from the circumſtance of its expence being defrayed by a tax 
vid upon wool, in the time of king Henry. A 
Weſtminſter Bridge was begun in 1731, and finiſhed in 1750, at the 
zxpence of L. 389,000, defrayed by parliament, and is reckoned one 
che moſt elegant and complete ſtructures of the kind in the world. 


| is 300 feet longer than London bridge, and much wider; the latter 
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) re 
built « Weſtminſter bridge has 44 feet for carriages, with a fine foot pam 
nent 1m each fide, and a balluſtrade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter from 
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the rain. It is built entirely of ſtone, and has 14 piers, with 13 large 
and two ſmall arches, all of a ſemicircular figure, that in the centre 
being 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing regularly by four feet, as 


hre ones is 52 feet wide. N BE RE 
Blackfriars Bridge, though little inferior either in magnificence or 
vorkmanſhip to that of Weſtminſter, the expence of building was much 


ern ſngers. It ſtands in the middle of the ſpace between London and 
vertec Weltminſter bridges, and commands a fine view of St Paul's, as 
leg ell as of the river Thames to Whitehall. It was begun in 1760, 
s, nM :nd finiſhed in ten years. | OTE 
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The river Thames at London is filled with veſſels of all ſorts, many 
extending from Blackwall to London bridge, contain three large wet 


ſides the king's yards farther down the river, for building men of war, 


= nd the places alloted for building boats and lighters. Thus, when we 
es an( 


conſider all the advantages of this great and populous city, it may, 
ery 0 vith propriety, be ſaid to be now what Rome was formerly, the centre 
le due learning, commerce, and arts. It is intimately connected with all, 
[ugs 4 tions in the world, and is the grand emporium to which all parts of 
* lh britain ſend their merchandiſe, to be from thence conveyed to every 
edlate 


ither town in the nation, as well as to every other nation in the world. 


; enco Here the merchants are immenſely rich, and have ſupported go- 
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lll and well furnithed, beyond thoſe of any other city in the world. 


e Joe erent kinds of buildings in this great metropolis would anſwer very 
he rn ntl purpoſe ; we ſhall therefore at once take notice, that the ſize 
a Hes nd population of the city may be beſt eſtimated from the follow- 
1 my " computation of the quantity of proviſions annually conſumed ia it. 

8 On e | | VVV 

each fi Mack cattle, VVV 5 ARE: 9 98,245 
den ce and ambs, V 711,124 
0 „ ana 3 e 2 2 
breadt brine, | NET 194,770 


Pigs, 


Ning only 31 feet for carriages, and ſeven for foot paſſengers; where- | 


they remove farther from the centrical arch; ſo that the ſmalleſt of the 


ls, being only L. 152,840, to be defrayed by a toll upon the paſ- 


of which come from the moſt diſtant parts of the world. Its banks, 


docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards, for building merchant-ſkips, be- 


ferament by lending incredible ſums of money. Their thops are beau- 


The city is ſuppoſed to contain 1,000,000 of inhabitants, has 700 
ireets, lanes, alleys, &c. 150,000 houſes, of which upwards of 70 
re alchouſes, taverns, and coffee-houſes, beſides which there are 305 
paces of public worſhip of one kind or other, and a great number of 
Methodiſt tabernacles : but to 'enter into any particular detail of the 
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ß .. ̃ĩᷣͤ 115% 08888..1:; 
f Poultry, and wild fowl, innumer abe 4 
Mac karel fold at Billing gate 1᷑4,½0 10 1 
Oyſters, buſhels, PPP 2 
Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &e. ver) bY 
and above thoſe brought by land carriage, and > 1505 17 
great quantities of river and ſalt fin, ) | 5 
Butter, pounds weight, about _ -  16,coo,y CE 
Cheeſe, ditto, about-- ONTO MY | LE, . = | 20,000, c a 
Gallons: of milk, V 2; „ . 
Barrels of ſtrong beer, — . 1,172, fas 
Barrels of ſmall beer, „ — 798, 0% "fe 
Tons of foreign wines, cd en a nope, WNT of 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other gs" F 00 

| i > IE | x II, ooo, eo. | VIC 
Waters, above 5 5 The f bed 
Pounds weight of candles, above 'S wo)” 11, Coo, 0% er! 


Briſtol is reckoned the ſecond city of England, with reſped to popy 
lation and commerce. Its exchange is reckoned: one of the beſt i 
Europe, being all built of free ſtone ; but the city itſelf is not we 
built; however, it has a quay half a mile in length, with a cuſtom-houſe 

laid to be one of the moſt commodious in Europe. There is a cathe 
dral, with eighteen pariſh churches ; alſo ſeveral hoſpitals and charit) 
ſchools. It has alſo a large ſquare, called 2zeen's Square, adorned wil 
trees, and a ſtatue of William III. on horſeback. The river Avon, ove 
which there is a ſtone bridge, runs through the city. It is ſuppoſed t 
— Ä A Ion II inunig 

Bath has its name from the mineral waters found in its neighbou 

hood, which have acquired great reputation in the cure of ſome kind 
of diſeaſes. It has ſome very elegant buildings, lately erected, as th 
Circus, North and South Parade, Royal Forum, and Queen's Square 
The baths and mineral waters here are in ſo great eſtimation, that it 
ſome ſeaſons. it is ſuppoſed there has been a reſort of no fewer tha 

_ 80co perſons, (many of whom were people of rank and fortune, ) to th 
place, on account of theſe waters. The ſeaſons for drinking are ne 
Spring and Autumn; the former beginning with April, and endin 
with June; the latter beginning with September, and ending with De 
cember; and ſome patients remain in the place all winter. 

The dock-yards of England are unqueſtionably the beſt in Europ 

Theſe are Portſmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Woolwich, and Dep bor 
ford, of which the firſt is by far the beſt, and the moſt regular ſortif 
cation in England. Greenwich hoſpital for ſuperannuated ſeamen ꝶ ne 
moſt magnificent building, ſcarcely exceeded by any royal palace. : 

SGaliſbury is remarkable for its eathedral.' It is built in the Got 
ſtyle, and was finiſhed in the year 1238, at the expence of L. 20, C00 
an immenſe ſum in thoſe days. The chapter-houſe is of an od 
form, 150 feet in circumference, the whole, weight of the roof Hin 
upon one pillar, in the centre, ſo ſlender in appearance, and ſeeming] 
unable to ſupport. the burthen, that the conſtruction of it is account 
one of the greateſt curioſities in England. There is alſo a cloitter be 
longing to this cathedral, 150 feet ſquare, and of excellent workmal 
thip. The church is 478 feet long, 76 broad, and the height ot L. 
N 5. | CIS A 3 . | Yaulun 


5 ENGLAND: Zar 
ling 80 feet; the ſpire, is the higheſt in England, meaſuring 410 
128 the ground, and all built > free ſtone ; the church as built 


100 (the form of a lanthorn. The city is watered by the Upper Avon 
0⁰ © ihe welt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the eaſt. The ſtreets are 


gut, 1 7 enerally croſs each other at 5.67 angles. Th 
Warwick ſtands on the banks of the Avon, on a free ſtone rock, 
rough which a way is cut to it from the four cardinal points. Its 


. 


000 ats are regular and ſpacious, and all meet in the centre of the 
cen. The caſtle of the earl of Warwick ſtands on the brink of the 
5000 rer on a rock, which riſes 40 feet perpendicularly above. the water. 
2,494 ſins caſtle is adorned with paintings by Vandyke and other eminent 
3,40 cccients in that art. It has alſo a fine terrace, 50 feet above the le- 


1 of the water. The town itſelf is very populous. oe. 
Glouceſter has good conveniences for trade, though, in this reſpect, 
ts decayed from what it formerly was. It ſtands on one fide of the 
her Severn,, by a branch of which ſhips may come. cloſe up to it. It 
us five pariſh churches, and the cathedral is an ancient and magni- 


popullWcent ſtructure. The town is clean and well built, with a good 
ſ ne bridge over the river, beſides a quay, wharf, and cuſtom-houte: 


ven Exeter, 3 the ſuburbs, is upwards of two miles in circum- 
1oule rence, . It has fix gates, 16 pariſh churches, five large meeting- 


= ſes; and ſeveral chapels. It ſtands on the river, Ex, over which 
arit] 


J wit 
, ove 


ed t 


unn in part, and a fine new one built to join an arm brought from 
at part of the old one which {till remains. The trade of this city is 


hs formerly the reſidence of the Weſt Saxon kings; it was ſur- 
punded with the walls which remain at preſent, as alſo with a ditch, 
Ir king Athelſtan. „ y: 


* 
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f England, ſtands on the river Dee, over which there is a fine 
nage of twelve arches, with a gate at each end. The ſtreets are gene- 


* ly even and ſpacious, and meet in the centre, after croſſing each other 
er ue eee 9 br Mere to 

1 walls were firſt erected in 908 by a Mercian lady, 
T 


umed Edilflida, and are joined on the ſouth fide to the caſtle, from 


endin bence there is a proſpect of Flintſhire, and ſome of the mountains of 


th De 


ud nine churches. 


F. Nottingham ſtands on a roek, about a mile to the northward of the 
: kt fer Trent. It is reckoned one of the neateſt towns of England, 
*. 5 Ind has a conſiderable trade; the river having been made navigable in 


W neighbourhood. 


. 


8 : Litchfield holds the next place in rank to Cheſter, and ſtands in a 
ley about three miles to the ſouthward of the river Trent. Its ca- 
+ ”I edral, founded in 1148, is a noble Gothic ſtructure, but was much 
775 amaged during the civil wars in the time of Charles I.; however, 
* lier the reformation, it was ſo completely reſtored, that it is now 
oy filr accounted one of the fineſt buildings in the kingdom. 


ler be ork is a large and populous city, ſituated on the river Ouſe. Its 


k mal 
of tl 
vaulüin i connected debe, ang ſupported by a Gothic arch, 
£138 R 3 8 5 


re was a long and very ancient bridge, which has lately been taken 


ery conſiderable in ſerges, kerſeys, and other woollen goods. Exeter 


. Cheſter, ſuppoſed to be the moſt conliderable city in the north-weſt 


Males. The city is large, populous, and wealthy, having 11 pariſhes 


dal remarkable building is the cathedral, or minſter, whoſe nave is 
e largeſt in the world, excepting that of St Peter's in Rome. The 
ding is 525 feet in length, and 110 in breadth. At the weſt end 


reckoned 
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The places where the principal manufactures are carried on, however 


into the northern parts, where proviſions are cheaper, and the land. tat 
lower. Of all the manufactures carried on throughout the nation 


markable, which, though only a village, and its higheſt magiſtrate ; 


facture is now arrived at great perfection, though ſtill the Engliſh pape 


other country in the world. Birmingham and Sheffield are the tw, 
places moſt remarkable for hardware; and ſo admirable are the inven 


tions; in which, however, they are no doubt greatly aſſiſted by the cheap 


manufactures of braſs wire alone in this city are likewiſe very conſide 


perfection in England ; fo that any farther detail ſeems altogether u 


. 0 . ; . | $ 
_ conſtitution of government, its natural productions, or manuſacure 
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reckoned the largeſt in Europe. The windows are finely ornaments 
with paintings, and in the front of the choir are the ſtatues of all th 
Engliſh monarchs, from William the Conqueror to Henry VI. Hyg 
are alſo 22 ſtalls of white marble pillars, -each confiſting of an entire 
piece. The city is ſurrounded by walls, baving four gates, and fie 
polterns. There is a bridge of five arches over the river; and the toyy 
has 17 pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral already deſcribed, 

Manufacture, and Commerce. There is no country in the world 
where theſe articles are carried to a greater height than in England 


are by no means fixed; and it is obſerved, that the exceſſwe taxe 
with which the nation is loaded, have had the effect of driving the 


however, that of wool is undoubtedly the moſt important, and is thy 
foundation of great part of the foreign commerce. A vaſt trade i 
carried on throughout the northern counties, in the inferior kinds g 
woollen manufactures. In this reſpect, Mancheſter is particularly u 


conſtable, is, nevertheleſs, by means of its manufactures, become: 
large and populous place. Here are fabricated a vaſt variety of beau 
tiful cottons, demitties, ticken, checks, &c. Conſiderable manufac 
tures are likewiſe carried on at Richmond, Leeds, and Wakefield in Hal 
fax. Paper, till lately, was imported into England in great quantiti 
but is now made in almoſt every part. of the kingdom, and the manu 


does not excel that of other countries. With regard to hardware, thi 
Engliſh manufactures equal, if they do not exceed, thoſe of ever 


tions there for facilitating theſe manufactures, that they can be afforded fo 
one-fourth of the price required for thoſe of an inferior kind by otherna 


neſs of coals and proviſions, together with the convenience of fituatio 
The mines of tin, copper, and lead have already been mentioned. The 
are met with in Cornwall, Derbyſhire, and Somerſetſhire ; the laſt 
which has likewiſe great manufactures of bone-lace, ſtockings, an- 
caps. The manufactures of Briſtol are very important, having man 
large glaſs-honſes, of which one manufacture alone occupies 15. Th 


able. Such encouragement has been given by the nobility and peo 
of fortune to the more expenſive manufactures of gold and ſilye 
which are carried on about London, that they are now faid to equal, 
Not to exceed, thoſe of any country in Europe. Great manufactures C 
glaſs, jewellery, and hardware of different kinds, are allo carried o 
in the neighbourhood of London, and in the city itſelf ; in ſhort, then 
is ſcarce a manufacture in Europe that is not now brought to the utmo 


_ neceſſary at preſent. 1 85 55 5 — 
Ok all countries in the world, Great Britain ſeems the molt ro 
for trade, whether we conſider its ſituation as an ifland, its excelle 


Many of che products of the country are excellent articles for -Y 
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1700, as corn, Cattle, metals of different kinds, pit coal, copperas, al- 
im, faffron, leather, butter, cheeſe, &c. There are. four counties in 
Frgland, viz, Huntingdonthite, Cheſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Suffolk; 
the firſt produces the famous Silton cheeſe, which is compared to the 
Parmeſan of Italy. Cheſtire-cheele is univerſally known, and likewiſe 
hat of Gloucelter, which by ſome people is preferred to the Cheſhire 
while that of Suffolk is the worlt of the whole, though great quantities 
re conſumed, on account of its cheapn2ſs, by the poorer clais of peo- 
, and much is alſo ſent on board of ſhips. Corn is exported in ſuch 
quantities as ſometimes to preſerve other nations from ſtarving, of which 
we had an inſtance this very year in France; though ſuch large ex- 
portations are not al ways practiſed without detriment to Britain itſelf. 
Many foreign veſſels, which touch occaſionally at the Britiſh ports, 
xe victualled with the beef, mutton, pork, poultry, and biſcuit of Eng- 
ton und; and the quantities of other goods exported are almoſt incredi- 
s thc. Iron particularly is exported in immenſe quantities, but chiefly 
de i manufactured into great guns, balls, bombs, &. Red-herrings, pil- 
ds ol chards, ſalmon, oyſters, &c. likewiſe form articles of exportation. The 
iy re richards are taken chiefly on the coafts of Cornwall, where they a- 
rate bound to ſuch a degree, that 502,000 are ſometimes taken at one 
me oo draught. Hemp, flax, hops, hats, ſhoes, houſehold-ſtuff, ale, beer, &c. 
beay re likewiſe exported in conſiderable quantity. i 

nufac Of all the branches of foreign Britiſh commerce, that with the Eaſt 
Ha Indies is in many reſpects the moſt remarkable. This trade is lodged 
mate entirely in the hands of the Eaſt India Company, in conſequence of _ 


manu their paying to government a very large ſum annually. Since the year 


Pape 1755, the Company have gradually acquired an immenſe territory in that 
e, bert of the continent of Aſia, which formerly conſtituted the vaſt em- 
ere pre of Indoſtan. The revenues of this territory are not certainly 
e beg known, not even by the directors of the Company themſelves. They 
mven lare been calculated at between three and four millions; but whatever 
Jed fo they are, it is greatly to be doubted whether theſe acquiſitions have 
her na been productive of any real good to the proprietors. Many of the ſer- 


cheap 1ants of the Company have indeed enriched themſelves, and returned 


uatio! with immenſe fortunes to their native country; but the affairs of their 
The malters are well known, by their frequent applications to government 


laſt e for relief, to have been greatly embaraſſed for ſeveral years paſt; but on 
„ a dis ſubje& it is impoſſible for any private perſon to give a ſatisfactory 


| man 
„ 


on ide 


explanation, nor indeed is it to our purpole ſo to do. The exports of 
lie Company, as well as their imports, are certainly very great. From 
britain are ſent out all kinds of woollen manufactures, hardware, quick- 
peop luver, bullion, lead, and, very lately, tin; in return for all which they 
| 1110 port gold. precious ſtones, ſilks, and ſpiceries, arrack, porcelain, and. 
qual, lt-petre, for home conſumption ; beſides a vaſt quantity of ſilks, muſ- 
ures lis, &c. for exportation to other countries. . N 
ried o Before the late war with America, a vaſt trade was carried on with 
t, the the colonies there, the balance of which was ſo much in favour of Eng— 
00 OY lad, chat the coloniſts were ſuppoſed to be indebted no leſs than fix 
her u millions iterling to the Englih merchants; which immenſe ſum was 
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tte two nations, not likely to be ſoon terminated. Though a commer- 
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atrely loſt on the part of England; and this, together with the ani- 
molities occaſioned by the war, has produced an indifference betwixt 


Fl treaty has therefore been concluded with the United States, the 
| — trade 
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dles, ale, beer, &c. ; carpenters utenſils ; powder, ſhot ; braſs and con 


for theſe, the imports to ag, "eq are ſugar, rum, pimento, ginger 


lead, and braſs ; importing in return, tea, porcelain ware, gold du 
coffee, faltpetre, muſlins, chintz, callicoes, raw and wrought ſilk, & 
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off, though not in ſuch numbers as before the American war, when 11 
_ colonies alone received 100,000 annually. When the French were iet 
pPoſſeſſion of Senegal, before the war of 1755, they, in conjunction wit 
the Dutch, almoſt entirely monopolized the gum trade; but though tig 


bles which have ſince taken place are of too ſerious a nature to alloi 
the French much time to think of enlarging their commerce. Iban 
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that it will ſoon be ſo. 1 ES 

The next great branch of Engliſh trade is with the Britiſh Weg 1, 
dia iſlands ; an enumeration of which will be given in the ſubſequen 
part of this work. To theſe iſlands the chief exports are Oſnaburg f 
nens for clothing their ſlaves, linens of other kinds, kerſeys, and broad 
cloths, ſilks, and ſtuffs, red caps for the flaves, ſtockings and ſhoes, mil 
linery ware, and other articles of clothing; butter, cheeſe, pickles, cat 


trade has not been revived in any conſider able degree, nor is it probil 


per wares, and even pantiles and coals. Negroes from Africa maj 
alſo a conſiderable article of trade with the Weſt Indies. In retun 


indigo, and other materials for dying, mahogany, various kinds q 
drugs, cotton, logwood, .cocoa, coffee, and preſerves of ſome kinds. erive 
The trade betwixt. England and Turkey was formerly ſo conſiderabl iter 
as to afford a balance of L. 50, ooo annually in favour of the latter e {: 


but through the practices of the French it gradually diminiſhed, e 
at preſent is in a very low ſtate with both kingdoms. The exports fru ur. 


England are woollen cloths, iron, tin, and lead, iron utenſils, clocky 
watches, ſpices, cochineal, logwood, and verdigreaſe ; in return fq 
which are imported cotton, raw. ſilks, drugs, materials for dying, cardia 
pets, {kins, fruits, coffee, cc. a re pes oe the en 

The exports to the more remote regions of the eaſt, as Arabia, Pen an 
Nia, and China, are great quantities of foreign filver and bullion, wid 
ſeveral kinds of woollen manufactures, likewiſe ſundry utenſils of ir 


All theſe articles are imported in ſuch abundance, that the re- expore ed. 

tion of them to other countries more than compenſates for the quantit 

of ſilver ſent out ed Roe wn tab 
The moſt conſiderable trade carried on between England and tht t! 


continent of Africa, is that with the barbarous nations on the con 
The exports to that country are coarſe woollen and linen manufze 


tures, ſwords, knives, gunpowder,” and ſhot; in return for which ard va 


imported gold-duſt, gum, medicinal' and colouring drugs, red- wo era 


ivory, &c. ; beſides all which, a great number of ſlaves are ſtill carrie 


{land has been again ceded to France, by the treaty of 1783, the troul 


other articles of trade between France and Guinea at that time wer | 
gold, oltrich feathers, bees wax, ambergreaſe, millet, hides, and ſlaves Mace 
Portugal was formerly a very favourite ally of England, on accou! 


of the quantity of Engliſh goods conſumed in that kingdom; but or our 


late tranſactions have produced a conſiderable degree of indifterenc 
between the nations. The Portugueſe miniſtry are ſaid to have ela s ch 
bliſhed courts, by which the Engliſh merchants are defrauded of gre 
port of their capitals, without any poſſibility of recovering them. Th: eee 
have likewiſe erected two Brazil companies, which are ſaid to be Vt! 


A to the trade of England. Formerly the exports from Fenn 


b wer 


"16 %4 


and to Portugal were much the ſame as to Spain, and the ew? 


1 
In 


ſuit, Kc. Ss Weep 5 © eh 
The exports to Spain are woollen FO, tin, leather, braſs manufac- 
res, corn, iron, lead, fiſh, haberdalhery wares, German and other li- 


len ; rear: LES I ot 
1 in; the returns are wine, indigo, cochineal, and other colouring ingre- 
dad leuts, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, oil, &c. | 

mil Various kinds of woollen goods are exported to Italy, with ſome ſorts 


{peltry, leather, fiſh, Eaſt India goods, tin, &c. and in return Eng- 


can „ . - 9 
receives oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried 
nal Writs, colours, anchovies, raw and wrought filks, &. _ | 

tur commercial treaty has been lately concluded with France, of 


nget ch we ſhall give an account when we come to treat of that country. 
Is 0 | 
rived her knowledge of woollen manufaQures, ſo greatly has the 


rab. ter improved in that branch, that ſome of the exports to Flanders 
atter r erges and flannels, the other articles are only tin, lead, ſugars, and 
, an Waco ; the returns being cambrics laces, linen, and other articles of 


5 fro li 
locks 
n fo 
„ Car 


wry ; for which there is ſo great a demand, that the annual balance 
unt England is ſaid to be L. 256,60, 

da goods, tin, pewter, ſugar, and tobacco; the imports are, coarſe 
ten in great quantities, tinned plates, timber for all uſes, wine, thread, 


"k Peri: and fo great was the demand for theſe articles, that, before the laſt 
„ wil r the balance was ſuppoſed to be no lefs than L. 500,000 annually. 
f 110 late, however, the German princes have thought proper to make 


] du 


k, &i diminiſhed, if not totally removed the balance already men- 
uanti here is a greater export of manufactured tobacco from England to 


| land, than to any other country in Europe; and many articles are 
nd th 
2 C04 
anufac 
lich ar 


1 tin, ſalt, CC. | 


d-WOOL er are exported woollen goods, corn, Hals, hides, tobacco, tar, ſu- 
carrie ginger, Eaſt India and Turkey commodities ; and in return, the 
hen ich fend fine linen, flax, lace, toys, &c.; but the balance is ſup- 
were iel to be greatly in favour of England. | 
on witl Theſe vaſt commercial dealings with all nations in the world, cannot 
ugh traciried on without an immenſe quantity of ſhipping, in which Bri. 
he tres ſuppoſed to be more powerful than any other nation in the 
o allo. An climate was made ſome time ago, by which the ſtates of 
e. I lad were put on a footing with Great Britain in this reſpect, but there 


me Wel 


Dy not the {raallelt reaſon to doubt the tallacy of that eſtimate. The 
| ſlaves. ee of foreign trade in favour of zngland has been computed at no 
accouſ e than three millions annually ; but it is certain that the conſtant en- 
but wo ours of other Zuropean nations to rival the Engliſh manufattures, 
difference n time greatly diminiſh its commerce with foreign countries. But 
ave el though this ſhould be the caſe, it is probable that the loſs would 
| of grey be felt, as the whole foreign trade of England is computed not 
n. The reed one-ſixth part of that, which is ſaid to amount to no leſs than 
0 be 8 lillions annually, Near two-thirds of the foreign trade of Englund 
rom Eug 


arisd on from the port of London, and a great part of the gold 
Wel 


"16 %% 


; gold coin, dying drugs, bay-falt, oil, wine, moiſt and dry 


Though Flanders was the place from whence England originally 


The exports to Germany are cloths and ſtuffs of various kinds, Eaſt | 


of Engliſh manufactures for clothing their troops, which has neceſ- 


t thither which cannot be fold in other countries. To this king- 
m are ſent great quantities of woollen goods, ſea-coal, hardware, 


Anat trade is carried on between England and Holland. To the 
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Holland and the Eaſt Indies. 


that ſome account of it well deſerves a place in every work ot this kind 
The immenſe demands for money, in the way of commerce, req 
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bills, or promiſſory notes for certain ſums, were invented To mak 
the credit of the perſon or company who iſſues them ſhould be well &; 
blilhed throughout the kingdom; and this is eminently the caſe witht 


place, but a further advantage attends them, that in cafe danger is 2 


in the funds of ſome company, and are bought without any expectali 
of ever receiving the ſum paid out. The word Sock originally igt Anu 


money lent to government, on condition of receiving a certain ipterel 
which, on account of the greater known ability of government to e! 


this is the caſe alſo with public trading companies, whole credit mi 


that when the ſum is completed, there can be no more bought in 


| hy which ſome have raiſed immenſe fortunes in a very fbort t 
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and ſilver received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, &c. is ſent of 


The Bank of England has not only been of the greateſt utility in ſur 
porting the commercial, but alſo the political intereſts of England, þ 


ſuch quantities of gold and ſilver, that the tranſporting of them jr 
place to place would not only be highly inconvenient, but dangerous 0 
account of thefts and robberies. Io avoid this, therefore, and likewif 
to ſupply the place of caſh where it cannot inſtantiy be procured, h: 


theſe anſwer all the purpoſes of caſh, nothing more is neceſſary than th 


bank of England, whoſe notes are of equal value with gold and iht 
throughout the iſland. Theſe are not only eaſily tranſmitted from placet 


prehended, they may without injury be cut in two, and one half ſent 
one time, and the other afterwards. Another benefit alſo attends Hern 
uſe of them, viz. that, if deſtroyed by any means, the bank will, 
making oath of ſuch accident, and giving proper ſecurity, reſtore u 
value to the proprietor... un 5 

The Stocks, of which we hear ſo much in every newſpaper, are ſha 


fied a certain ſum of money laid in for enabling any company to ca 


on their trade; and in proportion to the ſhare put in by each ct We Cl 


company, a certain ſhare of the profit was delivered. In latter tim 
however, the meaning of the word has been extended to any ſum 


the ſtipulated, ſum is always lower than that given by private perl 
where there is often danger of loſing both principal and intereit: 2 


In this ſenſe, the ſtocks, both in the funds of government and of t 
ding companies, may be bought and ſold ; but as the capitals of ev 
company are limited by government to a certain ſum, it is eri e 


neceſſarily be ſtronger than that of private perſons. _ anno! 


the company, though perſons already poſſeſſed of ſtock may buy 1 Ind \ 
fell among one another as much as they pleaſe. Thus the value of Mer. 


itocks is very variable, and depends, in fact, on the caprice of the p 
ple at large; for if there are many cuſtomers, the proprietors of fe 
will take care to enhance its value, as much as a merchant who Knd 
he has a quantity of goods on hand which cannot be procured 


Where elſe. On the other hand, when thoſe who incline to fell Merl 


more numerous than the buyers, ſtock naturally becomes cheaper, 
goods of any kind will do when they are every where to be had. | 
From theſe circumitances ariſes a kind of ſpeculation or gambl 


though many more have entirely ruined themſelves by it. This » WM. och 
ed Stoca-jebbing, and conſiſts in arttully taking the advantage ct an) 
rchting to the affairs of the nation which may tend to influence 1 
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e or lower the value of its ſtock in the eyes of the nation at large; 
4 if authenticated facts do not concur with their wiſhes, the dealers 
this kind of game are not ſo conſcientious as to heſitate at inventing and 
ropagating falſe reports to the utmoſt of their power. Thus, if they 
nt to ſell-their ſhare of ſtock, a parcel of ſtories are forged, greatly 
\ the advantage of the company; but if they are inclined to buy, 
thers are invented equally to its difadvantage ; the value of its ſtock, 
ing in the former caſe raiſed, and, in the latter, diminiſhed. The 
eat monied people who have large ſhares in theſe companies, and are 
mays ready to lend money to government, or to contract with it on 
per occaſions, are principal actors in this buſineſs, and can at their 
leaſure raiſe or lower the ſtocks. But, beſides theſe there are a num- 
er of inferior dealers, whoſe ſhare is merely nominal or fictitious. 
Theſe, though utterly incapable of paying the price, will yet pretend 
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lacet 

18 2 buy, ſometimes to the amount of a very large ſum, but when the 
ſent of payment comes, they only give in as much money as is the dif- 
aste between the price of ſtocks at tlie time they bought and the 


vill. 
Ore U 


je buyers being called Bulls, and the ſellers Bears, on the Exchange 


e tha FER "IT | 5 | 1 5 | 

eqaul The value of theſe ſtocks is eſtimated, not by the quantity of money 

1 bet mually received in proportion to that originally paid, but by the ſup- 
od ved ſtrength and credit of the company who pays it; and hence, as 
\ of MW: credit of government is naturally ſuperior to that of any private 
r m npany, however great, a ſhare in government ſtock, which produces 
um 18 or 241. annually, will ſell higher than one of a trading com- 
ipterel ny which produces 30 or 361. in the ſame time. All theſe ſtocks, 


owerer, differ very much from the nature of the tranſactions with the 


t toP : a ny 
ank, and that in the following particulars: 1. That the notes iſſued 


perſal 
elt; a | | 
dit That they are not chargeable with any intereſt. And, 3. That they 
not be transferred from the bank to any other proprietor. In this 


4 of er differ alſo from India bonds, it being neceſſary that the latter 
of evi" be accepted, and muſt be paid on ſix months notice, either by 
eride e poſſeſſor or the company. — 5 | 
hf We thall cloſe this account of the manufaQures and trade of Eng- 
"buy d with a ſhort hiſtorical ſketch of the origin and progreſs of the 
le of ter. Before the time of Queen Elizabeth, the comme1 ce of England 
* thep 6 very limited, but under that princeſs it began to extend itſelf con- 
s of (bly. Her notions of trade were indeed very juſt, but ſhe was too 
0 ke inclined co encourage her ſubjects in commercial ſchemes. Though 
cured Wa” planned out the ſettlement of Virginia, therefore, and ſome of the 
o ſel encan colonies, ſhe left her ſubjects to ſettle and defray the expence 
heaper, them as they thought proper. James J. notwithſtanding his imbe- 
ad. lit in other reſpects, entered into projects of trade, which were very 
o-ambl at and beneficial to the nation. Under him moſt of the American 
bort ti onies were ſettled, and commerce flourilhed very confiderably under 
bis is ober princes of the family of Stuart, however inimical they might 
of au WW civil liberty. In a little time the progreſs of other nations in 
nee the! commercial way began to be watched; the multitude of places to 
10 den commerce might be carried on after the diſcovery of the Eaſt 


and 


opinion concerning the affairs of any public company, and thus 


ime when they pay. "This kind of traffic is become ſo common, that 
nt phraſes have been invented to characteriſe the people who deal in it; 


the bank are not altered in their value by any reports whatever. 
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| ſhips taken: the loſs of the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. Thi 


_ aſſerted the dominion of the ſea, and f ox of France. He ap 
f 


of Spain, but without any advantage to England; as, though the Eng 
ſh ar ga a new ally, they alſo found a new rival in the republic « 


_ raiſed themſelves to a great and powerful nation, capable of reli 


ling the balance of power in Europe for ever,) had miſcarried, or rath 
though he had been prevented by death from ſeeing the miſcarriage | 
them, the French now began to be ſenſible of their own importance 


/ 7 ' 


and Weſt Indies, naturally produced, vaſt. increaſe of ſhipping , an 
this, accumulating by degrees, has at length been fixed into a ſettle) 
and acknowledged naval dominion of the ſeas, ever ſince 1340. Phi 
de Valois fitted out a fleet, conſiſting of 400 ſail of ſhips, manned with 
30, ooo men, and that of Edward III. conſiſting of 260, commandeg by 
the king in perſon. The action happened off Sluys. Victory declared fo 
the Engliſh. The carnage of the enemy was prodigious, and chief 
owing to the number, ſkill, and courage of the Engliſh archers. Thir 
ty thouſand were killed or drowned, and above, 230 of their larpeſ 


ſignal victory gave occaſion to the xoble of that monarch, by which hi 


pears completely armed in the middle of a ſhip at ſea; in his righ 
hand is a ſword, in the left a ſhield, with the arms of England ani 
France; the royal ſtandard diſplayed at the ſtern ?“ 

Aſter the diſcovery of America and the Eaſt Indies, the Spaniard 
and Portugueſe, by virtue of the Pope's authority, had divided theſ 
two BULLS continents between them; and were indeed the two mo 
powerful commercial nations of the world; but the king of Spain ha 
ving ſeized on the crown of Portugal, and thus become maſter of a 
the ſhipping of that kingdom, became ſo powerful by ſea, that he key 
the whole coaſts of Europe in alarm, until his power was entirely bre 
ken by the loſs of the Spaniſh Armada, in 1588. The revolt of t 
Dutch, which took place immediately after, further reduced the pove 


Holland. This induſtrious people, having once obtained their libert) 
in a great meaſure, by the powerful aſſiſtance of en Elizabeth, i 
mediately ſet about the increaſe of their commerce, and commenced a kin 
of naval carriers to all the nations of Europe; and thus they inſenþbl 


ing the moſt powerful European nations, and even of diſputing t 
atoreſaid dominion of the ſea with their ancient allies. = 

In the mean time, France began to extend its power in ſuch 
manner as ſeemed to threaten the downfal of the liberties of Europ 
Tho? the great deſigns of Henry IV. (who had projected a deſign of ie 


and, from his time, the nation began to aſſume an air of ſuperior! 
which it had never ventured to do before. Schemes of little leſs thi 
univerſal dominion were laid by their ambitious monarchs, thou 
frequently interrupted by domeſtic troubles. 'Theſe almoſt conſtan 
involved them in wars with Britain, in which the commerce of Fran 
was ſure to ſuffer through the ſuperiority of the Engliſh in naval alla 
but it 1s very probable that the late revolution, which has proved ſo U 
favourable to the ſchemes of dominion, will prove very beneficial to Cl 
merce, and thus England may find in France a much more powen 
rival in the commercial way than ever ſhe expected. 1 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the commerce and manufactures 
England were at a very low ebb. The city of London, at her acc 
ſion, was computed to have only 160,000 inhabitants; but at 

| death they were augmented to 150, 0. Other nations furniſhed 
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of Pes, and even ſhips, to England. All kinds of iron utenſils, even 
* ils, came from Germany: France ſupplied paper and linen, as well 
wo 4 wine; ſugar was ſupplied by Portugal; and the productions of 
wi America by Spain; while thoſe of the Eaſt Indies were purchaſed at an 


ormous price from the Venetians and Genoeſe Land was fold at 
10.07 12 years purchaſe, and money was lent at 12 per cent. intereſt. 
doping was very inconſiderable, and the number ſo ſmall, that, at the 
iccefhon of this princeſs, the cuſtoms produced only L. 36,000 a-year. 
At the reſtoration, they were farmed out at L. 4eo,oco, and before 
de revolution, produced above double that ſum. Since that time, 
ommerce has increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the amount of it to fo- 
reign countries is now calculated at ſeven millions Sterling, and its im- 
ports five, of which there is a re- exportation to the value of two 
millions. _ 2 e 5 ; | 
Public Trading Companies, While the Engliſh commerce was in its 
Nancy, government thought it neceſſary to grant excluſive charter s 
v companies trading to particular places, as the Eaſt Indies, Hudſon's 
Bay, South Sea, Africa, Turkey, and Ruſſia. The three laſt, how- 
er, are now diſſolved, and the trade laid open to any perſon whe 
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f al 
es muſt be ſubject to the laws and regulations of the company, be- 


key 
＋ come a member of it, and pay a ſmall ſum on being admitted, for the 
of f purpoſe of keeping conſuls in different places, erecting forts, &c. | 
poe The firſt trading company in England, and indeed in the world, 
e Eu chat to the Eaſt Indies. It commenced in the time of queen 
bie e Ilzabeth, and even then the capital was immenſe, conſidering the 
iber alue of money in theſe days, being L. 369,891: 5s. This was 
th, i niſed by ſubſcription, the original ſhares being only L. 50; but, in 
a khn be year 1676, a conſiderable dividend having already accrued to 
on": Company, the directors agreed to add the profits to the capital, by 
reli hich the latter was doubled; the ſhares became L. 100 value, and 


tne capital L. 739,382: 10s. From this time to the year 1685, the 


no t 
> the profits appear to bave been {till greater; amounting to L. 939,639, 


ſuch mich again, added to the ſtock, raiſed it to L. 1,703,402. Notwith- 
7urop landing theſe favourable appearances, however, the Company received 
| of e many diſcouragements from James II. and ſuſtained ſo many loſſes 
rah revolutions and wars in Indoſtan, that, at the acceſſion of King 


Wiliam, they were in very indifferent circumſtances. This was per- 
ved alſo to be in a great meaſure owing to its having never received 
lte ſanction ef parliament ; for which reaſon its Rock was often fold 

br leſs than one-half of what it was worth; and tor this reaſon it 


tage ( 
Irtanc 
rior! 


Js thi 


thong determined to create a new Company, under the authority of par- 
nſtan Iament. This was for ſome time violently oppoſed ; but at length the 
Fran New Company prevailed, by means of the powerful argument of ctwa 
af lions advanced to government. The Old Company, finding the act 
! {o dive in ſome refpects, and no doubt juſtly offended at finding 
to ce bemſelves thus rivalled by others, who could plead no reaſon for their 


merference but a deſire of participating their profits, raiſed ſuch a 
Ment clamour, that, in 1702, it was judged proper to unite- them. 
Wi years after, the intereſt of eight per cent. which had been allowed 
* Proprietors of the New Company on the two millions they had ad- 


owell 


tures | 
r acc 


at e. was reduced to five; and a new loan of L. 1, 2co, ooo obtains 
* without any intereſt, for the purpoſe of making this reduction. This 
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chooſes ; only that every merchant who propoſes trading to theſe coun- 
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Was the price at that time exacted by government for the projongaty ere 
of the excluſive privileges of the Company, who now received à ney ad 
chatter, with the title of The United Company of Merchants ta 
ding to the Faſt Indies.” By ſubſequent acts, theſe privileges wer 
continued from time to time; but, in 1430, an additional demand wy 
made by government, at the ſame time that the intereſt of the mone the 
tent was reduced from five td three per cent, which was called the In L 2 
dian three per cent annuities. Theſe, however, are different from 1\icour 
trading ſtock of the Company, ſrom which the proprietors derive on te 
the dividends of the profits, according to the ſhare of ſtock they hain: 
advanced, which dividend riſes or falls according to the real or pre em 
tended circumſtances of the Company.  —_ Er © op; 
Ihe immenſe acquiſition of territory by the Company, amounting te prey 
no leis than 292,0co ſquare miles, and containing above 30, ooo, doo nete 
inhabitants, muſt undoubtedly have been attended with a proportion 
Able increaſe of trade, though by no means with 'an augmentation of 1 
wealth, or ſatisfaction to the proprietors. It has indeed ſubjec: ja 
them, not only to the depredations of their ſervants, but to t beir 
envy and jealouſy of government. Hence, under pretence of regu ene 
lating their affairs, a total alteration in their conſtitution has now: | 
taken place. In the year 1767, a deſign was ſormed of depriving then bi 
of their territorial acquiſitions, which, it was pretended, could only be tee 
long of right to government: however, this project miſgave at a bet 
tithe, and probably could not have been carried into execution withouf eon 
great difficulty, had not the ill fortune of the Company, in the yeal Nine 
F773, induced them to apply to the miniſter, (Lord North), for a loa « 
of money to relieve them from a temporary embaraſſment. This pro 
duced an inquiry into their affairs by a committee of parliament, b 
Which it appeared, that the company employed 110 ſhips and 817" b 
3 of which 70 ihips, and 75150 men were employed in the trade betweet Com 
India and Europe. In the trade of India itſelf, and from China 
Were employed 24 grabs, and 720 men, beſides fix packets, with 320 
men, which, all together, made up the number above mentioned 
With regard to their pecuniary affairs, it appeared, that, from thi al n 
year 1708 to 1756, including a ſpace of 47+ years, the Company hac 
divided L. 12, 00, oco Sterling, being a revenue, on an average, 0 
L. 280.co0 a- year, and why, on the capital of the Company": ' 
L. 3,192,000, amounted to eight and an half per cent; and during thi | 
time the Company's capital had been augmented by L. ;80,000. At thi 
time, every proprietor of India ſtock, to the amount of L. 500, whe 
ther man or woman, or whether à native of Britain or not, had! 
right to be a manager, and to vote in the general council; but by: 
bill paſſed in 1773, the managers muſt be poſſeſſed of L. 1000 ſtock 
The directors were to be elected four years, fix of them annually, thi 
whole nuniber being 24. The mayor's court of Calcutta, whole poke 7 
had been extended ſince the territorial acquiſitions, was confined to tf ail 
deciſion of ſmall mercantile cauſes, to which alone it had reached be 
fore. Inſtead of this, a new court was inſtituted, conſiſting of à J! 
tice and three puiſpe judges, all of them to be appointed by the cro! 
The preſidency of Bengal was made ſuperior to all others in India, 4" 
the right of nominating its governor and council was veſted in the 


crown. The ſalaries of the judges were alſo fixed in the following 


Manner: The chief juſtice was to have L. 8000, and each of the . 
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tree L 6000. per annum. The appointments of the governor-general 
and council were alſo fixed, the former having L. 25,000 a- year, and 
ach of the others L. 20,000. No farther alteration than what has 
den already mentioned was made in the conſtitution of the Company 
n Britain. It is ſtill governed by a court of 24 directors, includin 
the chairman and deputy-chairman ; the chairman having a falary 4 
J. 200, and each of the directors L. 150 a- year. Their meetings or 
courts are held once a week, but commonly oftener. Several com- 
mittees are choſen out of the body of directors, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
inſpe& certain branches of the Company's trade. Their titles are, the 
Committee of Buying, the Committee of Correſpordence, the Com- 
nittee of Shipping, of Accounts, of Law-luits, and a Committee to 
werent the Growth of Private Trade. Under theſe committees are a ſe- 
getary, caſhier, clerks, and ware-houſe keepers, | | 


Alt 
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15 The new N of 1773 were ſo far from producing any good 
ion det on the affairs of the Company, that they were univerſally com- 
jected plained of, both by the natives and Britiſh ſubjects. The contuſion in 
0 thi 


their money matters had increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cions of their inſolvency had gone abroad; and theſe were adopted if 


regu | 
f Mr Fox, who, at the time of his being in power, in 1983, had amet . 


non 
then bill upon this ſuppoſition. By this it was propoſed to inveſt ſeven 
ly bel edtors with the whole power of every thing relating to the Company. 
t ha kbeſe were to hold their offices for four years, not to be removeab 

ithouboner, except by an addreſs from one of the Houſes of Parliament. 
yea Une gentlemen were to be appointed for aſſiſting them in managing 


1 joa be commercial matters of the whos peat all of them were to be named 


bythe ſecretary of ſtate, and adopte 


s pro 
2 ine gentlemen laſt mentioned were to be ſubject to the ſeven directors, and 
81% be removeable at their pleaſure. This bill was paſſed by the Houſe of 
etweel (ommons, but thrown out by the Lords; and it was not till the cloſe 
China eth ſeſſion of 1784 that Mr Pitt could procure a new one to his mind. 
h % ( that time the affairs of the Company were regulated in the following 
tioned manner : 1. A board of control was eſtabliſhed in Britain, by means 
m the c which the tranſactions in Aſia might more conveniently be brought 
y Baader the review of the Britith legiſlature. 2. Methods were taken for 
ge, i rgulating the conduct of the ſervants of the Company, and prevent- 
npany s the abuſes which had formerly prevailed. 3. Means were alſo taken 
ng thi” bringing to condign punifament thoſe who ſhould be guilty of 
At th emes in that country for the future. To accomplith theſe purpoſes, 
„ whe” perſons are nominated by the king, of which a ſecretary of ſtate 
had ad the chancellor of exchequer are always to make two; and the pre- 
it by ent, if there happens to be an equal diviſion, ſhall have a calting 
> ſtoch ee Theſe compoſe the board of control, whoſe buſineſs it is te 
ly, e perintend, control, and direct all the tranſactions relative to the revenues 
powe r government, whether military or civil, of the Britiſh territories in the 
to bat Indies; and for the further ſecurity of the Corapany, all the 
ed be embers are ſworn to execute their office with fidelity. The court 
a ju ll directors are obliged to deliver them all minutes, reſolutions, or- 
crowns, &c. both of their own, and likewiſe of the court of proprietors, 
a, au at they may have the approbation of the board of control, without 
in the ach none are to be ſent abroad, on any pretence whatever. Though 
lowing": king has power to recal either the India governors or mem- 
e other of the council from Alia, yet the appointment of theſe is ill 
thret | T 5 5 8 left 


by the Houſe of Commons; and the 
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left wich the court of diredvrs ; and the preſidency of Bengt 


ſtill a ſuperiority over every other in the 


without.orders. | | 


viſal of parliament, With reſpe& to the malverſation of the Comya. 


prevention was taken that could be deviſed. Formerly the delinquent 
done in Britain itſelf. The receiving of preſents from the natives was 


lons guilty of either of theſe ſhould not have it in their power to com. 


Britain was likewiſe prohibited. Tt was alſo declared lawful, after the 
Iſt of January 1783, for the attorney-general, or court of directors, to 
exhibit an information againſt any perſon guilty of the crimes of extor- 
tion, or others, committed in the Eaſt Indies, the trial to come on before 
commiſſioners choſen from both Houſes of Parliament. Twenty-ſix o 


with thoſe of the three judges in a ſpecial commiſſion, by whom, or anf 
ſeven of the number, one of the judges being always included, the its 


ive. : | 
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| | Eaſt ; but the council of 
Bengal is in abſolute ſubjection to the Company at home; and vnleſz 
in caſes of immediate and abſolute neceſſity, are prohibited from afting 

To reform and prevent abuſes in the civil and military eſtabliſhment 
in India, a reviſal and ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary places was enjoined, 
and the reform in theſe matters is conſtantly to be ſubjected to the re. 


ny's ſervants, which had formerly been ſo ſhameful, every method of 


ad been ſcreened, by committipg their offences in the territories of In. 
dian princes, and thus not cognifable by the Britiſh government; 
but by this act, every offence, let it be committed where it would, was de. 
clared equally puniſhable by the Britiſh laws as though it had been 


declared to be in itſelf extortion, and liable to puniſhment accordingly, 
DPiſobedience of orders, a very common practice among the Company's 
ſervants, and bargaining for offices, another miſchievous practice, were 
both pronounced miſdemeanours of law; and it was provided, that per. 


5 with the Company, or ever be reſtored to their offices under it 
ollectors and receivers were bound by oath to receive no gratuity above 
the legal tribute; and any correſpondence with the enemies of Great 


theſe were to be choſen by ballot from the Houſe of Lords, and 40 in 
the ſame manner from the Houſe of Commons. The names of the par- 
ties thus choſen were to be put into a box, to be drawn out by lot, in 
Preſence of the parties themſelves, and of three of the judges. The 
parties accuſed {hall have the liberty of challenging the names as they 
are drawn out, or the firſt four names of the peers and the firſt fix ol 
the commons which ſhall be drawn out, without challenging, thall be 
returned by the judges to the lord chancellor, to inſert their names 


formation is to be tried, and the judgment to be effectual and deci 


A proteſt was entered into againſt this bill by five peers, « becauſe, 
ſay they, we think the principle of the bill falſe, unjuſt, and unconlit 
tutional ; falſe, in as much as it provides no effeQual remedy ſor the 
evils it affects to cure; unjuſt, as it indiſcriminately compels all perſon! 
returning from India to furniſh the means of accuſation and perſecution 
againſt themſelves ; and unconſtitutional, becauſe it eſtabliſhes à nel 
court of judicature, in which the admiſſion of incompetent evidence! 
expreſsly directed, and the ſubje& is unneceſſarily deprived ot- his mal 
ineſtimable birth-right, a trial by jury.” Whether this cenſure vey 
er not, time can only determine. Hitherto, however, the good elle 

of the bill have not been ſufficient to retrieve the affairs ol the — 
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| . . their _ NOISE for aſſiſtance to government ſufficiently evi- 
Bunk of England. The utilit is C | | 
wy "2 Es i * ing ee for the purpoſes of 
i the year 1694, the proprietors havin 5 at. It was incorporated 
n of L. t, 20, 00, for which the ſubſ Abe vanced to government the 
, in the charter received o Ar ers e almoſt eight per 
rernors and Company of the Bank of En 3 Id are ſtiled the Go- 
ed from borrowing from any e wikkivar CEO 1 To arg 
er were allo prohibited f : VE Df. ger OL, paruamem; 
a dle; 3 es 1 Fre e ATR 2 any kind of mer- 
1d fell bullion, or foreign gold and ſilver RE : By n Pr 
three years aſter, they were allowed to ee 3 Sago 15 
I. 2201, 171: 10 s.: their ſtock was determined b W 
real eſtate; it was likewiſe en: to be a perſonal, and not 
. fi Chg of Cling bark 8 either by word 
zitered within ſeven days in the books of the warg ere N —_ * 
terred in 14 days. It my P | Al OCK trani- 
© of the 1 how ee e 1 to counterfeit the 
wh notes or n wet 1s pa : wg dag or to alter or eraſe 
allowed to augment their capital to foward of Face 1 ons 
Jer it, Mime they advanced to government e WONG, HE TIS; 
above n, another of L. 1, OT WP 3 e e and in the year 
Great vrernment was reduced to five per cent, in eee 8 money __ to 
er the ay delivered up exchequer bills to the which the Com- 
| amount of two millions, and 
rs, tolfWſeated to accept of an annuity of L. 100, ooo. At this ti un 
extor- haay were allowed to demand ſuch ſums of rh time allo the Com- 
before might be found nec flary in a n from their ſubſcribers 
ZS 
40 i kays to be in proportion to the ſh 1 required, which was 
are of bank ſtock he poſſeſſed, it w: 
e par- eclared to be lawful | 10: e e 
lot, in een the transfers of 115 2 * rag Wien ds of ſuch perſon, but 
"Their: her cent. for the money omitted t 5 arge him with the intereſt of 
te ee months, it NOD Mae L ans. | * 252 ſhould 
'x ot {ell as much of th q N awful for the Company 
ball be eures. 88 ee n 8 wy would pay the ſum re- 
names The intereſt of the 1 rays | V 
or an) dur, and in Ae -— toy age to 2 was ſoon reduced to 
the i vernment was indebted to e or a new loan, at which time the 
d dec tour, and the other tree 4 ompany in L.3,200,000, one half bear- 
iccept of an annuity of L her cent. Four years after they agreed to 
ee ebe mer bills; at which time. initead of L. 986,800 due to them in 
conſt e rillion, and eee ce „ BP alſo they agreed to advance another 
EF niet to cominne ed to augment their capital with L. 986,500, 
1e at 3x per cent. till December 1757, and then to 


perlony ke 3 to three. 
7 he «os N in order to facilitate the circulation of the exchequer bills 
ence u hade he o eſtabliſhed what is called the Bank Circulation. To under- 
is molt ſuffici e mult conſider, that the Company are obliged to keep cath b 
be jul fer eee to anſwer, not only the ordinary demands of buſineſs to 
Wy TR young one ons may come in courſe ; the overplus being em- 
gn nting bills of exchange, buying gold and ſilver, and govern- 
any a mill: : f 
pa million, with which they were obliged to furniſh government, out of 

1 5 cheir 


nent ſecu 172 yo . 
rities. But finding it now inconvenient to take ſuch a large ſum 
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per cent, they gain L. 22,500, the expence of intereſt to ſubſcribe 
amounting only to L. 6, 50, while the full intereſt paid by governme 


now diſcount at five per cent, though before 1773, they required 0 


conſiderable allowances are made them by government for managin 
the annuities committed to their care. Their dividends of profit a 
made every half year, notice being publicly given beforehand. At ili 
time, every one may receive his money if he has occaſion, though p 
vate perſons are allowed to continue their funds, and to add the interel 
to the principal if they think proper. The capital of the Company, a 


ing to no leſs than L. 9, 471, 321, fell into the hands of theſe avariciou 
Wiretches. A ſcheme was then propoſed by Harley, the chancellor « 


per annum. The title beſtowed upon them was * The Governor an 


other parts of America, and for the encouragement of fiſhery, &c.' 3 bi 
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their current caſh, they fell upon the following method, which ene of 


has been found to anſwer their own exigencies, as well as thoſe of gov 

ment. A ſubſcription was opened, and annually renewed, for a milli 
of money, the ſubſcribers to advance 10 per cent. and oblige themſche 
to pay up the remainder when called upon, under penalty of forfeiin 
the ſum already advanced. In conſideration, of this, they are paid fon 
per cent. intereſt for the money advanced, and one-fourth per cent. ſc 
the whole ſum they agree to furmſh. In caſe any part is demanded 
they have alſo five per cent. allowed them for what they advance, oy 
and above the four per cent. already mentioned; at the ſame time tha 
the bank engages to repay them the principal within the ſpace of a yea 
Thus the Bank has all the advantages of keeping a million of money b 
them ; at the ſame time that by every million lent to government at th 


is L. 30,000 The caſe, however, would be altered, if the exigencies g 
the Company ſhould require the ſubſcribers to pay up. their ſubſcription 
but this is very ſeldom done, not only as it would leſſen their profi 
but likewiſe would effect the national credit very conſiderably. 

The Bank is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, an 
24 directors, elected every year by the general court. There are like 
wiſe a great many officers and ſervants, for the diſpatch of buſineſſ 
They carry on very extenſive dealings in bills of exchange, avhich the 


four. They alſo import large quantities of gold and filver, and ve 


has already been obſerved, is upwards of 14 millions, and they are up 
poſed to have upwards of twelve millions of notes in circulation. 

South Sea Company. This originated in the time of queen Anne, n 
as we ſhould ſuppoſe, from any deſign of trading to the South Sea, bu 
on the following occaſion. During the long war with France, whi 
had ſubſiſted in queen Anne's time, the ſailors of the royal navy, 
ſtead of being paid in caſh, received tickets, which they were frequent 
obliged to ſell at 40, or even 50 per cent. diſcount. Thus a ſum, unpte 
vided for by parliament, and making part of the national debt, amount 


the exchequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, to incorporate the pre 


Company of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South Sea an 


notwithſtanding this, there was no Englith ſettlement on the coalts 0 
the South Sea, nor had the miniſtry any deſign that the new Compal 
mould trade to any part of the world. Accordingly they never di 
carry on any trade, except that of furniſhing the Spaniards with negr0e 
which took place in conſequence of the treaty of Utrecht, and _ 


Fay of 
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given up ſ6on after that of Aix- la · Chapelle, in conſequence of the 
unt of Spain agreeing to pay L. 100,000 to the Company. 

| The new Company thus erected, began, like the reſt, to lend money 
 vovernmen ; the intereſt at firſt was fix per cent, but in the reign of 
gorge I. it was reduced to five, at which time they advanced two 
"Tons more. In the ſixth year of this reign, it was enacted in fa- 
ur of the Company, that they might redeem any of the redeemable 
anal debts, in conſtderation of which, they were allawed to augment 
der capital proportionably. They were afterwards allowed to raiſe 


jr purcha ing annuities, and carrying on their trade; and a further al- 
mance Was granted them of raiſing money on the contracts, bonds or 
hlizations under the common ſeal, on the credit of their common ſtock; 
tit was provided, that if any of the members ſhonld purchaſe any 
nds or revenues of the crown, or lend money by anticipation on any 
nch of the revenue, except thoſe on which the credit of a loan was 
ady granted by parhament, they ſhould incur a forfeit of triple the 
im of money lent. „ | . 

Thus was produced the memorable South Sea ſcheme of 1720. This 


bing the poor ſailors of half their money, and ended accordingly. 
he deſign pretended by the directors was to raiſe a capital for carry- 
gon x trade to the South Sea, and purchaſing annuities paid to the 
ther Companies. Propoſals were made, offering large dividends, in 


At th 
gh p is multitudes were ruined ; a parliamentary inquiry was ſet on foot, 
ner moſt of the directors fined of almoſt all they were worth; ſome 
dan); bo had even no profit by the ſcheme, but who deſervedly ſuffered for 
re fu roppoling ſuch miquitous practices to the utmoſt of their power. 
8 > before this time the Company had been in a very flouriſhing ſitua- 
ne,n MN; the value of their Rock had riſen faſter than either that of the 


Sea, bak or India Company, and his majeſty had condeſcended to become 


„ WH governor of the Company, after purchaſing L. 10,000 ſtock. In 


. 33 the capital amounted to L. 14,631, 103, 8s. Id. This year it was 
: 
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nit ſtock. attended with four per cent annuities, called the New South 
lannuities, until redeemed by parliament, The other fourth ſhould re- 


It! of the funds or annuities payable at the exchequer for their 


trade, debts, privileges, and advantages belonging to the South Sea 


conn te every year, at Midſummer and Chriſtmas, or within a month after 
Comp 4 ir terms, that a dividend might be declared. It was enacted, that 
1eVeT 3 Wridends ſhould be made out of the clear profits, not to exceed what 
ng jt reaſonably be done without incurring any farther debt, provided 
ad = ſhould not at any time divide more than 4 per cent. annually, until 


debts were diſcharged. The Company and its ſtock alſo exclu- 


ich ſums of money as might be thought neceſſury in a general court, 


zindeed a ſcheme worthy of a Company, which had originated from 


| er to allure the unwary ; and ſo great was the intatuation, that L. 10 
nag Sth Sea ſtock was ſold for L. 800. As it ſoon appeared, however, that 
oft ee magnificent promiſes could not be accompliſhed, the price of tack 
ran to fall, and in two months time was reduced from 800 to L. 150. 


ated, that the capital, and ſhares of the proprietors ſhould be divided 
Þ four equal parts; three-fourths of which ſhould be converted into a 
Wn in the Company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the re- 


le capital, till redemption ;z and which ſhould be attended with the 
allowed for the charge of management, with all effects, profits 


Many. An account of the Company's affairs was to be drawn out 
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fively from the new joint ſtock of annuities, ſhould be liable to 4 
the other debts and incumbrances. An office and books was alſo 10 
kept within the city of London, in which all transfers of the new an 
nuities ſnould be entered, and ſigned by the party making ſuch transfer 
or his attorney; and no method of transferring to be allowed, exc 
that juſt mentioned, and the transfer being alſo underwritten by the per 
fon who received it, or his attorney. 5 | 
The South Sea Company is managed by a governor, ſub-governg 
deputy-governor, and 21 directors. The qualification for a govern; 
his majeſty excepted, is that he have L. 5000 ſtock; the ſub-governg 
L. 4oce ; the deputy-governor L. 3000; and a director L. 2000. Ever 
member poſſeſſing L. 500 ſtock, has one vote in a general court, 
L. 2000, he has two votes, if L. 3000, three, and if L. 5000, four vote 
Heſides theſe Companies, there is another, called the Million Bay 
from its capital being only a million, and which was erected by gove 
ment for purchaſing the reverſion of the long exchequer bills ; but it 
only to the Bank, South Sea Company, and this Million Bank that gi 
vernment is indebted. All their annuities are now reduced to 3 % 
eent. excepting only thoſe for the year 1758, the annuities for life, an 
the exchequer orders: the South Sea Company, however, from the pri 
fits they are one way or other enabled to make, {till continue to divid 
4 per cent. nher 8 | 
The prices of ſtocks are affected by the intereſt on them due from tl 
laſt term of payment. For this the ſeller never receives any conſide 
tion, except in the caſe of India bonds, where the intereſt is calculate 
to the day of ſale, and paid over and above the price agreed for. Thy 
ſome of the ſtocks always have a quarter's intereſt due to them mo 
than others, which makes an apparent, though not any real differen 
in the price. Thus, though Old South Sea annuities fell at 857 
I. 85 : 16s. per L. 100 Rock, and the New South Sea annuities only 
843 or L. 84: 15s. yet each produce the ſame annual ſum of L. 3, on 
the old annuities have the intereſt of a quarter, or 15s. due on thel 
which makes the difference already mentioned. In caſes where the ; 
nuities make but a ſmall capital, however, the value of flock is 10 
what leſs than where the capital is larger, from an apprehenſion, t 
when government pays off the national debt, it will begin with 
ſmalleſt capital. If the court of chancery alſo ſhould order the 
ney under their direction to be laid out on any particular ſtock, | 
price of that ſtock would riſe of courſe, by having more purchaſe 
The moſt valuable Rock is that of India, and next to it that of the Bal 
The prices are uſually marked in the news-papers, and the ſums 
down there expreſs the value of L. 100 of the real ſtock. 
Government. after the Romans had left their poſſeſſions in the ſou 
ern part of Britain, the country was acne conquered and peop 
by the Saxons, who brought along with them the conſtitution and | 
vernment of their native country. This did not materially differ I 
that of the German nations, deſcribed by Tacitus the Roman hiſion 
They had one commander in chief in time of war, and who difirib 
the conquered lands among his followers, in proportion to their me 
or the degree of favour he had conceived for them. As ſeveral cs 
nies of Saxons, under different leaders, canie over to Britain, each 
beſtowed his name on the countries he conquered, and by degree 


Wy 9 7 the title of king in his own diſtri, 
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£4 por a long time the power of theſe kings was confined entirely to 
8 x wilitary affairs, every civil matter being decided in a general aſſembly 
y an 
nsfer 


Xcep 
e per 


kings was augmented, ſo that they took cognizance of civil as well as 
military affairs. By Alfred the kingdom was divided into Wapentakes 
and Hundreds, and the Hundreds ſubdivided into Tythings,. names 
which ſtill continue in uſe. Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, the 
herif judged all civil and criminal matters within the, county; but 


= Mer that time the r joined along with him in his jurtidiction. 
og (ther judges, ſome of which were itinerant, were afterwards appoint- 
Evel el; but from the earlieſt accounts it appears, that for ſome time all 


* the place where the diſpute happened, whence may be derived the origin 
zan (the Engliſh juries; and indeed ſome ſuch thing took place, not only 
over wong the Saxons, but almoſt all the nations who had adopted the feu- 


del fyitem, as Germany, France, and Italy; and theſe early juries con- 


wh ted of the very ſame number employed at this day, viz. twelve; all 
3 þ rom were to be peers or equals of the contending parties. In the 
fe, an lime of king Ethelred the juries are mentioned by name. We are not 
—_ however, whether or not they were admitted in criminal matters 


by the Saxons ; but in theſe days of barbarity, no crime was ſo preat 


) Civic but what might be compenſated by money, called at that time Guilt, 


rom il and hence the word Ka is ſuppoſed to be derived. Soon after the 
Uli nuoduction of Chriſtianity, this cuſtom was aboliſhed, and cauſes of 
lculats murder and felony were tried by a jury, even in the king's preſence. 
„ Th Among the Saxon kings the crown was not at firſt hereditary, but 


m mo 5 | , Reese 
ieren ad wich a view to preſerve the ſucceſſion uninterrupted. William the 
tür (aqueror firſt rendered eſtates and honours hereditary. This prince, 


„e his ſubjects after the battle of Haſtings, by which he engaged to 


7 ide lehave in the ſame manner with their former kings. Notwithſtanding 
e the s, however, he behaved in a very cruel and tyrannical manner, though 
is (or government did not amount to abſolute deſpotiſm. He ſwore in- 
on, Md, more than once, to abide by the conſtitutions of the Saxon kings; 
with but made great alterations in them, by the introduction of the feudal 
wh ultoms, and which were at laſt confirmed by parliament. Thus a dit- 
lock, at political ſyſtem, and many great alterations in the government, 
urchaſe ere introduced; beſides all which, this monarch gave away many of 
the Bae Englith eſtates among the Normans who came over with him, un- 


ſums ler pretence that the poſſeſſors of tliem had oppoſed him in the battle 
laings. Out of the lands thus given away, he compoſed knights 
the ſouls, a certain number of which, determined by his pleaſure, conſtituted 


d peopf beron y; and theſe baronies were beſtowed on the great nobleman who 


_poled the king's court, and who were called the Court of Peers, 
liffer fr om every baron being a peer or equal to another. This court ulti- 
\ hiſtori nely determined all matters, civil as well as military; ſettled the pro- 


diſtribaßt erions of knights and men which each baron was to raiſe for the king's 


eir mei rice. From this ſervice even biſhoprics were not exempted, being 
veral converted into baronies, and obliged to furniſh their quotas as well 
each C bothers, It was not, however, in the power of the Norman kings to 
degrees ice the remembrance of the Engliſh conſtitution under the Saxon 
le. Complaints were made, both by the nobility and people, of the 
Vel. I. %%% Uu . | | powers 


ofthe principal officers and people; but, by degrees, the power of the 


nil matters were judged by 12 or 16 perſons, in the neighbourhood of 


kecame ſo afterwards, through the affection of the people for their kings, 


ut truſting altogether to his right of conqueſt, had made a compact 
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owers aſſumed by the ſovereigns, the end of which was, that kin 
ö 8 i. e King John 
being in a manner forced by his barons to ſign Magna Charta, the j 
berties of the nobility were thus fully eſtabliſhed. | 
This great charter was confirmed by Henry III. who ſucceeded king 
John in 1216; but ſo great was the power of the nobles, that at thi 
time the commons had either no vote in parliament, or their pays 
was fo inſignificant that they were ſcarce ever mentioned. 
By the conſtitution as it ſtands at preſent, the ſupreme execytiy; 
power is lodged in the perſon of the ſovereign, whether king or quee 
With regard to the ſucceſſion, it is determined, “ That the crown, h. 
common law, and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary, and this in! 
manner peculiar to itſelf ; but that the right of inheritance may ſro 
time to time be changed, or limited by a& of parliament ; under which 
limitation it {till remains hereditary.” On the death of queen Eliza 
beth, as that princeſs had no heirs of her own body, the ſucceſſion de 
volved on the collateral branch, proceeding from her grandfather Henn 
VII. by his queen, Elizabeth of York. Her eldeſt daughter Margar 
had married James IV. of Scotland, by which the right to the Englif 
crown now deſcended to James VI. of Scotland; and it is remarkable 
that this monarch not only was inveſted with the rights of both the con 
tending houſes of England, but with all thoſe of the ancient Sato 
kings; and this in the following manner: Margaret the ſiſter of Edp; 
Atheling, who had married Malcolm Canmore, as has been mentionel 
in the hiſtory of that country, and the ſucceſſion of the Scottith kingy 
had continued uninterrupted in that line. Nor was this at all looke 
upon in a mean or trivial light by the Engliſh, to whom the princes « 
the Saxon line had always been more agreeable than the Normans; an 
Henry II, by his deſcent from Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm an 
Margaret, was called the reſterer of the Saxon line in England. At 
time of the revolution, James II. was declared by the Convention of 
Mates to have ated in ſuch a manner as amounted to an abdication of th 
cron, in conſequence of which the next Proteſtant heirs were appoint 
to fill the vacancy, with a temporary exception in favour of William Il 
The rectitude of principle on which the revolution was conducted, hi 
been canvaſſed perhaps more than any other political point in the kill 
ry of rations ; and it is moſt apparent, by viewing the affair as a tran 
action of the nation alone, without any interference of the great counci 
to make a new limitation of the crown. For in this caſe the king v 
ſuppoſed by the nation at large to have abdicated his right to 
crown, or rather to have forfeited it, ſo that matters were in the fan 
ſtate as though no king had exiſted. In an aſſembly of the eſtate 
therefore, it was determined, that king James II. having endeavourt 
to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the origit 
contract between the king and people, and, by the advice of Jeſuits, a 
other wicked perſons, having withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdo 
dias abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby render 
vacant. After the death of William the crown was conferred on! 
princeſs Anne, daughter to James II.; and on her deceaſe without iff 
it deſcended of courſe to the next Proteſtant heirs, (the ſon of James | 
being excluded on account of his profeſſing the Popiſh religion.) *: 
,was the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, from whom the preſent ſoverel 


t d:ſconded, aud in whoſe houſe the ſucceflion muſt now continues! 


U 


r en” 


mote eſpecially as the male line of [ames II. is extinct, even though 
his preſent majeſty had no heirs'of his own body. | | 


After the revolution, the boundaries betwixt the power of the crown 


John 
he li 


d king and liberties of the people were better defined than they had ever been 
at thi deore. The title to the crown is leſs abſolutely hereditary than before, 
powell being now ſomewhat conditional, viz. that the king profeſs the Prote- 


fant religion. Thus the medium is duly preſerved betwixt abſolute 
monarchy and an elective one, The former, eſpecially when aided hy 
he doctrives of divine, hereditary, indefealible.right, and paſſive obe- 
lence, undoubtedly reduces the ſubject to the moſt dreadful and flavith 
ate; while the latter would always be found attended with much trou- 
e and confuſion in the caſe of a new election. But in the caſe of Bri- 
uin, wherein the hereditary right is interwoven with the liberties, the 
conltirution is not only the moſt agreeable to theory, but molt perfect 
in practice; and in all probability the moſt permanent alſo. The du- 
ties of the king to his people are expreſſed by the following oath taken 


*cutive 
quee 
vn, by 
8 in 

y fro 
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 Renry 


argae n his coronation, and adminiſtered by an arch-bithop or biſtiop : At 
Enliſt that time the prelate aſks, * Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to 
rkabla govern this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
he co ing, according to the ſtatutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and 
Sato cuſtoms of the fame? The anſwer is, I folemnly promiſe ſo to do. 
 Edp; 9ft. 2. Will you, to your power, cauſe law and juſtice, in mercy, to 
ntione bc executed throughout the ſame ? Anſ. I Will. 22/7. 3. Will you, to 
1 kings the utmoſt of your power, maintain the laws of God, the true profeſſion 
locke of the goſpel, and the Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And 
inces ill you preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
ns; an ciurches committed to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by 
om au the law do or thall appertain unto them, or any of them? Anſ. All this 
Att [ promiſe to do.” After this, the king or queen, laying his, or her hand 
n of won the holy golpels, ſhall ſay, © lhe things whicli 1 have here before 
on of ti promiſed, 1 will perform and keep; ſo help me God!“ and then kiſs 
pointe tie book. The people, on their parts, reciprocally take the oath of al- 
iam Il kgiance to the crown. | . DES 
ted, he The perſon of the king is ſacred, according to the law of Great Britain, 


he bill and to have the leaſt intention of putting him to death is treaſon. In 


a traniWlinſelf he can be guilty of no crime ; whatever errors are done by or- 
counciWers of the court being ſuppoſed chargeable on the perſons of his mini- 
ing wth bers. His prerogative, though confined within certain limits, is very 
t tot extenſive. The making of war or peace depends extirely on his will 
the fan und pleaſure ; it belongs to him to receive ambaſſadors, or to lend them 
eſtate v foreign countries; to raiſe armies and fit out fleets ; to make treaties 
vou commerce and alliance; to grant commiſſions to officers, both by ſea 
origin ad land, which commiſſions may, at his pleaſure, be revoked ; to diſpoſe 


lits, à 
ingdo 


render 


i caltles and magazines; to call the parliament, adjourn, prorogue, or 
diſolve it at pleaſure. He has alſo a negative voice on every act of the 
iter branches of legiſlature; for though a bill ſhould unanimouſly paſs 


| on Woh houſes of parliament, by the king's refuſal of his afſent, it would 
out i of no force whatever. This lai prerogative, however, is ſeldom or 


ames erer exerciſed. He has the right of naming his own council, all the 


J II rt officers of the houthold and of the ſtate, as well as of the 

overei darch; and, in ſhort, from him are derived all the titles of honovr, of 

nue, atever rank or degree in the kingdom. He has allo the power of 
Wo Whendinks all the laws, ſo that be can grant pardons to criminals in 
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lh Parliament. That of the Houſe of Peers is indeed aſcertained with 


_ male, Or. great meetings; but more frequently, Wittema-gemote, Or the 


; the regulation of national affairs, as early as the year 725, in the time 
of the Saxon Heptarchy. Alfred is ſaid to have ordered theſe coun- 
cils to be held twice a-year, or more frequently if neceſſary ; and it ap 


kind were held in the times of theſe monarchs. Under the firſt princes 
of the Norman line they undoubtedly were held, as in the time of Ed. 


queror, was pleaded in a caſe relating to the Abbey of St Edmondfoury 


though it is now impoſſible to determine exactly what were its powers 


ry.“ And this conſtitution hath ſubſiſted at leaſt from the year 1266 


dom is lodyed, is called by writs from the king, which, by the conti 


Its powers, as they are defined by the Engliſh lawyers, equal thoſe 0 


the term of its ſittings : the laws of every denomination are ſubje u 


_ determinations. The liberties of the people therefore entirely depen 


: ſyſtematically enſlaved, and that more effectually than under th 


any caſe whatever; but he cannot make new laws, raiſe new taxes, or 
act in oppoſition to any of the laws immediately in being. 

We have already given ſome hints concerning the origin of the Eng. 
a ſufficient degree of perſpicuity ; but with regard to that of Common 
we are conſiderably in the dark. According to Judge Blackſtone, | 
great and general council of the nation was held from time immemo. 
rial, under the names of 17j:he/-/yn9oth, or great council, and Michel g. 


meetings of wiſe men. In Latin it was called Communitas Repni Anglie, 
or Commune Concilium Regni. There are inſtances of its meeting for 


pears, from the Danith and Saxon codes of laws, that councils of this 


ward III. an act of parliament, made in the time of William the Con 


In the reign of Henry III. the Houſe of Commons certainly exiſted 


Blackſtone informs us, that * ir is generally agreed, that, in the main 
the conſtitution of Parliament, as it now ſtands, was marked out fo lon; 
ago as the year 1215, the 17th of King John, in Magna Charta granted 
by that prince, wherein he promiſes to ſummon all arch-biſhops, bi 
ſhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons, perſonally ; and all other te 
nants in chief, under the crown, by the ſheriff and bailiffs, to meet at 
a certain place, with 30 days notice, to aſſeſs aids and ſcutages if neceſa 


49th Henry III. there being ſtill extant writs of that date to ſummor 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to parliament. 9 


This great aſſembly, in which all the legiſlative power of the king 


tution of the kingdom, muſt be done at leaft once every three year 


the moſt deſpotic monarchs in any part of the world. By parliament tli 
ſucceſſion to the crown can 8 regulated, the eſtabliſhed religion of thi 
country, and even the conſtitution itſelf, eſſentially altered; nay; ! 
power can operate upon itſelf in ſuch a manner as to lengthen or ſhortet 


its authority, and may be made, reverſed, or altered according to it 


on the pleaſure of this powerful aſſembly; and if by any means the ma 
jority thould be influenced in ſuch a manner as to abridge or even de 
ſtroy theſe liberties, there could be no redreſs in law, but would! 


reateſt deſpot in the world. Accordingly, it was a maxim of the gre: 
Fed treaſurer Burleigh, in the time of queen Elizabeth, that“ Englan 
never could be ruined but by a parliament.” How far parliament hav 
acted for the intereſt of the people muſt be judged from the hiltory © 
the country. It is not, however, ſaying too much, that for a cen 
paſt, their poxwer ſeems to have been greatly ſuperior to their auiſan 
Their profuſe grants to the crown, in order to ſupport the moſt ep 


* 
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he ſchemes, which either failed entirely, or were thrown aſide as uſelefs 
ben accompliſhed, have involved the nation in an enormous ſum of 


Eng. bt, from whence it is eaſy to ſee that it never can be extricated. The ac - 
with mulation of taxes has undoubtedly made it more difficult for the lower 
mont les of people to ſubſiſt, and of conſequence muſt have diminiſhed 
ne, epulation. Under this lgad, however, the kingdom is ſtill ſuppoſed 


\fourith and to enjoy liberty, though it is apparent that they have li- 
ety to do little or nothing without paying for it ;—an indulgence that 
ould undoubtedly be granted by the moſt deſpotic monarch on earth; 
qt to mention, that in England many commodities are taxed more than 
ey can bear, fo that it is ſcarce poſhble in theſe articles to carry on a 
My trade. | | 

The Britiſh Parliament conſiſts of two Houſes, one called the Houſe 
Lords, or Peers, and the other that of Commons. Before the Union 


ith Scotland, the former conſiſted of all the ſpiritual and temporal 
prince ers of the realm, qualified to fit in the houſe, making up about 170. 
xf E the Houſe of Commons conſiſted of 513 Commoners, among 
e Con hich we call knights of the ſhire ſuch as are choſen by the cinque 
buys; citizens, that ſtand for cities; and burgeſſes, for towns or 


Xiſted 
)owers 
main 
ſo lon! 
Yranted 


moughs privileged to ſend members to parliament. By the Union, 


;commoners to the Houſe of Commons; the former to be choſen 
ery new parliament by the peers of Scotland, out of their body, and 
he latter being barons and burgeſſes, by the ſhires and boroughs. By 


ps, bi ee 16 peers and 45 commoners, Scotland is to be repreſented in the 
ther te rlament of Great Britain; and the Scots peers ſitting in the Houſe 
meet a Lords have the fame privileges as the Engliſh peers. 

neceſſa Wil 4s the Houſe of Lords ſeems conſtituted to ſupport the rights of the 
r 120% oon, fo the proper province of the Houſe of Commons is to contend 
ummoſ er the preſervation of the peoples liberties. And though the com- 


noners in ſome parliaments have been for extending the royal prero- 


e king re, yet the lords in all times have been the ſureſt and moſt na- 
conti ral bulwark of the prerogatives of the crown. King Charles I. call- 

e year! them an excellent ſcreen between the prince and the people, to 

thoſe t each againſt any encroachments of the other. It is not the in- 

nent t ret of the lords to contribute to the diminution of the rights of 
1 of te crown, or to ſuffer it in others. For the preſervation of the legal 

nay, ii rrogative is not only the ſureſt way to ſecure their own privileges, 

norte abſolutely neceſſary for the proper adminiſtration of the government. 
zbjeRt lhe power of calling a parliament, of adjourning, proroguing, and 

g tolt ſolving the ſame, is entirely lodged in the ſovereign. The fitting of 
depen parliament is appointed by royal proclamation, with the advice of 
the mae privy-council ; and the time appointed for the parliament to meet, 

even d eeht (by the Union act) to be no leſs than 50 days after the date of 
rould bh proclamation” «© 55 | | 


" Keeper, to every lord ſpiritual and temporal, to appear at the 


glare and place appointed, to give their advice on ſome weighty affairs; 
ent har to all the ſheriffs, commanding them to ſummon the people to elect 
iltory many knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, in their reſpective counties as 
erg to fit in the Houſe of Commons. e LD 
uin lo prevent undue elections, an act was made in the reign of king 


iam, by which any gift or preſent, reward or entertainment, givea 
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ere is an addition of 16 peers of Scotland, to the Houſe of Lords, and 


Upon the proclamation, writs are iſſued by the lord chancellor, or | 
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recover double the damages, with his full coſts of ſuit. 


_ cauſe his per ſonal attendance is required at his bailiwick during his ſh 


any gentleman qualified to ſerve in parliament, unleſs he be poſleſſed 


aſide, and all members ſerve at their own expence. The lords have a 
parliament. 


ſo does the place of meeting; though it is fixed at the ancient palace 


ſhops, according to the priority of their conſecration. On the king 


creation; except the lord high admiral, the lord great chamberlan 


the king's houſhold, who take place of all others of the ſame degree 
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or promiſed, directly or indirectly. by any one, from the date of 


writ, makes the election void. All falſe returns are alſo prohibited þ wwe 
an act paſſed in the ſame ſeſſion, and the party aggrieved is impowere 


to ſue the officers and perſons making or procuring the ſame, and 


No judge of the king's bench, common pleas, or exchequer, can 
ehoſen, becauſe they are aſſiſtants in the Lords Houle ; no ſheriff, h. 


riffalty ; no clergyman, becauſe of his atrending the convocation ; nor 00 


L. 300 per annum. A man attainted of felony or treafon, cannot 
choſen; but one out- lawed, in a perſonal cauſe, may be elected. Mee 
foreigner, that is not naturalized, cau be a parliament man; but, if hel 
a houtholder, his voice in the election of members is allowed in nnn 
places, particularly in the city of Weſtminſter. 
Anciently a knight of the {ſhire was allowed 4s. and a citizen or hy 
gels 28. a day, from the reſpective places for which they were choſen 
a good allowance in thoſe days, but now ſo inconſiderable, that it is h 


ways borne their own charges, becauſe they repreſent only themlzlyes | 


As the time for the parliament's ſitting lies in the ſovereign's brea 


Whitehall; the lords in a large room by themſelves, and the con 
mons in a larger, which was of old St Stephen's chapel. On the d. 
of opening the parliament, the king comes to the Houſe of Loids, in! 
royal robes, with the crown on his head, and the ſword of {tate bor 
before him. His majelty fits under a canopy, at the upper end of th 
room. Then the temporal lords appear in their ſcarlet robes of tat 
every one according to his degree; and the ſpiritual lords in their ep 
copal habit. Againſt the wall, on the king's right hand, the two arc 
biſhops fit by themſelves on a form. Below them, the biſhops of Log" t 
don, Durham, and Wincheſter ; and next to them, all the other | 


left hand, the lord treaſurer, lord preſident of the council, and lord pt 
vy ſeal, fit upon forms, above all dukes that are not of the royal bool 
Then the dukes, marquiſſes, and earls, according to their creation. F 
Croſs the room are the wool-ſacks, continued to this day, to put tl 
peers in mind of the great advantages the Engliſh wool has brought toll 
nation, that the care of it may never be neglected. The lord chancel 
or lord keeper, being of courſe the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, | 
on the firſt wool-ſack, before the throne, with the great ſeal and mo 
lymg by him „ e N 
Below the wool-ſacks, there are forms croſs the room, firſt for ! 
viſcounts, and next for the barons, ſiiting in order according to thi 


England, the earl marthal, the lord ſteward, and lord chamberlain 


nobihty with themſelves. But whatever diſtinction there be among 
peers, they all ſit as barons in the Houle of Lords; and the bill 
themſelves fit there by virtue of their barony, _ | 
The judges, the king's council at law, and maſters of chancet], 
upon the other wool-ſacks, when called to give their advice in po 
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V but they ought not to ſit in the king's preſence without his 
ne. In his majeſty's abſence they may fit, but not be covered till the 
aker ſignify to them the leave of the lords. The king's council, and 
» maſters of chancery, fit alſo, but always uncovered. The lower-' 
if wool-ſack is for the clerk of the crown, and clerk of the par- 
went: The former concerned in all parliamentary writs and pardons, 
latter in keeping the records of all things paſſed in parliament. This 
K has two under clerks, who, kneeling behind the wool lack, write 
jon t. | F | h SR ba | 
When the king comes to parliament, he commands the uſher of the. 
ick rod to call the Houſe of Commons to the Lords Houſe. This 
Fer is ſo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He fits 
out the bar of the houſe, and what peers the houſe thinks fit to 
mait, upon any treſpaſs, are left to his cullody. He has under him 
teputy, a yeoman-uſher that waits at the door within, and a crier 
or bu bout. FCC | ne on np note 7: 
choſen The Commons being come to the Houſe of Lords, ſtand without 
it is u bar; and the king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord 
have ber, to chuſe one of their members for their ſpeaker, and to pre- 
{elves Whit him on ſuch a day, that is, in a day or two. But this is done ſome- 
es without the king, and only by the lord chancellor, authorized 
's brea WM that purpoſe by his majeſty, The Commons being returned to their 
palace ie, chooſe a ſpeaker, who ought to be a perſon of great experience 
he cond ability, eſpecially in parliamentary affairs. His buſineſs is to ſee 
the d eorders of the houſe obſerved, to ſtate the bills that are brought ing 
ds, in collect the ſubſtance of the debates, and the ſenſe of the houſe upon 
ite bor m. The choice being made, by the majority of votes, it is a cuſtom 
nd of tA the party choſen to decline the office, and pray the houſe to proceed 
of ſtat new election. But he is commonly anſwered with a full conſent 
heir epi voices upon his name, upon which two of the principal members go 
wo are im, and lead him to the ſpeaker's chair, where being ſet, they re- 
; of Lon to their places. „„ „ | 
other At the day appointed for his preſentation to the king, his majeſty 
he king eg come to the Houſe of Lords, the Commons are called in. Then 


lord pi new ſpeaker is brought in between two of their members, with low 
ral bloo@Fflance to the bar, and there preſented to the king, where he makes 
ion. b 2 modeſt refuſal of that high office, urging his incapacity for it; 


o put Ich not being allowed of by the king, he makes a ſpeech to his ma- 
ght to i which generally concludes with theſe petitions : that the Commons 
chancel), during their fitting, have free acceſs to his majeſty ; that they | 
,ords, WF! have freedom of ſpeech in their houſe, and be free from arreſts, 
and mal: requeſts being granted, his majeſty makes a ſpeech to both houſes 
5 parliament, concerning ſuch matters as he thinks fit to lay before 
ſt for n. This done, he leaves both houſes to their private debates, and 
1g to thi commons return to their own houſe, the mace being carried, as 
berlain WW before the ſpeaker. After this, his majeily never comes to the 


berlain lament in {tate but to lay freſh important affairs before them, F Ling 
degree wal afſent to bills paſſed in both houſes, or to cloſe the ſeſſion. 
among men there have been extraordinary debates in the Houſe of Lords, 


he biſhe King has been there frequently to hear them, but not to influence the 
e ne way or other. Then his majeſty appears as it were incognzto, 
ny KITTY peer fits and ſpeaks with the fame freedom as if the king were 
n poi ; Te 
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not there. In the king's abſence, the lords always pay @ reverence to f 


a robe but the ſpeaker, except the members for London, who at the 


both houfes mutt take the oaths appointed by act of parliament. Thi 


parliament. They were alſo obliged, till lately freed from this oa 
by his death, to abjure the Pretender; which oath, appointed by 
_ laſt parliament of the late King William, was the laſt bill he ſigned, n 


dency, being commonly the firſt committee, appointed either the fat 
day the ſpeaker takes his place, or the next day after. This committ 
conſiſts of no ſet number of members, for any member of the ho 
is free to ſit here. Their buſineſs is chiefly to examine elections 
returns complained of as undue, and make report of it to the ho 


offer reaſons for its admiſſion, which is called making a motion. Ut 


 _ Subſidy bills, for impoſing of taxes, are not to be brought in 


bills. The reaſon is, becauſe the greateſt part of the monies arilc ir 
the Commons. | | | 


be obtained to bring m any private bill, and the ſubſtance of it 


chair of ſtate, when they come into the houſe. . 

The full number of the Houſe of Commons is 558, from the time ; 
the Union; but, it 300 are met, it is reckoned a full houſe, many bei 
abſent upon buſineſs, or ſickneſs, &. However, 40 make a hour 
They fit promiſcuouſly upon forms, except the ſpeaker, who ſits un, 
a chair in the middle of the room, with a table before him, the cle 
of the houſe ſitting near him at the table. Nor does any member we, 


firſt meeting appear in ſcarlet robes. Their time of fitting is in l 
forenoon, commonly from nine o'clock till one: but, upon urgent oc 
ſions, they ſometimes fit very late, and do buſineſs by candle light. 

Before the parliament enters upon any buſineſs, the member 


are alſo to make a ſolemn declaration againſt the doctrine of trarſy 
ſtantiation, the invocation and adoration of ſaints, and the ſacrifice 
the maſs ; by which declaration all Papiſts are incapacitated to fit 


above 12 hours before he died. „ 

The firſt thing the commons do after the choice of their ſpeak 
is appointing the ſtanding grand committees for privileges and el 
tions, for grievances, for trade, and for religion. . 


The committee for privileges and elections has always had che pred 


As for matters of privilege, they are now commonly heard in 
houſe. The ſtanding committees being ſettled, a private committee 
generally appointed to draw up an addreſs of thanks to the king 
his moſt gracious fpeech ; wherein they commonly exprels a chea 
diſpoſition to concur with his Majeſty in thoſe things he has laid bel 
them : The ſame is done in the Houſe of Lords. As to the e 
buſinefs of the parliament, which is to make new laws, revive or 
rogate old ones, whatever is propoſed for a law is firſt put in wn 
and called a Bill Any member of the houfe may offer a bill, for 
public good; but he muſt firſt open the matter of it to the houle, 


this the houſe will either admit or deny it. DOD 


by order of the houſe ; and whereas all other bills may begin in ei 
Houſe, theſe always begin in the Houſe of Commons z nor will 
Commons allow the Houſe of Lords to make any alteration in 


If any member deſire that a law in force be altered, or repealed, 
mult firſt move the houſe in it, and give reaſons for it. It the b 
allows the motion, their uſual way is to appoint ſome of the men 
10 bring in a bill for that purpoſe. The leave of the houſe mult 


N* 6. 


k» made known to the houſe, either by a motion or petition. Petitions 
re uſually preſented by members of the ſame county the petitioners 
re of, If they concern private perſons, they are to be nn and 
de perſons preſenting them called to the bar, to avow the ubſtance of 
the petition, eſpecially if it be a complaint againſt an offender. Before 
y bill can, aſs into a law, it muſt be read three ſeveral times in each 


S Upo 

e ok houſe, and debated, and then obtain the royal aſſent. For, as each 

r ve bone has the i of a negative voice, ſo the ſovereign is free to 

it e ent or not to a bill. V' i TT 5 
in th A bill of indemnity coming from the throne has but one reading in 


uch houſe, the fabject being to take it as the ſovereign is pleaſed to 
give it. The ſpeaker, and ſometimes the houſe, directs the clerk what 
bill to read; which he does with an audible voice. This being done, 
e delivers it to the ſpeaker, who, riſing from his chair, ſtands un- 
covered, and holding the bill in his hand, ſays, This bill is thus en- 


tranſy 

rifice titled,” and then reads the title. He then opens the ſubſtance of the 
to fit il, either truſting to his memory, or with the help of a bre- 
nis oa ate filed to the bill: Then he declares to the houſe, that it is 

1 by the firſt time of reading this bill, and delivers it again to the 
red, e. & e 7 3 | 


The ſpeaking for or againſt a bill is commonly put off till the ife- 
ond reading, ſome day after the firſt, that the members may have 


tine to conſider of it. ee 4 N 
If a bill, originally begun in the Houſe: of Commons, happens, 
(pon the firſt reading, to be debated pro et con, and that upen the 
lebate, the houſe. calls for the queſtion, the queſtion is, Whether the 
bill mall be rejected? or not, Whether the bill ſhall be read a ſe- 
tond time? which is the uſual way. But to a bill coming from the 


ze pred 
the fat 
ommith 
the ho 


ons rs, fo much favour and reſpe& is ſhewn, that if it be ſpoken againſt 
ne ou pon the firſt reading, and the ſpeaker preſſed to put the queſtion, he 
rd in Makes it firlt for the ſecond reading; and if that be denied, then for 
zmitte Medion. If the greater voice be to have the bill rejected, the 

king erk ſets it down rejected in the journal, and indorſes it ſo upon the 
| chea ck of the bill; and then it ſhall be read no more that ſeſſion, unleſs 


id bel: be altered in any point material, both in the body and in the title. 
the ct the voice be to have the bill retained, then it muſt have a ſecond 
ive or eading in courſe. It ſeldom happens that a bill is read twice in one 
1 ri): And thou th it may have a ſecond reading the next day after the 


ll, for t. yet the uſual way is to put it off for ſome days, unleſs the buſineſs 
zoule, ure the utmoſt expedition. OT Ts 3 
n. U Upon the ſecond reading, which is performed in the ſame manner as 


e firſt, if none ſpeak againſt the bill, aad ſeveral ſpeak for it, without 
ht in repting againſt the form of it, the ſpeaker may put the queſtion for 
in ei Wrofing of it, that is, writing it in fair parchment. But debates ariſe 
u "upon the ſecond reading. After which the houſe uſually calls for 
In m I * committing of the bill, that is, for referring it either to a committee 
arile ie the whole houſe, or to a ſete& committee The latter conſiſts of ſe- 
kl members, nominated by the houſe, with the time and place ap- 
Mited for their meeting; but whoever has ſpoken directly againſt the 
lis thereby incapable of being one of the committee: | 
: Whilſt a bill is under debate, whoever ſpeaks.to it ſtands up uncover- 
ſe mu Gand directs his ſpeech to the ſpeaker. If two riſe at the ſame time, 
peak both together; the ſpeaker determines which ſhall give way 
Vol. I, | 8 K to 
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which caſe the ſpeaker may check any member. None is allowed t, 


he ſtands up, the other muſt ſit down. Whoever ſpeaks to the orders 


not fall to the matter itſelf. For, if he do, he may be reprimandedhy 
the ſpeaker, or any other member, according to the orders of the houſe 


then preſent, but te deſcribe him by his title, or addition. as, That nc 
ble lord, That worthy knight, or gentleman ; or by his office, as, fer 
jeant, gentleman of the long robe, &c. ; or by his place, as, the gentle 
man near the chair, near the bar, on the other ſide, or that gentlema 


be an undoubted privilege of the houle, yet, whatſoever is there ſpoke 
is liable to the cenſure of the houſe. If any ſpeak offenſive words of thi 


5 his knees a reprimand from the ſpeaker: and if the offence be great, bi 


agrees to the report in the whole, or in part only. But when the mat 
If the majority of voices be againit it, then the bill is quaſhed. If for i 


: houſe is commonly full. 


ner as at the firſt and ſecond reading. Aſter it is read, the ſpeaker tel 
the houſe that it has been read thrice, and with their favours he w. 
put it to the ang. But before he does it, he pauſeth a while, th: 


contrary opinion, ſay No, Upon which the ſpeaker declares his 0 


to the other. He that ſpeaks is to be heard out, and not te be ing 
rupted, unleſs the diſcourſe be tedious, or foreign to the purpoſe, j, 


ſpeak twice to a bill in one day, except it be by way of explication, gr 
when the bill happens to be read twice: and # what he delivers he 
confuted by another, yet he muſt not anſwer again the ſame day, 

If any thing be done contrary to the orders of the houſe, any mem. 
ber may riſe up and ſpeak to it, in the heat of the debate, if the ſpeake 
do not. But if the ſpeaker ſtands up, he is firſt to be heard; and while 


of the houſe in the midſt of a debate, muſt keep within that line, and 


But the ſpeaker is not to argue for or againſt any fide. He is only to he; 
the arguments of the houſe, and collect the ſubſtance of them. Nei 
ther has he any voice but when the houſe is equally divided, and ther 
he has the caſting vote. 333 TOS pen Ode 
No member in his diſcourſe ought to mention the name of any othey 


who ſpoke laſt, or laſt but one, and the like, No reviling or refle ging 
expreſſions muſt be uſed ; and, though freedom of ſpeech and debate 


ſovereign, or the houſe, he is called to the bar, where he receives ot 


he is ſent to the tower. CCC 
When a bill that has been committed is reported, the houſe common) 


ter is of importance, the bill is ſometimes re- committed, and mot ul 
ally to the fume f in En ba oe 
After the debate is ended, the ſpeaker puts the queſtion for ingroſſng 


it is immediately performed. „ Pos - 
The bill being ingrofied, the ſpeaker offers it ſome days after to 
read the third time, for the paſſing thereof. And to prevent carryin 
of bills with a few voices, it has been ordered ſometimes by the houft 
that no bill ſhould be put to the paſſing before twelve o'clock, when th 


When a bill comes to a third reading, it is done after the ſame mi 


the members may ſpeak to it if they pleaſe. For it happens ſometime 
that upon the third reading, the matter comes to a treſh debate; b 
then it is very rare to have it recommitted, except for tome particula 
claufe or proviſo. e 

The debate being over, the ſpeaker, holding {lill the bill in his hand 
puts it to the paſſing, thus: As many as are of opinion that this 
thould paſs, ſay Yea: and after the affirmative, As many as are of t. 


Jt 
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Ales aon, whether the yea's or no's have it; and his opinion is to ſtand as 
iu e judgment of the houſe, unleſs the caſe be doubtful. Then a motion 
d to bing made for the dividing of the houſe, the queſtion is put, Whether 
1, or the yea's Or no's are to go out of the houſe, which commonly falls out 
1: be; be the lot of the yea's, eſpecially upon a new bill: for it ſeems but 
reaſonable that they ſhould fit till who are for the old law, becauſe they 
mem · re in poſſeſſion of it, To count the houſe, the ſpeaker nominates two 
ener the yea's and two of the no's, who having each a ſtaff in his hand, 
While re to count the members that remain ſitting in the houſe. Then they 
rders o to the door, two on each fide ſtanding within it, and counting them 
„c went forth, as they come in. While this is performing no member 
led by: to ſpeak, or to remove out of his place, except ſuch as go forth upon 
hou. diriſin. . 9 N 

0 hex The houſe being thus told, the two tellers tkat have the moſt votes, 
Nei eading at the bar on the right hand of the two others, make their 
d cher pproaches together to the table, with the uſual obeiſance to the houſe; 
and he that has the right hand declares to the ſpeaker the number of 
7 oth eyea's and no's : upon which they all return to their places, and Mr 
nat ne peaker makes the report to the houſe. If it be carried in the aftirma- 
15, fer tive, the clerk enters it, reſolved. If in the negative, thus: The que- 
gentle don being put, &c. it paſſed in the negative. 1 Ya | 
tlemar If the bill paſſed be originally exhibited in the Houſe of Commons, 


fle inge clerk writes within it on the top next the right hand, Soit baille aur 


debate Snoneurs, i. e. Let it be ſent to the Lords but, if begun in the Lords 


my houſe, he writes underneath the ſubſcription of the Lords, A ce billet 
s of th 


elves Of 


ommunes ont afſentez, i. e. To this bill the Commons aſſent. 18 
The bill is carried up to the Lords by meſſengers appointed to the 
reat, le; and, as they come with great reſpect to the bar of the lords 


mmon\ Wet them. The title of the bill being read by the chief meſſen- 
he mager, it is humbly delivered to the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, 
"oft ufahdat when a bill is ſent by the Lords to the Commons, they ſend none 
i their members, but only ſome of the matters of chancery, or no- 


2 rollng:.: perſon, whoſe place is on the wool-ſacks, and who, coming up to 


If for it 
| nd defired it may be taken into conſideration, delivers the bill to the 


speaker. But, in meſſages of great importance, the Lords make uſe 


er to 
carryin 
ie boi er houſe. diſagrees with the other upon a hill, a conference is de- 
when M 1nded. The conference is held in the Painted Chamber, to which 
th houſes ſend reſpective deputies, called Managers, to argue up- 


me wi the matter. If they cannot agree, ſometimes a new conference 


aker tel Sdemanded ; and if it proves ineffectual, the bill is-7p/o ſao quaſhed. 
s he Wl V II | . . | 
2 e manner of voting in the Houſe of Lords 1s to begin at the 
le, ne 


welt baron, and ſo go on; every one anſwering apart, conſent, 
not confent. If the voices be equal, the negative carries it, the 
hate; br Kkaker n. 7 1 a 2 8 5 
85 l Feaker not being allowed a caſting voice, unlets he be a peer cf the 
Datch um. | | | | 5 5 | 5 Ts | 


metime! 


tis uſual in the Houſe of Commons, from time to time, to call 


ane 2 1 | . 
bis 6 r houſe over. Every member preſent uncovers his head, and ſtands up 
tt oi en he is called. The abſent are commonly excuted, and entered ac- 
are ö | 


Mrangly ; but if none excuſe an abſent member, he is entered deficit, and 
Wines kent for by the ſerjeant at arms. But when a member of the 
4 YR 2 nouls 
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houſe, their lordſhips riſe from their places, and come down to 


Ite ſpeaker, and bowing thrice, one of them having read the title, 


f one or two of the judges to go to the Houſe of Commons. If ei- 
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ſion, the uſual way is to aſk leave of the houſe to be abſent for ſome 


the houſe. The bill they are entruſted with is firſt read over, and the 


by itſelf. The breviate alſo annexed to the bill muſt be amended ac 


to thoſe amendments, or to amend any other part of the bill. 


appointed to make the report. He firſt acquaints the houſe, that h 
has a report to make from the committee to whom ſuch a bill w. 


until he has gone 8 all. This done, if his ſeat be not next th 
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is to have a greater freedom of debate, ſuch as leads moſt to the truth 


houſe is called home into the country, upon ſome extraordinary ger 
and it is readily granted. | ; — 
When the matter under debate requires a full houſe, the ſerjeant x 
arms is commanded to go to the court of requeſts, Weſtminſter bal 
and other places near the parliament houſe, to ſeek for the memben 
there, and require their attendance. _ | 3 

Upon notice of the death of any member, the ſpeaker, by order « 
the houſe, iſſues out his warrant to the clerk of the crown for makin, 
a new writ, directed to the ſheriff of the county for which the deceagy 
member ſerved, in order to a new election. | 


Upon the firſt meeting of a committee in the committee. chamber 


they chuſe a chairman amongſt them, who is much like the ſpeaker i 


they conſider it by parts. If there be a preamble, they conſider it af 
ter the parts of the bill; becauſe, upon the conſideration of the bod 
of the bill, ſuch alterations may be made in it as may alſo occaſion 2 
alteration of the preamble. The committee are not allowed to rare 
interline, or blot the bill, but muſt mark the amendments in a pape 


cordingly, and made to agree with the bill. Every amendment is vote 
ſingly, and when they are all perfect, they are read, and put to the que 
tion, Whether the ſame ſhall be reported to the houſe ? But, befor 
the queſtion is put, any member of the committee may move to ad 


If the vote of the committee paſs in the affirmative, the chairman i 


committed, which being received by the houſe, the chairman, ſtand 
ing in his place, reads each of the amendments, with the coherence 
the bill ; and gives the reaſons of the committee for ſuch amendments 


floor, he comes from his place to the bar, and from thence to th 
ſpeaker's table, where he delivers both the bill and the amendments t 
the clerk; upon which any member of the houſe may ſpeak againk all 
or any of the amendments, and deſire the coherence to be read. But 
muſt make all his objections at once to all the amendments. wy 

WMWhan any great buſineſs is on hand, money bills particularly, whic 
require much debate, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a grand committet 
commonly called the Committee of the whole Houſe. The deſign ot 1 


for in this committee every member is free tq ſpeak to one queſtion as oite 
as he ſhall ſee cauſe, and to anſwer the reaſons and arguments of other! 
Then the houſe being reſolved from the rules of it to the nature 0 
committee, the ſpeaker leaves the chair, and the houſe chuſes a chal 
man, who fits in the clerk's place, at the table, and writes the vote 
of the committee, the gathering whereof is according to the rules 


the houſe. 1 | 
As the buſineſs of this committee commonly requires ſeveral fi 

_ tings, before they can go through it, the chairman muſt atk leave td 
them to fit again. But when the matter has been thoroughly debate 
and is judged fit to be reſolved in the houſe, the chairman * 


— 
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4 all the votes, puts the queſtion, That the ſame be reported to the 
. queſtion be carried in the affirmative, the ſpeaker is called 
in to the chair; and the chairman, ſtanding in his uſual place, re- 
"+ what has been reſolved in the committee, and brings up his re- 
on to the table; whereupon the houſe proceeds as a houſe, and not, 
z committee. f | | 8 | 


ee 
ume 


nt at 
ball 
mbert 


The lords have alſo their committees, but with this difference, that 


der 0 
akin judges and other aſſiſtants there of the long robe are ſometimes 
ceaeWMMc:d to the lords of the committee, though they have no voice in the 


me; and though they (it covered in the houſe, by leave of the peers, 
VV 5 
During the ſeſſions, the parliament may addreſs the king upon ſuch 
atters as they think convenient; and their addrefles are either from 
ich houſe apart, or ſometimes from both houſes, joining together in 
e ame addreſs. Theſe addreſſes are preſented at the time appointed 


bis majeſty, ſometimes in a whole hody, but moſt commonly by 


amber 
ker Ni 
id the 
it af 
e bod 
ſion a1 


0 rate eputed members from each houſe. V SEE 
a papel When bills are ready for the royal aſſent, the king comes to the 
ded acfMWouſe of Lords in the ſame ſtate as before, cloathed with his royal 

is vote des, and the crown upon his head, the lords alſo in their robes. Be- 
he quelſho {cated upon his throne, and the commons ſent for up by the black 


, befor 


d, the clerk of the crown reads the title of each bill; and as he reads, 
to ade 


he clerk of the parliament, 3 to inſtruction, pronounces the 
yal aſſent in theſe words: If a public bill, the anſwer is, Le Roy le 
uf, If private, Soit fait comme il eſt deſire. If a money bill, Le Roy 
mercie ſes loyaux ſujets, accepte leur benevolence, & auſſi le deut. If a bill 
indemnity, the return is from the lords and commons to his majeſty 
theſe words, Les prelates, ſeigneurs, & communes en ce parlement aſ- 
mhlez, au nom de tous vos autres ſujets, remercient tres humblement vitre 
eſte, & prient Dieu vous donner en ſante bonne vie & longue. If a bill 
lich the king does not think fit to paſs into a law, Le Roy LFaviſera, 
the king will conſider of it ; which is looked upon as a civil denial. 
it the king may, by commiſſion granted to ſome of the peers, give 
s roya) aſſent to any bill, without his perſonal preſence. or” 
As each houſe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn themſelves for 
me days, ſo the king may adjourn them, in order to a receſs for ſame 
ne: And then all bills already read and debated, in one or both 
buſes, remain as they were, and at the next meeting may be brought 


irman | 
that h 
bill w. 
1, ſtand 
erence! 
ad ments 
next th 
de to th 
ments t 
rainkt al 


. But 


y, whicl 


zramatted 


gn of n iſue. It is otherwiſe with a prorogation, which makes a ſeflion : 
he truth in this caſe all bills that paſſed either houſe, or both houſes, and 
on on not the royal aſſent, mult begin anew at the next meeting, before 
of other! | | LEE 1 | 


ey can be brought to perfection. „ 
Lally, The parliament is ſaid to be diſſolved, when the Houſe of 
mmons is diſcharged, in order to a new election. Both the diſſolu- 
Mn, and the calling a new parliament, are commonly done by procla- 
Raon, after the laſt fitting of the old one. by | | 
Von the king's deceaſe, if there was a parliament fitting, or in be- 
& it was zþ/o facto diffolved, the king being looked upon as the head of 
Wiament. But to prevent the miſchieſs and conſuſions that may be 
mloned in ſuch a caſe for want of a parliament, a providential act 
made in queen Anne's reign, by which the parliament then ſitting, 
u being, ſhall in that caſe continue, and immediately meet, for and 
ä 3 15 during 
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during the time of ſix months, unleſs the fame ſhall be ſooner pror on 
wore 


gued, or diſſolved by the next heir to the crown in ſucceſſion. By f 


caſe there ſhall be no parliament in being, then the laſt precegin Je poW 

parliament ſhall immediately meet, fit, and act, to all intents and pur puſider 

poſes, as if the ſaid parliament had never been diffolved. | on 
ned. 


It was a cuſtom of old for the ſheriff to proclaim, by the king 


command, after every ſeſſion of parliament, the ſeveral acts paſſed j; ende 
that ſeſſion, that none might pretend ignorance; but that cuſtom ha xr of { 
been laid aſide ſince printing came into uſe ; all public acts of pix er, fol 
liament being now publiſhed ſoon after the ſame are paſſed. x thei 
One of the fundamental and principal ends of parliament being u takin 
redreſs grievances, and eaſe the people of oppreſſions, the chief cart g the 
thereof lies in the Houſe of Commons; which is the grand inqueſt o 1 
the realm, ſummoned from all parts to preſent public grievances to b pthis 0f 
Wer. 


redreſſed, and public delinquents puniſhed, ſuch as corrupted counſe 


lors, judges, and magiſtrates. 8 5 the pe 
In this caſe, when the parliaments ſits, the commons impeach, an read. 3 
the lords are the judges. The commons inform, preſent, and mana bit an. 
x , Ia 5. nd KP 
the evidence; and the lords, when the trial is ever, give judgme 0 Of 
upon it. In ſhort, ſuch is the privilege of the Houſe of Commons, ti n 
they may impeach the higheſt lord in the kingdom, either ſpiritual offi. lor 
temporal. But the lords cannot proceed againſt a commoner, excer The p 
upon a complaint of the commons. 8 [ great 
In a caſe of miſdemeanour, both the lords ſpiritual and temporal a A 
judges. But if the crime be capital, the lords ſpiritual abſent them e laws, 
ſelves during the trial. For by an ordinance made at the council : u ala 
Weſtminſter, in Henry II's reign, all clergymen were forbidden agita ware 
Judicium ſanguinis, upon pain of being deprived both of dignities an. the 
orders. e 8 . . r of the 
The lords ſpiritual and temporal, qualified to fit in the houſe, han P 0 
this privilege, that if they cannot appear in parliament by reaſon « bled cap 
ſickneſs, they make their proxies to vote in their ſtead. But then fuc|iſn "© 
lords as would make their proxies muſt enter them in perſon, at the bull there 
ginning of every parliament. £ | re thre 
| While the parliament fits, all members of the Houſe of Commons a 2 
free from attendance on trials in inferior courts of judicature, iro 1 Dy 
.- ſerving on juries, and the like 85 4 ran 
In time of parliament, whoever offers to ſpeak irreverently of thi IH 
court, to threaten or abuſe any member of the Houſe of Commons, * 
liable (upon complaint thereof) to anſwer it to the houſe, and be co * en 
mitted to the cuſtod: of the ſerjeant at arms. , ſec; 
It is a common ſaying, that a parliament can do any thing; which n ak 
to be underſtood, that rhe parliament, with the royal aſſent, can do an ai 
thing that is not repugnant to common juſtice. They may revive ns a 
abrogate old laws, and make new, ſettle the ſucceſſion to the cron, 0 £ N of 
termine doubtful rights whereof no law is made, appoint taxes, eſtablil 10 it 
forms of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate baſtards, adjudge an 1 hh 
fant (or minor) to be of full age, attaint a man of treaſon, either ally iy : 
or after his death, condemn or acquit them who are upon their tis Kon 
give the molt free pardons, reſtore in blood and name, &c. And tl he "ue 
conſent of the parliament is taken to be the conſent of every Engl bi > 
* Y trout 


Belore the year 1770, it was a privilege of members of param 


5 —K— 
9 7 


1 


only to be exempt from arreſts in their own perſons, but alſo to 
dect their menial ſervants in the ſame way. This exemption from 
b power of their creditors, on account of lawful debts, was always 
idered as a grievance, and accordingly both lords and commons 
nerouſly gave it up, by act of parliament, in the year above men- 
ioned. 1 | | I» | | 4 

Beſides the parliament of Britain, the king has always a num- 
vr of ſubordinate miniſters and officers to aſſiſt him, who, all toge- 
en form what is called the Privy Council; but theſe are reſponſible 
r their advice or conduct. They are named by the king; and, 
n taking the oaths of allegiance, &c. become privy counſellors du- 
no the life of the king who chuſes them, but no longer; and they 
: likewiſe liable to be removed at his pleaſure. On their admiſſion 
this office, they ſwear, 1. To give the king the. beſt advice in their 


the people, without being ſwayed by affection, love, need, doubt, or 

rad. 3. To keep the king's counſel ſecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To 

it and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall there be reſolved. 
To oppoſe all who would attempt the contrary. And, 7. To obſerve, 

ep, and do all that a good and true counſellor ought to do his ſove- 

wn lord. ORR 55 * 

Fle powers of the privy council are likewiſe very conſiderable ; and, 
great and ſudden n N as in caſes of famine, or even where 

vas apprehended, they 

laws, provided the parliament be not ſitting; though indeed this 
b always been conſidered as illegal, and an act of parliament mult 
ſerwards be paſſed for the indemnification of thoſe who were concern- 
in the affair. The two ſecretaries of ſtate are always among the num- 


their offices. Theſe have the care of the king's fignet, and are ſup- 


mmitted to a common privy counſellor. „ | 

There are now only two ſecretaries of ſtate, (though formerly there 
re three), one for the northern, and the other the ſouthern department. 
e former tranſacts the buſineſs for Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Den- 
ark, Sweden, Ruſſia, Holland, and the Hanſe towns; the ſouthern 


thern ſtates. | 

ww entruſted with all thofe ſecrets which were formerly committed 
the ſecretaries of ſtate. It is choſen by the king, from among his 
Iuſters and nobles, according to the opinion he has of their abilities, 
lleir attachment to himſelf ; but it is not eſſential to the conſtitution 
al VVVVVVVVVVVVV 

The office of Firſt Miniſter is likewiſe foreign to the conſtitution; 
ſugh it is perhaps unavoidably requiſite in the nation. It ſeems natu- 
ly to belong to the lord high chancellor, were it not that he has a 


lacellor of the exchequer, the perſon who poſſeſſes them is' ſuppoſed 


us ſervants for that office. The office, however, is always 
9 traubleſorme ; the firſt miniſter being much more frequently the ob- 
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wer. 2. To direct their advice for the honour of the king and good 


ave been known to ſuſpend the operation of 


r of the privy counſellers, and that more particularly from the nature 


led capable of being truſted with ſecrets which cannot even be ſafely 


* France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, and other 


The Cabinet Council conſiſts of a committee of the privy council, and 


It of his own, which may ſeem to give him ſufficient employment. 
ale of the union of the office of firſt lord of the treaſury with that of 


e the firſt miniſter ; though his Majeſty may at pleaſure chooſe any 
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ide field took precedence of all officers. The laſt who bore the office 
«the unfortunate Stafford, duke of Buckingham, who was execu- 
An 1521; but it is ſtill revived occalionally in the caſe of corona- 
The office of Earl Marſhal is hereditary in the family of the duke 
Norfolk 3 and in former times this office required the exertion of great 
wes, The earl marſhal, in time of war, was judge of all cauſes 
the army, and decided in them according to the principles of civil 
& In caſe of embarraſſment in the deciſion of any of theſe, it was 
Lermined by ſingle combat; and the marſhal was obliged to regulate 
numerous ceremonies attending theſe combats, even to the meaneit 
4, The military parts of his office are now diſuſed, but he ſtill re- 
ates all matters of precedency according to the archives of heraldry 
"tin the herald's office, the juriſdiction of which belongs entirely to 
im, He has alſo the direction of all ſolemn proceſſions, proclama- 
ms, general mournings, coronations, &c. In former times, when 
wal proclamations had the force of law, he had the power of a cenſor, 
caſes of uſurpation of falſe armorial bearings, names or deſigna— 
ns; though this power is now taken away, and theſe cauſes determined 


aholic religion, this offize is filled by a deputy, generally one of his 
nce's friends; At preſent by the earl of Surrey, his eldeſt fon, who 
urs a gold baton, tipped with ebony, as the badge ot his office. 

George prince of Denmark, huſband to queen Anne, was the laſt 
xd High Admiral of England, the office being now divided among the 
mmifioners of the admiralty. The powers of this court, fince the 
Irancement of the Britiſh navy, are inferior to none in the kingdom, 


nd their privileges are molt extenſive, being in fact independent of the 


Y un itſelf; though this is merely a nominal freedom, the members 
8: in; all removeable at the king's pleaſure. All capital trials in mari- 
rie caſes are decided by a commiſſion from the court of admiralty; 


a the members are even obliged to fign the death-warrants for an 
Kreytion, The whole naval power of Britain is under their direction 
| the officers are named by them, or confirmed when named. They 
we likewiſe the appointment of vice admirals under them; but in mat- 
ns of a civil nature, there lies an appeal from them to the high court 
[admiralty. Ihe judge of this court uſually is a doctor of the civil 


om , and the proceedings are carried on upon the principles of the civil 


W; but ſince the time of Henry VIII. criminal matters relative to 
Inctes, &c. are determined by witneſſes and a jury, according to the 
ran” of England. The court is held at London, and all tranſactions 


I that of the king. 


1 


Law Courts. The higheſt court of law in England is that of Chan- 


Hi a likewiſe to mitigate the rigour of the law. Ot this court the lord 
u chancellor is tole and ſupreme judge, or the matter of the rolls, 
lis abſence. The court of chancery is always open; and in caſe of 
fte man being impriſoned, the lord chancellor, in any vocation, can 
int a habeas corpus, if he ſees proper. The power of the court of 
mcery, however, extends only to the perſons of thoſe who come be- 
heit, not to their effecls; and therefore, it a man reſuſes to ſubmit 

L. I, | e | 44 2 


* 


5 


common law. As the preſent family, however, profeites the Roman 


ce e carried on in the name of the lord high admiral, without mention». 


ay, It ſtands in dignity next to the parliament itſelf, and the deſign 
bis to afford relief to the ſubject in caſes of fraud, breaches of truſt, 
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to its decifion the only puniſhment that can be inflited is to ſend ij 
to the Fleet priſon. The clerk of the crown, or his deputy, is alu 
obliged to attend the lord chancellor when he fits on buſineſs, 2 
through the hands of the former paſs all the writs by which parliamen 
are ſummoned, or members choſen, as well as commiſſions of the pea 
pardons, &c. The method of proceeding in the court of chancery 
by bills, anſwers, and decrees, and the witneſſes are examined in pt 
vate | 5 5 og 
The Court of King's Bench has its name, either from the kings 
England ſometimes ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all the law-yj 
between the king and his ſubjects, excepting thoſe which belong to 
court of exchequer, are determined here; and it is likewiſe a king 
check upon all inferior courts, juſtices of peace, &c. Four judges bel 
to the court of king's bench, the firſt of whom is ſtiled lord chief juſt 
of the king's bench, or, by way of eminence, lord chief juſtice of En 
land; the other three have the title of juſtices, or judges of the King 
Bench. This court has the power of granting prohibitions in any ca 
in dependence, either in the ſpiritual or temporal courts ; and the Hoy 
of Peers frequently gives directions to the lord chief juſtice to iſſue o 
his warrant for apprehending thoſe who lie under the ſuſpicion of gre 
crimes. 5 fe. . 
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In the Court of Common Pleas all civil ations between the ſubje hel: of t 
and all diſputable actions are determined; likewile all real actions, f bre the 
and recoveries, prohibitions, &c. are tranſacted as in the king's ben ne by a 
The pleadings are carried on by ſerjeants at law, and by no other pletely 
ſons. There are alſo four judges, as in the former, the firſt of wake th 
is ſtiled lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, or Common Bench, lices is 
Ihe Court of Exchequer is appropriated to ſuch cauſes as concebuld go 
the king's revenue, and as, in former times, the barons of the kingdq e to th 
only had a right to fit as judges here, the title-is {till retained, the be C 
judge being called lord chief baron, and the other three ſimply bar inquir, 
of the exchequer. Beſides theſe there is a fifth, called Cu/itor Nato rec 
who has no authority as a judge, but adminiſters the oath to (her: of ne 
officers of the cuſtom-houſe, &c. The court of exchequer has a pes the 
of judging both according to law and equity. In the former calc ecks, t 
judges already mentioned are employed, but when the court process been 
according to equity, the lord treaſurer and chancellor of the excheqWCitics a 
preſide, and are aſſiſted by the reſt of the barons, The king's remehhter f 
brancer, and the remembrancer of the lord treaſurer, alſo belong Wl matte 
the court of exchequer. The former receives and ſtates all the reventir deci; 
accounts, parliamentary aids, ſubſidies, &. The latter makes ial cal 
Proceſſes againſt the ſheriffs, oſficers of the revenue, &. tes is b 
In ſeveral counties the Sheriffs were formerly choſen by che peope Corpo; 
in ſome the office was hereditary, and in Westmoreland ſtill contin ee, 8 
to be ſo; the appointment of the ſheriff of Middleſex is alſo heredit Wn (her; 
in the city of London, as declared by its charter. At preſent the 1 Mn 
ſheriff of every county is annually elected by the king, excepting in 19 0: the 
don and Weltmoreland. This magiſtrate, has both a miniſterial 4 Me tow 
Judicial capacity. It is his buſineſs to execute the king's mandate, WWnmoyy, 
writs directed to him from the king's court, to impannel juries, bi ral y; 
malefactors to trial, and ſee that the ſentences of the law. both in riding 
and criminal matters, are put in execution. He mult likewiſe att 40 da. 


the judges on the ailize, and guard them all the time they — 
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ty. He decides on the elections of knights of the ſhire, coroners 
qyerdurers ; and he likewiſe judges of the qualifications of voters, 
returns ſuch as he judges to be duly elected. All public fines, &c. 
likewiſe collected by this magiſtrate, in order to their being brought 
v the king's exchequer ; and ſuch payments as his Majeſty appoints 
e made out of them are likewiſe made by the ſheriff, He alſo holds 
qurt, called the County Court, either by himſelf or his deputies, where 
cauſes under 40 ——_ determined: he is the firſt man in the 
unty, and ſuperior, as the keeper of the king's peace, to any noble- 
n who reſides there. He has alſo a command over all the force of 
county, and may on occaſion command all the people to attend 
„which is called the raiſing of the pe commitatus, or power of the 
try. There are various officers belonging to a ſheriff, whom it is 
dleſs to enumerate. VVV 5 5 
There are ſeveral Juſtices of Peace elected for each county, whoſe 
wer is next to that of the ſheriff. They have it in commiſſion to ex- 
te the laws with regard to the high-ways, riots, and other crimes, as 
| as with regard to the poor, vagrants, &c.; and it is their buſineſs, 
2 particular manner, to take cogniſance of all breaches of the public 
xe, They meet once a quarter at every town, and are attended by 
jury of 12 men, called the Grand Ingueſt of the county. It is the bu- 
jeſs of this jury to make inquiry into the cafes of ſuch as are brought 


* 


ne by a bill preſented to the juſtices: If innocent, the parties are im- 
take their trial at the next aſſizes; and this quarterly meeting of the 


byld go beyond the proper limits of their authority, they are reſpon- 
ble to the court of king's bench. 3 88 _ 
The Coroners, of whom there are two in each county, are appointed 
inquire into the cauſes of violent death, by accident or otherwiies 


rj of neighbours. The coroner is alſo the ſheriff's ſubſtitute ; and be- 
les the office juſt mentioned, it is his buſineſs to inquire into fhip- 
ecks, to certify who has the goods in poſſeſſion, or whether the ſhip 
ern ĩᷣͤ | . | 

ities are governed by a kind of independent policy, each having a 
ater from the king, and a power of judging ail civil and crimi- 
matters within itſelf ; but with this reſtraint, that appeals he irom 
er decifions in civil matters to the courts of Weſtminſter, and in cri- 
al caſes to the judges of the aſſize. The general government of 


obige C p0ration, as it is called, and hold a court where the mayor ſits as 
nue. Some of them are counties, with the power of chooſing their 
a Sn fheriffe, and all of them have a power of making bye-laws or the 
1 Wlation of their own affairs. 


Vn the eaſtern part of England next to France, there are five mari- 
fe towns, formerly reckoned the moſt important. in the kingdom, and 
anouly known by the name of Cinque Ports. Theſe had formerly 
Tal valuable privileges beſtowed upon them, on condition of their 


ore them, and to make a report of their innocence or guilt, which is 
kdately diſcharged, but, if otherwiſe, they are committed to priſon, 


lices is called the Quarter Seſſions for the county. It the juſtices 


{to record it as a plea of the crown; which inquiry is made by a 


bes is by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, all of whom make up 


gi Niding at their own charge a certain number of ſhips to ſerve in war 
a" "WF © days, as often as the king ſhould require. "Theſe are, Dover, 
5 PIN Sandwich, 

; . 
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Sandwich, Romney, Haſtings, and Hythe, to which Winchelge, , 
Rye have ſince been added, and endowed with ſimilar privileges, 
Even villages in England are not without a juriſdiction of their ov 
The Lords of the Manor, formerly called Barons, have a power 
holding two ſorts of courts, called Courts Leet and Courts Baron, wi; 
their tenants are obliged to attend. The former chiefly regards nuiſa 
ces; at the latter the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold | 
nants are enrolled, and they take poſſeſſion of their eſtates on a deſce 
or purchaſe. Courts of conſcience regard only the payment of debts u 
der the value of 40s. a 3 | 
Beſides, all the apparatus of juſtice, above mentioned, every hundr 
has an high conſtable, and every pariſh in that hundred an inferior ot 
Formerly there was another officer who ſuperintended every tenth pa 
of an hundred, or ten free burghs, according to the ancient Saxon app 
lation, each of which burghs conſiſted of ten families. This officer w 
called the Hthing man, but his buſineſs is now to aſſiſt the conſtables 
the execution of their office. It is the buſineſs of the conſtables to i 
terſere in all caſes of riots, with a view to preſerve the peace; and 
has a power of impriſoning offenders till they can be brought before 
Juſtice of peace; it is his duty alſo to execute the waitants of the j 
tices, &c. | 1 Boy FRWÿ&Tu 
Privileges of the Subject. Every Engliſhman who happens to he j 
priſoned has a right to bring a writ of habeas. corpus betore the We 
minlter judges ; and if the judge, on full conſideration of the caſe, ſh; 
reckon the-offence bailable, he is immediately admitted to bail, until! 
be either condemned or acquitted in a proper court of juſtice. On 
privilege, however, it muſt be remarked, that it depends entirely on t| 
good pleaſure of his neighbours to bail him or not as they think prope 
and in proportion to the magnitude of the alledged oftence, 10 is ü 
magnitude of the bail required. Unleſs the perſon therefore be a mi 
of known property, he muſt be carried back to priſon, however int 
cent, notwithilanding his haheas corpus; and this more eſpecially is a gti 
vance in caſes of debts, where a man may inſtantly be arreſted by 
creditor to whom le owes à certain ſum of money, and detained in p 
jon, not only to the ruin of his affairs at that time, but for an unlinitt 
time aiterwards, nay even for life; and there are not wanting inſtarc 
where debtors, to relieve themſelves from this dreadful ſituation, ba 
committed ſome crime of an higher nature, on purpoſe to be tranipol 
ed, as a puniſhment ſor it, to the American colonies or elſewhere. 
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It is the priviiege of an Engliſhman alſo that he may, without al In thi 
danger, go to law with the king himſelf, and that the latter may be en both 
in the action, aud obliged to pay damages to his own ſubject. It 18 lms up 
in the pcwer of either king or judge to condemn a man as a C1minu,l Klence, 
ul he has firſt been found guilty by a jury of twelve perſons, who mull ther g 
his own peers or equals. The liberty of an individual cannot be (1 in are 
away, unleſs he be ſuſpected of ſome crime, and that fſuipicion declar kives +. 
upon oath ; nor can his life be endangered wnhout a trial; aud, Y N Kult be 

priſoned on ſafpicion, he bas a right to inſiſt on being brougnt tot wought 
Vefore & magiſtiate on the firſt opportunity ; neither can he be uied ve; 

bis lite until the proofs of his guilt are laid before the grand jw? \ Pani 

ihe town or county where the crime was committed, and twelve 0! dhe bee 
agreeing in a bill of indifment againſt him. When tllis is done 4 ' 

Malpira 


ate mull be finally decided by another zury of twelve, If the + 
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eaſed, or he againſt whom the offence was committed, happens to be 
n alien, the jury are to conſiſt of one half aliens, and the other natives 
if England. In ſome cales the perſon accuſed is allowed a copy of 
i indictment, in order to enable him to make out his defence the more 
operly 3 in other caſes he is furniſhed with a liſt of the jury by whom 
2 is to be judged, and of theſe he may reject as many as he pleaſes, the 
places of thoſe he has rejected being ſupplied by others; but after ha- 
ung gone the length of 35, he can reject no more, and the twelve who 
emain are definitively his judges. Every one of theſe takes an oath that 
te ſhall © well and truly try, and true deliverance make, between the 
ling and the priſoners whom they ſhall have in charge, according to 
heir evidence.“ It is neceſſary that the jury be unanimous in their opi- 
non; but it is doubtful whether the means taken to make them ſo may 
wot ſometimes influence their judgments ; for, after having fully heard 
te evidence, they are confined without meat, drink, or candle, until 
ley have either condemned or acquitted the priſoner. A prifoner is 
feed from his ſhackles when brought to take his trial, and he is likewiſe 
lowed counſel to try the validity of the indictment, which is frequent- 
| ſet aſide from a very flight informality. On being brought into 
wurt the priſoner is called to the bar, commanded by the clerk to hold 
i his hand, and he is aſked by the judge whether he is guilty or not 
of the crime laid to his charge. If he anſwers gu//fy, the ſentence of 
ux is immediately pronounced, but this is very teldom the caſe; and 
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en though he may have formerly confeſſed the fact, if it is afterwards 
| | tenied before the judge, the former confeſſion goes for nothing, and he 
(18 cannot be condemned until the crime has been fully proved by the de- 


whtion of witneſſes. There have been inſtances in which the priſoner 
has refuſed to anſwer the queſtion put to him by the judge, or to ſay 
vhether he is guilty or not. This was formerly punithed in a very 
mz] manner; the party being laid naked on his back on the bare floor, 


nM: great weight of iron laid upon his breaſt, and his legs and arms 
ri "etched out with cords. In this fituation he was leit without any 
br WW witence, excepting only three mouthfuls of barley=bread the firſt day, 


nd three draughts of foul water taken from that next the priſon, and 
IMs alternately until he periſhed. By a late act of parliament, however, 
rc las refuſal to plead is juſtly accounted equivalent to conviction, and 
le ſentence of the law pronounced accordingly. Even in former times 
# refuial to plead in cafes of treaſon was deemed equivalent to con- 
nton, J n I 

ln the uſual caſes where the priſoner pleads not guilty, the witneſſes 
n both ſides are examined and croſs-examined by the counſel, the judge 
5 N( lugs up the evidence to the jury, and deſires them to diſcharge their con- 
U Klence, If the cafe be very clear they return their verdict by their foreman, 
ther guilty or nat guilty ; but they generally withdraw for ſome time, 
ul are locked up, as already mentioned, until they agree among them- 
ks; and if, during this interval any of the jury ſhould die, the piloner 
Ml be acquitted. In ſome doubtful caſes the verdict of the jury is 
b 0 : 4 A « 

kaught in Heclal, when the matter muſt fill be determined by the 


0 eve jadges of Englaud. 8 5 e 
7) Punihments, Treaſon is the higheſt crime ſuppoſed by the law of 
2 nel . . &* 0 - ® 7 : 8 
| gd ; and it is divided into high and petty treaſo. The former con- 
0 ik n_riling in arms againſt the ſovereign, or entering into plots and 
1 lalpiracies againſt him. Counterfeiting the coin of the kingdom is alſo 
UI " 0 . 2 . 4 » . > : N ; : 
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accounted high treaſon by the laws of England. Petty treaſon conſt 


with fit 
in the murder of a father, huſband, maſtey or miſtreſs. Both are Pts hand. 
niſhed with death, accompanied with certain circumſtances calculated ſting, 
to ſtrike the greater awe into the beholders. Thoſe who have been Never 
\ found guilty of high treaſon are condemned to be [hanged for ſome ſpiritual 
minutes, then cut down, while yet alive, the heart to be taken out and tempore 
expoſed to public view, and the entrails burnt. After this the head is abbey's 
cut off, and the body quartered, and the former fixed up as a mony. and ten 
ment on ſome conſpicuous place. Perſons of quality, who have been ; deriv 
guilty of treaſon, are commonly beheaded, the criminal's lands are for. nds of 
eited, his wife loſes her dowry, and his children their eſtates and nohi. lowed 
lity. Miſpriſion of high treaſon, that 1s, the concealing or neglecting to thoſe ot 
give information againſt it, is puniſhed with perpetual impriſonment, WW outy on 
and forfeiture of goods. Counterfeiting of coin is puniſhed with bein mention 
drawn on a fledge to the place of execution, and then hanged. This is Of tt 
alſo the puniſhment of petty treaſon ; but women condemned either for WW abers / 
this or high treaſon, are condemned to be burnt alive; which cruel ſen. Wil be 
tence, however, is now mitigated, and they are ſtrangled at the ſtake . The 
before the fire has time to reach their bodies. in ſalt. 
All other capital crimes are included under the term felony, and are wward: 
puniſhed with death by hanging; only murderers are to be diſſected af. n licen 
ter execution, which is to take place within 24 hours after ſentence (ces, 
pronounced; but in order to allow them a little longer reſpite, the ſen-W kind: 
tence is uſually pronounced on a Saturday, and Sunday not being ac- Manual. 
counted a day, the execution does not take place till Monday. In caſes The: 
of robbery where there are any alleviating circumſtances, the ſentenee lt ſo f 
was uſually changed from death to tranſportation for life, or for a cer- nme 
tain number of years. The place to which they were tranſported vas n bot 
ulſually ſome of the American colonies, but after the differences with") mat 
theſe took place, they were condemned to hard labour on the river Ibeſe g 
_ Thames, or ſent to the coaſts of Africa; and of late a ſcheme was form- be are 
| ed of ſending them to Botany Bay, on the coaſt of New Holland. This the Ho 
has been put in execution with great ſucceſs; a new colony is already iſe the 
founded; and as Britain has already given riſe to a great empire in the ds to 
weſtern parts of the world, it is more than probable that ſhe may allo Wajs an 
do the ſame in the eaſt. Should the Botany Bay colony continue toes as 
flouriſh, it is in vain to ſappoſe that they will long retain any allegiance the {upp 
to the mother country: the extreme difficulty of navigating the coaſts (uty of 
puts an end to all hope of keeping them in awe by fleets and armies unmitt 
the crimes of the original inhabitants will ſoon be forgot ; and from the mon 
_ convicts of Britain may proceed a virtuous, free, and independent pied by 
V»Tlfß EO. Wranta, 
Crimes of a leſs heinous nature are manſlaughter, where one perſonnes is 
kills another ſuddenly in a quarrel, without any malevolent intentionally part 
at the time of meeting. This, for the firſt offence, is puniſbed wit Rquired 
hurning in the hand. Chance-medley is the killing of a man by accident be ſum 
and is puniſhed as the former; but if the offender happened to be do ale to! 
ing any unlawful act at the time, the puniſhment is death. S5 - Ti fung 6” du 
or receiving ſtolen goods, are puniſhed with burning in the band, 0 at far 
hard labour for a number of years; perjury, with pillory and impriſon . 
ment; pe?ty larceny, or ſtealing under the value of a ſhilling, e ut 
whipping ; »/12 falſe weights and meaſures, libelling, or foreſtalling th 3 


wurtet, with ſtanding in the pillory. Szriting any perſon in con 
| | EO IE 6k 8 | Vs 


«ih ſuch ſeverity as to draw blood, is puniſhed with loſs of the right 
hand. Striking in Weſtminſter hall, during the time the courts are 
ſing, is puniſhed with impriſonment for lite, and forfeiture of eſtate. 
Revenues, Thoſe of the king of Great Britain are of two kinds, viz. 
tual and temporal. The former ariſe, 1. From the cuſtody of the 
Emporalities of vacant biſhoprics. 2. Corodies and penſions from 
beys or monaſteries. 3. Extraparochial tithes. 4. The firſt fruits 
and tenths of benefices : but from all theſe branches very little revenue 
derived, The temporal ſources of revenue are, x. The demeſne 


duty on wine licences, and which is part of the conſideration already 


nentioned. 4. The royal foreſts. And, 5. The courts of juſtice, &c. 
: Of the taxes paid by the people of Britain, ſome are perpetual, 
hers naminally annual; though, being conſtantly renewed every year, 


theſe become perpetual as well as the former. The perpetual taxes are, 
. The exciſe duty on a great number of commodities, 2. The duty 
m alt. 3. The revenue of the poit office. 4. The Ramp duty on 
wards of 150 articles. 5. The duty on houſes and windows 6. That 


. m licences for hackney-coaches and chairs. 7. The duty on penſions, 
ces, &c. 8. The cuſtoms, or duty of tonnage and poundage on 


ll kinds of merchandiſe exported or imported into the kingdom, The 


o 


annual taxes are thoſe of land and malt. 


cel ln far is this immenſe ſum from anſwering the purpoſes of g0- 
WM icrnment, that, for a long time paſt, there has been a continual addi- 


aan both to the number and value of taxes, and no public ſcheme of | 
my magnitude can be entered upon without an extraordinary. grant. 


er Theſe grants to the crown are named aide, fupplies, or ſubſidies ; and 
m- icy are always given by act of parliament. Theſe are propoſed in 
be Houſe of Commons, who, as ſoon as the ſupply is voted, re- 


che beds to be uſed in order to raiſe it, and thence called a Coimmitice of 
laxes as appear to him moſt proper to be laid on, in order to raiſe the 


nce e ſupply ; though this is ſuppoſed to be in a peculiar manner the 
als ty of the chancellor of the exchequer ; and the reſolutions of the 


es emmittee are eve and effectual for the immediate obtaining of 


de money. For it is to be obſerved, that theſe grants are at laſt ſup- 
ed by borrowing on the part of government, ſometimes on not very 
alvantageous terms: the money required, and the amount of the new 
tes is never equivalent to the payment of the original ſum ; nor is it 
tone part of the plan of government that it thould be ſo; all that is 
v quired being, that the amount of the taxes thould pay the intereſt of 


ent": ſum borrowed. Thus the vaſt opulence of Britain has not been 


do e to ſupply the exigencies, or rather the extravagancies, of govern- 


ing e during the laſt century. The enormous amount of the national 


„ o ebt far exceeds every thing that can be derived from the external 
mmerce of the country, even rating it at the higheſt poſſible value. 
wit le intereſt of it amounts to more. than the whole value of the ſo- 
zu commerce, To defray this, it has been found neceſſary to impote 
our mous taxes, moſt of which fall upon the neceſſaries of life. By 
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nds of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe, being part of what was 
lowed the King in conſequence of parting with his feudal profits, and 
thoſe of pre-emption and purveyance. 3. A ſum ariſing from the 


The annual produce of all theſe is little ſhort of 17 ,008,900 Sterling gs 


blve themfelves into a committee for conſidering of the proper me- 


ys and Means. Every meinber of the houſe may now propoſe ſuch 


theſe, -- 
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theſe trade and manufactures muſt undoubtedly be hurt by raiſing | i025 
price of . ſubſiſtence, as well as of the materials to be manufadturec reſent | 
which additional expence muſt ultimately be laid upon the commodity ge, Ane 

manufactured, eicher by raiſing the price, or by making it of a ſigh, yn diſc 


nature than it ought to be. This muſt undoubtedly happen, even if 11 


The 1 
national debt was entirely due to ſubjects of Great Britain; but if part 


7enue 

of it be due to foreigners, a proportionable drain of cath is of co, {iy parli: 
made out of the kingdom altogether, or the-foreigners themſelvez he t 
to whom it is due, muſt be bribed to reſide in the kingdom, by alloy lfrayec 
ing them extraordinary privileges. The reſources of the nation »Miccalion 
likewiſe weakened by this load ot debt, in ſuch a manner, that it ca he debt 
neither exert itſelf in war with foreign countries, nor in time of peac id to 
for the improvement of itſelf, as it otherwiſe might. The conſequence n of | 
of its increaſe, however, cannot be foreſeen, though it is the generic req 
opinion that it muſt end at laſt in ſome great and national ca L. 
mity. „ . 1 |  Milita 
The fatal ſcheme of borrowing money on the credit of a natioiizland 
ſeems to have originated in Florence, about the year 13 44, the g untry 
vernment of which, at that time, owed about L. 60, ooo Sterling, ndeavo! 
ſum they were unable to pay. The principal, therefore, was forme of k 
into what they called a Mount, or Bank, and divided into fhares ed chief 
which, like our ſtocks, might be transferred from one to another. i fad 
debt was contracted by the Britiſh nation till the time of the revolutio e time 
when the political ſyſtem of Britain was changed, and ſhe began i day 
take a more active part than formerly in the continental affairs of err; an 
rope. The expences of the wars entered into on this account were (by pa 
great, that it was thought improper to raiſe them all at once, but on ich ha 
10 lay on taxes ſufficient to pay the intereſt of the ſums borrowedWMMntiny e 
Thus the debt being conſtantly augmented, and never diminiibediiurters 
gradually increaſed in every ſucceeding reign, until, in the year 177d, and 
it amounted to no leſs than L. 129,860,c18 ; and even this mon!trouunydom 
ſum was. farther increaſed immenſely during the American war; (i: {ervic 
that, at the concluſion of the peace, it amounted to near L. 280,0cc,coole unive 
The funds for paying this ſam ought to be the taxes laid on the peopi|hlMſial ſervi 
at large; but theſe, as we have already ſeen, are totally inſufficien ds wi 
Their produce at firſt was divided into ſeparate and diſtinct funds; bi the p 
in proportion as they multiplied, it became neceſſary to mingle aer they 
blend them together, ſo that there are now only three of any con The x 
quence. Thele are the Aggregate, General, and Seuth-Sea funds. ah cen 
produce of all theſe together, deducting the intereſt and annui1Mictard 
charged upon them, does not amount to more than between four ions, 
five millions per annum; ſo that the whole is conſumed by the neceſaſ l natior 
expences of government, even in time of peace; and there appeals aginec 
kind of impoſſibility of reducing the principal debt, almoſt by any . O. 
thod whatever. 8 | e . e dard 
The beit ſcheme ever propoſed for the extinction of the national de cor 
was that called the Sinking Fund. This was projected in the time te na 
George I. by an act in whoſe reign the ſurplus of the three great 100 ves de 
already mentioned was ordered to be kept together, to be diſpoſed! ons, 
by parliament. Theſe conditute what is called the Sinking Fund, M erte. 
were originally intended to be applied to the redemption of the naum Wnld b 
debt and to that only; but, through neceſſity, or want of proper mana nglit 
ment, continual encroachments were made upon it, until, at laſt, in 17Mrchan, 


* 


N*s. 
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425 anticipated and mortgaged. How far the endeavours of the 
elent miniſter to reform the abuſes of expenditure in the public reve- 
je, and to reduce the debt of the nation, may be ſucceſsful, time only 

0 diſcover. 1 , I = , | ; IR 
The ſinking fund is the ſource from whence the Civil Lift, or proper 
genue of his Majeſty's houſhold is derived. For this it is mortgaged 
| parliament, and it muſt furniſh the requiſite ſum before any thing 
be taken from it for the national debt. The expences thus to be 
Lfrayed amount to fo large a ſum, that his majeſty has had frequent 
xcalion to apply to parliament for half a million, or more, to diſcharge 
te debts he had neceſfarily incurred. This was always diſagreeable 
id to prevent. any future occaſion for ſuch applications, an addi- 
jon of L. 100,000 was lately made to his income; ſince which time no 
Ich requiſition has been made. The proper revenue of his Majeſty is be 


—— © 


oy L. 900,0c0 annually, _ EO | $40 
Military Strength by Sea and Land. The firſt national militia of 1 
gland was introduced by king Alfred, who, in order to defend his „ 
ountry the more effectually againſt its powerful enemies, the Danes, 1 
ideavoured to make every man in his dominions a ſoldier. The prac- [14338 


Ice of keeping up a ſtanding army is of modern date, being introdu- 143 Wy, 


d chiefly. on account of the other potentates of Europe doing fo, and 44 
in fact contrary to the conſtitution of the kingdom. It was not until a 11 
e time of Henry VII. that the king had even a body-guard. Even at 1 
is day the army 1s ſuppoſed to be diſbanded of courſe at the end of every 1 
ar; and would be ſo in fact, were it not every ſucceeding year continu- l 
by parliament. This is done at the time of paſſing the mutiny bill, l 
ich has its name from its intention declared in the title, To puniſn N 
tiny and deſertion, and for the better payment of the army and their 1 
warters ;?? and by this act a martial law for their government is regula- e 
d, and the manner in which they are to be diſperſed through the 1 
o dom. Officers and ſoldiers are entitled, after their diſcharge from 9 
; e ſervice, to occupy any trade throughout the kingdom, excepting only 5 
e univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge; and during the time of ac- + 
al ſervice, they are entitled to make verbal wills, and diſpoſe of their = 
eu vas without the forms required of others. The number of ſoldiers _ 1 
bu the pay of Britain during time of peace is about 40, ooo; but in 1 
au er they have ſometimes amounted to mare than I 50, ooo. 5 1 
n The naval power of England has eye | forming ever ſince the 14 3008 
11 th century, inſomuch, that the code of maritime laws, compiled by {1 IR 
i card I, at the Ifle of Oleron, at that time a part of the Englith do- 1 
ons, and thence called the laws of Oleron, have been received by 72-4098 
laß nations in Europe. In theſe early ages, however, it is not to be 44 RE 490 
18 ined that the Engliſh navy was any thing like what it is at this 5 1 
0. On the contrary, as late as the reign of queen Elizabeth, dir WER 
ward Coke thought it a great matter of exultation that the Engliſh 1 
debe conſiſted of thirty-three ſhips. Its increaſe was principally owing WR: 
e de navigation act, paſſed in the time of Oliver Cromwell. By this e 
5 as decreed, that no foreign ſhips ſhould trade with the Britiſh plan- Rog 
: lions, without a licence from the council of ſtate. This prohibition, 1 6 
*; extended the following year, when it was enacted, that no goods ID 17 0 ja 
md be imported into England, or any of its dependencies, except 1 
Engliſh bottoms, or the ſhips of that European nation of which the {Amin 
Merchandiſe imported was the genuine growth or manufacture. This act, 7 
Vor. I. : 7 ES however, 1197200 
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however, though by its conſequences it greatly augmented the ſhing! F | 
of England, ns not directly intended 42 ſo. be deſign of paint * 
it was to mortify the inhabitants of the Weſt India Iflands, and fir tough 
the lucrative trade they carried on at that time with the Dutch, the erer 
former having incurred the diſpleaſure of the republican party, by oppoſing medy, 
the parliament, and continuing to hold out for Charles II. The ad of a mil 
was continued at the reſtoration, with this addition, that the maſter and . | 
three-fourths of the mariners ſhall likewiſe be Engliſh ſubjects. 1 
The Britiſh navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, termed n in 
from the difference of their colours, the red, white, and blue. Ea ( guin 
of theſe has its admiral, but the red is ſuperior to the reſt, being ſtled illings, 
the Vice-Admiral of Great Britain. Each of the admirals has alfo ; y as t 
vice-admiral and rear- admiral under him; but all of them are in fu ne gui 
io de the-lords ef the nnn 88 ut the) 
The royal navy in Britain has uſually a complement of 12 or 15, 00 juning 
men, though, in time of war, it has frequently not been leſs Y narka 
_ 80,000; and, during the time of the American war, it exceeded 100,000 articuls 
including marines. Several methods have been fallen upon for ſupphy bence 
ing it with ſeamen, of which the moſt common is that of impreſſnꝗ e intri 
them from merchant fhips. This, though very ancient, is fo eq new Cc 
tremely cruel, and contrary to all the dictates of juſtice, as well Hag o. 
humanity, that it has never been thoroughly acquieſced in, nor fanc tween 
tioned by act of parliament. The method of offering bounties ud coi 
ſeamen ; this has generally proved ineffectual, on account of thn Rial 
ſmallneſs of the ſum offered, the latter ſeldom exceeding forty ſhilling en of 
A larger bounty has indeed ſometimes been offered, even by government the 
itſelf, but more frequently by particular cities, which has induced ma ih the 
to enter on board the royal navy who would not otherwiſe have done ſo vas n. 
The great objection a ſailor mult have againſt entering on boar 


js abo! 
the navy of Great Britain is the ſmallneſs of the wages allowed; 22% l. b. 
per month being only given by government, while they receive double licher. 


or triple the ſum on board a merchantman. This would be effectual 

removed by the hopes of prize-money, were the latter divided m 

more equitable manner. Unhappily, however, the ſuperior officers re 

ceive ſuch a large ſhare of this money, that very little falls to the com 

mon ſailors ; and it has been matter of aſtoniſhment to foreign nations 

that, for the ſake of enriching a few officers of high rank, the greate 

part of thoſe to whom alone we may ſay the preſervation of the 14 

i tion is owing, ſhould not only be deprived of their natural rights and 
liberties, but of the emolument they might reaſonably expect tor vent 


God, 
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wne, 1 
ring their lives in the manner they do. N : „ 
| The ſeamen of the navy are in every reſpe& under as ſtrict diſcipue impe 

as the land forces, and, when wounded or diſabled in the fervice, ile d, w} 
have an allowance from government, as well as the ſoldiers; and which 1,1 
they receive either from Greenwich hoſpital, or the county-ra* ial ar 
They have the fame privilege of exerciſing tiades that is a, , enſig 
foldiers, and of making teſtuments. No ſailor can be arreſted tor à 0:08 the 
unleſs it exceed L. 20 Kerl 3 nor can a ſoldier be arreſted for one Wir, : 
der L. 10. „„ | 5 1 menbu 

Though both ſailors and ſoldiers are ſubject to martial law, eg: h. 
are not, for that reaſon, exempted from the juriſdicton of the c orat; 
magiſtrate. In caſes of tumult or riot particularly, the latter Wi ws 

Wle ore 


ofice 


call upon ths ſoldiers to aſſiſt him in keeping the peace; and then th 


— 
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#:er who commands the party is to obey the directions of the magi- 
te, both of whom are indemnified if the proceedings be legal, even 
Hough a number of the rioters ſhould be killed. The ee 
ever, are generally very cautious in having recourſe to this deſperate 


ate. | | | 15 We 

Cn. The uſual method of computing money in Great Britain is 
n imaginary coin, called a Pound; but the only real current coins 
re guineas, half-guineas, and quarters of gold; and crowns, half-crowns, 
illings, and ſixpences of filver. Formerly there were filver coins as 


ne guinea and two guinea pieces were coined at the tower of London, 
ut they are not now current. In the time of Cromwell, and the be- 
ming of the reign of Charles II. the coins ſtruck by one Simon were 
zmarkably beautiful. The intrinſic value of ſome of the Engliſh coins, 
atticularly that of crown pieces, is greater than their nominal value, 


ſe intrinſic value of the ſilver coin is much below the nominal, fo that 
new coinage 1s evidently required ; but this cannot be done without 
1a& of parliament, and the loſs falling on the public of the difference 


old coin. | | e | 

Rijal Titles and Arms, Until the time of Henry VIII. the king or 
teen of England was entitled only His or. Her Grace, or Highneſs ; 
it the monarch juſt mentioned, in order to put himſelf on an equality 
th the emperor Charles V. aſſumed the title of His Majeſty, though 


lther, The title of the Britiſh ſovereign, therefore, is, By the Grace 
God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
ath,” He has alſo other titles from his German dominions, as Elector 
Hanover, Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, &c. His eldeſt fon is en- 


tan General of the Artillery Company. 
vince the year 1714, when the preſent royal family aſcended the 
ne, the royal atchievement is marthalled as follows: quarterly, in 
e irſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, Sol, 
e imperial enſign of England, impaled with the royal arms of Scot- 
4, which are, Sl, a lion rampant within a double treſſure flowered, 
i cunter-fowered, with flours-de-lis, Mars. + The ſecond quarter is the 


e enſigns of Ireland, which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, ſitringed, Luna. 
the fourth grand quarter is his preſent Majeſty's own coat, viz. 
wu, two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with 
menburg, which Is, Sol, jernte of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Ju- 
„ye having ancient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe currant, Luna, ente 
 eratfted) 772 baſe; and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or crown 


le order of knighthood, 


medy, and indeed with great reaſon, as the frequent» interference 
Ha military power muſt be in the higheſt degree dangerous to a free 


w as the value of a penny, but none are now in uſe below lixpence, 


hence they are much more ſcarce than others. At preſent, however, 


teen the new and old money, as was the caſe ſome time ago with the 


vas not till the end of queen Elizabeth's reign that the former title 
is aboliſhed. The title of Defender of the Faith was given to Henry 
Ill. by the Pope, on account of a book the former had wrote _ 


led Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall and Rothſay, Earl of Che- 
tr, Electoral Prince of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, Earl of Carrick, 
ron of Renfrew, Lord of the Iſles, Great Steward of Scotland, and 


hal arms of France, viz. Fupiter, three fleurs-de-lis, Scl. The third 


(larlnagne the whole, within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt 


The 
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The motto of Dien et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is 28 6 
as the reign of Richard I. who. aſſumed it to ſhew his independenc 


ſhop 
vet] ip 


all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. ow h Barc 
laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England had her bei 
een badge or cogniſance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes a fe the tim 
lock with a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the ing MWtence © 
lity of one of his miſtreſſes; and ſometimes a portcullis, which was H be ſaid 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, many of the princes of which were born feld: 
the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe Mi: 10 i! 
York; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contradiſtinction, adopted th they w 
red. Since the union, the thiſtle, belonging to Scotland, is alſo part were n 
the royal armorial bearings. , = | Ban 
Orders of Knighthood, &c. The proper meaning of the word Aug kes in 
is a ſoldier who fights on horſeback, which in former days entitled 1 eier 
perſon to the appellation of Sir. They are created when kneeling beſo ated N 
the king, by his laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſiring the ner 
to riſe by the title of Sir; but as this implies only the perſonal regarWOtcular 
of the ſovereign, no title of knighthood deſcends to poſterity. Eſqt 
The moſt honourable order of knighthood in Britain, and indeed i deir c: 
the world, is that of the Garter, which was inſtituted on the 19th of |; cuouſly 
nuary 1344, by Edward III. It conſiſts of 25 companions, beſides t and in 
ſovereign, the latter being always the king himſelf. All of this o Peace! 
der wear a medal repreſentmg St George killing the dragon, enamellaWeign © 
on gold, formerly ſuſpended from their necks by a blue ribband, b puttin 
ſince the time of James I. worn acroſs their bodies from the ſhoulder lily 
The garter, from which the order takes its name, is of blue veve krons 
buckled below the knee, and has upon i: the motto, Hori ſoit qui na 4gnit 
penſe. Evil to him that'evil thinks.” The order is ſo reſpectabi g to 
that many foreign princes have become companions of it. This ora chyfe, 
has a prelate, regiſter, and principle king at arms, called Garter. The 
othce is to marſhal and regulate the ſolemnities at the inſtallations a but in 
feaſts of the knights. At the times of inſtallation they aſſemble at i voblen 
_ Chapel of Edward III. at Windſor, dreſſed in magnificent robes pr Kan. 
Pared for the occaſion, and having on their collars of S. 8. Hen dies 
VIII. added the feathers to the collar and cap; and a ſilver ſtar Hi 
eight points was added to the garter worn on the left ſide of their cu haue 
by Charles II. There are various opinions concerning the origin m, 
the motto put on the garter of this order, but the moſt probable hh Pon. 
that it alluded to the perfidy of John king of France, whom Edwat louthe 
gcteated and took prifoner.” relig19 
The Knights of the Bath are next in honour to thoſe of the Garti ems 
and have their title. from the ceremony of Bathing, uſed by them | om ( 
their creation. They are ſuppoſed to have been originally inſtituted barbar 
Henry IV. in 1399, though there are ſome reaſons for accounting te zricu 
more ancient. For a long time the knights of the bath were only c land, 
ated on ſolemn and particular occaſions, as coronations, but this colony att ce 
is now diſuſed. They have a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the | ſlene 
ſhoulder, an enamelled medal, the badge of the order, a role procee Were f 
ing from the right ſide of a ſceptre, and a thiſtle on the left, betwe wh 
three imperial crowns, furrounded by the motto, Tria juncta iu 4% tithe 
© Three joined in one.” The order was diſcontinued for fome !! po 
but revived in 1725 by George I. The place of inſtalment is tie a 175 
bill | 


. pelct Henry VII. They have a regiſter and other oflicers, and 


— 
0 


. nerf ſplendid, and the number of members unlimited. | 
Ih Baronets were inſtituted by James I. about the year 1615, their num- 
0 ter being originally 200, but it has ſince been augmented to 700. At 
ebe time of their firſt inſtitution each paid L. teoo to the king, on pre- 
1 WWW tence of ſettling the province of Ulſter in Ireland. They can ſcarcely 
ee (aid to be an order of knights, having no badge, but a bloody hand in 
al feld argent in their arms; but their honours are hereditary, and as there 
evo intermediate rank between them and the parliamentary barons, 
ber would take place of every other order, even of thoſe of the garter, 
+» WS cre not the latter always privy counſellors. „ 

Bannerets, Bachelors, Knights of the Carpet, &c. were formerly or- 
ri in England, but have for a long time been diſuſed. At the naval 
HW review in 1773, however, two admirals and three captains were cre- 
fo ated Knights Bannerets by his Majeſty. Their arms are painted on a 
hen banner aces in the frames ef the ſupporters ; but they have no par- 
gar ticular badge on their garments. e | ? 

Eſquires formerly were called Armigeri, or Armour Bearers, from 
| WY their carrying the arms of ſome nobleman. The title is now promiſ- 
{ [AY crouſly applied to any one who has money enough to live in affluence 
st and independence. Every one who bears the office of juſtice of the 
peace has a right to demand it. In former times, and as late as the 
ele rign of Henry IV. the eſquires were an order, conferred by the king 
„b putting about the parties neck a collar of 8. 8. and giving him a pair 
de of filver ſpurs. The ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
vey barons are no more than eſquires in the eye of law, though commonly 
:a/ WY dignified with titles of nobility. Serjeants at law, and others belony- 
abi ug to the houſhold of the king, juſtices of the peace, and doctors of 


phylic, law, and divinity, take place of other eſquires. 


but in reality is the foundation of every honour in England; for every 
nobleman is alſo a gentleman, though every gentleman is not a noble- 
man, The titles and orders of the Engliſh nobility are dukes, mar- 


quiſes, earls, viſcounts, and lords, or barons. | Do 
Hiſtory. The firſt inhabitants of England are generally ſuppoſed to 


coi have been a colony of Gauls. This opinion was adopted by Cæſar, 
in om whom we have the moſt ancient accounts that can be depended 
le upon. At the time of his invaſion the people in the _ | 


buthern parts reſembled the Gauls in their language, Account of the 


wat : 
religion, cuſtoms, and government; but Tacitus in- OT 3 
arte brms us that the more northern inhabitants came Julius Cæſar. 
m tom Germany. They were undoubtedly rude anßqcg 
ed barbarous in a high degree, but had certainly made ſome progreſs in 
the griculture, which was probably owing to their being confined in an 
0 land, where they had not room to range from place to place, as in the 
ate "alt continents of the north of Europe and Aſia. Their principal ſub- 
e fence, however, was the fleſh and milk of their cattle ; their arms 
cee ere words, darts, and lances ; and Cæſar takes notice of their incre- 
wel dible agility and {kill in the management of their chariots. They were 
wa bed with ſkins, and their fortifications conſiſted of wood. They 
ti panted themſelves with woad which grew in their country, thus adorn- 
0 us their Eins with the figures of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 
| 


they were excellively fond of war, and contemned death to the greateſt 
„ | 4 DE. degree ; 
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lihop of Rocheſter is perpetual dean of the order. Their robes are 
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The appellation of Gentleman is now very promiſcuouſly applied, 
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degree; and in this they agreed with the other barbarous nations of Mill fy; 
north: but they had a cuſtom among them which does not ſeem er ac. 
have taken place either among the Gauls or Germans. This was e Britor 
kind of community of wives: twelve or fourteen married men entere utius Þ 
into a ſociety for the mutual enjoyment of each others wives. Eye rds em 
woman in this ſociety was common to every man, but the children be Thus, 1 
longed to thoſe of tle original huſband. The women alſo ſomeime as, the 
conducted their armies in the field, and in general ſeemed to have ar of C 
diſpoſition little leſs warlike than the men. 5 el. C 
| 2 The Southern Britons, at the time of Cæſar's in 
vaſion, were divided into no fewer than 1) pet 
ſtates, each governed by a different ſovereign, ani kome- 
the names of theſe, with the territories they poſſeſſed, have been col 
lected from the Roman authors in the following manner: 1. The Dy 
nonii, inhabiting Cornwall and Devonſhire. Theſe were called alſo Dur 
_ monii, or Donmonii. 2. The Duretriges, poſſeſſing Dorſetſhire. 3. Thy 
Balgæ in Sommerſetſhire, Wiltſhire, and Hampſhire. 4. The Atrchati 
or inhabitants of Berkſhire. . 5. The Regni in Surrey, Suſſex, and the 
fea-coaſt of Hampfhire. 6. The Cantii in Kent. 7. The Dabuni in Glou 
ceſter and Oxfordthires. 8. The Cattienchlani, or Cattududani, in Buck 
ingham, Hertford, and Bedfordſhire. 9. The Trinobantes in Eſſex ang 
Middleſex. 10. The Iceui in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hunt 
ingdonſhire. 11. The Coritani in Northampton, Leicetter, Rutland 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyſhires. 12. The Cornavii in Warwick 
Worceſter, Stafford, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire. 13. The Si/ures in Rad 
nor, Brecknock, Glamorgan, Hereford, and Monmouthſhires. 3 4. The 
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 Demetz in Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardiganfhires. 15. The 0rdevice red in 
in Montgomery, Merioneth, Denbigh, and Flintſhires: 16. The Bri ind t 
gantet in Yorkſhire, Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cum great 
berland. 17. The Ottadini in Northumberland. 5 adicea 
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The exploits of Cæſar were chiefly performed a 
gainſt Caflibelaunus king of the Trinobantes ; whom, 
| according to his own account, he frequently defeated 
and deprived of his kingdom, after having reduced his capital Ferulani 
un, or Canterbury. Other Roman writers, however, ſpeak doubriully 
of his victories; but it ſeems to be certain, that he ſucceeded ſo far 28 
to oblige ſome of the nations to promiſe the payment of tribute, which, 

| however, they never performed. In the reign 0 
_ Cauſe of the war. Claudius, one Berricus, a ſeditious perſon, being driven 

in the tune ef Ft | 3 
Claudius. out of Britain, fled to Rome; where, obtaining accels to 

| tibe emperor Claudius, he perſuaded him to make war 
on his countrymen ; while the Britons, enraged at the emperor for pro: 
tectipg ſuch a vagabond, forbade all intercourſe with the Romans. The 
immediate conſequence of this was a war betwixt the two nations. The 


Exploits of Ceſar 
in Britain. 


Roman ſoldiers at firſt refuſed to embark, from a ſuperſtitious notion emp! 
that they were to be ſent without the compaſs of the world; and this britc 
being related to the Britons, they became too confident, and negled:4' lorei 

as the proper means of defence. The conduct of the ed, an 
Exploits of Plau- war was committed to Plautius the Roman pretor oF © u 


The R 
Ithern 
Ire of 


e fr eq 


Gaul, who not only deteated his enemies in ever) el. 
gagement, but laid the foundation of a permanent conqueſt, by puttin 


garriſons into the towns he reduced. His firſt conqueſts were followed 


by a vifit of the emperor himſelf; who, however, did not make 
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r acquitted himſelf greatly to the ſatisfaction of the emperor ; though 
, Britons are {aid to have made a very obſtinate reſiſtance, not only to 
tus himſelf, but to other generals; Veſpaſian and his ſon, after- 
nds emperors, being faid to have fought 30 battles with them. 
Thus, notwithſtanding all the valour and military {kill of the Ro- 
ans, the conqueſt of Britain went on but ſlowly, and it was the gth_ 
ar of Claudius before they had penetrated as far as the country of the 
nj}, Oitorius Scapula was now ſent into Britain, . 
defeated the Iceni and Silures, taking Caractacus the Of Oftorius Sca- 
8 . ; 5 : pula. 
g of the Silures priſoner, and ſending him in chains 1 
Rome. The captive monarch behaved with great ſpirit when brought 
to the preſence of the Roman emperor, and was by him ſet at li- 
y. Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, however, Oſtorius afterwards met 
th ſo much trouble and reſiſtance, that he died of grief. Suetorius 


ungleſey; but a dreadful revolt now happened, 
lich produced the molt terrible diſaſter the Romans the Rritons. 
u experienced in Britain. This was occaſioned by 55 

bis laſt will, the Romans joint heirs of his kingdom with his two 
ughters, in hopes of obtaining favour and protection from them. 
diooner, however, was he dead, than the Romans ſeized on his king- 


ned of thezinjuſtice, and inſtead of obtaining any redreſs, was publicly 
ed into flavery. To this was added the plunder of the whole coun- 


great injuries could not fail of exciting a proportionable reſentment. 
aicea having eaſily perſuaded the Iceni to take up arms, found means 
draw the Trinobantes and other neighbouring nations into the 
arrel, The Roman colonies were attacked with the utmoſt violence. 
don was deſtroyed, the inhabitants flaughtered without diſtinction, 
d 10,000 Romans are ſaid to have perithed in the general mafſacre. 

Flulbed with this ſucceſs the Britons flocked to the Randard of Boa- 


er though fewer in number, prevailed over this vaſt multitude, who 
des their inferiority in military {kill, had become careleſs and ſecure, 
wugh too great confidence in their numbers. The 
fe therefore overthrown with prodigious ſlaughter, 
lever than 8c,c00 being left dead on the field of 
tle, waile the conquerors did not loſe above 400 


feated with pro- 
digious flaughter. 


re conqueſt of the ſouthern part of Britain. which was ſoon after 
mplithed by Agricola. The conſequence of this conqueſt was, that 
 britons ſoon began to prefer a life of peace, though in ſubjection 


ed, and which continually involved them in wars with each other 
do we find that they ever aiterwards thewed the leaſt dilobecience 


lier maſters. | = 
e Romans having thus thoroughly ſubdued the 
Mem Britons, ſeem not to have ſhown any great 
Ie of becoming maſters of the reſt of the ifland. 
R equent incurſions of the Scots and Pitts indeed 


State of the coun- 
try under the Ro- 
maus. 


obliged 


k ay, but left the carrying on of the war to his general. In this the 


2 


2 FS ö 5 


linus retrieved the Roman affairs conſiderably, and reduced the illand 


General reyolt of 


bir own inſolence and injuſtice. Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, left 


Im, and plundered all his houſes. Boadicea, the queen dowager, com- 
lipped, her daughters raviſhed, and all the relations of Praſutagus 


band the captivity of the moſt conſiderable people in it. So many and 


tea, until her army was augmented to 230, co. The Romans, how- 
7 The Britains de- 


d and wounded. This dreadful defeat paved the way for the 


a loreign power, to that tumultuous independence they iormerly en- 
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368 ENGLAND. 
obliged them to keep a conſiderable force on the frontiers, and the mas 


ny Roman antiquities found throughout the kingdom of Enplanq ſhow 
that a number of men ſufficient for keeping the ſouthern Britons in 


awe were always ſtationed there; but the main ſtrength of their armies p the 
in Britain ſeems always to have been ſtationed on the frontiers, along hynity 
the walls. built by Adrian, Antoninus, and Severus. Thee, in the time nota 
of Adrian and Antoninus, reached betwixt the Solway Firth and the x; king do! 
ver Tyne, now the boundary of the county of Northumberland il with 
but by Severus the northern inhabitants were confined within much nnſtar 
narrower bounds than before, by a wall drawn between the Friths dpaity 
of Forth and Clyde. By this emperor the conqueſt of the whole iſſand n Pic 
was attempted, and in part accompliſhed, though only tor a ſhort time hole l 


for under his ſon Caracalla, the country of the Scots was abandoned te 
them without any more oppoſition. Thus freed from all fear of ſuch ; 
powerful enemy, the northern inhabitants became very powerful and 
formidable ; and it is even probable that the warlike Romans them 
ſelves would have found it a difficult matter to reſiſt them, had not thei 
attention been diverted by the diſſenſions which frequently took placg 
between themſelves. Until the declenſion of the empire, however, the 
incurſions of theſe barbarians were conſtantly repreſſed; but when, n was 
reaſon of the inundation of the northern nations, the Romans were em let 
longer able to afford their wonted aſſiſtance, the Britons, enervated by: 
Tong continuance of peace, and no doubt alſo immerſed in luxury, could 
„ not reſiſt the fury of their enemies. The firſt diſaſte 
The Britons left which befel them was the removal of the Britiſl 
7 hand rages 5 _ legions by Conſtantine the Great. This emperor, in 
yr 3 Gerd deed, not contented with the removal of the Roma 
r forces, took along with him the flower of the Britill 
+ youth; on which the northern nations, taking advan 
tage of the defenceleſs ſtate of the provinces, invaded and ravaged the 
in a dreadful manner. This continued till the time of Valentinian th 
Firſt, when they were defeated and driven beyond the Forth by Theode 
fins, father to the emperor of that name. Thus the full extent of tet 
ritory formerly poſſeſſed by the Romans was reſtored to them. Th 
conquered country had been originally divided into two provinces, n. 
med Britannia Prima, and Britannia Secunda ; the latter being ſubd 
vided by Conſtantine into two, named by him Maxima Cæſarienſis, an 
Flavia Cæſarienſis. Theſe three provinces include( 


T hey are defend- all that extent of country to the ſouthward of ther 


ed, and their ene- 


mies repulſed by ver Tyne in Northumberland ; and a fourth provid Prever, 
Theodolius. named Valentia was formed out of the reconquet ucks o 
l lands between the walls of Adrian and Severus. a, ſoo 

| Bur though Theodoſius thus reſtored tranquility to the Britons, it r ny; 
only of thort duration. The empire was not able to ſpare ſuch & 112 reſoy 
ber of troops as ſufficed for the defence of the frontiers ; the Scots A ed be 
Picts renewed their incurſions, and the ſea-coaſts were infeſted by "tas, ar 
Saxons, who likewiſe began to commit depredations about this auß legic 
„enn, Theſe were once more driven out by the care and 2 the | 
And by Stilicho. vier of rieche , miniſter to Honorius, who al nes of t 

y of Stilicho, prime miniſter | 

pointed an officer, with the title of Comes [imitis Saxontc?, to gu d | r they 
coaſts againſt the attacks of theſe new enemies the Saxons. but, 1 er, did 


Wence 
W. O 
Vou, 


ſhort time, the empire being invaded by multitudes of bare 
tions from the northern parts of Europe, the troops were recalled, 


'N*6, Pri 


— 


Vun left quite expoſed to the attacks of the Scots and Pics. The 


ions, therefore, expecting no more aſſiſtanee from Rome, reſolved ro 
Qooſe an emperor for themſelves, This was the bell © © 
þp they could take, and had the perſon exalted to this The Britons Wk? 
ty known how to make a proper uſe of the ad- ov” OE N15 
wotages of his ſiruation, there is no doubt that the 101 oBlized toaß- 
kingdom of England might to this day have been fill- ply for aſſitance. 

J with the deſcendents of the ancient Britons. But 
Mtantine, who after the murder of two others was exalted. to this 
jpzity, merely for the ſake of his name, having driven out the Scots 
10 Picts, unluckily took it into his head to attempt the conqueſt of the. 
mole Roman empire. In this enterprize he loſt His life; but what was 
much worſe conſequence to the Britons, he had taken with him, not 
mly the few Roman ſoldiers that were left, but all the provincials who 
hew any thing of the art of war. No ſooner therefore did the barba- 
uns learn the defenceleſs ſtate of the ſouthern parts, than they res 
red their incurſions in a moſt violent manner, while the unhappy 
tons, after being oppreſſed in this manner for three years, reſolved at 

bi to withdraw their allegiance from Rome altogether, and this reſolu- 
tn was applauded even by the emperor Honorius himſelf, who wrote 
em letters in which they were deſired to provide for their own ſafety. 
Thus the Britons; after having been ſubject to the Romans for near 
po years, were left in the full poſſeſſion of their liberty; but that inva- 
Iuble gift ſeemed now to be of no uſe, Their connection with the Ro- 
uns ſeems to have enervated them in a manner totally unaccountabie ; 
ir it does not appear that after their departure they could make the 
allet effort in their own defence without foreign aſſiſtance. In a lit- 
time, therefore, they were obliged to implore aſſiſtance from that 
en emperor from whom they had juſt withdrawn their allegiance. 
bnorius, having compaſſion on their diſtreſs, ſent a ſingle legion to 
tar relief, and by this inconſiderable force the Scots were once more 
aven beyond the Forth. The Romans then adviſed the Britons to 
ud a wall acroſs the narroweſt place of the iſland, to reaſſume their 
wurage, and defend themſelves by their own valour, after which, they 
nee more bade them adieu, being obliged to return to the defence 
the empire, now almoſt totally overwhelmed by an inundatior{ of 
ubarous nations, which poured upon it from all quarters. 

The Britons now ſet about the defence propoſed, and began to con- 
he d the wall with great alacrity. The materials they made uſe of, 
vincrever, being only turf, their fortification was too weak to reſiſt the 
nere ks of their enemies; and this, joined to their own inexperience in 
5 jar, ſoon rendered it totally uſeleſs. The northern nations renewed 
t r invaſions with greater fury than ever. The ſpiritleſs Britons had 
nau refource- but in another embaſſy to Rome. Their ambaſſadors ap- 
5 a red before Honorius with their garments rent, and duſt upon their 
e, and by their earneſt eatreatics prevailed upon him to ſend anc- 
ue legion to their relief; but as this was done, not with a view to re- 
daß the provinces in ſubjection, but merely out of compaſſion to the mi- 
110 of the inhabitants, he acquainted them that this was the laſt re- 
hey had to expect. Gallio, the commander of the legion, how- 
m 41d not take his leave till he had done every thing that human 
u Wence could ſuggeſt for the relief and ſecurity of :he unhappy Bri- 
„. On his arrival he ſound the country over-run by the barbarians, 
Prita Vou, I. | | 55 A AA el | who 


9 
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1 whatever inclination the emperor or his miniſter might have to af- 
1 relief to this unhappy people, it was now entirely out of their 
wer. The Britiſh ambaſſadors were therefore informed that they 
he utmoſt deſpair. Great numbers fled over into Armorica, a pro- 


+ the ufurper Maximus, while others ſubmitted to the Scots and 


vl u. At laſt, unable to bear ſuch accumulated calamities, they de- 
; wines to try the fortune of war once mere. Sally- 1 * 
ont upon their enemies, therefore, from the rocks their CPE 
P id caves Where they had hid themſelves, they cut off 

1 Mi numbers that the reſt were obliged to retire and allow them a re- 
F re for a conſiderable time. This interval ought to have been made 


ſe of by the Britons in 3 themſelves in the art of war, and 
ating the country in a proper 

hey ſpent it in luxury and debauchery, fo that when a new invaſion 
; threatened, they found themſelves as little able to reſiſt it as before. 


A lt this fatal period they were further weakened by a dreadful plague ; 
"1 that no impediment ſeemed to and in the way of their enemies. 
nel latter now formed the cruel reſolution of exter- 1 A 

: new invaſion . 


nating the ſouthern Britons entirely, and 1 on 92 
er country for themſelves. At this time the Britons ſeem to have 


ne 
| adact or ſpirit, ought to have been capable of defending themſelves. 
bis prince, however, whoſe name was Yortigern, is repreſented by hi- 


wu rians as a cruel and debauched tyrant, and in all probability his ſub- 


ds followed the example of their maſter. Inſtead of taking meaſures 
wou defending their country, therefore, they reſolved to expel one enemy 


ganſt the Scots and Picts. 3 3 3 5 
e lu the mean time, the northern nations had over run the country of 


nde another, and came to the fatal determination of calling in the Saxons, 
ie boſe piracies they had already experienced, in order to defend them 


th e Britons, where they committed every where the moſt cruel ravages. 
nil lde Britiſh ambaſſadors arrived in Germany, where, 


cording to the Saxon hiſtorians, they made the fol- ee 


ning abject ſpeech : © Illuftrious Saxons, the fame Saxons. 
{ jour victories having reached our ears, the diſtreſ . | 
d Britons, haraſſed by the inroads of a neighbouring enemy, ſend us 


lich we are commanded to ſubmit to you. We have hitherto lived 
„ der the protection of the Roman empire; but our ancient maiters 


reed better able to proted us. We therefore recur to your valeur. 


tal ems you think proper to preſcribe to us.“. 
Rom A ſpeech ſo exquilitely ſervile, from the mouths of any ambaſſadors, 


an duld be abſolutely incredible, were it not in ſome degree confirmed 
66 the letter to Atins formerly mentioned. Indeed it is not taken no- 
he ee of by many of the Saxon hiltorians themſelves, nor do we hnd that 
ih ar countrymen ever inſiſted upon ſuch a promiſe as the Britons are 


e fuer faid to have made. But whatever was the nature of the requeſt, 


em 4:fired aſſiſtance was granted; a body of Saxons, under the brothers 
e 8 Hengiſt 


ud receive no afliſtance, and this anſwer threw the whole nation in- 


e of France, were they ſettled along with others who had gone over 


22 
4 —— 


ate of defence; but inſtead of this, 


en united under one ſovereign, and thus, had he been à man of any 


þ implore your aſſiſtance. We have a fertile and {pacious country, 


uring abandoned us, we know no nation more powerful than you, 


Corlake us not in our diſtreſs, and we ſhall readily ſubmit to whatever 
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and defeat the Arrived at this time was fo inconſiderable, that we ca 
Scots.  ſearee ſappole the invaſions by which the Britons wert 
ſo much diſtreſſed to have been any other than ty 
incurſions of a few looſe bands of ſfee-booters. Sixteen hundred 84 
ons were ſufficient to clear the country of the enemy, to oblipe them t 
relinquith their booty, and to fly into their own territories. The ex 
ceflive effeminacy of the Britons did not eſcape the vigilance of che 
ambitious allies. Hengiſt having ealily obtained the king's permiſfio 
to fend for ſome more of his countrymen, as many arrived in 452 2 
made up an army of 5000 men. With theſes Hengiſt ſet up a prinei 
pality in Kent, of which he was probably inveſted with the fovereignt 
by Vortigern, though the Saxon hiſtorians alledge that he made him 
maſter of it by force of arms. In a ſhort time a ſecond reinforcemen 
was ſent for, under pretence of defending the king againſt his rebellion 
Jubjects; and theſe, having ravaged the iflands of Orkney and northert 
_ Eoaſts of Scotland, were allowed to ſettle in Northumberland, unde 
Pretence of defending the frontiers againſt the Scots and Pitts. 
The Saxons havipg now formed a defign of conquering the wholl 
kingdom, ſoon found a pretence of quarrelling with the native 
The Brifogs op- Finding that their demands were not initantly com 
preſſed by their plied with, they concluded a peace with the deot 
new allles. and Picts, and ſoon became even worſe enemies that 
N 12 thoſe they had come to fight againſt. Every build 
ing, whether public or private, was now levelled with the ground, and 
ſuch numbers of people maſſacred, that in ſome places the living wer 
Icarce ſufficient to bury the dead. In this dreadful extremity many fee 
do the rocks and mountains, as they had done before from che Scots and 
\ Pies ; others ſought for refuge in Holland or Armorica, from them call 
ed Brittany, while Vortigern, unconcerned at all theſe calamities, | 
faid to have behaved in ſuch a manner that his ſubjects were oblige 
to depoſe him, and raiſe his ſon Vortimer to the throne in his ſtead, 
Tf after all the diſaſters above mentioned the power of the Britoni 
remained unbroken, and they were til} capable of contending with thelt 
enemies, we mult certainly ſuppoſe the accounts of them to have bee 
very much exaggerated. Nenrius, however, informs us, that undet 
Vortimer, the Britons fo totally defeated the Saxons, that they quittec 
the iſland for five years: But this is ſo improbable, that we mull rv 
ther iappoſe them, after having ravaged the country for a contiderabl 
time, to have retired quietly to their own territories, and remained al 
peace for the time ſpecifie © VVV 
But whatever was the reaſon of the quiet enjoyec 
nite and Soots” by the Britons, it is certain that it was of no long du 
Lin which the 1 800 ration. The Saxons | ſoon returned, and de 
ter prevall. Kent, of which Hengiſt aſſumed the title ot bug 
aabcut the year 458 or 459. By this time Vortine 
was dead, and Vortigern bis father had re- aſcended the throne. 1 
war was therefore continued; but the Saxons now thought Proper! 
add treachery to force, pretending a deſire of reconciliation; tnereldlbe 
Ney invited Vortigern, with his principle nobility, to an entertainment 
where they maſſacred 300 of the latter, taking the king himſelf _ 
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e Nberty could not be procured but by the cefſior of all that tradt 
of country now known by the name of Eſſex, Suſſex, and Middleſex. 
The Saxons had now gained ſuch a footing in the iſland that no hopes 


wiſttice, but in ſpite of their utmoſt endeavours, their enemies not only 
ſerved their former poſſeſſions, but” gained ground every day, A 
kebnd kingdom Was erecked about the year 391, comprehending. at firſt 


de whole county, almoſt to the mouth of the Humber. This was call- 
the kingdom of the South Saxons. New' emigrants quickly follow- 
Norfolk, and made ſuch progreſs, that almoſt the whole force ot the 


alt victorious, the Britiſh army being entirely defeated,” and Naza- 
kod their king, with 5900 of his army, killed in the engagement. 
Againft this chieftain the celebrated Britifh hero, Arthur, is faid ts 


md fictions, that ſome have doubted whether ever fuch a perſon exitted. 
Qur limits will nor allow us to enter into the controverſy ; but whatever 


joſs to his countrymen ; for as new ſupplies of Saxons continually ar- 
fired, the Britons were at Tait outnumbered, and obliged to retire ints 
de mountains and maccefiible countries of Wales, f; 

ons were never able to expe] them. | 
Ide conteſt with the Saxons laſted near 150 years 
Wing which time they bad gradually poſſeſſed "them- ' Piviſion of the 
ces of all that part ef Great Britain now Known pen kingdoms. 
hy the name of England, and which they had divided 5 

mo teven different kingdoms, commonly known by the name of the 
daon Heptarchy. The country was divided in the following man- 
1. The kingdom of Kent, founded by Hengiſt about the time. the 
| eltern part of the Roman empire was diſſolved; the chief town of 
itongz ebich was Canterbury. RE 84 88 50 | 


theil 2. The kingdom of the South Saxons, founded by Ella in 491, com- 
beeſhrchending the county of Suffex, and afterwards extending over all the 
incei8WMuttry for a conſiderable way northward. The principal towns Chi- 
tt ctr and Southwark oy 55 TOE 


it oP 3. Thar of the Eaſt Angles, founded by Uſfarin about the year $75, 


rab comprehending the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and 
ed Ae ifle of Ely. The chief cities of this kingdom were Norwich, St 
5 Limonaſbury, Cambridge, and Elx. 

Jour 
g du Mmprehended the counties of Cornwall, Devonthire, Dorſetſhire, So- 
nereerſetihire, Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire, The principal pla- 
ci were Ancaſter, Exeter, Dorcheſter, Bath, Saliſbury, Wincheſter, 
tine Abingdon. 18 3 


The a5 Northumberland, A kingdom founded by Ina in 574, contained the 


per ig ties of Lancaſter, Durham, York, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 


n | a >» ; * f l — p | 
eſore Mhumberland, with all Scotland, from its preſent boundary on the 
th to the Frith of Forth. The principal cities were Lancaiter, York, 


ment 

* ham, Carliſle, Appleby, and Neweallle. 

haz e. That of the Ealt Saxons, founded by Erchewin in 527, and com- 
i e e prehendinę 


witained of expelling them. The Britons indeed continued to make 


mly the preſent ; Amo of Suſſex, but gradually extending itſelf over 


d from Germany; a chieſtain named Cerdic arrived at Yarmouth in 


. 4 D bo 1 Wig "+, } 
tngdom was called out to oppoſe him. The Saxons, however, proved 


ute waged war: His hiſtory, however, is ſo much obſcured by fables 
ters the exploits of this hero, it is certain that they anſwered little pur- 
rom whence the 


country into ſe- 


The kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, founded by Cerdic in 321, 
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kebert, Who, as hav already been related, found |, 
— to unite all the Saxon kingdoms under himſelf, e 
© the year 827, was the eldeſt remaining branch of b 8 | 
de family of Cerdic, and under him the kingdom firſt received the 
une of England, or Engle-linde ; though perhaps ſome part might ſtill 


jj paying him tribute. But before the new monarch had time pro- 
perly to ſettle his affairs, he found his dominions attacked by very 
yrmidable enemies. Theſe were the Danes, who, 
n the year 832, landed in the iſland of Sheppey, 
which they plundered, and then retired with impunity. Next year they 
tuned with 'a force conſiderably greater; but, being repulſed with 
bs, they made an alliance with the Britons of Cornwall, and. in 836, 
nade 2 new deſcent on Devonſhire. Egbert, having met them at 
fengeſdown, gave them a total overthrow ; but before he could put 
ts kingdom in a proper ſtate of defente, he was carried off by death, 
kving the kingdom to his ſon Ethelwolft . 
'The Danes, netwithſtanding the checks they had received from Eg- 
rt, ſoon began to renew their incurſions with more fury than ever. 
fithelwolf, naturally unfit for martial exploits, was obliged to take 
tte field, but with little ſucceſs. He himſelf indeed gained an inde- 


Daniſh invaſions. 


Danes took up their winter quarters in the Iſle of Sheppey, thus laying 
he foundation of a total conqueſt of England. Ethelwolf, in the mean 
ime, without regard to the' deſperate fituation of his affairs, undertook 
apiprimage to Rome, where he allowed many extraordinary privi- 
ges to the clergy, and, among the reſt, granted them a perpetual do- 
tion of tythes, for which they had long contended, and about which 
bey had preached for ſeveral hundred years. At this time it was 
likewiſe determined in an aſſembly of the ſtates, that the revenues of 


br the immediate defence and ſecurity of the ſtate. By thete extrava- 
zant gifts the king ſuppoſed that he had conciliated the favour of heas» 
gen, and therefore neꝑlected the proper methods of oppoſing the inva- 
en of his kingdom. The conſequence may eaſily be imagined ; the 


Ingliſh, became maſters of the ſea-coalts, and the fineſt counties in 
reat, youngeſt ſon to Ethelwolf, who aſcended the 


none in the year 871, and may juſtly be called the 
under of the Engliſh monarchy. He is ſaid to have 


Reign of Alired 
the Great. | 


WW, he ſtill continued formidable to his enemies. Sometimes indeed 
& Was reduced to great diſtreſs, and once was obliged to take up with 
e bumble occupation of a. ſhepherd: In his lowelt ſtate, however, 


ulter of his kingdom, obliging even the Danes to ſwear allegiance to 
government. His protect on was alſo courted by the Wellh ; ſe 
ut he is unqueſtionably to be accounted the greateſt monarch that till 
time had ſat on the Englith throne. One of the chief glories of 
u keign was the eitabliſhment of a maritime power, which has ſince 
ed the Englith monarchy to ſuch an height. He divided the king- 
Minto counties, hundreds and tythings; and revived the uſe of ju- 
| | | | 1126, 


i: unſubdned, and its princes only acknowledge Egbert's ſuperiority 


* . — 
— — — . 8 


ive and bloody victory, but his ofkcers were utterly defeated, and the 


. 


te church ſhould be exempted from all burthens, even though impoſed 


Danes over-ran the kingdom, and, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the 


de kingdom. Matters were retrieved in ſome meaſure by Alfred the 


upht ſeven battles with the Danes, in which, though not always vide- 


© ill found means to correſpond with his ſubjects, and at laſt became 
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Ties, which had fallen inta diſuſe by reaſon of the ravages of the Danes 
He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt by the Danes „founde 
the univerſity of Oxford, and encouraged learning, being himſelf, not *. 
2 ſcholar, but an author; and we have his own authority for ſaying, thay 
on his acceſſion to the throne, there was ſcarcely a layman in the kin 
dom who could read Engliſh, or an eeccleſiaſtie who underſtood Lat, 
Under this monarch'commerce and navigation were encouraged to an 
credible degree; ſome Engliſh merchants even then traded in gem 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. He received, from one Other, an accou 
of the coaſt of Norway and Lapland; and who is faid to haveſailed as fg | 
north as Spitſbergen. He was ſo great an enemy to. corrupt and unjul up 
judges, that in his reign. they were frequently ge up on the hig 
Ways. In his wars with the Danes he was aſſiſted by the two kings "Mt 
| Scotland, Gregory and Donald, who were his cotemporaries ; and. dll 
king his lifetime, he is faid to have fought no fewer than 56 battles wid 
theſe barbarians. - np ni een bp i. 
DE Alfred the Great dying in got, the crown devolved 
ny on his ſon, Edward the Elder, in whoſe time the Dane 
_ _ -. Hotwithſtanding tle many defeats they had receive, 
from his father, renewed their incurſions and depredations. Aﬀte 
many valiant exploits performed againſt them, as well as the rebelliou 
Northumbrians, this monarch died in 925, leaving the throne to his fo 
Athelſtan. This prince was a great encourager of commerce, inſo 
much, that he made a law, enacting, that every merchant who had mad 
tare voyages on his own account to the Mediterranean, ſhould be ad 
1 ' counted of equal rank with a haue, or nobleman of the firſt order. H 
if _ , cauſed the Scriptures to be tranſlated into the Saxon language, an 
= allowed to archbiſhops, biſhops, and abbots, the privilege of coinin| 
money. He was engaged allo in wars with the Scots, whom, accord 
ing to the Engliſh hiſtorians, he reduced ſo low, that their king vs 
obliged to make the moſt humiliating conceſſions; but this is denied b 
all the Scottiſh biſtorians.. 3% 
Althelſtan was ſucceeded by Edmund in 947, who reduced the Northu 
|  brians, and removed the Danes of Merica from the places where the 
had ſettled, becauſe they took every opportunity of introducing tr 
bodies of their countrymen into England. He alſo ſubdued Cumbe 
land from the Britons ; but beſtowed the ſovereignty of it upon Ma 
colm king of Scotland, who conſented to do homage for it, and pre 
tet the northern parts of the kingdom from the incurſions of t 
Danes. ie 33G 
Edmund being murdered in 946, the crown devolved on his broths 
Edred. In his time the kingdom began te be diſturbed by the exe 
1 crable tyranny of the eceleſiaſtics. St Dunſtan be 
PS 315 NS: ebe. gan to preach up the celibacy of the clergy, aud 
eially St Dunſtan. > in other reſpects, gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
„ weak and ſuperſtitious Edred, that he engroſſedt 
dimſelf almoſt the whole power of the kingdom- Edwy, the nephe 
and ſucceſſor of Edred, paid little reſpect to Dunſtan, of which 
ſoon had reaſon to repent. The moſt memorable part of his reign . 
the tragical fate of his queen, Elgiva, in which the /aint above me 
EE Hi | tioned bore a principal ſhare; She was a princels 
2 tory of the royal blood, of whom Edwy was deeply en 
3 : moured ; but as ſhe was his ſecond or third couſi 
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abſurd and tyrannical ſuperſtition of the times had forbid his 
rage with her. Edwy, however, thought proper, not only to 
bey the clergy in this particular, but to refuſe them his countenance 
their projects of aggrandiſement. The minds of the people at this 
e were ſo deeply in merſed in ſuperſtition, that the king found 
elf unable to reſiſt the violence of the ecclefialtics. On his c- 
mation-day, he thought proper to retire from an entertainment, at 
Mich he had been preſent with his nobles, to the apartment of his 
gen. Dunſtan having gueſſed the cauſe of his abſence, had the 
prudence to come into the apartment where the king and queen 
ze, and to pufh the king back into the apartment which he had juſt 
Edwy reſented this inſuft, by requiring of him an account of his 
duct while at the bead of the treaſury, to which high office he had 


rity. - Archbiſhop Odo ſent a party of foldiers to the palace, wha 
bed the queen, and burned her face with a red hot iron, in order to 
roy her beauty, which had enticed her huſband ; after which they 
mied her off to Ireland, with a deſign to keep her in perpetual exile. 
te king at laſt, finding it in vain to reſiſt, conſented to be divorced 
um his wife, and the ſentence was pronounced by Archbiſhop Odo. 
[he unhappy: princeſs, however, found means to come back to Eng- 
ud, with a deſign to return te the king, whom the ill ſuppoſed to 
ber huſband ; but was intercepted by a party of foldiers ſent by the 
Irchbiſhop, and by theſe ſhe. was hamſtringed, and died in a few days 
ter. The barbarous ſuperſtition of the age conſidered this as a di- 
ne judgment on the king and queen, for what they called their diſſoluts 
ke, which was in truth their affection and fidelity to each other. Not 


dbellion againſt the king alſo, ſetting up his younger brother Edgar, 


er, retained the government of the ſquthern provinces as long as he 
*% though St Dunſtan returned to take the management of the op- 
Pte party. PR a AS ON a ho an hf ge 1 5 
The reign of Edgar proved more fortunate than that of his prede- 
or. By complymg with the prevailing party 

mong the clergy, he obtained the character of a 
int, though in fact a wicked and debauched prince. 


Edgar. 


It kingdom, which had been altogether out of the power of his pre- 
cellor. To repel the incurſions of the Scots, and keep the Notthum- 
ans in awe, the king had always a body of diſciplined troops in ths 
unkern parts of the kingdom, He had alſo a powerful fleet; and, in 
ler to keep his ſeamen in exerciſe, as well as to ſtrike his enemies with, 


ions. He is ſaid to have been ſo powerful, that he was rowed down 
le river Dee by eight kings, who were his vaſſals, he himſelf fitting 
be helm; but, with all his greatneſs, he was obliged to cede to the 
Kts all the country to the northward of the Tyne. He gave great 
ſeouragement to foreigners to ſettle in his dominions, with a view, 
ably, to civilize his ſubjects, and teach, them ſome of the few arts 


. Eb iis be ES 


n raiſed in the laſt reign, Dunſtan refuſed to give any, upon which 
was baniſhed the kingdom. The monks raiſed a molt violent cla- 
wor, and at laſt proceeded to the utmoſt height of inſolence and bar- 


mtent, however, with the murder of the queen, they proceeded to 


tthat time only 13 years of age in oppoſition to him. Edwy, how- 


Fortunate reign of 


hus, however, he was enabled to accompliſh ſchemes for the good of | 


de, he cauſed the fleet, from time to time, make the circuit of his do- 


| that time known in Europe. Theſe foreigners, however, are faid 
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by hiſtorians to have corrupted the former ſimplicity of manners kn 
among the Engliſh ; but from the ſpecimen given of their behaviour 
the unfortunate Egilva, there appears very little reaſon to boaſt of h 
national character at that time. | | 


death 
Ke. 
zuch 


1 The reign of Edgar is remarkable for the « he En 
das 4 5 5 888 pation of wolves out of the ſouthern parts + } Hut 
| | tain. In his time the country was much infe} Ide 

with theſe noxious animals. The king himſelf took much deliph; . bad 
hunting and deſtroying them; and in this he was ſo ſucceſsful ung 
at laſt they were all driven into the mountainous parts of Wal oſt th 
The Weith princes had been tributary to England ever fince the a En 
of Athelſtan, but Edgar now changed tneir tribute for three hund el 
wolves heads, preſented annually, which occaſioned ſuch diligence Tila 
hunting them, that the whole race was ſoon extirpated, and has ne falling 
been heard of ſince. 5 „ VVV ne one 
Edgar had married a daughter of the earl Ordmer, by whom he h; idle | 
a ſon, named Edward. By another lady, named Elfrida, whom duct 
married after murdering her huſband, he had another ſon, name ad bee 
Ethelred. Edward bein; the eldeſt, ſucceeded to the throne ; but w ltary 
in a ſhort time murdered by his ſtep- mother Elfrida, on which her M es 
Ethelred was raiſed to the ſovereignty. This prince, on account le: 

| ble ig his bad management, was ſurnamed the Unread, a gil, 
5 of Tthelredl. the greateſt calamities befel the kingdom during Wl.” 
| reign. The Danes made continual incurſions, whid tion 
6 no preparation was ever made to prevent. They had now for a lo mes 
9 time been eſtabliſhed in England, and on account of their ſuperioi . be 
; in valour and military ſkill, large bodies had been taken into pay Wl” 8 
N the Engliſh monarchs, with a view to oppole the invaſions of their on lib, 
A countrymen. This expedient, however, had conſtantly been unſucce elit, 
4 ful. The Danes in England, inſtead of oppoſing the invaſions of tho Frcult 
A who came recently from their own country, were on all occaſio 
4 ready to join them. Great complaints are likewiſe made by the 0 rchaſ 
4 Engliſh hiſtorians of the luxury of theſe mercenary Danes. Accord ll kn 
A 353 ing to theſe writers, they combed their hair ond mid 
4 Danidh lusur y, a. day, bathed themſelves once a-week, changed the 1 
383 1 cgury. L . D an 78 
11 | clothes frequently; and, by all thete arts of Mi: 7 
1 minacy, as well as by their military character, had rendered themſely Wed; b 
*; fo agreeable to the fair ſex, that they debauched the wives and daug acher 
F ters of the Engliſh, and had diſhonoured many families. For the | Dan 
Of reaſons a maſlacre was determined, in order to free the nation at ond edu 
4 from ſuch inſidious and dangerous enemies. This cruel refolution s be « 
1 ſaid to have been executed on the 13th of Ne vember 1002, when lecrt Werno 
Fi orders were diſpatched throughout the kingdom to fall upon the Dane ſecor 
b every where on the ſame day; and the felival of St Brice, which fe 8 
4 upon a Sunday, the day on which the Danes uſually bathed the * 4 

# ſelves, was pitched upon for the execution. Theſe orders were exec N 
bs. a ted with the utmoſt exactneſs. No diſtinction V4 1 
A 1 made between the innocent and the guilty; neithe a 
 mallacred. Fun) | WW 

by <p ſex nor age was ſpared, nor were the bloody e. 4 
cutioners to be ſatisfied without the tortures, as well as deach oM TP 
the unhappy objects of their cruelty. Even Gunilda, the ſiſter of tl * 
king of Denmark himſell, who had embraced Chriſtianity, and mi ey 


ricd an Engliſh nobleman, was, by order of the king, ſeized and Ae 


keath, after ſeeing her huſband and children murdered before her 


Ke. | | 

zuch is the account given of this maſſacre by 
e Engliſh hiſtorians. On this piece of hiſtory, 
Hume has the following remark : © Almoſt 
the ancient hiſtorians ſpeak of this maſſacre of the Danes as if 
had been univerſal, and as if every individual of that nation 
wughout England had been put to death. But the Danes were al- 
ul the ſole inhabitants of Northumberland and Ealt Anglia, and 
me very numerous in Merica. This repreſentation of the matter was ab- 
utely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance muſt have been made, and vio- 


Mr Hume's remarks 
on the maſlacre. 


ſallingford, though he ſtands fingle, muſt be admitted as the only 
ne one. We are told that the name of Lurdane. or Lord Dane, for 
idle lazy fellow that lives at other people's expence, came from the 
duct of the Danes who were put to death. But the + ngliſh princes 
ad been entirely maſters for ſeveral generations, and only ſupported a 
jlitary corps of that nation. It ſeems probable, therefore, that theſe 
nes only were put to death.“ „%% RN | 

The maiſacre of the Danes, whether univerſal or 1 

rial, excited the moſt violent reſentment among ny . AS 
1 1 1 „ i | \ yn, king of 

tir countrymen ;3 and it was probably from a ſup- Penmark. 

dition of this reſentment that Gumilda, in the 1 


1 
g b 
whid 
bo 
rior 
10 agliſn, unprepared, and betrayed by their own commanders, were unable 
175 refit, ſo that the whole country was inſtantly over-run by the enemy, 
ho culture was neglected, and the greateit miſery every where took 
ace, The calamity was for a ſhort time ſuſpended by the expedient of 
chaſing a peace from the Danes for L. 30,oco; but as it was 
cor el known that the Danes would not long be bound by this treaty, 
- o bemidable armament was prepared to oppoſe their next invaſion. The 
guet r conſtructed on this occaſion is computed to have conſiſted of no fewer 
bellen 785 ſhips, and an army, with upwards of 30,000 horſemen were 
neh ed; but every thing was again defeated by the animoſities, factions, and 
Javg achery which prevailed among the nobility and chief othcers. Thus 
then Danes obtained ſuch a footing, that even the unanimity of the na- 
n could ſcarce have accompliſhed their expulſion z much lefs could 


Win be avenged by the ruin of the Englith nation. The very next 


allo 
he 0 


t One 


tion 8 | 
(cr ernors of one province would not march to the aſſiſtance of another. 


Dar ſecond peace was bought for L 48,000, notwithſtanding which the 
ch fe des continued their devaſtations. The nobility | | 
chen er where ſubmitted, and ſwore allegiance to the 
exec of Denmark; while Ethelred, unable to make 
further aſſiſtance, fled with his queen to Nor. 
andy, leaving his kingdom entirely in the poſſeſſion of Sweyn. 
he new monarch died in leſs than ſix weeks after 1 
departure of Ethelred, on which the latter re- 
Imed to England, in conſequence of an invitation from the nobility, 
bo expreſſed their hopes that he would now be taught by experience 


ſter of the whole 
kingdom. | | 
On Wa | 


red in the ſame manner as formerly. Though he had been re- 
3 | Bbb2 | peatedly 


it wars enſued, which was not the cafe. The account, given by 


mnies of deſpair, is ſaid to have propheſied, that her murder would | 


ur, Sweyn, king of Denmark, made an invaſion in perſon. The 


is de effected when diſtractions prevailed to ſuch a degree, that the 


Who becomes ma- 


Ethelred reſtored, 


void the errors he had formerly fallen into. Ethelred, however, 
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peatedly betrayed by his ſon in-law Edric, he ſtill continued to put eo 


between him and his own ſon Edmund. The uſual conſequence e 


All his endeavours to expel the Danes were now in vain. The va 
however, continued with ſuch violence, that the ſubjects of both kings d 


The kingdom di. 
vided between the 


dered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of the trait 
Nori already mentioned, and Canute took this opportunity of ſeirj 


Hungary, to be educated at his court. Here they were ſo well rect 


dying without iſſue, the king gave Edward, the younger brother, | 
ſiſter- in law Agatha, daughter to the emperor Henry II. By 


| throne of England; for which purpoſe he married Emma the wid 


OT on wy 
* 92 > % 


2 


3 


to do homage for the county of Cumberland which he poſſeſſed. 


ford nothing remarkable, except an infamous murder committed on- 
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fidence in him, inſomuch, as even to ſhare the command of the 27 


ſued; nothing effectual could be done to oppoſe the enemy, and Edrie 

laſt deſerted to Canute, the new king of Denmark, with 40 veſſels, 
Ethelred dying in 1016, was ſucceeded by his fon Edmund, fr 

med Hronſide, on account of his great valour and perfonal firength; þ 


termined to oblige them to put an end to it by a partition treaty, Eng 
© land was accordingly divided between Edmuy 

and Canute ; the former being allowed the ſouthe 
7g % parts, while Canute kept poſſeſſion of Mercia, E 
ee e Anglia, and Northumberland. About a month 
| ter the concluſion of this treaty, Edmund was my 


on his dominions. Edmund had indeed left two ſons, but pretended 
verbal agreement made at the late treaty that he ſhould ſucceed to t| 
dominions of kdmund, in caſe the latter died before him. The ty 
ſons of Edmund were ſent by Canute to the court of Sweden, with 
rections to that monarch to put them to death. The king, howere 
did not comply with this requeſt, but ſent them to Solomon king 


ved, that Edwin, the elder, obtained in marriage the king's ſiſter; b 
12 he had Edgar Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Sc 
and, and Chriſtina, who retired into a convent. _ „„ 


In the mean time, Canute endeavoured to eſtabliſh bimſelf ent 


of Ethelred, promiſing that he would leave the children he ſhould ha 


by that marriage heirs to the crown after his deceaſe. He was obligMabou 
at firſt to make great conceſſions to the Engliſh nobility ; but attervaf d for 
put to death a number of thoſe in whom he could not confide, ng p 
among the reſt the traitor Edric, whom he cauſed to be publicly exſſuadr 
cnted, and his body thrown into the Thames. During his reign Wi off t 


ul the 


ed up t 
lil terr 


0 defe 


was ſucceſsful in other reſpects, and obliged Malcolm kirg of Scotla 
The reigns of Harold and Hardicanute, the two ſons of Cannte, 


fred, one of the ſons of Ethelred, who had paid a viſit to their mot 
Emma. Alfred was invited by the king to London, with many p! 
teſtations of friend{hip ; but in the mean time a plan was laid fer 

deſtruction. karl Godwin, at that time the molt powerful noblem 
in England, being gained over by Harold, cauſed his vaſſals ſet up 
the unhappy Alfred at Guildford, in his way to the capital. Six! 
dred of his attendants. were killed on the ſpot, he himſelf was tak 


priſoner, his eyes put out, and in that ſituation he was conducted falling 


the monaſtery of Ely, where he died in a few days. Edward and Em e kin 
fled from the fate which awaited them alſo, if they had fallen into mii, 
tyrant's power, the former into Normandy, the latter into I landes ater 


avon 
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on the death of Hardicanute, the ſueceſſor of Ha- n 
«ld, which happened in 1041, the ſueceſſion of Da- TR - oper 
wh kings in England came to an end. The reigns of tag 

te two laſt princes had been very tyrannical; they had died without 
fe, and there was now no perſon in the kingdom whom the Danes 
quld pretend to ſet up as the lawful heir to the crown, and therefore 
ke ſucceflion devolved of courſe on Edward the ſon of Ethelred by Em- 
m, and who had narrowly eſcaped being put to death by Harold, as 
us been already mentioned. As violent hatred, however, had taken 


red, it was thought neceſſary that Edward, previous to his being put 
n poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ſhould be reconciled to that powerful no- 
geman. This was accordingly effected in appear- | 


te two parties, Edward married Editha, Gudwin's the Cins and earl 
. d | , „ Godwin. | 
lughter. This alliance, however, did not at all an- 
rer the purpoſe intended. Editha never could obtain the. confidence 
ad aftetion of her huſband, who is even ſaid to have abſtained from all 
matrimonal converſe with her as long as ſhe lived. Godwin, in re— 


enge of the negle& with which his daughter was treated, blamed the 


ace betwixt the two. The event was, that Godwin was obliged to 
lj to Flanders, where he was protected by Baldwin, earl of that coun- 
ty, along with his three ſons, Gurth, Sweyn, and Toſti, the laſt of 
whom had married the daughter of Baldwin himſelf. His other ſons, 


ped, which he could not reſiſt, and therefore retired into the Fleniulh 
tbours. The Engliſh inſtantly diſmiſſed their armament, as the ea! 
lad foreſeen, and on that account had kept himſelf in readineſs. la- 
Ing put to ſea without delay, he was joined by his ſon Harold with a 
ſquadron he had collected in Ireland. With this armament he appear- 
d off the iſle of Wight, entered the harbours on the ſouthern coalt, feiz-d 
llithe ſhips, and being joined by great numbers of his former vaſſals, ſail- 
dup the Thames, and appeared before the city of London. Univer- 
terror and confuſion now enſued. The king alone ſeemed relolute 
b defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. On the interpoſition of the no- 
fly, however, and the ſubmiſſion of Godwin himſelf, an accommoda- 
an was effected. It was now ſtipulated, that Godwin ſhould give ho- 
ages for his good behaviour, and that Edward ſhould diſmits all the 
Ireigners ; after which, the king, ſenſible that he was unable to de- 


mandy, | | 1 . 

Codwin did not long ſurvive this reconciliation, 
flug ſuddenly dead while at an entertainment with win's ſon, aſpires 
e king, His fon Harold, however, proved no leſs to the throne. 
mnbitious than his father, and being a man of much | | 
rater abilities, became a much more dangerous enemy. Edward en- 
kavoured in vain to diminiſh his power, and fearing leſt, 9 m 

| | | | each, 
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luce between Edward and Godwin, on account of the murder of Al- 


ce, and in order to ſtrengthen the friendſhip betwixt Conteſt between 


lng for his partiality to the Normans, and a declared o»polition took 


Harold and Leofwin, fled into Ireland. The conſequence of this flight 
mas the proclamation of Godwin as a traitor, the confiſcation of his 
late, and the confinement of queen Editha in a monaſtery, The earl, 
lowever, ſoon found means to. retrieve his affairs, notwithſtanding 
heir preſent deſperate appearance. Having collected ſome ſhips, he at- 
empted to make a deſcent at Sandwich. A fleet was inſtantly equip- 


tan the hoſtages given by the earl in England, ſent them over to Nor- 


Harold, earlGod- | 
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death, he fhould uſurp the crown, ſent for Edward the fon of Ex 
red out of. Hungary, he being now the only apparent heir to f. 
Engliſh throne. hat prince accordingly came over, with his chil 
dren, Edgar Atheling, Margaret, and Chriſtina, but died a ſhort bye 
after his arrival. Edgar Atheling was now the preſumptive heir to the 
crown; but his youth and unpromiſing qualities made the old king 
think of his kinſman William of Normandy, which intention, howevel, 
he thought proper to keep as ſecret as poſſible. Harold in the meat 
time had no ſuſpicion of this rival, but fearing leſt the hoſtages en 
him by Edward ſhould be ſome check upon his defigns, he prevailed 
or: the king to releaſe them unconditionally. For this purpoſe he him 
ſelf took a journey to Normandy ; but, being driven by a tempeſt into the 
territories of Guy, count of Ponthieu, he was by him taken priſoner, and 


advice 
Flere, 
luled : 
Was en 


The 


an exorbitant ſum demanded for his ranſom. William being made ze rea 
quainted with his ſituation, immediately commanded Guy to releaſe hi Made t 
priſoner. Harold was then received with great demonſtrations 9 Ing hi 
friendſhip by William, who made him acquainted with his pretenſion linſelf 
to the Engliſh crown, and cauſed him ſwear that he would aſſiſt him o 
the utmoſt of his power. To make the oath more binding, he private er 
ly conveyed below the altar where the oath was taken, ſome of thi dthe 1 
moſt ſacred relics of the ſaints and martyrs, which he ſhewed imme ! 
ately after to Harold, adviſing him to obſerve religiouſly ſuch a ſacret ud ty 
engagement. % Þ: Ng ave pi 
All this ſolemnity had very little effect upon Harold, who conſideret aglilh 
the onth as taken by compulſion, and therefore not in the leaſt obligator mated 
He therefore continued te increaſe his popularity and power by eve jon th 
_ poſſible method, in _ wer e ons ſo well, that on the death 0 * 
„ ee 1: Edward, which happened in 1065, Harold ſucceedet F arc 
Aud ug cheſan Ling, - to the throne, with as little oppoſition as if he ha red | 
been the lawſul heir. py : „ EIT n no 
If we except the methods which Harold had taken to ſeat himſel on bre 
a throne to which he could not pretend any title, we muſt allow th wh 
he was every way worthy of the high dignity to which he had attained uch as 
He did not, however, long enjoy his elevated ſituation in quiet. Wi | cont 
tam inſtantly ſent him a ſummons to reſign the kingdom, and on bil Willi 
refuſal prepared to invade England. In this he was aſſiſted by ſeveral the 
princes ; the Pope declared Harold a perjured uſurper, ſent William WW all 
conſecrated ſtandard, and a ring with one of St Peter's hairs in it; an ater 
to give the greater weight to this religious apparatus, William himſel urch, 
collected a fleet of 300 fail, having on board an army of 60,000 cht ddt 3 
ten men. Ra ies Fo | „VVV ert) a 
The affairs of Harold were the more embaraſſed at preſent by an ialtit 
vaſion of his own brother Toſti, (who, on account of his tyranny, ba Bil 
been deprived of the government of Northumberland) in conjundio Ke in 
with Halfagar king of Norway. Theſe enemies, however, were de las be 


feated in a bloody battle near Standford, in which both Toſti and Ha 
fager were killed, after which the whole Norwegian fleet, conſiſting 
350 veſſels, fell into the hands of the victors; but Harold generouf 

allowed Olave, the king of Norway's ſon, to depart with 20 of the 
But while Harold was preparing to return in triumph, be received fl 
news of the Normans being landed in Suſſex. He ſet out immediate! 

to oppoſe this new enemy, but found his army conſiderably weakene 
y the late battle, nor was he able to reinforce it ſufficiently in 2 {hol 


tun 


4 
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ine. Beſides the loſs fuſtained in the engagement, he had diſguſted 
li; troops by refuſing to diſtribute among them all the ſpoils that had 
Len taken from the enemy, on which account many of his old ſoldiere 
ferted. His brother Gurth, therefore, a man of great military ſkill, as 
[x11 as perſonal bravery, became apprehenſive of the event of the battle 
with the Normans, and adviſed the king either to delay the engagement 
{rome time, or at leaſt not to hazard his perſon. Ha- 1 

ld, however, refuſed to comply with this falutary ee e ane 
rice ; the two armies met near Haſtings in Suffex, * ** *OTEIDSS- 
dere, after a moſt obſtinate and bloody engagement, Harold being 
tiled as he was advancing at the head of his men, the Engliſh army 
us entirely defeated, and William became maſter of the kingdom. 

The conſternation on the news of this defeat w aas 
great, that not the leaſt oppoſition was any where be ogy pans 8 
nde to William's pretenſions. Even Edgar Athe- W eds. 


limſelf to the conqueror. The new ſovereign, though he might have 


te crown from their hands, and promiſed to govern them according 
vthe laws at that time in being. The Engliſh hiſto. 

us, however, complain greatly of his oppreſſive 5 the peo- 
ud tyrannical government, which perhaps might ; | 

ure proceeded from the contempt entertained by the Normans of the 
jyliſh. It is certain that at this time the latter were in a very uncul- 
mted ſtate, inſomuch, that the epithet of Barbarians was beſtowed 
vn them by the Normans, who were themſelves far from being high» 
civilized. The ravages of the Danes had carried 


red the Great had been able to give his daugh- Engliſh in his time. 


en brought back, and at the laſt victory gained by Harold, the trea- 


uch as 12 men could carry. The ſcarcity of money, however, and 
& continual wars in which the Engliſh were involved before the time 
William the Conqueror, undoubtedly prevented them from impro- 
is themſelves in literature, or in any of the uſeful arts. Manufac- 
res allo were always diſcouraged by the clergy, who never wiſhed 
attention of the people to be drawn to any other thing than the 
arch, or their money diſpoſed in any other way than in gifts to it. 
Wdtt all this barbariſm, however, great care was taken to fecure the 
xy and property of the ſubject under the Saxon monarchs, and to 


glſkmen at this day are owing. The firſt land-tax in England took 
ee in the time of Ethelred, who purchaſed peace from the Danes, 


manner. The tribute was then called Danegelt. 
ve Norman conqueſt not only put an end to the 5 of 
raf ancient Saxon kings in England, but drove 8 con- 
eat numbers of the ancient nobility, who were queſt. a 
ter deſtroyed in battle or driven into foreign coun- « 
8 Many, in particular, fled into Scotland, where they introduced 
zanguage ſpoken in the Lowlands ever ſince. A confiderable ac» 
n doth of wealth and power, however, accrued to England by the 
4 — on a acquilitien 


ug himſelf, who had juſt been declared king, came and ſubmitted 


{poſed on his ſubjects what terms he pleaſed, was content to accept 


E almoſt all the money in England, ſo that even Account...” e e 
tz no more than L. 100 portion. Some, however, had undoubtedly 


xe which excited the diſcontent among his ſoldiers amounted to as 


inſtitutions of theſe ages many of the moſt valuable privileges of 


las been already mentioned, and the ſtipulated ſum was levied in 
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acquiſition of the duchy of Normandy on the continent, as well a5 h 

the number of ſhips for which Normandy was at that time famays Th 
Thus alſo. a right was acquired to the dominion of the Channel, wii" 

indeed, like that of a river, ſeems to belong to thoſe who are in poi 

fion of both the ſides. A very conſiderable alteration, however, wa ud t 

made in the conſtitution. The lands were now conyerted into knigh pp! 

fees, the poſſeſſion of which was given to thoſe who had attend " 
William from Normandy, and were further bound to aſſiſt him in HM 
future wars. Each of the knight's fees contained four hides, or 65” 

acres of land; and 12 knights fees made a barony. At the time thallf”, * 

; Doomſday-Book was collected, the number of baronies amounted bud 
een Ee oo Sg 5 * 
5 Though William thus ſtrove to reward his d Pr 
Irreconcileable en- lowers with the ſpoils of thoſe who had oppo *k 

| _ ee e him, the lands of his adverſaries were found inſu 3 
F - -- ficient for the purpoſe, ſo that he was at laſt oblig . 
5 1 to quarter many on the rich Abbeys, of which the 0 
were a great number at that time in England. This highly offende E 
the clergy, and the laity were ſoon after equally offended, by ſeeing ; er 
the power of the kingdeni lodged in the hands of the Normans. 1 mY 
diſcontents ſoon produced a very dangerous conſpiracy, while Willi "ob 
was abſent in Normandy, to maſſacre all his people, as had happen TY 
formerly to the Danes: but the king being informed of this cruel TY 
ſolution, quickly broke all the meaſures of the conſpirators by haſte 
Ing over from the continent. Such of them as could make their eſea 
fled to other countries, while the flight of theſe ferved to confirm y 
vernment in the opinion of the guilt of thoſe who remained. The ki 
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a after this loſt all confidence in his Engliſh ſubjects, and determined WW: 
17 make them feel the effects of his vengeance. He began with reviv 6 ki 
a4 the tax of Danegelt, already mentioned, and this produced freſh c0 ering 
#1] motions. A dangerous rebellion took place in the northern 'pa Med w 
*1 but this being alſo quaſhed, the Engliſh found themſelves involved ma 
#1 almoſt inevitable deſtruction Great numbers fled into foreign co This » 


tries, and among the reit Edgar Atheling, who, with his fiſters Mich k 
Laret and Chriſtina, landed in Scotland, where king Malcolm mam march 
one of the princeſſes, as has been related in the hiſtory of that county. det 
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ut Thoſe: who remained could now find no other means of gratity ana p 
2 their reſentment againſt the Normans, than by aſſaſſinating indiviane ho 
+ in a private manner. This they praiſed with ſuch ſucceſs, that a n li. 


ſeldom paſſed in which ſome bodies of the murdered Normans were is was 
found in the woods and high ways, without any poſſibility of bringe or 
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and the country, even to the preſent time, is ſuppoſed to retain m Orman; 
ef this depopulation. The eſtates of all the Engliſh gentry were bert! 


Us the offenders to juſtice. This was reſented by freſh impoſitions and Wi}... 
4] actions on the part of the king, and theſe by new in{urrections on eable 
44 | Part of the ſubjedts. The Northumbrians, ever ready to revolt, erous 
4 | the moſt active in theſe inſurrections, and ſuffered accordingly Iwerful 
it whole county was laid waſte by the king's forces, the houtes burn tough 
'Þ their inſtruments of agriculture deſtroyed, and all the inhabitants M not 
4 ed out to ſeek new places of abode for themſelves. On this occigged. 
py 100, oo perſons are faid to have loſt their lives by famine or 10; ot 


' confiſcated, and every avenue to honour or preterment ſhut againt Wt |. 
dug Per people. e ORE 


Vol. 
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ne Grit of the Engliſh nation was thus at laſt 

o pirit 0 le gil na $ us at la f 2 2 . 
ui aually broken, and no farther reſiſtance made to cg won 2 
hich e will of the ſovereign, This implicit. obedience 7 


* 


to him, however, was not now attended with an augmentation of 


ies. By diſſenſions in his family he was at laſt involved in a 
gh with his eldeſt ſon Robert, whom he even engaged perſonally in 
de e combat, neither of the parties being known to each other at the 
n hi pinning of the encounter. In this he had the additional mortifica- 
2 in of being beat of his horſe before his ſon recogniſed him, and 


wid undoubtedly have been killed, had not the former known his 
tice as he called for aſſiſtance. By this accident, however, an end. 
b put to the war, and William, on his return to England, renewed 


% 


$ i c oppreſſion of his ſubjects. A remarkable inſtance Gas ae 

pol this was his turning out the inhabitants of Hamp- F 1 * N 970 
inuß . Z 
I for 30 miles round, without making an,, 3 
e nbpenſation for the injury, for no other reaſon than that he might 


In that part of his kingdom into a hunting park. He erected a 
eat number of forts, on purpoſe to keep the inhabitants in awe, and 


nder ſecured their dependence by diſarming them. A general ſurvey 
in the lands in England had been begun by Edward the Confeſſor, 


Wit was now completed by William. It contained alſo an account of 
| the villazns, ſervile tenants, flaves, and live ſtock on every eſtate in 


tried a very ample revenue for the crown, having, in the genera 
Mribution of land, kept no fewer than 1400 manors in his own polteſ- 
In, He apprapriated to himſelf alſo the right of hunting in all the 


+ A ral foreſts, which had. formerly been allowed to the Saxon noblemen 
ne" Without diſtinction. Of this part of his prerogative he was very jea- 
11s, and publiſhed ſevere laws to prevent any of his ſubjects from in- 
and publiſhed ſevere laws to prevent any of his ſubjects from ir 


tering with it. The killing of a boar, a deer, or an hare, was pu- 


00 hed with the loſs of the offenders eyes; at the time that the killing 


a man might be atoned by a moderate fine. VV 
This mighty and oppreflive monarch ended his days in France, with 
ch he had entered into a moſt violent war, on account of the French 
march having promoted an inſurrection among his ſubjects in Maine. 


af b death was occaſioned by a bruiſe on the pommel cf his ſaddle, 


ma plunge made by his horſe, who had accidentally put his ſoot on 
Me. hot aſhes, He was ſucceeded by his fon Wil- 
im II. ſurnamed Rufus, on account of his red hair. 
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William Ruſus. 


les of ſucceſſion, according to which his elder brother Robert ovght 
| have been declared king. This prince was allo of a much more a- 


; 0" Wecable diſpoſition than his brother, being brave, open, fincere, and 
uy merons, whereas William was haughty, cruel, and tyrannical. A 
Þ werful confederacy was therefore formed in favour of Robert, but 

u rugh the natural and incurable indolence of that prince, bis allies 
ts . not receive proper aſſiſtance, and the election of William was con- 
* Imed, Not content, however, with thus depriving his brother of the 
r wn of England, he next attempted to deprive him of the duchy of 
iy " mandy. In this enterpriſe he ſucceeded through the enthuſiaſm of 
or bert himſelf, who ſold him his territories for a ſum of money, wheres 


ü he might be enabled to go to the holy war. The reign of Wil- 


OL. I, ” | he C e with 


is was indeed agreeable to the will of his father, but contrary to the 


e kingdom, which record is to this day kept in the exchequer., He 


n was a continual ſeries of oppreſſions of his ſubjects and contefts 
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with the clergy, until at laſt he was accidentally - killed in hunting, 


_ priſoned for hfe by Henry in the caſtle of Cardiff in Glamorganſhire 
where it is even faid that his eyes were put out by his brother's orders 


voyage to Normandy. His death, notwithſtanding, may be conſidered as 
conſiderable advantage to the Engltth nation, as the young prince had ex 
preſſed himſelf in the mott harſh and barbarous terms concerning them 


draw the plough, and turn them into beaſts of burthen By his deat 


Ty, however, with a view of ſtill having a male heir, married a ſecone 


had a ſon named Henry ; but as Geoffrey had given offence to the king 


War between Ma- 


competitor appeared. This was Stephen, count of Blois, who had mar 


ried to Matilda, daughter and heireſs to Euſtace count of Boulogne 


and honours upon him, but inſtead of this it appeared that he only pul 
it in his power to uſurp the throne wich the greater proſpect of ſue 
ces, + | | | | 


himſelf en the throne he made liberal promiſes to all ranks of people 
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the year 1100. | 1 8 pticul: 

| After the death of William Rufus, Henry, the youngeſt ſon of Hh te 
Henry 1 Conqueror, taking advantage of the abſence of his bro, iſp bout 
” Robert in the Holy Land, got himſelf elected king. H end! 
ftrengthened his pretenſions by conceſſions in favour of the Engliſh, ant For ſc 
by a marriage with Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, by which Hs o 
ftep he hoped to reconcile, in fome meaſure, the difference between 1,81 take 
Normans and Englith. When all this was accompliſhed, Robert; he land 
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length arrived from Paleſtine, in order to put in his claim to the thron 
of England. The fame of his exploits in Paleſtine ſtill procured hi 
a ſtrong party, but his extreme indolence and imprudence not only 0 
him the crown of England, but at laſt coſt him his liberty, being im 


The reign of Henry, notwithſtanding the promiſes he made at his ac 
ceſſion, was little leſs tyrannical than thoſe of his father and brother 
and in his time the power of the clergy was reſtored in a very dang: 
rous manner, which was afterwards the occaſion of much confuſion 


the kingdom. In the year 1120 this monarch met with a grievous ; | pre. 
fiction in the death of his eldeſt ſon William, who was drowned in ; . 
{ Robe 
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fuch as, that when he came to the throne he would make the Enghil 


Matilda, who had been betrothed when only eight years of age to thi 
emperor of Germany, became heir apparent to the Englith crown. Hen 


time; but being diſappointed in this, he left Matilda heireſs of all hi 
dominions. She had been married, after the death of her firſt huſband 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, eldelt ſon to the count of Anjou, by whom fs 


of England. no notice was taken of him in his wil 
tlda and Stelen. Matilda, nevertheleſs, was ſcarce iuveſted with the 
ane dtebnen. ſovereignty of England, when a very formidable 


ried Adela, the daughter of William the Conqueror. He had been mar 


who brought him, beſides that feudal ſovereignty of France, a val 
property in England. which had been conferred in the diſtribution 0 
lands on the count of Boulogne. By this marriage Stephen acquire 
a new connection with the royal family ot England: for Mary, bi 
wife's mother, was ſiſter to David at that time king of Scotland, and 
to Matilda the fir{t wife of Henry, and mother of the emprels. The 
king alſo imagined that by aggrandizing Stephen, he {trengthenec 
the intereſt of his own family, for which reaſon he had heaped wealt 


On the death of Henry, Stephen haſtened over to England, where 
he was crowned by his brother the biſhop of Wincheſter. To ſtrengtbel 


particular! 


viicularly that he would reſtore the Saxon laws; but the more effec - 
wlly to ſecure himſelf, he ſeized on the late king's treaſure, amounting 
| about L. 100,000, with part of which he hired mercenary ſoldiers to 
Lend his ' cauſe. | | | e . 
For ſome time Matilda ſeemed to have no proſpect of recovering the 
Ants of which Stephen had deprived her, and it was not till a quarrel 
ad taken place betwixt him and the clergy that ſhe bad the leaſt chance. 
te landed in England in 113g, four years after the death of her father, 


Vent civil war took place. After a number of in- 
kifive battles, the forces of Stephen were at laſt 
Lfeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. Matilda was 


Stephen defeated 


mm barons, ſhe was obliged to fly from London to Wincheſter, where 


at difficulty, but her brother Robert, earl of Glouceſter, was taken 
loner, and exchanged for Stephen The war was 8 
w renewed with redoubled fury, but Stephen at 
| prevailed, and Matilda was obliged to quit the 


J . 


Is releaſed, and 
Matilda driven out. 


1 - 


nedom. Her intereſt ſeemed to be entirely deſtroyed by the death 


as Kobert earl of Glouceſter ; but in 1153 her fon Henry came over, 
de öh a view to diſpute the pretenfions of Stephen Thus the conteſt 
dem: once more renewed, and ſeemed on the point oi being deci- 
ol" by a general engagement, when a treaty was ſet on foot by the 
ediation of the earl of Arundel The accommodation was facilitated 


ſthe death of Euſtace the ſon of Stephen, which happened while the 
aty was in agitation. An agreement was therefore ſoon concluded, 


y Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate. Stephen, however, did not 


m urg enjoy the dignity he was thus left in the quiet poiletiion of, dying 
king e year 1154, and leaving the ſucceſſion undiſputed to Henry II. 
wil The new monarch, on his acceſſion, found matters 
ch th very bad ſituation. The whole country was fil! Heney II. a great 
dab vich licentiouſneſs. During the civil wars which. e Ae 8 825 
mar reeded, the nobles had obtained from both parties 9 
mat molt pernicious privileges. Stephen had allowed the barons to for- 
ogne FT their caſtles ; and ſome had even aſſumed the right of coining mo- 
: val and exerciſing every act of juriſdiction without appeal. Thus the 
ion of” kingdom was inſtantly filled with theſe fortreſſes, which became 
quirec many receptacles of robbers and aſſaſſins, who inceſſantly ſallied forth 
y, h under the open country, and ſometimes even villages and cities. 
„ and" contented with this, they had been accultomed to torture their pri- 
Ther, in order to make them diſcover their treaſures, to {ell them for 
chened s, and ſet fire to their houſes, after they had plundered them of 
wealth”! ching valuable. Thus agriculture had been neglected, and the 
ly pull biry attii ted with famine, beſides all the other calamities of war. 
F fue ey began his reformation by diſmiſſing che mercenary ſoldiers who 


been employed by Stephen, and who committed the greateſt diſ- 


where throughout the nation. He next demoliſhed all the caſtles that 
agtbenſ been built ſince the death of his grandfather Henry I. excepting on- 
cople a few for the protection and defence of the country, and theſe he re- 
ular el in his own hand. He put a ſtop to the circylation of the falſe 


Cc cz ; coin 
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tended only by 140 knights; but her party daily increaſed, and a 


and taken priſoner. 5 


owned, but attempting to curb the power of the inſolent and over- 


te was cloſely beſieged by the biſhop. Matilda made her eſcape with 


Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his life, and Henry ſhoula 
reed after his death; and William, the other ſon of Stephen, {hould_ 
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Churches and monaſteries during the former reigns ; en charters t 


| of markind ſeemed at this time to have arrived at the ſummit of their ei 
orbitant power. They had extorted from Stephen an immunity from eve 


ter imagined that he might depend on the ſame after he was invel 


| Conteſt of the king 
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giving the king any intimation of his intention. 
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by this ſingle invention the prieſts drew more money annually than v 


pertunity ſoon oſlered of proceeding againſt theſe ghoſtiy ty7are 


3's ENGLAND 
coin which had been ſtruck by che barons during the former reign, . 
alſo reſumed many of thoſe benefactions which had been made t, f 


ſeveral towns, by which the citizens claimed their freedom and priy 
leges, independent of any ſuperior but himſelf. On theſe charter; 1 
Britiſh liberty is founded: for thus the more wealthy of the comme 
ap began to claim a ſhare in the adminiſtration as well as the nay 
ity, and thus the feudal ſyſtem fixſt began to loſe ground. 

3 But though Henry found little difficulty in lm 
e eee ing the power of the barons, he found himſelf en 
er df the of 5 „. baraſſed in the higheſt degree when he attempted if 
TRI do the ſame with the clergy. Thele pretended teache 


-# 


kind of penalty, except thoſe of an eccleſiaſtical kind. This being gr b fart 
ed, they ſeemed to think that they had a liberty to commit ail mar» lu. 
of wickedneſs with impunity. Thus we find, that in the ſhort inte ge. 
. between this grant and the acceſſion of Henry iu) cl 
nendrery und with-" there were not fewer on record than 100 niurde Hay 
edneſs. 5 committed by clergymen, not one of which e 
1 puniſhed even by degradation. For ſome time, ho ie th 
ever, the king did not attempt any thing againft them, but on the dea wit 
of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the advancement ad el 
Thomas a Becket to that dignity, he thought it high time to begin Mun 
mtended reformation. „ 85 8 lion, 
This man, at the time of his advancement to the See of Canterbn 
enjoyed the office of chancellor, and had been to cloſely connected vi 
the king, to whom he thewed ſuch unbounded compliance, that the l: 


with the ſacerdotal dignity. No perſon ever met with a greater dia bop. 
pointment. Thomas, from a ſervile and obiigut be ex 
with Thomas a Courtier, became a moſt obſtinate and impude forfeit: 
Becket. prieſt, aſſuming at once all thoſe airs of hy pocrit19gn chu 
ſanity ſo well ſuited to the ignorance and bigo(ntior 

of the times, Inſtead of complying in any one Eee with the wil All 
of the king, he ſet himſelf to oppoſe him in every thing, and that ſquen 
might do this with the greater freedom, was no ſooner made arg! 
Thop of Canterbury, than he reſigned his office of chancellor, wit be 
8 rat! 

Henry, though ſurprized and chagrined at the conduct of the] tnſurc 


mate, reſolved to go through the taſk he had undertaken. Ans, 


other inventions of the eccleſiaſtics to plunder the people, they had ig the 
inculcated the neceſſity of penance to make an atonement for un; | 3 
as every penance might be compenſated by a ſum of 1noney, the {ns 0 t 
the people had thus become a ſource of unbounded wealth to the pre ut 
"The king beheld this wealth with an envious eye, and computes ! 1. 1 
* 

Ke leg 
Nury, 


% ma! 


was brought into the royal exchequer by every ſource of revenue 
poſſeſſed. To eaſe his people therefore of ſuch an arbitrary and ug 
impoſition, he required that a civil officer appointed by himlelt fh | 
be preſent in all eccleſiaſtical courts, and, in time to come, give hie e f 


* . | * | ; | K 
{eat to every compoſition made for offences of a fpiritual bind. _ 15 
a : F 4 


anull 


% 


* 


ther footing. A clerk. in Worceſterſhire debauched à gentleman's 
lugbter, and murdered the father. Henry inſiſted on having the of- 
ber deliyered up to the ciyil magiſtrate, but was oppoſed by Becket, 
who pleaded the privileges of the church, confined the criminal in the 


* * 4 


itop's priſon, leſt he ſhould he ſeized by the king's officers, and inſiſted 


Hat no greater puniſhment could be inflicted upon him than degrada- 
bon, The king then required, that immediately after he was degraded . 
b ſhould be tried by the civil magiltrate ; but Recket affirmed that it 
i iniquitous to try a man tiwce for the ſame offence. Henry then 
fen namoned an afſembly of the prelates, in which he afked them this ſingle 


ed! mellion,! Whether or not they were willing to ſubmit to the ancient 


che 


rel they were willing,” /aving their own order. The king, provoked to 


eren e 12 degree at this equivocal anſwer, required the primate inſtantly | 


r hb furrender his caſtles of Eye and Barkham, and by perſevering with 
r W:olution in the cauſe he had undertaken, at laſt gained his point, and 


ter Wioliged the biſhops to promiſe implicit obedience to the laws, without 


ry ey claule of referyation. ISA, By 
1rde Having gone on thus far ſucceſsfully, Henry next determined to have 
„ee laws and uſages of the country defined, that he might particula- 
„ho ie the obedience which the biſhops were to pay, and no longer be put 
dea with equivocal promiſes. Another general aſſembly of the nobility 
ent ad clergy was held at Clarendon, where a number of regulations were 
zin Hawn up, afterwards known by the name of the Con/7i- i 
tions of Clarendon. By theſe it was enacted, that cler- abies mar 2 of 
| $0074 2 R . Clarendon. 
bur men accuſed of any crime ſhould be tried in the ci- £ 
d wifi! courts ; that laymen ſhould not be tried in ſpiritual courts, except b 


he eg and reputable witneſſes; that the king ſhould be the ultimate 


vel @Wiige in ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical appeals; that the archbiſhops and 
d bops ſhould be regarded as barops, and be obliged to contribute to 
big: expences of the Rate like other perſons of the fame rank; that goods 
pude]Þ'vicited to the king ſhould not be protected by the clergy in churches 
crit er church-yards ; and that the ſons of villains ſhould not take orders 


bicorWWitiont the conſent of their lords. „ ea 

vil All theſe articles, to the number of 16, with ſome others of leſs con- 
chat eauence, were ſubſcribed by the biſhops, and even by Becket himſelf, 
arch 'ough he exprefied ſome reluctance at firſt ; but when they were ſent 
with” the Pope, his holineſs rejected them with indignation, conſenting only 
h ratify ſix, of ſo little importance that they did not ſeem to deſerve 
the enlure. Becket now had an opportunity of triumphing over Zis ene- 
Amo res, by ſhewing his contrition for the ſin he had committed in ratify- 
ad g theſe conſtitutions without the conſent of the Pope. Retracting the 
in; kat he had given, therefore, he redoubled'his autterities, and even re- 
e fins Juſed to execute any part of his ſacerdotal function till he had received 
 priciWioution. The king juſtly conſidering theſe pretences as inſults offer- 


ed e himſelf, defired the Pope to ſend him a legate Ris holineſs com- 
an el with the requeſt, but tacked a clauſe to the commiſſion, by which 


eve Ee legate was prohibited ſrom acting againit the archbiſhop of Canter- 


| he) Henry tent back the commitlian to the Pope, and determined 


* (1. ' . 8 | 5 * 
{ 11 Maze Becket feel the utmoſt effects of his vengeance. He theres 
bis 00 ® arit ſued him for ſome lands belonging to bis primacy ; and 
Ang cer being detained from coming into court by ſickneſs, his unavoid- 


amel 


fended 


Ls and cuſtoms of the kingdom?“ To this they unanimouliy replied, 


ants le abſence was conſtrued into diſreſpect. The primate afterwards de- 
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pronounce the ſentence. Another ſuit was then commenced agzin 
bim for 300 ponnds, which he had levied on the manors of Eye an 


merly lent him. The meaſure of his. diſtreſs was filled up by req 
ring an account of the money he had expended during the time 


_ 49,000 merks, and for this Becket was unable either to account, or to gi 


royal apartments, and ſat down with this ſpiritual enſign in his hand 
Which he held up as a defence againſt his adverſaries. The king in 


to attend him in the palace, to whom he complained loudly of the in 
| folence of the primate. But though the whole council joined in con 
demning this monſtrous inſolence, Becket perſiſted in the moſt dete 
mined manner to put himſelf under the protection of the Pope, ſolem 


think proper to inflict; then quitting the palace, he inſtantly afke 


the continent. 


to do ſo. 5 
But though Henry thus exerted his temporal authority to the utmolt 


on the other hand, the Pope himſelf, being at that time afraid of 


came allo deſirous of a reconciliation. Thus Becket was once mn 


Returns and be - 


chan ever, excommuncating and degrading ſome of the principe 


fended his cauſe. in perſon, notwithſtanding which, all his Foods un 
chattels were confiſcated, and the biſhop of Wincheſter was obliged 
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Barkham. For this ſum he conſented to give ſecurities ; but next da 
a third fuit was commenced for 1000 merks, which the king had fo 
Held the office of chancellor. The ſum in queſtion was no leſs th; 

„ ſecurity. To relieve himſelf from ſuch a dange 
_ Ne ties ous dilemma, therefore, he arrayed himſelf nh 


to the continent. epiſcopal veſtments, and, with the croſs in his hand 
| | went forward. to the palace, where he entered th 


ſtantly iſſued a proclamation, commanding all the nobility and prelate 


ly appealing to him from any penalty which his iniquitous judges migh 


permiſſion of the king to leave Northampton; but this being refuſed 
he ſecretly withdrew in diſguiſe, and at laſt found means to get over t 
| Becket was received with the greateſt reſpe& both by the king d 
France and the Pope himſelf, while the ambaſſadors of the king wer 
received with ſuch coolneſs or contempt, that he reſolved at once to cal 
off all dependence on his Holineſs. With this view he iſſued on 
orders, forbidding, under ſevere penalties, all appeals to the Pope 
the archbiſhop, as well as the receiving of any mandates from them 
or any application to their authority. It was declared treafonable t( 
bring over, from either of them, an interdi& upon the kingdom, an- 
very ſevere penalties were denounced againſt thoſe who ſhould preſum 


he found it unable to ſtand before the ſpiritual fulminations of th 
Pope and archbiſhop. The dreadful ſentence of excommunication, pte 
nounced againſt all the miniſters who had any hand in the proſecution 
againſt Becket, or who agreed to the conſtitutions of Clarencon, ani 
which was threatened againſt the king himſelf, ſo ſhook the authoriiy e 
Henry, that he apprehended a general revolt of his ſubjects; while 


rival, whom he was very ſure the king of England would ſupport, be 


reinſtated in the See of Canterbury, and made 2 f 
haves with more umphant entry into England. The crowds who me 
inſolegce than e. him, and celebrated his return with ſongs and bymus 
der. ſhewed that his authority was not in the leaſt dim 
3 nniſnhed, and that thenceforth the king would prove by 
4 weak opponent. Becket therefore proceeded with more inſolenc 


clergy 
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uu and nobility who had aſſiſted, during his abſence, at the coro- 
on of prince Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon. The excommunicated. 
xd degraded prelates naturally made their complaint to the king, at 
[time in Normandy. Henry, chagrined to the laſt degree, and not 
wing what to do, was heard to cry out in anguiſh, © Is there none 
jo will revenge the king's cauſe againſt this audacious prieſt ??? 
iſe words produced the moſt unexpected and fatal effect Four 
wohts, Reginald Fitzurſe, William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, 
Richard Brito, without acquainting the king of their deſign, ſet 
tinftantly for England, when entering the cathedral of 
terbury, where the primate was at his devotion, they 


Is murdered. 


br tained wich his blood. PEO . 
This ſudden and cruel execution utterly diſconcert- Hears bs ons 1 
tion to the ufurpations of the clergy would be vain. pope. 

ket was immediately inrolled among ſaints of the _ 

| magnitude, notwithſtanding which, on proper ſubmiſſions made 
the king, the aſſaſſins who put an end to his life were ſuffered to 
MERRY. on: +l V | 
Henry, to divert the minds of his ſubjects from „ _ ES 
al matters, and to reſtore in ſome meafure ns OT Rm 
ir reſpe&t for himſelf, undertook the conqueſt of 1 2855 
and, which was accompliſhed in the manner rela- 

lin our hiſtory of that country. This war was ſcarce finiſhed, when 
found himſelf engaged in an unnatural conteſt with his children, 


tin bis continental dominions. Henry behaved with his uſual 
lution, and every where overthrew his enemies; but no ſooner 
be extricated from one difficulty, than he was plunged into ano- 
. A revolt of moſt of the nobility in England took place, at 
lame time that the kingdom was invaded by William, king of 


elſes, the king was obliged to ſubmit to the diſgraceful and morti- 
g penance which had been preſcribed by the Pope, on account, ot 
murder of Becket, and which was performed in the following 
mol": As ſoon as he came within fight of Canterbury church, he 
of th ited from his horſe, walked barefoot towards 

own, and proſtrated himſelf before the {hrine 


1 ane 
eſum 


Does penance at the 


þ | | P — | ke t. 

og be faint. Here he remained a whole day in tomd of Becket 

a, an. ler and taſting, watched the holy relicts all night, made a grant f 
rity 0 0 a. year to,the convent, for a conſtant ſupply of tapers to illumi- 


while tte larine, and laſtly, he diſrobed himſelf before a chapter of monks, 
1 of WM kCourge into each of their hands, and ſubmitted his bare thoul- 
> mort 
23 Ired, and ſet out for London, where he no ſooner arrived, than 


o mei ned the agreeable news of the defeat and captivity of William 


hymn of Scotland. which had happened the ver y day eee e e 


amin Thus he not only became ſovereign of that kingdom, for 
oe bu in order to regain his liberty, was obliged to do homage to 
\olend for his dominions, but the ſpirits of the revolted' Engliſh barons 
rieche a in ſuch a manner, that they inſtantly ſabmitted ; and ſoon 
clergy | | ! V . aftsc 


at ont his brains with clubs, leaving him dead on the ſpot, and the , 


Ithe meaſures of Henry, Who now ſaw that all op- , ſubmit to the 


o inſtigated by the king of France, had raiſed a moſt dangerous re- 


mand, with an army of 80,000 men. In the midſt of all theſe 


Having ſubmitted to all theſe indignities, the king was at lat 
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after he eoneluded a peace with the king of France, putting an eq 


 Difſenſions. and that time by the death of two of the princes, Hen 
of Britany. This was oppoſed by Philip king of France, who ond 


go to the Holy Land. The king of England, however, was ſtill preven 
ed from accompliſhing his purpoſe, by the rebellion of his ſon Richar, 


he broke out into the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of grief, curling tl 
day of his exiſtence, and beſtowing upon his ungrateful children 
malediction which he could not be prevailed upon to retract, 90 
the year 1189, and was ſucceeded, without oppoſition, by his f 


Henry II. was unqueſtionably the greateſt prince that had fat on t 


of Henry II. 
theſe unfortunate veſſels, the whole {bould be reſtored to the ownel 


jects, to which they ſubmitted at firſt, by reaſon of the pafſion whi 
then began to prevail for the eruſades; but the kings, having once 9 


 affizes, and adminiſter juſtice to the people. This indeed ſeems to ha 


% 
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for that time, to all his family diffenſions and troubles. For five year; 1 
now enjoyed tranquillity, and ſpent his time in n ſalutary regulatit 
for his people; but, in 1180, the rebellious diſpoſſtion of his childre 

| broke forth with double fury. They were quieted fe 
bin cntlaren. and Geoffrey, the former dying of -a fever, and if 
Iatter being killed at a tournament in Paris. Geo 
Fey's death was lamented by none but his father, having flow 
ſuch a wicked diſpoſition, that he commonly went by the name of th 
Child of Perdition. Soon after the death of this prince, his widow w 
delivered of a fon, named Arthur, who was inveſted with the duch 


more ſeduced Richard, the king's only remaining ſon, except Joh 
from bis allegiance to his father. A new conference took place, 
which the archbiſhop of Tyre ſuddenly appeared, in a miſerable habi 
and craving aſſiſtance againſt the Infidels, who, under Saladin, had a 
moſt totally expelled the Chriſtians from Afta. On this both kings l 
aſide their animoſity, and took the crofs, as they termed it, in order 


| 1 
v:ho, joining with the king of France, commenced a new war apai i de 
him. The event was unfortunate to 7 N who loft many town ren 
and narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of the enemy himſelf. nempte 
laſt a treaty was concluded, but on terms very humiliating to the e fame 
king. lt was agreed that Richard ſhould marry Adalais, ſiſter to WP. 1... 
king of France, and be crowned king of England during the lifetinM:. 1. 2 
of his father, and that the latter ſhould pay 20,co0 merks to the kin 6.1) . 
of France, as a compenſation for the expences of the war. All ich zca 
Was borne by Henry with patience ; but finding, among the liſt of b lifire to 
rons Who were to be pardoned for rebellion, his favourite ſen Joh flyed 


heme, 
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after this he fell into a lingering diſorder, of which he died 


Richard. 
Engliſh throne ſince the days of Alfred. He reduce 
the power of the barons, as has already been relate 
and he aboliſhed in part the barbarous practice 
palundering wrecked ſhips, by enacting, that if only ol 
living creature, whether man or beaſt, were found on board on 


State of England 
during the time 


He firlt levied a tax on the moveable and perſonal eſtates of bis fu 


tained a precedent, took care to keep up the practice ever W The k 
Henry omitted the ceremony ufually practiſed by his predccel oO THO 
having his coronation two or three times a year, Which he, found to WiMi:. N 


uſeleſs and expenſive. He divided the kingdom into fix circuits,“ 


gage q 
i | 85 — | An 8 
pointing judges to go through at certain times of the year, t0 he 


ter * 01 
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den in the higheſt degree neceſſary, ſince we find, that in theſe ages the 


laglih were ſo barbarous, that It was cuſtomary, even in the city of 
Landon, for great numbers, even to the amount of 100 of the ſons and 
ations of eminent citizens, to go about with a deſign to plunder 
uſes, and rob and murder ſich paſſengers as unfortunately came in 
der way. The moſt barbarous manners indeed ſeem every where to 


eilionally quarrel, and fight with the utmolt fury. | 
The reign of king Richard, ſurnamed from his valour Cæur de Lion; 


aommenced with an inhuman maſlacre of the Jews. As theſe unhap- 


bidding any of them to appear at his coronation Some of them, 
prerthelels, A Fr the merit o 3 large preſents 
um their nation to the king, ventured to be preſent 1 
, the ceremony, but rs Avena off and purſued ago det Bry 
the people. A report was immediately ſpread nation of Richard I. 
at the king had ordered a general maſſacre, ang 
leſe ſuppoſed orders were executed with the utmoſt diligence. Great 
wmbers were ſlaughtered in the city of London, and the example was 


Lopy victims retired to York caſtle ; but finding themſelves unable ta 

pit the multitude of their aſſailants, they murdered their wives and 
dildren, threw the dead bodies over the wall againſt their enemies, who 

tempted to ſcale it, and then, ſetting fire to the place, periſhed at once in 
murdered perſons, ran to the cathedral, where the bonds were kept, and 

made a ſolemn bonfire of them before the altar. © 
Such were the diſpoſitions and manners of a people who pretended. 
uch zeal for Chriſtianity. - The king, in the mean time, burning with 
(elire to perform ſome notable exploit in Paleſtine, | 


The | 2 uſed by the king ro 
heme, The prudent conduct of his father had udo intel © 


ut him in poſſeſſion of Io, oo merks, (about money. DIS 
L 200,000 value,) a ſum every way ſufficient in 


U * » 


* 


ole days for the purpoſes of a ſovereign, but far from being able to 
biray the expence of ſending a numerous army to ſuch a diſtance, and 
karing the charges of a war in Alia. Richard therefore took every 


kere given to the beſt bidder ; while the enthuſiaſlic monarch, when 
arned of his danger, declared that he would ſell the city of London 


bn; when, at laſt, having furniſhed himſelt with as 
nuch treaſure as he judged would be ſufficient for his 5 1 
poſes, he ſet out on his expedition for the Holy Land, el Tand. 

peo £5, he {et out on his expedition for the Holy Land. | 
1 ae king was now engaged in that kind of life for which he was beſt 
culated, and appeared to the greatelt advantage. His exploits on 
5 vccalion manifeiled him to be by far the greateſt captain who had 


er) overthrown in the battle of Aſcalon; and, in a ſingle combat 


vhs tb: | Ddd roie 


ure prevailed; ſince we find, that even monks and clergymen would 


people were the objects of univerſal hatred, the king iſſued an edict 


lowed by moſt of the cities in England. Five hundred of theſe un- 


be flames. The gentry in the Ne Ea being all indebted to the 


xblved to. ſacrifice every thing to that favourite Peruictous methods 


ſupply himſelf with 


ſethod, however pernicious to the kingdom, to furnith himſelf with, 
money. The revenues and manors of the crown were ſet up to ſale; 
biices of the greateſt truſt and power, liberties, charters, caſtles, &c. 


blk if he could find a purchaſer. Even his ſuperiority over Scotland, 
ſie of the principal glories of his father's reign, was ſold on this occa- 


gets out for the: 


waged in the expedition, Saladin, with all his multitudes, was 


M Richard, was beat off bis horſe. Notwithſtanding the many he- 
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conſequence. Richard therefore, having concluded a truce with th. 
ahimoſity had taken place between him and Philip of France, ſo tha 


+ Germany in the habit of a 2 ; but being diſcovered by means 0 


were inſufficient to detain him in captivity. He was brought befot 


cenſurs of the princes of the empire, and, what was worle, threatenet 
liberty, but demanded for his ranſom no leſs than 150,000 merks 
admiration. The news of his captivity were received with grief an 


_ indignation. Almoſt the only traitor in the kingdom was his brothe 


make himſelf maſter only of the caſtles of Wallingford and Windlvt 


turns to England. 


fewer than 67 hoſtages delivered for the remainder, in conſequence 


494 ENGLAND. 
roic exploits performed by this monarch, yet, the withealthinet, g 
the climate, the difficulty of procuring ſupplies, and the diſagreemen 
of the commanders, rendered it impoſſible to accompliſh any thing 9 
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king of 


Sultan for three years, determined to ſet out for England. His return 
however, was by no means eaſy to be accompliſhed. A moft violen 


he durſt not return by the way he came. He took ſhipping for Italy 
but was caſt hy at Aquileia- He next determined to travel throug 
his expences and liberalities, he was arreſted, and loaded with chains 
"oi . buy Leopold duke of Auſtria. This prince had fer 
55 n prion . ved under Richard in Paleſtine, but having recei 
the duke of au- Ved ſome diſguſt, took this baſe method of revenging 
A himſelf. The emperor Henry VI. was likewiſ 

ME . Richard's enemy; and, having obtained the roy; 
captive of Leopold for a large ſum of money, reſolved to make th 
molt of his acquiſition. All the efforts of the king's enemies, howeve 


the diet of the empire at Worms, where a charge of many crimes an 
miſdemeanours was exhibited againſt him; but Richard defended him 
ſelf with ſach ſpirit and eloquence, that he was univerſally applaudel 
by the German princes, who exclaimed againſt the Emperor for hi 
unjuſt and illegal conduct. Henry finding himſelf thus under th 


with excommunication by the Pope, reſolved at laſt to ſet his priſoner : 


about L. 300,000 Sterling in value. | En on 
In the mean time the news of Richard's exploits in Paleſtine ha 
created in the minds of his Engliſh ſubjects the greateſt eſteem an 


John, who went over to France, where he entered into a league wit 
Philip to detain his brother in perpetual captivity, and aſcend the thron 
of England. In conſequence of this alliance, Philip invaded Norman 
dy, while John came over to England, with a view to reduce it allo un 
der his juriſdiction. The former made conſiderable progreſs, thoug 
he was at laſt repulſed by the earl of Leiceſter, bit the latter coll 


Finding the barons prepared to oppoſe him, he concluded a truce, mage 
before the expiration of it withdrew to France, where the mactnlyeeq, 
e tions for detaining Richard were renewed. Thek land: t 
| Ranſomed and re- however, were now too late; 100,000 merks, they 


be biſli 


thirds of the ranſom, were already paid, and 
us jour 


which the king had been ſet at liberty. Scarce was he gone before His dail, 
treacherous Emperor commanded him to be purſued and arreſted a [ons ney 
cond time; but Richard was now out of his power, having embark read t 
at the mouth of the Scheld, and being out of fight of land when UW ordinar 
meſſengers of Henry arrived. „ | nam 
The king returned to England on the 20th of March 1194. where nd 24 
was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy by his ſubj" leq | 


They had indeed contributed in the molt cheerful manner to his — 


3 
* 
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The churches and monaſteries melted down their plate, and thereby 
wed a ſum of 30,009 merks ; the biſhops, abbots, and monks, contri- 
wed 2 fourth part of their yearly rent; and the parochial clergy 4 
tenth part of their tythes, in order to furniſh the ſum requiſite for ob- 
wining his liberty. Theſe tidings proved very diſagreeable to the trea - 
heros allies, Philip and John. The former no ſooner heard of Ri- 
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e ard's deliverance, than he wrote to his confederate in the followin 304 
a erms: “ Take care of yourſelf, the devil is broke looſe.” John re- 9 ö 
bed to profit by his advice, and therefore came to make his ſubmiſ- kN 


fon the very day after his brother landed. At the interceſſion of Ele- 
mor the queen dowager, the traitor was received into favour, “ I 
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n;Morgive him, ſaid the magnanimous Richard, and hope I {hall as ealily 2 
er ergive his offences as he will my pardon.“ | 1 
tei The king was no ſooner re- eſtabliſhed on his throne than he became l 
, , $3 . | | 7 IE . in | 
inWMlinpatient to revenge himſelf on the treacherous Philip, and had he been THIRD: 
vu die to induce his barons to enter with equal ſpirit into the quarrel, 4) 
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Ye there is no doubt that the king of France would have ſuffered ſeverely, 4 ; 1 . 
ta or his conduct. As the quarrel between theſe two ſovereigns, however, 3 


| 44 
verW@yas of a private nature, the ſubjects on both ſides ſeemed very much E 5 
lot eclined to let them decide it by themſelves. The furious valour of = 
anWMichard could therefore accompliſh nothing but the taking of a few Ma 4; "ugh 1 
im rconſiderable towns and caſtles, and gaining ſome victories of little 1 
ide eonſequence. Finding the war go on to ſo little purpoſe, both parties 1 
bi bon became weary o it, and a. truce for five years was concluded in ©4408 
the year 1195. Before the expiration of this truce, however, hoſtilities 0 1 
ene rere renewed on ſome {light occaſion; and in the year 1199, Richard ee 
er Aras wounded with an arrow, while beſieging the caſtle of His death. = 
ert chalons in Lemoges in France. The wound was not in 1 
elf dangerous, but by unſkilful treatment it mortified and occaſioned . 1 
bas death on the 6th of April that year, the tenth of his reign, and the .. 36 f 
ang Richard was too much taken up with his martial atchievements to 1 4 
other great attention to the improvements of his kingdom. On his N 
wünggeeturn from captivity, he held a parliament at Nottingham, where 1 
role was attended by William king of Scotland, who demanded the Wn i; 
mancounties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- e 
0 Un-4fter, as his predeceſſors had enjoy ed the ſame. Richard declined the e 
00006 ting of this requeſt, but, by advice of his council, returned the fol- . 
couchring anfwer, which was confirmed by charter : © That, whenever a l 
adloſthheng of Scotland was to be ſummoned to the court of England to do i 
„ 4 mage for the lands he held in England, he ſhould be, at the river e 
ching reed, received by the biſhop of Durham and the ſheriff of Northumber- 11 00 
[helMand : that they ſhould conduct him to the river Tees, where the arch- 1 20 
5, UVSWilhop and ſheriff of York {hould receive him; and fo, in like manner, 1 
1d he biſllop and ſaeriffs of the other ſhires, till he arrived at court. On £0 4 
nce lis journey he had 100 ſhillings, L.15 of our money, allowed him for WILL 
re Ms daily expences ; when at court, 30 ſhillings, or L.4: 10s. of our preſent 9 
14 Mey per day; 12 waltels, and 12 ſimnals of the king's (two ſorts of fine 4400 „ 
0 bread then in uſe); four quarts of the king's belt wine; fix quarts off en 
e 1 


endinary wine; two pounds weight of pepper, and four pounds of 
nnamon; four wax-lights'; 40 long perches of the king's beſt candles, 


8. md 24 of the ordinary ones: and on his return he was to be con- ee 
bj w_ 1 


ited back with the ſame allowances,” 
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John now ſucceeded to the throne, to Which he 
had fo long aſpired, but now found his ancient jy 


Jokn ſucceeds his 


rother Richard. * | : 
| the king of France as ready to ſet up a rival in , 


poſition to himſelf as he had formerly been to ſet him up in oppoſſtio 
to his brother. He now therefore ſupported the claims of prince Arthur 
the ſon of Geoffrey already mentioned, who, though only 12 years 0 
age, ſeemed to be worthy of the throne. Unluckily, however, Con 
ſtantia, the mother of the young prince, diſtruſting the fincerity q 
Philip, ſubmitted herſelf and ſon to John, who confined them both! 
_ priſon. dome time aſter, finding ſtill greater treachery to be expe der 
from the king of England, they fled to the court of Philip, where they 
found their intereſt more vigorouſly ſapported than before. Their en 
terpriſes were attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, when the young prince 


hey we 
luting e 
mented 
enge, in 
e excon 
ny the | 
commu 


= - g happened to be taken priſoner. The other captive even i. 
8 | A e ger Wb were ſent to England, but Arthur was confical i ed in! 
#1] his nobility. — the caſtle of Falaiſe, where he was never heard oiifiljcds, - 
Ml | : afterwards; and it was univerſally believed tha ye, pe1 
4 John had an actual hand in his death. The conduct of the Englilhiiſtoceedec 
6 monarch was in every reſpect conformable to his baſeneſs and cruelty ii bat he i 
. this particular. He was weak, tyrannical, treacherous, and in fhor e kings 
A deſtitute of almoſt every good quality that can render human natur h a 
71 agreeable. A combination of. the barons was ſoon formed again echort 
4 him, and John could find no better method of revenging himſelf tha 5 Aga! 
75 by hiring a ſet of ruffians, whom he called his Champions, to fight wit Philip \ 
4 them in caſes where it was neceſſary to clear themſelves from any charę ed to 
4 by fighting a duel, as was the cuſtom of thoſe times. The barons, deWmmoni 
$ I ſpiſing ſuch infamous treatment, refuſed to fight with adverſaries fo fa Rouen 
3 . beneath them, and the combination became every day more dangerous 12:3, 1 
bs In every other reſpect the conduct of the king was equally culpable, anq ndantl 
t not only ignominious, but detrimental to his own intereſt in the highelW the Po 
degree. He divorced his queen, in order to marry Itabella, the daughWercfore 
ter and heireſs of the count of Angouleme, though ſhe had been already of « 
married to the count la Marche. The marriage indeed had not bee the laſt 
conſummated, on account of the youth of the lady, but by this con ſome, 
duct John incurred the diſpleaſure, not only of the count la Marche this cc 
but of the Pope himſelf. His murdcr of prince Arthur excited ſuch ernie 
1 885 an animoſity againſt him on the continent, that h lever 
e ene Joſt all his dominions there in a ſhort time, In o on 

King of France. Philip conquered the duchy of Normandy, and Joh grace 

e 4 was obliged to fly into England with difgrace. Id, in 

On his arrival in his native country, he levied large ſums on the ke will, 

eſtates of his barons, in order, as he ſaid, to undertake an expediti nch of 

for the recovery of his French dominions. His irreſolute and coward! in of E 
behaviour, however, ſoon rendered him contemptible in the eyes iiraſter ] 

his ſubjects; and, to complete his ruin, he now entered into a conte Pane | 

with the clergy. We have already ſeen that the power of this boo him a 

was ſufficient' to baffle the prudence and reſolution of Henry, 1c doo fe 

leſs then could it be ſuppoſed that the weak and capricious infolence 08h bis 

3 John would be able to ſtand the conteſt. The Yo! to 

Yo COOfR WEN therefore kept no bounds with him, and without cee John | 

ie oe.  mony inflicted upon him thoſe penalties which "ith he 

durſt not execute upon his father. He began with laying an inter i ir his 


on the kingdom, On the pronouncing of this terrible ſentence, 8 1 


[ 
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at to divine ſervice, and the adminiſtration of all the ſacraments, 
cept that of baptiſm; the church doors were ſhut, and the images 
© the ſaints laid upon the ground; the dead were denied Chriſtian 
arial, and thrown into ditches, and on the highways, without any 
eral ſolemnity. Marriage was celebrated in the church-yatds, and 
e people prohibited the uſe of meat, as in times of public penance. 
ſhey were debarred from all pleaſure, even from ſhaving their beards, 
luting each other, or paying any regard to their apparel. "Thezclergy | 
mented the calamity in the molt doleful manner, while John, in re- 


 excommunication of the king, and this by a Papal edi, abſol- 


Kcommunicated who kept company with him at his table, council, 
reven in Private converſation. John, rendered furious by theſe re- 
ated indignities, continued to wreak his vengeance on his unhappy 
zbjets, whoſe affections he ought rather to have conciliated. The 
pe, perceiving by this abſurd conduct, that he had nothing to fear, 
xeeded to exert the laſt act of his power, or 
hat he imagined to. be ſo. This was to give away 
ke kingdom of England to Philip of France, to 
with a cruſade againſt John all over Europe, and FE 
exhort the nobility, knights, and men of every condition, to take up 
ms againſt him. 73 "BF: Fo ET i | 

Philip was no ſooner made acquainted with this decree, than he pre- 
ted to ſecond it with the utmoſt of his power. 
mmoning all the vaſſals of his crown to attend him ag A 465, "eg 
Rouen, he prepared for an invaſion of England, = and 


Who gives away 
his kingdom to 
Philip of France. 


an ndantly ſuperſtitious in religion, were not inclined to be given away 
nel the Pope, like ſlaves from one maſter to another. They prepared 
gh refore to reſiſt the intended invaſion, and John was (till able to raiſe an 
adm of 60, co men. The Pope dreaded the event of matters coming 

cc the laſt extremities, and therefore ſent over a legate, or, according 
1 ſome, came over in perſon, to confer with John. By repreſenting 
che 


this cowardly and ſpiritleſs prince the mighty danger he was in, he 
erailed upon him to take an oath to obey the commands of the Pope, 
terer they were. In conſequence of this he made the following 
miſſion, which was likewiſe confirmed by an oath : © I John, by 
grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ire- i 


Id, in order to expiate my fins, from my own John's abject ſub 


PLE 1 : | PD miſſion to the Pope. 
| the te will, and the advice of my barons, give to the N P A 
o ch of Rome, to Pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, the king- 
rah nof England, and all the other prerogatives of my crown. I will 


raiter hold them as the Pope's vaſſal. I will be faithful to them, to 
Pope my mater and his ſucceſſors legitimately elected. I promiſe to 


bo him a tribute of roco merks, viz. 700 ſor the kingdom of England, 
nuch 00 for Ireland.“ Ihis oath was taken by the king on his knees, and 
e 0 | 


Ih his hands held up between thoſe of the legate. Having then 


peed to reinſtate Langton, the primate whom the Pope had choſen, 


cereß John had hitherto rejected, he received from the legate the crown 
* h he was ſuppoſed to have forfeited, while the legate trampled 
erde 


The 


enge, impriſoned all their concubines. The interdict was followed by 


ug the Engliſh from their allegiance to the king, declaring every one 


1143, with a fleet of 1702 veſſels. The Engliſh, however, though - 


Ker bis feet the tribute - money which John had conſented to pay. 5 
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Tlhis ſhameful conceſſion on the part of the Ene 
Phe barons reſolve liſh monarch was not calculated to cee 
rogatives of te affection of his ſubijects. They Were not index 
W willing to ſubmit to France, and thereſore repelle 
ö 5 with great vigour the inyaſion of Philip, who fi 


Thon! 
Morian 
gel dil 
dundati 


perſiſted in his deſign of ſubduing England, netwithſtanding the Engl: 
conciliation with the Pope. The barons, however, now perceiying t faugm 
advantage gained by the clergy, reſolved to bring down the prezog iP king 
tives of the crown in temporal matters alſo. In this they were aſſiſ ges. 
by Langron, the primate already mentioned. From him they receiv i cha 
a copy of the charter of Henry I. by which he had promiſed great inMWWn3jor: 
munities and liberties to the people on his acceſſion, which had ner e old 
more been thought of after he found himſelf fully eftabliſhed on H endon 
throne. The charter itſelf had long been loſt ; and this, which v John; 
the only copy in the kingdom, had been dug out of the ruins of an ofiﬀycncy | 
ſcure monaſtery, Langton adviſed the barons to inſiſt on a renewal WMocured 
it. They ſwore to follow his advice, and perſiſted in their refolutiſ cxtc 
with ſo much firmneſs and ynanimity, that the king was forced to confi part 
ply. His commiſſioners met the barons at a place called Runnemede, Wits to 
tween Staines and Windor, and which to this day is reverenced as conti 
„„ ſpot where the ſtandard of liberty was firſt erected eigner 
Ling 1 „Bag England. Here king John ſigned the charter, cal ret, 
na Charta. Magna Charta, which ſtill continues in force, a pes we 
2 | Which is juſtly conſidered as the great bulwark . kembr 
Engliſh liberty. But though he could not avoid figning it at this tine gain 
his intention was not at all to fulfil the engagements he came under nd of 
fo doing. He therefore retired to the iſle of Wight, where he ſent en wing 
faries to the continent to complain to the Pope, and to enliſt mercena N cat 
troops to force the barons to obedience. 'The barons, in the me lence, 
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time, ſuſpecting nothing, took no care to provide againſt the work, 
chat the king ſoon found himſelf at the head of an army to which the 
5 was no opponent. The barons, unable to defend the 
E . ſelves, had recourſe to Philip of France, offering to: 
Eng land b the knowledge his eldeſt ſon Lewis for their ſovereign, 
"ASE Sus condition that he would protect them againſt Jo 
e Their propoſal was accepted with joy, notwithſtandi 
the fulminations of the Pope, who threatened Philip with excol 
munication, and actually excommunicated his ſon. On the la 
ing of the young prince, moſt of John's mercenaries deſerted. Le 
therefore made great progreſs ; the city of London ſubmitted 
him; the barons and burghers took the oath of allegiance, a 
he would probably have ſoon become maſter of the kingdom, | 
it not been for his imprudence in conſtantly preſering his Ire 
to his Engliſh ſubjects. From the death-bed confeſſion © « 
of his courtiers, the count de Melun, it even appeared that he had for 
ed a deſign of exterminating the Engliſh barons as traitors, and to 
ſtow their eſtates upon the French, whom he thought he could m 
ſafely truſt. This produced ſuch a deſertion among his partilalf 
that John once more found himſelf in a condition to contend for 
erown; but before any effectual ſtep could be taken for this pups 
Neath of king John.” he died at Newark, in the year 1216, the 5iſt of 
N 8 age, and 18th of his reign, Tho 
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Fpöugelt this ptitcb is marked with infamy by ll ©, „ 
hating, 0n accouit bf tis atbitrary, rapticlous, and dee d Foglind 
jel diſpoſition, it is certain, that during his reign a 3 
endation Was laid for all the wealth and power which the commons 
{England now enjoy. The commerce of the kingdom was alſo great- 
j wgitiented; and he eſtabliſtied and endowed free boroughs all over 
e kingdom. To this prince the city of London owes many of its pri- 
feges. Before his time the office of thayor was held for life, but 
+: chatter granted thein duritig his reign, they ate allowed to chooſe 
mayor, ſhefiffs, and common council atinually as they do at preſent. 
ſh; old bridge over the Thathes, commonly known by the name of 
mdon bfidge, was ereted during his feiggg. I 
ſokn was ſucceeded by his infant ſon Henry HI. The ravaies thy 
wency was firſt beſtowed on the earl of Pembroke, who en 2h 
cured a renewal of the charter in favour of the people, which had 
zi extorted from John, with ſome additions. Thoſe conceſſions on 
NE part of the ſovereign were made uſe of with great ſucceſs, as argu- 
nts to draw off the barons from the party of Lewis. This prince 
I continued to give diſguſt by the preference he conſtaiitly gave to 


. 


0 Wrtipners ; fo that he quickly found, that by the deceale of Jolin, his 
mere, inſtead of being ſtrengthened, was likely to be ruined. His 


apes were entirely blaſted by 4 defeat of his land forces by the earl 
(Pembroke, and his fleet by Philip d'Albiney: The latter is faid to 
he gained the victory by the following ſtratagem. Having got the 
ud of the French, he came down upon them with violence, and 
towing on their faces a great quantity of quicklime, which he pur- 
ſly carried along with him, ſo blinded them that they could make no 
fence, Lewis then finding his affairs deſperate,  . 1 
ncuded a peace with the earl as quickly as poſſible, Les obliged th 
Id finally quitted the kingdom, ſtipulating only that don 
k adherents ſhould be pardoned, and put on the 

e footing with the reſt of the nation. 


When Henry came to be of age to take the government into his own 
nds, he was found to be very unfit for it, on account of the weakneſs 
d facility of his temper. He diſguſted the nation by the partiality 
lhewed to foreigners, and at one time this diſguſt roſe to ſuch an 
wht that the barons refuſed to aſſemble in parliament. His facility 
liſpoſition led him to heap riches which he could not afford upon 


ted WP favourites, and to enter into very expenſive {chemes. One of the 
e, et of theſe was an attempt to conquer Sicily for his ſecond ſon Ed- 
„ ad, which, beſides the ultimate failure of the ſcheme, involved him 
: a expence of 109,000 merks. He applied for relief to the barons 
of enbled in parliament, but they anſwered him with remonſtrances 


lead of money. The parliament was therefore diſſolved, and another 


to ed with as little ſucceſs. At laſt he was promiſed a ſupply, provided 

d would conſent to a full redreſs of grievances, and . 
art bis purpoſe the great charter was produced with Henry. 8 
| ord) . {| i 22 All h . 1 | TENEWS | agua 
for rdinary ſolemnity. the prelates and abbots Charta. 
purp! mbled with burning tapers in their hands, Magna 


ala was read in their preſence, and ſentence of excommunication 
ed upon all who ſhould infringe it. They then put out their ta- 
don the ground, and exclaimed, © May every ſoul that proves falſe 
vis agreement ſo ſtink and corrupt in hell.” To this dreadful im- 
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precation the king ſubjoined, * So help me God, I will in violably ke n to 
all theſe things as 1 am a man, as I am a Chriſtian, as I am a Eight thi 
and as I am a king crowned and anointed. . hus, w 
1 No engagement can be conceived more awful au inuing 
Breaks bis engage - ſolemn than what we have juſt now related; nere act it 
ments, and is de theleſs, the king was no ſooner ſupplied with m erela 
prived of the fo- _—_ © FL. e 2 h 
vereign power. money he ſo much ſtood in need of, than he tod ed the 
„ | every method of evading and breaking through t nction: 
charter, putting, as uſual, all his confidence in foreign counſello and © 
Thus the barons were ſo much diſguſted, that a conſpiracy was for aceſter | 
ed, with a view io deprive him of all power, and ſucceſsfully put in ee an 
cution'in the year 1258. At the head of this conſpiracy was Sino redu- 
Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, a man of violent temper, and fond of iH be kin 
novation. Henry had ſummoned a parliament that year, in expeQatic rt of hi: 
of ſupplies for his Sicilian project, but on entering the houſe was ſtruꝗ molt 
with the fight of the barons all in complete armour. On aſking wh rein! 
they meant, and whether they intended to make him a priſoner, he wil royal 
anſwered, that they had no ſuch intention, that they even deſigned N hot 
grant him large ſupplies, in order to eſtabliſh his fon on tue throne l and 
Sicily, but on their part they required ſome return for this expence f ens thi 
ſervice. They took notice that the king had been accuſtomed to ma eng th 
ſubmiſſions to parliament, and had acknowledged his errors, but had | The pu 
ſuffered himſelf to be carried into the fame path; they inſiſted there eden! 
that he muſt now ſubmit to more ſtrict regulations, and confer authori ce Ed 
upon ſuch as were able and willing to grant redreſs of grievances. Wi pceſter 
this requiſition the king inſtantly complied, and called another parle, a. 
ment at Oxford, to ſettle the new plan of government. Here it was d he the f 
creed, that the abuſes complained of ſhould be reformed by 24 baronlii&#tlans 
inveſted with ſupreme authority, and at the head of theſe was the e ren 
of Leiceſter, The firſt ſtep of theſe new legiſlators was to order ſos bare 
knights to be choſen out of each county, who ſhould examine into th the ra! 
Rate of their reſpective conſtituents, and ſhould attend at the enſuiſſ#*ets, 
parliaments to lay their complaints before it. They next determin{%d be 
that three ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be held every year, that a i tree 
theriff ſhould be elected annually, that no wards nor caſtles ſhould kr! of L 
entrulled to foreigners, no new foreſts made, hor the revenues of ele. 
counties let to farm. 1 J A Oy 1 al chi 
9 I uus far the proceedings of the aſſembly gave eher 
Bad conduct of the yerſal ſatisfaction but hs parliament having en Large, 
parliament. 4 WEL FP | ons, 1 
| got the ſupreme power into their hands, deter mm 
to keep it as long as poſſible. They delegated the ſupreme authority "ns of 
the intervals of the ſeſſions to a council of 12, and at laſt impoied an e not 
on the people that they would not only obſerve all the ſtatutes that bh knig 
already been made, but ſuch as ſhould be enacted ; and in ſhort, pl Iuch ha 
ceeded in ſuch an unaccountable manner, that they were nickname in t 
the mad parliament, Their ufurpations were firſt oppoſed by the xi 12 
of the ſhire, whom they themſelves had appointed, and who uſually WP" 43 L 
ſembled in a ſeparate houſe, in order to conſider of the national grievi Kelive 
ces. The firſt of theſe grievances was the conduct of the 24 bail Ma che 
above mentioned, and they called upon prince Edward, then only E l 
years of age, to interpoſe his authority, and to ſave the nation from rd 
tyrants, The active and enterpriſing ſpirit of Edward gave great hof 4 rr 
Wy WIC 


and his endeavours were at laſt ciowned with ſucceſs. He regu 
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ns to finiſh their undertaking, or to expect the moſt vigorous reſiſt- 
» to their uſurpations. The barons rephed by publiſhing a new code 
laws, which though it contained nothing material, was a pretence for 
atouing their fittings ſome time longer, Thus they found means to 
ra the fitting of the aſſembly for three years, until the whole na- 
qexclaimed loudly againſt their treachery, and the Pope himſelf ab- 
red the king and prince from the oath they had taken to obey their 
tions. Thus the authority of the king was for a ſhort time reſto- 
|, and the barons forced to ſubmit ; but the earl of 5 
iceſter having joined the Welſb, who at this time T. rag 
Je an irruption into England, the whole kingdom 
vs reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. The weakneſs and pulillanimity 
the king prevented the taking of any effectual meaſures for the ſup · 
t of his cauſe, ſo that he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to a treaty 
> moſt diſadvantageous that can be imagined. By this the barons 
x reinſtated in the ſovereignty. of the kingdom, to k poſſeſſion of all 
E royal caſtles and fortreſſes, and even named the officers of the 
gs houſhold. A new parliament was ſummoned to meet at Ox- 
id, and by this aſſembly it was decreed, that the authority of the 24 
bons ſhould continue, not only during the life of king Henry, but allo 


al 

ul ing that of his fon Edward. — _ © Ok S 
be pufillanimous and eaſy diſpoſition of Henry would have ſubmit- 
leren to theſe ſcandalous terms, but they were uiterly rejected by 
ire Edward. A civil war was the immediate conſequence, in which 
„i eeſter prevailed, and took priſoners the king, 


Jace, and all the royal family. This ſeemed to The king defeated 
he the finiſhing ſtroke to the king's affairs. His © e 
milans were totally diſarmed, while the oppoſite ward, &c. 
y remained in a poſture of defence. The eſtates 1 
18 barons were ſeized by Leiceſter, who likewiſe engroſſed to 'imſelt 
the ranſom of the priſoners, monopoliſed the ſale of wool in ivrewn 
arkets, and at length enacted, that the whole power of the kingdom 
ould be lodged in the hands of nine perſons, who were to be choſen 
ne three others, or the majority of them, and theſe three were the 
* Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chi- 
jeſter, IG 5 W ID 
All this, however, was ſtill inſufficient to render Leiceſter ſecure in 


vi enjoyment of his authority. He was obliged to apply to the people 
o irge, and thus firſt gave rife to the Houſe of Com- The firſt Houſe of 
ines. He called a parhament, Where, beſides the Commons. * 
yrs of his own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics who | 


fre not proper tenants of the crown, he ordered returns to be made df 


mein the legiſlation. This parliament was called on the 20th of Ja- 
1; 7 1265. The afſembly, however, was far from being to complai- 
s Leiceſter had expected. The barons were diſpleaſed with his 


Tv: ambition, and the commons found they had nothing to expect 
a" change of maſters. His meaſures therefore were oppoted by both 


Mass, fo that he found himſelf at laſt under a neceſiity of ſetting prince 
coward at liberty. This he did at firit caly in appearance, taking care to 


We him ſurrounded by emiſſaries of his own, under the rice of attend- 
I FRO watched and reported all his ations. The prince, however, at 
ON . . : | 


. 
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with prince Ed- 


0 knights from every ſhire, and alſo deputies from the boroughs, 
ch had hitherto been looked upon as too inconliderable to have any 
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laſt made his eſcape, by means of a horſe of extraordinary ſwiſtneſs 
niſhed him by the earl of Glouceſter. This happened on the borders 
Wales, while the earl of Leiceſter paid a viſit to his eftates the 
The prince was inſtantly joined by numbers of people from all qu 
ters, while his antagoniſt, in a remote corner of the kin dom, h 
few reſources, The communication with his friends was likewiſe e 
off by the river Severn, the bridges of which had been broken do 


nee, be 
dem. 
5 and 

ole grit 


by prince Edward. In this extremity he found means to write toes © 
fon at London, to come to his aſſiſtance with a conſiderable ar figed t 
which he had under his command, but he was mtercepted and e led 8 
{eter defeat. feated by prince Edward. The earl himſelf p. wh 
ad and Mitte: the Severn in boats with ſuch forces as he could DU 
5 lect, but being inferior in every reſpect to the army ous; 
prince Edward, they were defeated with great ſlaughter, the earl him anal! 
was killed, though he called out for quarter, his body barbarou Mering 
mangled, and in that condition ſent to his widow. | go abr. 
By this victory the authority of the king was once more eſtabliſe ed, in 
fo that prince Edward now found himſelf at leiſure to comply wi one 
the faſhion of the times in taking a voyage to the Holy Land. He * 
he atchieved many valiant exploits, and had proceeded as far as Wucher 
cily in his way home, when he received the news of his father's dea judge 
but as he knew that England was at that time in a ſtate of perten 
tranquillity, he was in no hafte to return, but ſpent almoſt a year 5 ry 
Edward I. France before he vilited his own dominions. On his la 4 c. 
ing in England he was received by his ſubjects with H one 
utmoſt joy, and crowned on the rgth of Auguſt 1274, almoſt _ 
years after his Jather's death, 5 tk ” 
The tranſactions of Edward's reign were chiefly of the martial ki K ty 
He extended the power of England, and ſecured its tranquillity Ul 5 
the conqueſt of Wales, of which he made his eldeſt ſon ſovereig 3 
and . 1s the title of Prince of Wales continues ill to be given to Wi" * 
king's eldeſt ſon. He laboured much to eſtabliſh his author! ups : 
over Scotland alſo, for which purpoſe he employed the utmoſt 2 * 75 
of policy, as well as the moſt violent war; but this, though he red 3 * 
ced the kingdom to great diſtreſs, could never be accompliſhed 1 3 
was belides. engaged in expenſive conteſts with France, which oft I! of 
reduced him to pecuniary difficulties. Of theſe his ſubjects took F yp 
advantage to procure new immunities for themſelves ; and the patl F = ; 
ment was mudelled into the form which has continued ever ſince. ak 
en ef the > great part of the property of the kingdom, by . le, : 
power of the creaſe of commerce, and improvements in agriuug | 
Song had been transferred from the barons to the lo "Ru 


cdlaſs of people, it now became neceſſary to h 
their conſent, as well as that of the barons, for the raifing of f 
| plies. Writs were therefore iſſued by the king to the theriits, emo 
ing them to ſend to parliament, along with two knights of 
ſhire, two deputies from each borough within the county, who tho 
be provided with- ſufficient power from their conſtituents to g 
ſuch demands as they ſhould think reaſonable ſor the ſafety oi 
ſtate. The charges of theſe deputies were to be borne by the borovg 
who ſent them; and ſo far were they from conſidering this dep"! 


tion as an honour, that it was univerſally looked upon to be 2 ee ; 
| | 91 ther 


E NG LAND. YL 
nce, both by the deputies themſelves, and the boroughs who ſent 
Em. The authority of the commoners, however, gradually increa- 
and at length it became cuſtemary with them, in return for the 
les granted, to prefer a petition to the crown for a redreſs of x 
ole grievances the nation laboured under; and the more the ne- 
ſties of the king increaſed, the more of theſe petitions he was 
higed to comply with, until at laſt, from reguęſting, the commons pro- 
led to requiring, and being poſſeſſed of all the property in the 


dom, acquired likewiſe all the power. 

Under Edward all the diforders which had crept „ „ :; 

| during the weak adminiſtration of Henry were N Adem of Ju-. 
| | oy: 15 ce introduced by 

{nally correSted, and a ſyſtem of ſtrict juſtice, Edward. 

nering on ſeverity, took place. Having occaſion 7 

go abroad for three years, after the conqueſt of Wales already men- 
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F med, in. order to make peace between the kings of Arragon and France, Bit | 

1 found that many diſorders had taken place in the kingdom during tek 

1 b abſence, Many inſtances of robbery and violence had broke out 1 7 

| wughout the nation, and the corruption generally prevailing among - Fee 

: | | 5/4 $ Nei 
oa judges threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. Jo remedy this bt: 81 
— "5-045 abuſe, the king. ſummoned a parliament, and brought the ee 


yes to a trial, where all of them, except two clergymen, were con- 
ned of this flagrant iniquity, fined and depoſed from their office. The 
ges collected on this occaſion amounted to no leſs than 100,000 merks, 
timmenſe ſam in thoſe days, and ſufficient to defray the expences of 
nar between two great nations. All the new judges were obliged 
uke an oath that they would not receive any bribes. The only claſs 
people who were oppreſſed during the reign of © © 
tward were the Jews. Indeed their ſituation had . 8 HE 
nor a long time ſo miſerable, that it may well V 
wondered how they could remain in a country where they were 
ated in ſuch a manner. We have already taken notice of the dread- 
naſacre which took place at the coronation of king Richard. Their 
nion rendered them proper objects for ſupplying the avarice or ne- 
lties of his brother John. That monarch aſſeſſed a rich Jew of a 
ze ſum, which the latter refuſed to pay. On this the king com- 
nded one of his teeth to be drawn out every day till he complied; 


"art 3 th te ; eve : 
g l the Jew, after having ſubmitted to the loſs of ſeven teeth, was glad 
he Ney the fam. Under Henry III. their ſituation was till worle, if 


lable, and it is ſuppoſed that they remained in the kingdom only on 
bunt of the high intereſt of money, which ſometimes amounted to 
ls than 50 per cent. In 1255 this monarch made a demand of 8oco | 
ks from thete people, which reduced them to ſuch deſpair, that they 
ed permiſſion to depart the kingdom ; but to this the king replied, ON 


enjo a ö 
of ow can 1 remedy the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myicli a 
od ; am deſpoiled of all my revenue; I owe above 200, o mer ks, 


Ui! Lhad ſaid 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged 


50 g 

of ay my fon, prince Edward, 15, eoo merks a- year; 1 have not a far- 
roo” and I muſt have money from any quarter, from any hand, or 
deput nr means,” Many arbitrary taxes were alſo levied upon theſe un- 


people during the reign of king Edward: 280 were hanged at 

* or adulterating the coin, the goods of all the reſt confiſcated, and 

1 them at laſt bariſhed the 0 | 5 15 
Ee e 2 Many 


ung this reign. ſome authors the Engliſß Fuſtinian He paſſed i 


men on board. and to maintain them for 15 days at their own expend 


benefits to his ſubſets, though on the whole his wars are thought 
have been detrimen'a!, by draining the nation of its wealth. Readin 
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Regulations and r enn regulations were made by x 
er mene ou: „inſomuch, that he is on that account filed! 
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3 famous mortmain act, by which all perſons were 
ſtrained * from giving, by will or otherwiſe, to thoſe (ſo called) relig 
purpoſes, and the ſocieties that never die, without a licence from! 
crown.” He granted allo ſome privileges to, the cinque ports, chi 
though at that time very inconſiderable, were obliged to furniſh 57 ſh; 
for attending the king when he went beyond fea, having each 26 ary 


His great connections with the continent were allo productive of mat 


glaſſes and ſpectacles are ſaid to have been invented by Friar Bacon 
the time of ſenry III. but became common during the reipn of E 


ward. Windmills were allo introduced about this time, and the rep Ldv 
lation of gold and ſilver work was firſt eſtabliſhed by an ellay, and hamen 

mark of the goldſmith's company 1 905 ward 
D ot Edward died at Carliſle in the year 1307, wh Put as 
of Edward aL on an expedition to Scotland, which he had dero de kir 
| 758 to deſtruction. With his dying breach he charg vith M 
his ſon Edward 11. to proſecute the war to the utmoit, and nerer i both t: 
give up the conteſt till he had reduced the whole kingdom to ſub pirac) 
tion. The new king, however, proved totally inſufficient tor ſuc Nottin 
| taſk, He collected indeed a very formidable army for the purpoſe, lh e 
was utterly defeated by Robert 1. of Scotland, and very narrowly eſcap The ki 
falling into the hands of the enemy himſelf, as has already been reh ber on 
in the hiſtory of that country. In other reſpects he was equally errant 
fortunate, and his reign was only a continued conteſt with his (ub: that 
He was a man of weak underitanding, and thus apt to give tos mi trial, 
way to the counſels of favourites. The firſt of theſe was a native] #25 de 
Gaſcony, named Piers Gaveſton; and with him the barons quid Were 
found many fauits. On the king's marriage with Itabeila of Franc hne 
woman of an haughty and imperions ſpirit, ſhe joined in the gene The 
confederacy againſt the unfortunate favourite, ſo that the king 1 glorio! 
obliged to baniſh him, though he was recalled ſome. time after. teig 
quickly proved fatal to the favourite, a civil war took place, und but tb) 
nobility having got Gaveſton into their power, ſoou treed chemie where 
from all apprehenſions of danger by putting him to death, tie Þ/ 
After the defeat at Bannockburn, Edward choſe a new fare be toc 
named Hugh le Deſpenſer, and with him the nobility were equal); with 
pleaſed. The queen took part in the quarrel, and fled to France, wheel netor: 
the refuſed to return until Spenſer was diſmiſſed ; but her true me ticular 
was that ſhe might enjoy the company of a young man, named Ro In the 
Mortimor, with whom the was lately fallen in love. A new civil Harte 
took place, which ended molt unfortunately for the king. Tuc dns t 
himſelf entirely abandoned by his Engliſh ſubjects, he fled into Wa bas be 

| bat being there quickly diſcovered and delivered up to his enemies ans 
was kept cloie priſemer, and treated with the utmoſt inhumanity; m, Wis, 
der to haflen his death. The perſecution of thoſe miſercants w tae ba 
the charge of che king was ſhocking, and mean to the laſt degree. e 
is reported, that one day when the King was to be ſhaved, bis ba a 
| 


rous Ke2pe:s ordered cold and dirty water to be brought ſor the Pi 
| 2 | , 


tom 2 e The king deſired it to be changed, but 
ms refuſed, on which be burſt into tears, crying . out that he would 
e ſhaved with clean and warm water in ſpite of them all. Finding 
Il their endeavours to procure his death without actual violence inet- 
ual, theſe ruffians had recourſe at laſt to the moſt abominable and 
mel method imaginable. They threw the unfor- ; 5 
unate prince on a bed, where they held him down ek cruelly mur- 
with a table, after which they thruſt a horn up s . 
tis body, and thus introduced a red hot iron into his bowels, which put 
1g end to his life, without any external marks of violence. Theſe 
wreiches imagined that by ſuch an infernal contrivance they ſhould 


horrid ſhrieks of the king, which were heard at a diſtance from the 
caitle, and the whole conſpiracy was afterwards diſcovered by one of 
eine oo VVV 
Edward II. had been formally depoſed by par- 
lament, and the crown conferred upon his ſon Ed- 


rad III. immediately on his being firſt ſeized, 8 Pines. 


0 


the kingdom naturally devolved upon queen Iſabella. Her connection 


piracy againſt them both. The two lovers had choſen the caſtle of 
Nottingham for their refidence, . the gates of which were locked regu- 


nor on their fide, were by him introduced into the caſtle, through a ſub- 
trraneous, paſſage, and Mortimer was ſeized in an apartment adjoining 
to that of the queen. He was condemned and executed without any 
tral, or without examining a ſingle witneſs againſt him. The queen 


here the lived 25 years, the king allowing her a penſion L. 3000, and 
paying her an annual viſit of ceremony. CE i DT 
The reign of Edward III. is uſually looked upon as one of the moſt 
glorious in the whole hiſtory of England. He attempted to obtain the ſo- 
rereignty of Scotland, by eſtabliſhing Edward Baliol on the throne 
but this he was not able to accompliſh. He then invaded France, 


tie Black Prince, gave the French a great defeat at Poitiers, where 
be took priſoner John the king of France himle]t, | 
with his favourite ſon Philip. Ot th other and Scotland ta- 
nctories, however, gained by Edward, a more par- xe priſoners. 
ticular account will be given in the hiſtory of France. © 
In the courſe of this war Edward firit took the title of King of France, 
quartering the French arms with thoſe of his own kingdom, and ad- 
lng the motto, Dieu et men Droit, God and my Right 7” all which 
bas been continued ever fince, While abſent in his French wars, his 
arms were attended with equal ſucceſs in Scotland. David Pruce 
having invaded England, was entirely deteated, and taken priſoner in 
the battle of Durham; fo that Edward had the pleaſure of ſeeing two 
tOwned heads priſoners at once in the city of London. The latter part 
of his rei an was leſs fortunate. He lot: the eiteem of his ſubjects on 
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efectually conceal their crime; but a ſuſpicion was firſt excited by the 


Edward III. - 
hut as the young prince was then only 14 years of age, the regency of 
with Mortimer, which now became more public, was very diſagreeable 
both to the young king and barons, who therefore entered into a con- 
larly every night, and the keys carried into the apartment of the queen. 


The king and. barons having engaged Sir Witham Eland the gover- 


vas depoſed from her authority, and confined in the caſtle of Rilings, 


where he gained many grea. advantages. His ſon Edward, ſurnamed 


Of this and other "85 of France | 


count of lis attachment to Alice Pierce, his miſtreſs: his brave ſon, 
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any redreſs. The king diſcovered ſo much addreſs in quelling the tumult, 


Theſe, however, he never afterwards diſplayed, though indeed it does 


latter was inflamed to ſuch a de 


offered of putting his deſigns in execution, by the abſence of the King 


"Mi 


as ENGLAND. 


the Black Prince, fo called from his wearing black armour, died of 
conſumption, while on an expedition in Spain, where he reinſtate, 
Peter the Cruel on the throne of that kingdom. Edward ſurvive jj; 
ſon only five years, dying in the year 1377, in the 65th year of his age 
and the 51ſt of his reign. eee | 

The reign of Richard II. who, in the 11th year of his age, ſucceeds 
Richard II. his father Edward III. was diſturbed by popular inſur 
2 rections, hitherto unknown in England. The commons 
had now acquired a ſhare of liberty ſufficient to make them deſirous of 
more, and this defire was greatly inflamed by the ſeditious diſcourſe 
of one John Bull, a preacher. This man went about the country en- 
deavouring to inculcate on his audience that mankind were all derived parlian 
from one common ſtock; that all of them had equal right to liberty, put 
and the goods of nature, of which they had been deprived of by a fe e varic 
inſolent rulers. Theſe diſcourſes were greedily received by the vulgar, who en reme 
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were at this time further exaſperated by a new impoſition of three groats ue ruffia 
a-head upon every perſon above 15 years of age throughout the king bis ap: 
dom. This had been granted as a ſupply by parhament, and however b life as 
neceſſary the affairs of the kingdom might then render it, was evi- ers, he 
dently unjuſt, as it laid no more upon the rich than upon the poor. owered 7 
Great diſcontents were alſo occaſioned in Eſſex, by a report induftriouſly nlon, af 
ipread, that the houſes of the peaſants were to be burned, and their [ his bec 


From v 


farms deſtoyed, on account of this tax. Here the inſurrection vas f 
rs ON 


firſt begun by a blackſmith, named Wat Tyler. The tax - gathers co- 


ming to this man's houſe while he was at work, demanded payment for It the) 
his daughter. This he refuſed, alledging that ſhe was under the age {iſh mid © 
mentioned in the act. One of theſe fellows immediately offered to pro- emer 
duce a very indecent proof to the contrary, and laid hold of the gil ad 11, 
for that purpoſe, which the father reſented by knocking out his brains comin 
with his hammer. The whole country inſtantly roſe, ro the number of n the 
ous vic 


more than 10c, oco men, headed by Wat Tyler and others; but the 
ſame fate attended them that uſually waits on popular inſurrections. 
Wat Tyler was killed, and his followers diſperſed, without obtaining 
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that great hopes were entertained of his abilities when he came of age. 


not appear that he gave much cauſe of offence. The greateſt act of in- 
jultice with which perhaps he is chargeable during his whole reign, was 
the depriving Hereford of the eſtate of his father, the duke of Lan- 
caſter, and ſeizing upon it for himſelf. By this the reſentment of the 

| gree, that he came to a reſolution 01 
4 es three. dethroning his ſovereign. His enterprite was tact- 
ed againſt the Ling litated by the unwarlike and incautious temper 
by the carl of Of Richard, the immenſe riches of Hereford, and 
Hereford, _ his being connected in ſome way or other with the 
Bs greateſt families in the nation. An opportunity {0on 


in Ireland, who had gone thither with a deſign to revenge the deb 9 
the earl of March, the preſumptive heir to the crown, who had bcc 
killed in a ikirmiſh in that country. Hereford, who after his father”s 
death had aflumed the title of Duke of Lancaſter, was at that time m 
France, but no ſooner was he informed of the king's abſence, THR 
he ſet fail for England, where the people flocked to his ſtandard wy 


4 4 
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quarters. He was joined alſo by the duke of Northumberland, and 
fon Henry, ſurnamed Hotſpur, from his impetuous valour, with all 
ir forces; ſo that he ſoon found lymſelf at the head of an army of 
,000 MEN. | no: | 

in the mean time, the ill-fated Richard continued in Ireland, with - 
u the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had happened, contrary winds ha- 
ug for three weeks prevented his receiving any intelligence of what 
ud happened in England. He landed therefore in perfect ſecurity, at- 
ded by an army of 20,000 men, but immediately found himſelf op- 
led by a force which he could by no means refiſt. Being at laſt re- 
iced to the neceſſity of ſubmitting to any terms the duke thought pro- 
xr to impoſe, he was carried priſoner to London, formally depoſed 
j parliament, cloſely confined in the tower, and at 
put to death. The circumſtances of his death 
rt variouſly related. According to ſome he had 


en removed from the tower to the caſtle of Pomfret, where eight or 


and murdered. 


b lle as dear as poflible. Wreſting a pole-ax from one of his mur- 


prered and killed. According to others he was ftarved to death in 
ſon, after having prolonged his life 14 days by feeding ct the flocks. 
P . 5 | 


rs of the Engliſh were as yet extremely rude and barbarous, and 
at they could not be governed by any prince of | 
mild and pacific diſpoſition. Numberleſs im- Lukes the Thee 
wuements, however, had already taken place. Ed- former reigns. 

ad II. is ſaid to have given more encouragement © — | 


comfnerce than had been done by any of his predeceſſors. In his 


State of England 


0s vices. None ever underſtood the balance and intereſt of the 
wers of Europe better than Edward III. or laboured more ſucceſs- 


nzdom, by inviting over from Flanders ſeveral artizans, as fullers, 
| wool in particular, and built the magnificent caſtle of Windſor. 


My. The wages of a maſter carpenter was limited to three-pence 


& only all the reſt of the year, but frequently all the reſt of their lives. 
le protits of one ſucceſsful campaign, including pay, plunder, and 
Kantor of priſoners, were ſufficient to raiſe a fortune, which could 
It but be a great inducement to enter into the ſervice. About this time, 
ever, the art of war began to undergo a great revolution, by means 


ittle of Creiſy by means of four pieces of cannon which he carried 
is with his army. This indeed is not properly authenticated, but 
* Certain that artillery was known in Europe before the end of this 


| Richard depoſed. 
Ine ruffians were ſent to murder him. Theſe ruſhed unexpectedly in- 


phis apartment; but Richard, knowing their deſign, reſolved to fell 


ners, he killed four of them with it; but was himſelf at laſt over- 


From what has already been related, it is eaſy to ſee that the man- 


ten the knights templars were ſuppreſſed, on account of their enor- 


ly to maintain them. He added greatly to the manufactures of the 


ayers, and dyers, to whom he gave encouragement and protection 
lis dominions. He gave great encouragement to the manufacture 


or this work he obliged every county to ſend him a certain number of 
nlons, carpenters; and other artiſts, as if he had been levying an 


tay during the whole year, and thoſe of a common carpenter to 


0-pence. The ſoldiers in thoſe days ſeem to have had the moſt pro- 
able employment. They were enliſted for a ſhort time, living idle 


ne introduction of fire-arms. Edward is ſaid to have gained the 
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reigh. The title of Duke was firſt conferred by Edward III. on his fv; jpher 
the Black Prince, whom he created duke of Cornwall, a title eye ws purpe 


ſince belonging io the king of England's eldeſt ſon, as well as that oi Far 
Prince of Wales. In the latter end of Edward's reign, Wicklif the Ip 


reformer, of whom mention is made in the Introduction, began t | 
broach his doctrines; and theſe, miſunderſtood by a licentious rabble = 
and miſrepreſented by defigning and ſeditious men, are thought to h 
iven occaſion to the popular inſurrections which began to take place iI hi 
the reign of king Richard. The reformer himſelf had been proteq 4 0 
ed by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, the ſon of Edward III.; and 100 
under the protection of that nobleman they began to flouriſh during kule 
the reign of Richard. The duke alſo impregnated this prince's mind TE 


with enlarged notions of Derry ; fo that the ſtate ef the como r 
people became much more comfortable than before. In his time agri 1 ok 
culture was in ſuch a flouriſhing flate, that corn was exported to othe 1 1 
countries. A new title of nobility, viz. that of Marguis, was created nnd 
during Richard's reign, and was firſt conferred on Robert de Vareſe 125 
earl of Oxford, who alſo bore the title of Duke of Ireland. A bei 
llenry IV. After the depoſition of Richard by parliament, Henri... * 


duke of Lancaſter ſet forth his claim tothe throne, in thi wean 
2 words: „In the name of the Fadher, Son, and Ho] ed hi. 
Ghoſt, 1 Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Yngland, an the b 


the crown, with all the membris, and the r als I that a > inf 
deſcendit by right line of the blode (meanffig a claim in right of bil eh 
mother) coming from the gude king Henry therde and throge tha: *... 
right that God of his grace hath ſent me, with helpe of kyn, and oil x... 4 


my frendes, to recover it; the which rewme was in poynt to be or 
done by defaut of governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes.” Th 
right which he claimed here proceeded-on a falſe ſtory, that Edmunc 
earl of Lancaſter, ſon to Henry III. was really the elder brother. « 


d been 
dread a 
bad 1 


Edward I.; but that, by reaſon of ſome deformity of his perſon, | * 
had been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, and Edward, the younger bee e "hk 
ther, impoſed on the nation in his ſtead. The preſent duke of La - , 
caſter inherited from Edmund, by his mother, the right which he nol”. 85 
| Pretended to the crown, though the falſehood of the ſtory was fo ment 
nerally known, that he thought proper to mention it only in gener ch. on 
terms. Such a title, however, backed by an army of 60,000 mel... 
proved extremely valid for the preſent, though it produced a vice annes 
diſſenſion betwixt the: houſes of York and Lancaſter, which was nd Mirpatec 
terminated without long and bloody wars. Wrable 


As the nobility, notwithſtanding. their preſent acquieſcence, could nl bal to t 


* 
* 


but be ſenſible of the weakneſs of Henry's pretenſions, they imagine Burch, a 
that he would be in ſome meaſure dependent upon them, in return pply th 
the ſupport they had afforded him; but finding themſelves dilappongee. ne 


ed in this, they inſtantly began to form combinations againſt hi I the kin 
The moſt formidable of theſe was conducted by the earl of Northut 
berland, who, on ſome diſguſt, had reſolve! Fami 
raile to the throne Roger Mortimer, ſon to the a 125 
earl of March, whom Richard had declared nared 
| ſucceſſor, and who was killed in Ireland, as has WWW. 1 
ready been mentioned. The valour and military experience of ated 
fon Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, threatened to render tie Wy... 
ſurrection very dangerous: yet it was defeated, though net voz. 

MES Ee EO e | 


id that 


nſurrection of the 
earl of Northum 
berland. 
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wether by the valour of Henry. The earl, in order to accompliſh 
li purpoſe the more effectually, had entered into an alliance with the 
Lots and Welſh, who were to make an irruption into England, while 
„ duke himſelf raiſed what forces he could to join them. But 
ben every thing was in readineſs for this enterpriſe, the earl ſud- 
ly found himſelf diſabled, by a fit of ſickneſs, from leading on 
army. His fon therefore marched forward to Shrewſbury, in 
{er to join the Welſh. The king, however, had a ſmall army along 
ih him, deſigned to have acted againſt the Scots. With this he 
urried down to engage young Piercy before he could be joined by the 
feln. The impetuoſity of his antagoniſt induced him to hazard 
battle, at a time when he ought to have declined it. A dread- 
conflict enſued, in which Piercy being killed by an unknown 
and, victory declared in favour of the royaliſts. 
he armies on each fide were about I 2,000 in num- 
vr, and of theſe there are ſaid to have fallen near 
00 gentlemen, and 6000 private men, almoſt two- . | 
rds of whom were of Piercy's army. The old earl, in the mean 
Ine, being recovered from his ſickneſs, was on his march with what 
ces he could levy to join his fon 5; but being oppoſed by the earl 
Westmoreland, and hearing afterwards ot his ſon's diſaſter, he diſ- 
wſed his forces, and appearing before the king at York, excuſed him- 
the heſt way he could, and was again received into favour. Many 
r inſurrections took place during the reign of Henry, but either 
bough the good conduct of the king, or the bad management ct the 
nſpirators, they never could bring their projects to bear. + 
Henry. was lefs ſucceſsful in extirpating the religious doctrines which 
deen broached by Wickliffe, and now began to 
read all over the kingdom. While a jubject, Gong? I ee 
had rather been favourable to theſe opinions 


His ſon defeated 
& killed at Shrew!t- | 
bury. | 


gratiating himſelf with the clergy, in order to eſtabliſn himſelf the 
ore firmly upon it. The moſt effectual method of doing this he jutily 
mined would be to perſecute thoſe who differed from them 11 opti- 
an; and therefore, in the year 1401, he conſented to an ad of par- 
iment, condemning heretics to be burnt to death; immediately after 
lich, one Sawtre, parith-prieft of St Oſithe in London, was burnt alive 
the king's writ, directed to the mayor and ſheriffs of London. The 
Mines of Wicklifte, however, had already taken too deep root to be 
Mipated, and the diſpoſition of the people ſeemed by no means fa- 
wrable to the clergy. In the year 1405 the commons made a pro- 
Þlal to the king to ſeize all the temporalities of the PRE 
lurch, and employ them as a perpetual fund to 
ply the exigencies of the ſlate. They inſiſted 
Wi the clergy poſſeſſed a third part of all the lands 


Propoſals for ſei 
ing the church le- 
Venues. . 


ld that their exorbitant riches ſerved only to diſqualify them from 
mTming the miniſterial ſunctiops in a proper manner. The ad- 
was anſwered by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. and the bill 
ared by the commons for the purpole was rejected by the 
ts. The commons ſtill perſevered in their reſolution. In 1410 they 
lnted another addreſs on the fame ſubject. In this they made a 
L. I. 7 


5 


it no ſooner had he aſcended the throne, than he became deſirous of 


the kingdom, that they contributed nothing to the public burthens, 


iculation of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, 
FA amounted 
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amounted to 485, ooo merks annually, and included 14,800 ploughs « 10 
land. They propoſed to divide this property among 15 new earl * 

1500 kriights, 6000 efquires. and 100 hoſpitals, beſides I.. 20,000 MI 8 N 
nually, which the king might keep for his own uſe: and they inſt} 5 I 
that divine ſervice would be better performed by 15,000 pariſh. prieſt T fo 
at ſeven merks of yearly ſtipend. Their application was accompagie 10 E 
with a requeſt, that the ſtatutes againſt the Wickliffites might be m m7 101 
tigated; but both theſe addreſſes were rejected by the king, who gave lie 8 
ſevere reply to the commons; and, in order to ſhew that he wa j af 

earneſt, ordered a Lollard to be burnt before the difloluticn of payj * F 
ment. Notwithitanding this great partiality to the clergy, howe vd, ' 4 the 
reign of Henry IV. is remarkable for che firit capital purifhment infic en 
ed on a clergyman of high rank in England. The archbiſhep di Vet n 
. having been concerned in an inſurrection gainſt i 


king, and happening to be taken priſoner, was b * 


and pre 
the uſe 
oft gr 
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Execution of the 


archbiſhop of Vork. headed, without either indictmient, trial, or defence 


nor was there any diſturbance occalioned, either on account ot his cli 
rical character, or this ſummary mode of procedure. 
Henry IV. died at Weſtminſter in the year 1413, the 46th of | 
„Win v. 306 and 13th of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his 
| Henry V. The martial talents, and extenſive capacity 
this prince had at firſt excited fuch jealouſy in the breatt of his fathe 
that he had excluded him from all ſhare in public buſineſs, on whit 
his active ſpirit, reſtrained from its proper exerciſe, bruke out in er: 
ſpectes of extravagance and diſſipation. It is even ſaid, that ul 
| heated wich liquor, he ſcrupled not to accompany his niotou> aftociat 
Into the ſtreet, where he afliited them in attacking paſtengers, and r0 
hing them of their goods. As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, ho! 
ever, nay before his father's death, he expreſſed a proper ſenſe eon 
his former conduct, and reſolution to amend it. He called togeth Ix 
dis diſſolute companions, acquainted them with this reſoiution, and Maud 
horted them to follow his example, but Krialy forbade them to appe | 
any more in his preſence until they had given proofs of their retor 
tion in chis reſpect. Ie not only ſhewed an anxiety to repair his ol is 
miſconduct, but even ſuch diiorders in the Rate as hid happen ing! 
through ihe iniquitous policy of his father. He expreſſed great meh 
for the unhappy fate of king Richard; favoured all thoſe who lde e. 
mewn an attachment to bind; and, among the reſt, took into fav e king 
tie young carl of March, though his competitor to the throne, and been br 


tar gained upon his mild and gentle nature, that he remained ever all BE erirs 
ally 


nodon 
laſtig 


ſincerely attached to him. The family of Piercy was reſtored to 
tertune and honours ; men of merit were preferred, whatever ph E007: 
they were of; and thus all were attached to Henry, and the lamenchb en bel. 
his title to the crown univerſally forgot. 5 e died 

In the midſt of this general applauſe, however, Henry lil Pe his re 
vered in the cruel meaſure ef pertscuting and burning the Lotta The q 
| The head of that party at this time was bY I ficht n; 
2 Oidcaſtle, Lord Cobham, a nobiewan A0 alvin, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and mu) eed 1 
lents on many occaſions, and thus acquired Ke -- 
eſteem cf the late king, as well as of Henry kimſelt. Eis 9 60, th 
tion and high character pointed him out as a proper Object 0 0 0 capa 
Vutlical vengeunce, for which rcaſon the archbiſhop ot . dic, an 


Ferſecution of h 
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ſion to indict him. The king deſired him firſt to try gentle me- 
hods, and undertook to converſe with him himſelf upon religious ſub- 
eas. He did ſo, but could not prevail, and therefore abandoned Cob- 


um to his enemies. He was immediately condemned to the flames, 
wt found means to make his eſcape, and then raiſed an inturrection. 


xigious party, whoſe ſentiments he had eſpouſed, into itill greater 
lifrepute, At preſent he made his eſcape, but four years after- 
wards was taken, and executed as a traitor. The Lollards were per- 


v the capital puniſhments formerly denounced againſt them. All this 
perſecution, however, was not ſufficient to extinguiſh the deſire of the 
ommons for diminiſhing the power and wealth of the 
dergy. When the king demanded a ſupply in 141 4, 
they renewed the offer formerly made to his father, 
nd preſſed him to ſeize the revenues of the clergy for 
the uſe of the crown. This could not fail ro raiſe a 


New propoſal for 
_ alienating the re- 
venues of the cler- 
EV. 


njue to offer the king, they now eonferred upon him all the priories 
lien, which depended on capital abbeys in Normandy, and which had 


and, To ward off the blow, in the moſt effectual manner for the 


e provinces which had been loſt in that country. 
his was extremely agreeable to the diſpoſition of 
be king himſelf, and likewiſe in conformity to the 
hing advice of his father, who delired him never 


The king reſolves 
on a war wita 
France. | 


I commotions ; but to employ them in expeditions to foreign coun- 
es, Thus, he ſaid, the prince would acquire honour, the nobility 
Tauld become attached to his perſon, and all the reſtieſs ipirits in the 
nedom find ſufficient employment. „ 

laltigated by theſe motives, Henry ſet fail for France, in the year 


ilbing ſucceſs, the particulars of which ſhall be related 
the hiſtory of France. Having conquered almoſt 
ll th? country, and made himſelf maiter of the capital, he eſpouſed 


His great ſucceſs. 


een brought him a ſon, named Henry, whoſe birth was celebrated 
I extraordinary rejoicings both at London and Paris; and it was uni- 
tally believed that the young prince would inherit the knedoms both 
j England and France. In the midit of all thele hopes, however, 
before the king had time thoroughly to ſubdue the country, 
died of a fiſtula, in the year 1422, the 34th of his age, and 10:h 
I is reign, 3 d pe i ogy „ 

The death of this conqueror was attended with ſuch conſequences as 
Wht naturally have been expected. The throne _ 
0Iving on an infant, not quite a year old, pro 
ed confuſion and diſtraction of councils; the 


3 : | ; his death. 
Power of the Englith declined every day; and, in 


9, they were totally expelled. The young king, Henry VI. ſhewed 


Wd, and ſuperſtitions, It was therefore projected to counteract theſe 


FIT3-: 


Mhis was attended with no other conſequence than that of bringing the 


ſeüted with unremitted fury; and confiſcation of goods was now added 


nol grievous alarm among the oppoſite party. Having nothing of equal 


been bequeathed to them when that province was united to Eng- 


reſent, they urged him on to a war with France, in order to recover 


let the Engliſh remain long at peace, this being apt to breed inter- 


1415, with an army of 30, ooo men. Here he was attended with aſto- 


e king's daughter, and was ſolemnly crowned king of France. His 


Confuſion in the 
Erplhſh aflairs on 


beapacity or vigour of mind as he grew up. but appeared weak, ti- 


bad 
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bad qualities by providing him with a ſuitable match; it being thus 1, 
| ped, that the vigour and activity of mind poſſeſſed by the queen wor! 
in ſome degree counteract the 'imbecillity of the king. Such a per 
was found in Margaret of Anjou, daughter to Regnier, titular king. 
Sicily, Naples, and Jeruſalem, but without either real power or Po 
| ſeſſions. She was looked upon to be the moſt accompliſhed -princets 
her time, both in mind and perſon, ſo that the greateſt hopes ve 
entertained from her: but theſe were ſoon diſappointed. On her x 
val. the nation was divided into two parties, the one headed hy 
duke of Glonceſter, regent of the kingdom, the other by Henry Bea 
fort, biſhop, or cardinal of Wincheſter, great uncle to the king. I 
object in diſpute was, whether the war with France ſhould be vige 
rouſly proſecuted, or an accommodation be allowed to take place? 1 
biſhop declared for the latter, and the duke for the former. The que ed int 
joined the party of the biſhop; Glouceſter was diſgraced, and thru it at 
into prifon, where he was murdered by the contrivance of the biſhopven b 
not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of the queen having been privy to H et wh 
affair; nor did the king himſelf eſcape a fhare of the general ill. wil ¶ e par 
this account, which he never had the art to remove. Y b face 
Thus matters were already prepared for a revolution. The biſhd{lre. 
died about fix weeks after the murder of Glouceſter, expreſſing gie ent; 
| 1 1 remorſe for the bloody ſcene he had acted. In 14 kring 
York aſpires to Richard duke of York perceiving the weakneſs of ien e 
GE. king, and how unpopular his government was, det ne of 
Ps | mined to put in his claims to the crown. All Us title 
males of the houſe of Mortimer were extin& ; but Anne, the fiſter This 
the laſt earl of March, having eſpouſed the earl of Cambridge, vl the ear 
| had been bcheaded for treaſon in the reign of Henry V. had tranſmiu ter th 
her claim to her ſon Richard. This prince, deſcended by his moths to 
from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon Ibis, 
Edward III. Rood plainly before the king in the order of ſucceſſion, v their g 
derived his right from the duke of Lancaſter, the third ſon of that amin 
narch. The enſign of Richard was a white roſe, and that of Her argar 
red one; which ſerved to give names to the two factions that wee of | 
now about to deluge the kingdom with blood. _ EO 
The firſt attempt made by the duke of York te engroſs the ſupre 
authority, was in conſequence of a lethargic diſorder with which the k 
was ſeized, and which rendered it neceffary to appoint a regent. T 
olſice was filled by the duke, under the title of Lord Lieutenant at 
Protector; and by virtue of his office he was empowered to hold pt 
Faments at pleaſure. This was followed by an inſtant diſmiſſion of 
Lancaſtirian party from all their employments, and the impriſonment 
ſome of them. Unexpectedly, however, the king recovered from! 
diſorder, on which, by the advice of his queen, he deprived the du 
of his office, on which the latter inſtantly beto tende 
himſelf to arms. The event was at firſt unſavo*npelt 
| | able to the royal party, the king being defeated brces 
taken priſoner, aſter having been wounded in a battle, where the d eth ſus 
of Somcrſet, his beſt general, was killed. Though now deprived both o 
power, he was treated with apparent reſpe& by the duke, and vol ok life, 
have been ſatis fed with his ſituation, but the bold and haughty ffitibwer; 
the queen could not brook the name cf ſovereignty without the po# cf all 
A new attempt therefore was made, in which fortune declared 26" the 


Revolt againſt the 
king, Henry VI. 


ENGLAND. = 
inſurgents; the duke being deferted by his army, was obliged 


"I ir to lreland, and the carl of Warwick, his ableſt and beſt fup 
(err, to France. In a little time, Warwick having met with ſome 


ceſs at ſea, returned to England, where he was joined by a number 
the diſcontented barons, and quickly marched up to the capital. 


0 « ; | . | 
re he was received with loud acclamations. Another battle enſued, 


which the king's forces were again defeated, and himſelf taken pri- 
wer. The affair was now folemnly debated in parliament. Richard 
ut in bis claim to the crown, but it was determined that Henry ſhould 
joy the ſovereignty during his life, and that Richard, duke of York, 


| hould ſucceed him, the Prince of Wales, then a child, being utterly 
g cluded from all hope of ſitting on the throne. 5 
7 Such a deciſion could not be agreeable to the queen. She inſtantly 
ne ied into Wales, where, by the aſſiſtance of the northern barons, ſhe was 


* zren her by the barons juſt mentioned, out of diſpleaſure againſt the 
ei who had not conſulted them in the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. Thus 


b face their enemies, and their ſucceſs ſeemed as complete as they could 
Ene. The duke was defeated and killed in an engage- , de feated and 
nent; but the conquerors ſullied their victory by mur-, ite 5 ed Frome 
kring his ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeven 


ine of the gates of York, with a paper crown upon it, in deriſion of 
us title. | 15 3 fs 5 5 1 

This misfortune was ſoon followed by the defeat of _. 1 

the earl of Warwick, who had aſſumed the command Hiſtory of the 


WI '© avg 
nud ter the death of Richard, ſo that nothing ſeemed want- All Wars 
ot rg to the queen's ſucceſs but the reduction of the city of London. 


This, however, could not be accompliſhed ; the city retuſed to open 
ſbeir gates, and young Edward, eldeſt fon to the late duke of York, 


u m eſuming his title to the throne, quickly gave a new turn to the war. 


Margaret was obliged to retire from London, the earl of Pembroke, 
veee of her partiſans, was defeated, and Edward ſolemn- Erd 1 
crowned at London, on the 5th of March 1461. This ned. 
vas followed by another misfortune ſtill more dreads. = 
ful, the queen herſelf being overthrown with prodigious ſlaughter, no 


pofition of Edward, who had ordered no quarter to be given. 
The affairs of the queen now ſeemed to be very deſperate, ſo that 


m 'ception, and in a little time recovered her ſpirits ſo far as to venture on 
e du n invaſion of England with an army of seco men. In this ſhe was 


betoſattended with her uſual bad fortune. Her fleet was diſperſed by a 
tempeſt, from which ſhe herſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty; her 
orees were defeated at Hexham, and her adherents treated every where 
with ſuch cruelty, that ſhe was obliged to ſeparate from her huſband, and 


1 of them to fly without attendants, or even the common neceſſaries 
vol. The king 


| all her money and jewels ; but one of the robbers, more compaſſion- 
agi de than the reſt, conducted her to the ſea-fide, where ſhe had the good 


put at the head of an army of 20,0co men. This powerful ſupport was 


the party of Henry, or rather of the queen, were once more in a condition 


zen years. The duke's head was, by the queen's orders, fixed upon 


ſewer than 40,co00 of her partiſans being killed on the field of battle or 
it a the purfuit. This exceſſive carnage was occaſioned by the cruel diſ- 


he fled with her huſband and ſon to Scotland. Here ſhe met with a kind 


was ſoon taken priſoner, and cloſely confined in the 
Over; the queen fled with her ſon into a foreſt, where ſhe was robbed 


fortune 


' 
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fortune to find a veſſel that conducted her to Flanders. Here ſhe 9 
entertained by her father as well as he was able, while ſome of the ne 
_ bility who had adhered to her cauſe, and were likewiſe obliged to qu 
the kingdom, found themſelves reduced to the moſt grievous neceſſitje 
Philip de Comines, a French hiſtorian, relates, that he ſaw the dyke ; 
Exeter ſerving as a footman for his livelihood, and following the dul 
of Burgundy's coach barefooted. 
Edward now ſeemed to be fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, fo that 
gave full ſcope to his paſſions, which were immoderate cruelty, an 
The of women. To divert him from the latter, Warwick, by who 
means he had been placed on the throne, propoſed to him to marr 
and with his conſent undertook a voyage to the continent, in order | 
negociate a match with Bona, princeſs of Savoy. He ſucceeded | 
his negociation; but, during his abſence, the king had privately ma 
ried Elizabeth Woodville, daughter to Sir Philip Woedville, ut 
had eſpouſed the ducheſs of Bedford after the death of her hy 
band. Warwick was ſo much proveked at this, and ſome othe 
pieces of Edward's conduct, that he reſolved to depoſe him, an 
to replace Henry on the throne. With this view he left the kingdo 
having firſt drawn into his ſchemes the duke of Clarence, Edward! 
brother, who fled along with him, having found it impoſſible to eflet 
any thing in England. Having embarked for Calais, they ſeized upo 
ſome Flemiſh veſſels which they found lying along that coaſt, and wi 
theſe they entered one of the ports of France, where they forme 
an alliance with Margaret the exiled queen. They were furniſhed wi 
a fleet to recondu& them to England by Lewis, and took the opport 
nity, of Edward's being engaged in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection in th 
north, to croſs the channel. Having landed at Dartmouth with 
ſmall body of troops, they were joined by ſuch numbers, that in a fe 
days their army amounted to 60,006 men. This we 
a force which Edward could by no means oppoſe, an 
therefore was obliged to fly in his turn; which h 
could not accompliſh without great danger to himſelf. Having eſcape 
all hazards, however, he landed in the dominions of the duke of Bu 
_. gundy, with whom he had lately entered into an alliance, but met 
_ firſt with an inflifferent reception. „ 5 . 
In the mean time, Warwick having releaſed the old king Hen! 
from his confinement, had his title to the crown ſolemnly confirmed 
Parliament, while he himſelf was nicknamed the &i7g-maker, on Accoul 
of his verſatility and ſucceſs in accompliſhing theſe revolutions. Ii 
Yorkitts were now perſecuted in their turn, while the Lancaſtrians tn 
Returns and de. umphed; but their triumph was of ſhort duration. Kd 
leats all his ene. Ward, after an abſence of nine months, being furniſh 
a”: with a ſmall body of troops by the duke of Burgund] 
1 landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where, his force 
daily increaſing as he proceeded to London, he was ſoen in a condit 
to face his enemies. Warwick was diſconcerted by this ſudden 
| ſion, which appears to have been unexpected on his part; and his affal 
were almoſt totally ruined by the defection of the duke of Clarence. H 


Is obliged to fly 
the kingdom. 


had therefore no reſource but in an engagement, before the enen 


ſhould become too ſtrong to be reſiſted. His forces were already in 
ferior to thoſe of Edward, but he put great confidence in his own g 
neral - ſuip, probably knowing Edward te be interior to him in * þ 
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. By a miſtake of two parties of his own men, however, who fell | 1 
noully on each other inſtead of the enemy, the victory was wreſted e 
+ of his hands. He himſelf with his ſon were killed, and as Edward, "Few 
ording to cuſtom, ordered no quarter to be given, ten thouſand of Wet 
followers periſhed. 1 1 | Wt 
Immediately after this unfortunate engagement, queen Margaret ar- TORR 
red with her ſon from France, where the had been ſoliciting tupplics. 17 10 
n receiving the fatal news, her reſolution entirely failed her, and her Vs 
urs are ſaid, for the firſt time, to have manifeſted her giief. She Nil Ae 
ok refuge in the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampſhire ; but being ſtill en- Bath 
uraged by ſome of the nobility, the ventured to make another at- „„ | 
pt. In this ſhe was attended by her uſual bad fortune. Her army 1 
us defeated with the loſs of 3000 of her followers, the herſelf wich he FAST, 3 
n being taken priſoners. The young prince was put to death, and the i 
wen confined in the tower along with her miſerable 5 155 
band, who died in a few days. It was univerſally nab In king 1 
liev:d that he was murdered by the duke of Glouceſ. RT GE 1 
r though of this there was no direct evidence. Margaret was ran- 4 
imed by the king of France for 59,000 crowns ; after which, that mo- BR 
urch's generoſity ſeems to have been exhauſted, as he ſuffered her to 1 
erich a few years afterwards in a miſcrable condition. | | | 1508 g 
fdward having now no enemy to fear, proved a cruel and bloody ty- 1 
nt, as his conduct hitherto had promiſed. His defire of women ſeems l 
kewiſe to have been inſatiable, and his exceſſes in this and other Ele! 40 
eſyedts are ſaid to have brought him to bis end in , er Edward 1b. We 
| TY eh I ES 25 F nd of Edward IV. i 
e 42d year of his age, and 21ſt of his reiggg. 5 1 
By the premature death of this monarch, the kingdom was again l 
volved in confuſion. He had left two ſons and five daughters; but arg 
is eldeſt ſon Edward was only in his 13th, and his fecond ton Richard 1 5 1 
n his ninth year. It being neceſſary, therefore, that a protector ſhould . 1 
e appointed, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was choſen to this high ot- 1 
Ice, Having thus attained to the ſupreme power for the preſent time, 1 
e determined to perpetuate it by ſeizing the crown for himſelf. With 2208 
is view he firſt obtained poſſeſſion of the perſons . aha 
a . | 0s The throne uſaip- , 547 
the two young princes, whom he eonfined in the be py duke 1 
over, under pretence of ſecuring them from dan- of Glouceſter. 109 
ter; he then {pread reports againſt their legitimacy, | 088 
Ind having cut off tome of the nobleman whom he ſuſpected of being ER 
verſe to his deſigns, and gained over others, he openly aſſumed the OHM 
drereignty. J 8 „ - [0 
This uſurpation was quickly followed by the  _ i 
kath of the two princes, whom he cauſed to be 4 5 8 16408 
mothered in their bed with pillows; after which, he hrether 1 
dove to eſtablith himſelf on the throne, by courting 1 
repo alliances, and making large grants to the clergy. Such fla- — 11 
rant injullice and cruelty could not long be ſupported by any . 71:80 
arty. The duke of Buckingham, who had been very inſtrumental 1 
raiſing this tyrant to the throne, ſoon became his enemy, and enter- 1 
Unto a treaty with the exiled Henry, earl of Richmond, in whom N 
Uthe claims of the houſe of Lancaſter were now centered. He was 1 
ecended fiom John Beaufort, the eldeſt fon of the earl of Somerſet. 1 
Lie latter was the eldeſt ſon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Ca- 1 
Ame Swineford; but born in adultery, during the lifetime fa her ; [2208 
| | | | | OLMer' 1 1 


enn . 
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former. huſband. This blot, indeed, was removed afterwards, by 


by the Pope and Parliament, and the legitimacy of the children ce ord 
firmed as far as poſſible. The laſt lord John, duke of Somerſet, E of 
a daughter, Margaret, married to Edmund Tudor the fon of Hen Clare! 
the Vth's widow, by Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, whom (i the 3 
had cendeſcended to marry after the king's death. Edmund hay;n l and 
been created earl of Richmond, tranſmitted the claim to his ſon Hel de Pri 
ry, the preſent earl, whoſe right to the crown was evidently very ſlendei cheſe © 
As matters ſtood at preſent, however, he was the only perſon „dom 
could be ſet up in oppoſition to the uſurper. He had long lived he re 
_ exile in Britapny, and had been a particular object of jealouſy to Er, wer 
ward IV. This - monarch had often demanded-him by ambaſſagoilized, 
from the duke, and he had once delivered him up to them; but that 
penting of what he had done, cauſed him to be again taken out of the (hill rebel 
in which he was to be tranſported to England. To ſtrengthen his tit *19th 
a match was propoſed between him and the princeſs Elizabeth, elde tender 
daughter of Edward IV. to which the queen-dowager was prevail of! 
on to accede. At preſent, however, matters turned out moſt unfomi ed, t 
nately for the duke. Richard ſuſpecting his fidelity, ſert for hint face, 
court, but Buckingham, gueſling his intention, fled into Wales, we ing © 
| he raiſed a conſiderable army. Happening to be ſtopped by an id, ar 
undation of the Severn, his troops düperked themſelves, while e lie 
unfortunate commander, having taken refuge in the houſe of one bab 
his old ſervants, was by him betrayed into the hands of the tyra Prie 
who inſtantly put him to death. The earl of Richmond, in the me: uſe inſp 
time, having landed in England, was obliged to ſet fail again for Bien I 
tanny. Richard did not fail to demand him from the duke's miniſteſ the 
bur Henry, knowing how little confidence he ought to repoſe in th {the bo 
court, fled to France, and had juſt reached its confines when his purſue” next 
were at his heels. „ . „ Was. 
1 lonndch --- In a ſhort time Henry found means to zetrieve Re 
dy Heary, karl affairs, and ſet fail from Harfleur in Normandy vi e. 
A about 2000 attendants, In ſix days he landed . an 
7 Milford-haven in Wales, having met with no oppoliſ®® ho 
tion from Richard, who, not knowing where to expect the invaſo rebel 
bad taken poſt at Nottingham, which being a central place of H Aer 
kingdom, he could readily mareh to oppoſe an enemy 1n any quarte 1 by 
The forces of Henry augmenting daily, he met Richard at Boſzort * 
with an army of 6600 men. Richard had above double that numbefif en! 
but lord Stanley, whoſe life he had formerly attempted, command 7% mn 
co This nobleman took poſt with his divifion in ſuch a mam fer 
that he could at pleaſure join either party; and joining the troops wy 
Richmond in the heat of the engagement, gave a deciſive turn 10 vin 
fortune of the day. Richard perceiving the battle to be irretrievad C K 
loſt, drove furiouſſy up againſt his rival, whom he {aw at no great e 4 
tance, in hopes of deciding the fate of the kingdom by a fing!? comb T 2 
3 In this attempt he killed Henry's ſtandard-hearer, c N. 
and Killed. mounted another, and was within reach of Ricke w 
eee e bimſelf, wher Sir William Stanley breaking in wih WW. 65 
. troops, cverpewered and killed him. His body was found in the feld F, 
baitle, covered with dead enemies, and beſmeared with blood. all | | 
By this decitive victory, Henry remained undiſputed maſter of t Fg 
\ kingdom, and began to act accordingly. Two days aſter the battle Ivar 1 
Ne 7. . | . 


ge orders for the releaſe of the princeſs Elizabeth, and the confine- 
et of Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the late duke  _ 50 
"Clarence, whom Edward IV. had put te death. Hear) vn. war- 
we Zoth of October he was crowned king of Eng- e the daughter 
| OP TY Way T of Edward IV. 

un. and on the 18th of January 1 436 was married ang puts an end to 
m* dhe princeſs Elizabeth, thus putting an end for ever the civil conteſts. 
1. theſe civil conteſts which had ſo long deſolated the 

| ngdom. | 5 2 Tt OTE 0 J Ro pn s Dal ge 3 
q The reign of Henry VII. was difturbed by inſurrections, which, how- 
r Mer, were always happily ſuppreſſed. The people, never thoroughly 


ized, had now become ſo turbulent during a long courſe of civil 
ar, that no governor could rule, nor any king pleaſe them ; ſo that 


nie rebellion ſeemed only to be extinguiſhed, in order to be ſucceeded 
-\ Wh another. Of theſe there were two remarkable ones, in ſupport of two 
4. fieteoders to the throne ; one giving himſelf out to be the ſon of the 
nee of Clarence, and the other of Edward IV. We have already ob- 
ed, that klenry, on his firſt acceſſion to the throne, had ordered tais 


ace, whoſe title was the earl of Warwick, to be cloſely confined. 


eld, and ignorant even of the molt common affairs of 133 K 

k. He was perfonated, however, by one Lambert Sim. Tahmpertsimnel. 
e 2 baker's ſon, who had been trained for the purpoſe 5 
u prieſt named Robert Simon; but as the impoſture could not bear a 


re in Ireland. Henry, who ſuppoſed that the queen dowager, diſguſt- 


lat the ill treatment he gave her daughter whom he had married, was 


is was inſufficient to quell an inſurrection, where a pretence for rebel- 
n was only wanted. Simnel at laſt, being furniſhed by the ducheſs 


7 

1 horgundy with 2000 troops, commanded by one Martin Swart, a 
ed Nie and experienced officer, reſolved to invade England. His enter- 
pp, however, proved unſueceſs ful; lord Lincoln, who commanded 
ao rebel army, being killed, with 4000 of his troops; and Simnel, with 


ef l 5 tutor Simon, taken priſoners. Simon, being a prieſt, could not be 
ane ed by the civil law, and Henry diſdained to proceed to extremities 
von th ſuch a contemptible enemy as Simnel. He therefore made him a 


1 office he continued till his deatg. 
and K few years after this impoſture, the ducheſs of , ., . Sik 
urzundy cauſed a report te be ſpread that the duke an Perkin 
e ork, brother to Edward V. was ſtill alive; ang 
era found a young man capable of ſupporting the deceit. The perſon 
en for this purpoſe was one Oſbeck, or Warbeck. a converted Jew, 


m o had been in England during the time of Edward IV. His name 


beter; but, after the Flemith manner, it had been corrupted to 


ward IV. and his graceful air and courtly manners were capable of 


feld Wolng on every one, excepting ſuch as were conſcious af the de- 


il. Some, at that time, were of opinion that this young man was 


oft ally what he pretended to be, and that Richard III. inſtead of cauſing 


„two Princes to be murdered, had ſent them abroad privately where 
wh Trans and his brother now made his appearance to lay claim to 
OL. : | 3 ; Aa 


hing been always a priſoner, he was quite unacquainted with the 


ſe inſpection, it was thought proper that he ſhould make his firſt appear- 


the bottom of this impoſture, confined her for life in a menaſtery. 
lis next ſtep was to ſhew the earl of Warwiek to the people; but even 


ion in his kitchen, and afterwards advanced him to the rank of fal- 


wann, or Perkin. This youth had a firong ſimilarity of features to 
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accounted for his reſemblance to that monarch. Be this as it w 


Henry a rigid and 


ft . 


the crown. Others imagined, that Edward, among his many amor, 
adventures, had a correſpondence with Warbeck's wife, and from then 


however, Perkin, like >imnel, choſe Ireland for the ſcene of his firſt: 
tion. He was inſtantly joined by great numbers; but ſuch was the 
gilance of Henry, that the inſurrection was ſuppreſſed in its infan 
before any attempt of conſequence could be made. Perkin, therefqy 
finding that nothing could be done in England, retired into Scotla 
where he was well received by James IV. who gave him in maria 
Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, and a ng 
kinſwoman of his own; but found it impoſſible to ſerve him effectuil 
in his ſcheme of becoming king of England. From Scotland thereſe 
Perkin ſailed to Flanders, where he met with an indifferent receptie 
on which he returned to Cornwall, where the people had lately ri 


againſt the king, on account of a new tax levied upon them. Bei corre 
joined by about 3oco of theſe, he laid ſiege to Exeter; but on cell ch 


approach of Henry with a conſiderable army, his courage fai rent 
and he took ſhelter in a monaſtery. His wife fell into the hands of ho thu 
conqueror, who placed her near the perſon of the queen, with a ſuitalion of 


penſion, which ſhe enjoyed till her death. Perkin, being afterwaWſhnted t 


perſuaded to truſt himſelf in the king's hands, was obliged to ſigni Thus 


_ confeſſion of the whole impoſture, after which, though his life ne thi 


granted, he was detained in cuſtody, and guards ſet over him. Fady d 
theſe he found means to make his eſcape, and fled to a ſanctuary, vii Aion ir 
he was once more perſuaded to leave, and put himſelf into the han ſeeme 
of the king. His life was again ſpared, but he was now commit Mads of 
Priſoner to the tower. Even here he could not remain at quiet; bitvuari 
his intrigues now proved fatal not only to himſelf, but to the unf if tl 
tunate earl of Warwick; fer, having entered into a correſpondeſ ld ſ⸗ 


with that prince to make his eſcape along with him, they were bo es the 


condemned and executed. N 3 | | lice, 
The reign of Henry, in conſequence of the preſ The f. 
Fometimes Wh op» lent turbulence of the time, and the misfortunes cellive 
preſſive prince. had formerly undergone, was rigid and ſevere. Imbus 1 
I had always been parſimonious, but in the latter Paiduced 
of his reign became avaricious to un extreme degree, and oppreſſed Wh whic! 
People in a very arbitrary manner. Theſe oppreſſive ſchemes v4lMſitain t 
principally executed by two miniſters, whoſe names were Emplen ar, hoy 


Dudley. Both of them were lawyers, and uſually committed to pr\Wizht h. 


by indictment ſuch perſons as they intended to oppreſs; and it was e 
dom that a releaſe could be had without paying heavy fines, which tan, 
called mitigations or compoſitions ; but, by degrees, even the forms e 1c 
law were omitted, and they proceeded at once to confiſcate the effeWMerchan 
of theſe unhappy people, and depoſit the value in the royal trealv Wir ow 
In the year 1500, the king's eldeſt ſon Arthur was married to! praiſe 
Infanta Catherine of Spain, which alliance had been negociated tor Wis the 
leſs a ſpace of time than ſeven years; but the prince dying in à this 
months after marriage, the princeſs was obliged to eſpouſe his vouν)ton 
brother Henry; for which purpoſe, as the former marriage had Bo! be clared 
conſummated, a diſpenſation was procured ſrom the Pope. Henry hi brag, 
ſelf was exceedingly averſe to the match, and made all the oppoſitn por; 
it which a youth of twelve years of age is capable of doing ; but ot Ws w. 


e was determined on the match, it was at laſt concluded, to the very 


re 

en eat misfortune of the princeſs, as afterwards too plainly appeared. 
will At the acceſſion of Henry VII. the Engliſh nation __ 1 
certainly in a very barbarous ſtate. Whatever im- The Engliſh, na 


tion civilized by 


wrements might have been made in commerce or him. 


anufactures, it is certain there were none in the 
e firſt who civilized the Engliſh nation. From the time he aſcended 
e throne, he had two great points in view, the one to depreſs the 
bility and clergy, and the other to exalt and humanize the popu- 


ua e. In the feudal times, every nobleman was poſſeſſed of a certain 
elo der of vaſſals, over whom he had, by various methods, acquired 
vtioMinoſt an abſolute power; and therefore, on every ſlight occaſion, was 
ni y to revolt and draw theſe vaſſals into rebellion along with him. 


o correct this abuſe, Henry, in the firſt place. gave his barons a power 


N ) fell their eſtates, which before were unalienable ; and, in the next, to 
aleWrerent their giving liveries to many hundreds of their dependents 
Hao thus, like the ſoldiers of a ſtanding army were ready to join the 
taWicn of their lord) enacted a law, by which no liveries were to be 
wanted to any but menial ſervants, under ſevere penalties. _ 
on Thus the power of the nobles was effectually reduced; but when the 
: ne thing was attempted with the cletgy, the king found himſelf 
Froratly diſappointed. In his time ſuch numbers of criminals found pro- 
bi don in monaſteries, and other places appointed for religious worſhip, 
hau ſeemed to amount to little leſs than an abſolute toleration of all 


ids of vice. Henry uſed all his intereſt with the Pope to get theſe 


at if thieves and murderers, or robbers, regiſtered as ſanctuary men, 
= puld ſally out and commit freſh offences, and retreat again, in ſuch 
bo 


les they might be taken out of the ſanfuary, and delivered up to 
The fault of this monarch, as has already been mentioned, was his 


Imbus in his ſcheme of diſcovery. The fame narrowneſs of economy 
duced him to allow the duchy of Britanny to be conquered by France; 
which the French monarchy became a much more powerful rival to 
* VIWitain than otherwiſe it would have been. In this laſt piece of bad po- 


0 however, revenge for the injuries he had formerly ſuſtained there 
pril ght have ſome ſhare; and he afterwards made ſome compeulation 
vas Ir the loſs of South America, by encouraging Sebaſtian Cabot, a Ve- 
h we lan, to diſcover the northern continent. Notwithſtanding his ex- 
ms live love of money, this monarch alſo would ſometimes lend ſums to 
eftel erchants, in order to promote commercial ſchemes, when he knew that 
- ir own funds were inſufficient, and in this he is the more deſerving 


praiſe, that he did it without the view of | receiving any intereſt, He 
| the firſt who inſtituted any ſtanding military force in the kingdom; 
d this was at firſt only 50 archers to attend his own perſon at the co- 


* nation, who were at that time called Veomen of the Guard; and he 
8 1 clared the inſtitution to be perpetual, leaſt his ſubjects ſhould take 
Ju brage as if it implied a diſtruſt of them. He alſo built the firſt 


Ip of war, which colt 1 4,000 pounds, and was named the Great Harry. 
W was properly the beginning of the Engliſh navy, as before his 


n 
wy 


== =. 
* 


— 


umers of the people, and Henry is univerſally allowed to have been 


nduaries aboliſhed, but to no purpoſe. All he could procure was, 


keeffive love of money. By this he was prevented from aſſiſting Co- 
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avarice and extortion, had amaſſed the ſum of L. 1, Soo, cco, an ij 
diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, which bad ſo long diſturbed the py 
lic peace, being entirely buried in oblivion. Commerce and arts we 


| Nate, through the invention of printing, which had for near half a 


_ exerciſes, open and liberal in his air, and beloved by all his {ubjec 


| had that radical and incurable defect, called a bad heart, which no ed 


theſe were far from being cenfiſtent with ſtrict juſtice. Emplon 2 


Execution of Em 


| Jon and Dudley. * ry VII. had ſo grievouſly oppreſſed the peopl 


_ openly tried for executing the commands of their ſovereigns, they we 


Wars with France and Scotland, and likewiſe diſſipated all the irppi 
That could be obtained by fair means from his parliament, fou 


| king, therefore, finding the levying of benevolences attended with gr 
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time the kings of England were obliged to hire ſhips' from merch; 
when they wiſhed to engage in a naval war. 

Henry VII. dying in 1509, was ſueeeded by his ſon Henry VII 
Henry VIII. Who afcended the throneqwith almoſt every advantaget 
| could be wiſhed. His father, by a continued courſe 


menſe treaſure, more than was at that time poſſeſſed by all the oh 
kings of Europe. The kingdom was in perfect tranquillity, all 


making rapid advances, and learning was alſo in a very flouriſh 


tury been known and practiſed in England. The king himſelf wa 
ſcholar, his father having taken care to inſtru him in all the learnit 
of the times; ſo that, before the age of 18, he was an adept in ſchool 
vinity. He was beſides beautiful in his perſon, expert. in all pol 


All theſe advantages, however, ſeemed to be loft upon Henry. 


cation can conceal, nor any art remedy. In conſequence of this, he pro 
not only a tyrant, but a monſter, ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſto 
The firſt acts of his reign were agreeable to his ſubjects, though er 


Dudley, the lawyers, who, during the time of He 


e were publicly condemned and executed. A |: 
crime, however, was invented againſt them. As they could not 


accuſed of having. formed a conſpiracy to ſeize the adminiſtration | 
force; and on this very improbable and groundleſs accuſation we 
both put to death. | j 8 

Henry having ſoon waſted his treaſures, part of which were ſpent 


himſelf obliged to apply to his prime miniſter and favourite, Cardin 
Wolſey, to ſuggeſt a ſcheme by which he could. be furniſhed with me 
money. The firſt ſcheme ſupgeſted in contequen 


Exaction of money 


by benevolciites in. of this application, was that of a benevolence, wii ade] 
troduced. ſurely was a very improper name, as the men occ 
We ores thus extorted could not be obtained without brad; 
' greateſt complaints and murmurings, nor even without ſome oppolitihMoly 5 
in the levying of it Having begun with the clergy, from whom | loubt t 
exacted a conſiderable ſum, the miniſter next attempted the common Po W 
but they gave him only half the ſum he demanded ; nor would th nd du 
allow bim to ſpeak in the houſe in behalf of the demand he may gr: 
Oppoſition was made to this method of raiſing. money throughout 1p; tc 
kingdom, and, in ſome parts, inſurrections actually took place. 3 


als. 
at da 
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Klelf 


inconvenience, conceived ſome diſgnſt againſt Wolſey for adviſing hm! 
the ſcheme, the latter, toingratiate himſelf with his maſter, made him af 
ſent of a noble palace at Weſtminſter, called 7ork Place, aſſuring the kinſ 
that from the beginning he had deſigned it for his uſe. To have a f 
tence of amaſſing more wealth, the cardinal next undertook to #0 
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ner colleges at Oxford, and for this purpoſe, received every dax j; al 
h grants, not only from the king, but from the Pope. For this Wt 

vi dole, the latter imprudently gave him leave to ſuppreſs ſome mona- | 
et nes, and apply the revenues to the foundation of the colleges; but | 17350 
e vas a molt fatal precedent, to his own intereſt, as it taught the 32908 ] 
ai: to ſeize upon the monaſtic revenues whenever he ſtood in deed of WG: | 
we year 1527 was remarkable for the beginning of Henry's conteſt By Si 
puſh the Pope, an event which proved in the end I, 1 Pl 
AHF unſpeakable advantage to the whole kingdom. demo Eng 40 Fay 
ſry, as we have already obſerved, had been Ne 5 5 1 (i RPA 
1 carried when only 12 years of age, to Catherine 8 nels 
wall Infanta of Spain. The match was diſagreeable to Henry, and 1 
mi oper in itſelf, not only on account of the princeſs being fix years 1 
er than her huſband, but likewiſe as ſhe had been already married | 1 
pol bis brother Arthur. A diſpenſation indeed was eaſily procured from 17 0 
bie Pope ; but ſtill the match was diſapproved of by moſt people, and it is —_— 
3 ſible that Henry himſelf might have ſcruples about the lawfulneſs of | 1 ? 
» ed which might alſo be ſtrengthened as he arrived at the years of maturi- ets 
ror. After 13 years marriage, he began at laſt openly to deſire a diſſo- ' if orb 
ite on of it, to which the age of the queen, and decay of perſonal 1 N 


harms, might no doubt contribute equally with the religious ſcruples 


1 ey e 
ore mentioned, even excluſive of the love he had contracted for Anne | ' 3; 4880 


N a 


He allen, or Boleyn, one of the Queen's maids of henour. That he WET! 
eopl iht fatisfy his deſires by a marriage with this lady, the king applied 0 ;290 
fi i year to the Pope for a diſſolution of the bull given by his prede- 1 
aot NMeſor, granting the diſpenſation to marry his brother's widow. This, _ 
ve a moſt perplexing requiſition. His holineſs, on the one hand, dread- 1 
ion che emperor, who was nephew to queen Catherine, and who had "248088 
weft rely taken him priſoner; while, on the other hand, he was very un- 1 
ling to loſe the friendſhip of Henry, from whoſe kingdom his fi- | 4 
ent Nuces were in a great meaſure ſupplied. He determined tnerefore to 1 
ppi in out the affair as much as poſſible, by negociation, in hopes that We 
ſouſ e king's paſſion might ſubſide, and thus put an end to a dilemma ſo | 1 
din engerous and perplexing to himſelf. In this, however, he was much | 3 
ma ritaken: the king perſevered with unremitting ardour and obſtinacy; 1 
cn nd, having been taught ſchool divinity in his early years, was no leſs 1 
lich adept in diſputation than his holineſs himſelf. His arguments on Wen: 
nen l occaſion were backed by threats, that the people of England were 1 
ut ready but too well diſpoſed. to withdraw their allegiance from the 1 
ofiti "0 See; and that, if he continued to deny his requeſt, there was no N 
om eubt that they would readily follow the example of their monarch, 1 
men do would always deny obedience to a pontiff fo full of falſehood l 
A then duplicity ; however, he propoſed to his holineſs, that if he could 1 
made grant a bull for a divorce, he ſhould grant a diſpenſation for the _ = 
ut rs to have two wives at once. The Pope at laſt, overcome by his HY a 
4 ors Sxgernely, ſent his legate Campegio to open a court at 1 
ore adon, for trying the legitimacy of the ro | pk J 160 
nim als. This 3 trial Ae a; on 3 Toe o 2 og! + | 45908 
ap it day of May 1529, when both parties attended. 9 a $ 77 
ki be king anſwered to his name when called, but the „ TH 1 
en, inſtead of anſwering to the charge, left her place, and threw | 7 
4 Kel at the king's feet, Where, in a moſt affecting manner, we oy, | e 
f N . | | clne Hong 


422 ENGLAND. 


elared the authority of the court, putting herſelf under his proteg;, 
and appealing to the deeifion of their reſpective fathers, the kin, Wb AmPt! 
England and Spain, who were reckoned the wiſeſt princes of their um | priVAcC) 
and would never have projected an iniquitous marriage. In JM Such | 
prog ſhe ſaid, ſhe acquieſced, and would not ſubmit her cauſe er in 
e tried in a court where her enemies had ſuch influence, and where, enten. 
conſequence, ſhe could expect no jufi deciſion. All this was heard us on 
Henry without emotion. The queen was called again in court; ain, 4 
on her not appearing, was declared contumacious, and the trial pte l. E 
ceeded in her abſence, The buſineſs went on exactly as the king de. and « 
red; but when it was nearly decided, the legate, on ſome very fm et chre 

| lous pretences, prorogued the court, and at laſt transferred the cal urch ot 
entirely to Rome. OT | = en not 
By this proceeding Henry was greatly chagrined, and till more Md of 1 
by finding Wolſey inclined to ſtand neuter, whom he expected to fu ally at 
a warm advocate wn cauſe. : This ended in the diſgrace and ruin pp 
; 3 Z e cardinal, whom the king firſt deprived of all h bY 

ye Hg death employments, and then e to retire fu all t 

| x Vork-Place palace, and ſeized on his goods, co hren 
pleting all by a charge of high treaſon. Wolſey at firſt refuſed to a] ole int 
ſwer the ſummons, on account of his being a cardinal, but was MW" 
length perſuaded. He then ſet out for London, but was taken ill, ani who! 
died by the way. The wealth of this prelate is ſaid to have been i med 
menſe. The inventory of his goods, taken at his departure from Vor. thro 
Place palace, exceeds all eredibility. Of fine Holland alone, theriiiſ* moné 
were found 1000 pieces; the walls of his palace were covered vi molt 
gold and ſilver; he had a cupboard of plate of maſly gold; and all - 5 

Br FI 


reſt of his riches and furniture were in proportion. 8 

On the death of e Wolſey, Cranmer ſucceeded in the king [6 in m 

Rl £2 favour, by whoſe advice Henry had the legal 
2 p< 4 of his marriage debated in all the N pvyreſſi 
procure a diſſolution Europe; and the votes were obtained in his {a on- 
of his marriage. vour by dint of money. An aceount of his diſbur{qſ<2unts 
1 ments on this occaſion has even reached the preſuſ d mar 
times. To a ſubdeacon he gave a crown, to a deacon two crowns, auen 
fo in proportion to the reſt. Thus fortified by the opinion of the uni the PC 
verſities, and even by that of the Jewiſh Rabbies, for them alſo he ha the hi 
conſulted, Henry began to think he might ſafely oppoſe the Pope hin? and 
ſelf; and from this moment ſeems to have devoted the clergy to de al fur 
ſtruction. He began his attack upon them by reviving an old law, b zurenc 
which all thoſe who had ſubmitted to the authority of the Pope's En \ 
gate were condemned to ſevere penalties ; and ſo vehemently was tie me 
now enforced, that they were obliged to pay a fine of L. 118,000, lp + 
order to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute. He next extorted from thenſ*<<5 
a confeſſion, that the King, and not the Pope, was the ſupreme head" Ken i 
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the church and clergy of England. An act was ſoon after pallet ms 5 
againſt levying the firſt fruits, or a year's rent, of all the biſhoprics tha : V 
1 1 1 fell vacant. After this the king married Anne Bo _ 
=>» nne leyn; and, ſhe proving with child ſoon after, he pul = 


licly owned for his wife, and paſſed with her throvg! 


London in the moſt magnificent manner. The ſtreets were Qrewed witli © du: 


flowers, the walls of the houſes hung with tapeſtry, and an univerſa E 
joy ſeemed to be diffuſed among che people. The ee of 
$9 1 ö oP. ane oaths 
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dberine, finding all farther oppoſition on her part to be vain, retired 
Ampthill, near Dunſtable, where ſhe continued the reſt of her days 
privacy and peace. | 


och atrocious proceedings could not be paſſed ER 
, in filence by the pontiff. He inſtantly paſſed The Pope fulmi- 
ſentence, declaring queen Catherine to be the fures 1 rr 
. doaly lawful wife ; requiring him to take her in . 
n, and denouncing his cenſures in cafe of re- 


Aal. Henry, on the other hand, violent and impetuous in his tem- 


y rand conſcions that his ſubjects were entirely at his devotion, ſet 
e threats at defiance, and determined to ſeparate entirely from the 
zu nch of Rome. To this indeed the body of the people ſeem to have 


en not at all averſe. In 1534, therefore, Henry was declared ſupreme 
ad of the church by parliament, and the authority of the Pope wag 


% tally aboliſhed in England. All tributes formerly paid to the Holy 
n Wi: vere declared to be illegal; and the king was declared to be en- 
u ed with the collation of all ecclefiaſtical benefices. The nation came 


to all theſe meaſures with great joy, and took what was called e oath 


ole intereſt connected them immediately with Rome. On theſe Henry 
errmined to execute his utmoſt vengeance ; and the monks according- 
ho had ſhewn the greateſt oppolition to the king's ſupremacy, were 
med to be the firſt ſufferers. Commiſſioners were 


| ' xt ' 0 — a 

ron through all the counties of England to inſpect Pat. eng houſes 
1 2 . . | pprexed. 

tel e monaſteries ; and they are ſaid to have diſcovered 


e moſt ſcandalous diſorders. Their report excited a general horror 
anſt theſe religious houſes 3 on which account the king in 1536 ſup- 
reſſed the leſſer monaſteries throughout the kingdom, amounting to 


ing WW in number; ſeizing for his own uſe their revenues, amounting to 
val o pounds, and their plate to about 100,000 pounds more. The 
es iprefiion of the greater monaſteries followed in 1538 ; and the better 
s {WW reconcile the people to this total overthrow of the religious houſes, 


hure eounts were publiſhed of the ſcandalous lives led by their inhabitants, 
Id many relics and other objects of ſuperſtitious ve- 
and ration were brought forth, and ſhewn with deriſion 
un the populace. Among theſe ſome were ridiculous 
the higheſt degree, while others indicated the moſt abominable kna- 
ty and baſeneſs of mind, in thoſe who at that time aſſumed the ſacer- 
o al function. Among the former we may reckon the parings of St 
arence's toes, two or three heads of St Urſula, and the girdle of the 
fn Mary, ſhewn in eleven different places; and among the latter 


Infamous 1mpoſ- 
tures diſcovered. 


s tui e mechanical devices, by which the people were ſhamefully impaled 


0, en. A miraculous crucifix, called the Ryood of Grace, which moved 
then eyes, lips, and head of the image on the approach of its votaries, was 
ad ken in ſight of the populace by the biſhop of Rocheſter, and the 
Ms and wheels by which the motions were performed expoſed to 
; ta bie view. Another contrivance was, if poſſible, {till more infamous. 
e 50% Phial had been ſhewn for ſeveral ages, filled, as was pretended, with 
pub blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem. Inſtead of this the monks 


rouge rcerned in the cheat filled the phial from time to time with the blood 


wi duck. The phial itſelf was formed of glaſs, very thick and opaque 
verlah ene ſid e, but thin and tranſparent on the other. If any perſon ap- 


quee! dached whom the inonks wiſhed to plunder, he was ſhewn the dark 
eine © the phial, and his not being able to perceive the ſacred hood was 


align 


= 


ſupremacy 5 and none ſeemed to repine at the change, except thoſe. 
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till the monks thought proper to turn the phial, and oblige him with 
Shame ful d eſtruc- 


| the only ſeminaries of learning, and there all the valuable remains! 
the ancient libraries vere to be found. No donbt a vaſt number 
monkiſh legends and reveries were to be met with in theſe places alf 


ration upon Lelland's Journal, in 1549: © Covetouſneſs, ſays h 


' ſpace of more than ten years; and yet he hath ſtore enough for 
many more years to come. I judge this to be true, and utter it wi 


— N ä ED — 
eden ͤ r 


abbots, who enjoyed a feat in parliament ; ninety colleges were den 
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a ſign that he had committed ſome deadly fin, which could not bet 
piated but by proper gifts to the church. The poor ſinner, alarmed | 
this dreadful intelligence, was generally glad to part with his mone 


ſight of the blood. 7 e OD 

The detection of ſuch ſcandalous impoſitions and ſuperſtito 

| raiſed a juſt and general indignation througha! 

tion of uſeful li- the kingdom ; but in ſome inſtances the rage of rt 

terature. formation was carried too far. In the barharg 
| ages, the monaſteries and religious houſes had bet 


but on the deſtruction of the monaſteries, an indiſcriminate defirugidie nobil 


of books allo took place. Many of thoſe which had eſcaped the ravages Wt of t! 


the Danes were now deſtroyed, with more than Gothic barbarit 
The ravages were pathetically lamented by John Bale, in his Dec 


was at that time ſo buſy about private commodity, that the pub 
wealth in that moſt neceſſary reſpe& was not any where regarded, 


number of them which purchaſed thoſe ſuperſtitious manſions, reſernMmhin 


of the library books, ſome to ſerve their jacks, ſome to ſcour their cat 
dleſticks, and ſome to clean their boots; ſome they ſold to the groc 
and ſoap-ſeller, and ſome they ſent over fea to the bookbinders, not 
ſmall numbers, but in whole ſhips full; yea, the univerſities of this real; own, 


are not clear of ſo deteſtable a ſact. I know a merchant that bought ed e: 
contents of two noble libraries for 40 ſhillings price; a ſhame it is tol 


ſpoken : This tuff he hath employed inſtead of grey paper, for tl 


heavineſs, that neither the Britons under the Romans and Saxons, nWmmitt 


yet the Engliſh people under the Danes and Normans, bad ever fu it w. 
deſtruction of their learned monuments as we have ſeen in our time 


At this time there were ſuppreſſed 645 monaſteries, of which 28 hWiiticles t 


liſhed in the ſeveral counties; 2374 chantries and free chapels ; al 
110 hoſpitals. The whole revenues of the eſtabliſhments amount 
to L.161,cco; and theſe were immediately ſeized for the king s u 


cles 


hich in 


as well as the riches they immediately poſſeſſed, which in ſome cage real] 
amounted to an immenſe ſum. The ſhrine of the celebrated Thom good 
a Becket, which till now had been held in the greateft venerat hrt, 
was broken down, and entirely deſpoiled of its ornaments. Rid, 
gold with which it was covered filled two large cheſts, which e bens 
ſtrong men could ſcarce carry out of the chur enn. cles, 
. The news of theſe proceedings were received at RoW fed. 
| . with the utmoſt horror and indignation. The wary tus bo 
1 novations in religion had no doubt been receive umed 
3 England the more favourably, on account of the gr0Vliſmplit 
daily gained by the doctrines of Luther, which began to be proÞ2 racks 
ted in 1517. TIt was not, however, any inclination to favour theſe 0M pull 
trines which induced Henry to act as he did; on the contrary, he pe Ms he 
cuted with the utmoſt violence thoſe who followed the opinions 0! oli a. 
8 EN The grand article of the king's faith at this time! 6h 
No 7. | | | | 5 820 WW wi 


Vo. 


« own ſupremacy ; and for denying or ſpeaking ambiguouſly on 
js point, he had in 2535, condemned Bithop Fiſher to death. This 
bs ſuch an aggravation to his crimes, that libels were publiſhed all 
ver Italy, in which the king of England was compared to Nero, Cali- 
 Domitian, and the worlt tyrants of antiquity, while the Pope 
beatened him with his urmoſt vengeance. Henry, however, now ſet 
;nought all theſe fulminations, and behaved in ſuch an haughty and 
pperious manner, that he was at laſt cited to appear at Rome, within 
days, with all his adherents, to anſwer for their crimes. In caſe of 
ure they were excommunicated ;- the king was deprived of his 
um; the kingdom ſubjected to an interdict; his iſſue by Anne Bo- 
m declared illegitimate ; all the leagues. which any Catholic princes 
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ad made with him were diſſolved; the kingdom given to any invader "apa 
e nobility commanded to take up arms againſt their ſovereign ; the e 
of the ſubjects looſed from their allegiance; their commerce cut off | e 
ih foreign ſtates; and it was declared lawful for any perſon to ſeize 10 
tir property, and make ſlaves of their perſons. „„ 4 
Theſe terrible anathemas, however, which a century before would have 1 
ade the greateſt monarch in Chriſtendom tremble, had now loſt their Woes! 
ſet. Henry bad long denied the ſupremacy of the Pope, and appealed 1 
bmbim to a general council, and now when a general council was called 5 | op f 
Mantua, he refuſed to be ſubject to it, becauſe it was called by the Pope. EE 
ktook upon himſelf the taſk of modelling the religion of the nation, and Fg 
ited on an abſolute uniformity of opinions among the people, though 1 
own, which were now to be the infallible ſtandard of orthodoxy, 1 
ned every moment. In 15 30, a committee of ten _ F809 

eee to 3 e e for Ne- eee K dl 
Eo, 3 LINE tablith an uniformi- 5 
| faith of the nation, and to communicate them to ty in religion. nw 
rlament, - that the people might atcerwards be 8 1 
bliged to believe them Such was the diverſity of opinions in this 4 
mmittee that they could come to no concluſion; for which rea- 1 
wit was propoſed by the duke of Norfolk to draw up only fix ar- We 
cles, and that a new committee be appointed to frame them. Of theſe 1 
ticles the principal was that of tranſubſtantiation, a doctrine which no | +701 
on of common ſenſe could believe, but which the king choſe to reſt his 0 


modoxy upon; and ſuch were the penalties by which the law of the fix _ mw. 
| cles was enforced, that the Proteſtants termed it the Blosdy Bill, for We . 
lich indeed they had too good reaſon. The denial of the doctrine of 0 


e real preſence ſubjected the party to death by fire, as well as forſeiture . 1 
goods; and even the privilege of abjuration was denied the unhappxp - 131 
Wprit, an unheard of cruelty, unknown even in the Inquuition. _.” 
* cruelties were committed on ſuch unhappy 3 1 N 
mA 1 2 | | perlec! 1 

ns as became obnoxious to the laws of the fix proteſtants and Pa- = 


cles, and as the king's ſupremacy was one of them, _ pills without mercy "- 


alfected equally both Proteſtants and Papiſts. | 9 N 
bus both parties ſuttered under this tyrannical monſter, who was not 5 pk 
lamed to become the executioner of his own cruel orders. This was 1 
mplited in the caſe of a young woman, named Anne Aſcue, whom 160 
racked with his own hands, imagining that the executioners did 1 
pull the cords hard enough. In his domeſtic con- 2 _ 
Ms he behaved like a fury, or madman, rather 2 Fc ng 58 
zu monarch, or rational creature. We have gy, family. = — 1 
keady ſeen, that his impatience to get rid of his 419 
n wife, in order to many a ſecond, had occaſioned his quarrel with the 1 


er. IL ; Hhh Pope. 


| 426 EN 6 LAN p. 


. 2 ; 
Pope. In a ſhort time he alſo became weary of his beloved Anne e { 
leyn; and, on very flight pretences, condemned her to be bee, MM" m_ 
putting to death alſo ſome of her neareit relations. Thus freed fro ad . 
ſecond wife, he quickly married a third, Jane Seymour, the daugpbt ng 7 
of a gentleman of family and fortune. During the ſhort time that heb 
lived, this lady ſeems to have been agreeable to him, but ſhe died 0 
child bed of a ſon, Edward, who was afterwards king. His fon * 
ä wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves; but with her he vas 3 
| ceſſively diſpleaſed at firſt fight, ſwearing that ſhe was a great Flany 7 1 
Mare, and afterwards expreſſed ſome doubts of her having been 2 =P , 
gin, when ſhe came into his poſſeſſion. From her therefore he was 1 F 
vorced in a very ſhort time; but gave her liberty to reſide in Engla by g 
allowing for her ſupport a penſion of L. 2000 a- year. He then mami 
Lady Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whom he { Co 


after beheaded for ante-nuptial incontinency. On this occalion a 0 
rious law was enacted, by which it was declared high treaſon 
any woman to marry the king, pretending to be a virgin when ſhe 
Not. This excited the mirth of the people, who toretold that 
king's next wife muſt be a widow, which accordingly happened. | 
ſixth and laſt wife was a widow lady, named Catherine Par, and in! 
poſſeſſion he died, though ſhe herlelf narrowly eſcaped death, on 
count of her differing with the king on religious points. The deat 
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1 Henry himſelf. however, freed her, as well as the nation at large, fr ohh 
1 farther oppreſſion and tyranny. The laſt inſtances of the king's cru 1 * 
19 ; and injuſtice were his proceedings againſt the duke of Norfolk and *y 1 
3 * | pe . 9 
1 fon, the earl of Surrey. The former had ſerved the king with mn | Iles 
| e NEW and the latter was a young man of great accompll.n: th 
We The duke ofN ofolk. ments; but no ſecurity could be | found againil or, M 
— and earl of Surrey. violent and arbitrary temper of Henry, Surrey being 
wn dropped ſome expreſſions of reſentment againit uchi, 
423 king's miniſters, who had deprived him of the government of Bolog er, wt 
„ and the whole family had become obnoxious, on account of the Pa 
1 queen. Orders were therefore given to arreſt both the father and ally 
1 jon, who were accordingly both confined in the tower on the ſame e virtt 
bt Among the number of Surrey's accuſers was his own fiſter, the WW... of 
1 | dle ene of Richmond, and his moſt intimate friend, Sir Rich tere d 
1 Southwell. The latter charged him with infidelity to the king. Wever 
1 rey deuied the charge, and offered, according to the cuſtom of of f 
+. times, to prove his innocence by ſingle combat. This favour, hd fry t. 
. ever, was denied him; an attainder was paſſed againſt him, and Edwa 
ok was executed accordingly at Tower-hill. The like fate was determi! a 
1 for the duke of Norfolk; but he was ſaved by the death of the on 
N which happened the very night before that appointed for his , age 
1 erecu tion. 3 = id to t 
ns! Henry VIII. died on the 14th of January 1547, and was fuccc* 8. lady 
4 Edward VI. by his fon Edward VI. then only in the bine "ay alaCtic 
ww his age. As the regency now favoured the Prot. he | 
it |: religion, every thing went on profperouſly for the Reformation. "I 
'Y the difprace of the Proteſtants, however, it mult be related, that It du 
| 4 9 no ſooner became the prevailing party, than they began to. exercile ud or 
ö „ 1 1 „  J1ame cruelties againſt the Papiſts which they th loneg 
22. Tye Rs 409 Ferie ſelves had formerly ſuffered. A ſecond deltrua ig. he 
. — ReRE nes) literary works now took place, in attempting © 
th if b : | ; 1 
A ; 
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ate the ſuperſtitions legends of Popery. Many books of aſtronomy. 
d mathematics were burnt, on a ſuppoſition that they contained magic 
ad necromancy ; while others ſhared a ſimilar fate, on account of their 


» ng claſped with ſilver. The king, who was bred up in the princi- 

ou; of the Proteſtant religion, diſcovered great ſweetneſs of temper, 

at many amiable virtues. Though urged on by his tutors to light 

ed e fames of perſecution againſt all who differed from _ 5 
ou 2 newly eſtabliſhed church, he ſhewed an extreme 4 pgs of ths 

” ; Uactance at uſing any violence on that account. Arch- 6 

an 


ſhop Cranmer, however, who had now the chief management of re» 
vious matters, was of a contrary opinion, ſo that the king was 'oblis 


a to ügn ſome warrants for executions which he would of himſelf 
glace declined. One of theſe was a woman, named Joan Boucher, 
5 mmonly called Foan of Kent. She maintained a metaphyſical ſenti- 
2 


ent concerning the perſon of Chriſt, for which ſhe was condemned to 


* bornt. Edward at firſt refuſed to ſign the death warrant ; but at 
. it, overcome by the importunities of Cranmer, reluctantly complied, 
en | 


teſting at the time, that if he did wrong, the ſin thould be on the 
ad of theſe who adviſed him. All expectations from him, however, 


* Northumberland, a nobleman of unbounded ambition, and who 
"3 (hed to engroſs the ſovereign power to himſelf. For FRE rage 
a purpoſe he repreſented to the king, that his . 


ters, Mary and Elizabeth, had been both decla- 


del ( legitimate by parliament, and conſequently were incapacitated 
11 om the ſucceſſion, though appointed by his father's will; that his 


archioneſs of Dorſet, eldelt daughter of the French queen, Henry's 
ler, who had married the earl of Suffolk after her firſt huſband's death. 
be next heir to the marchioneſs was Lady Jane Grey, a perſon uni- 
tally eſteemed, both on account of the charms of her perſon, and 


ich ews of his miniſter, agreed to have the ſucceſſion debated in council, 
lere Northumberland hoped eaſily to accomplith bis end. In this, 
4 of Wever, he was deceived ; the judges appointed to draw up the pa- 


it of ſucceſſion ſtrongly objected to it, and it was at laſt jound ne- 
llary to grant them che king's pardon for what they ſhould draw up. 


aconiumption, under which he had long Jaboure 
BY th the 5th of July 1553, in the T6th year of 
Lage, and Ich of his reign. After his death very little regard was 
ud to the patent made out in favour of Lady Jane Grey. This ami- 
ie lady was in a great meaſure ignorant of the _ 
1 pion, and it was with the utmoit 5 3 erred on Lady 
e ſuffered herſelf to be ſaluted queen of Eng ſane Grey, who is 
bat Indeed her new dignity was but of very obliged to reffgn it. 


Death of Edward. 


The ſovereignty 


cle n duration. Mary very ſoon appeared at the 
ev th 7 of 45,000 men, to aflert her right to the throne, and Lady Jane 
0d; zued her ſovereignty ten days after ſhe had accepted of it. The 


a, however, proved fatal to all parties concerned; the duke attempt- 
tif | e - 27S e I 
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re ſoon blaſted, by his viſible decline of health. Cabals were formed 
uſual among the courtiers. The duke of Somerſet, who had enjoy- 
| the prote&torſhip at the king's acceſſion, was ſuperſeded by the duke 


at, Mary queen of Scotland, was not only excluded by the will, bat 
being an alien; of conſequence the ſucceſſion now devolved on the 


e virtues of her mind. The king, accuſtomed to ſubmit to the 


Edward did not long ſurvive this ſettlement of the crown. He died 
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| n 
ed to quit the kingdom, but was prevented from doing fo, and % 
after condemned _ * 20 Sentence was alſo pronounced agan 
28 ä Lady Jane Grey and her huſband, Lord Guild welt it 
rug 8 F 5 but without any intention, as was ſaid, of puting 
ee ESIIE in execution. The jealouſy of this inhuman pf my. 
. | ceſs, however, did not let them long eſcape, boil addr 
being put to death in a ſhort time after, without any freſh crime allpcnſa 
ged againſt them. The youth, beauty, and innocence of the pariiſicien 
made the miniſtry apprehenſive of an inſurrection at the time of Ne tha 
execution ; for which reaſon they were both privately beheaded withi 
the verge of the Tower. | N . 
The new queen, whoſe title had been ſo zealouſly ſupported by ing Hir 
| | people, ſeemed to inherit all the bad qualities of hy 
father. Bigotted to the Catholic religion, ; ane 
| raiſed a cruel perſecution againſt the Proteſtani and 
and married Philip LI. of Spain, another bloody and narrow. minde Me gre? 
bigot like herſelf, With him ſhe would have gladly ſhared the ſo em th 
reignty, if her own ſubjects would have allowed her ſo to do. As f iance t 
Philip himſelf, the attaining of the OT of England ſeemed 1 
have been his only inducement to the match ; and when he found forts © 
could not be obtained, he treated his wife with the utmoſt indifferen et an 
and neglect. Mary, chagrined at his behaviour, wreaked her veng{ticien 
ance on her Proteſtant ſubjects, of whom 277 were burnt durinfiſger ! 
the ſhort time of her reign. Among theſe were Archbiſhop Cranme 
five clergymen of the epiſcopal order, 2t of inferior rank, eight |; 
gentlemen, 84 tradeſmen, 100 huſbandmen, 55 women, and four eb 


Mary an inhuman 
& bloody princeſs. 


wperie 
id an 


dren. "Theſe executions at laſt became ſo frequent, that the magiſttat n boar 
_ refuſed any longer to grant warrants for them. They had an effe e reac 
quite contrary to what what was intended; for inſtead of extirpatiniſſolt re 
the Proteſtant religion, they in a manner extirpated Popery. In i õl 
former reign, when the Proteſtant religion was ſupported by perſeꝗ en 
cution, the people pretended conformity through fear, but, towards ilii&Þvully 
latter end of Mary's reign, they were almoſt all become Proteſtaſ ard 
through choice. Had the reign of Mary continued longer, theretoniſſance. 


mall v. 
To e 
had on 
ferior 
marine 
Mards, 


Imall | 


it is probable that ſhe could not have maintained herſelf on the thiol 
without allowing liberty of conſcience. Happily for the nation, ho 
ever, her reign, was of no long continuance. She died in the year 15 
after a reign of ſomewhat more than five years and four months. Ti 
only remarkable tranſaction of her reign with reſpect to the honour 
external proſperity of the nation, was the loſs of Calais, which tl 
Engliſh had been in poſſeſſion of for upwards of 200 years. This ha 
pened but a ſhort time before the queen's death: and with this ſhe 1 
ſo mach affected, that ſhe was heard to ſay, that the name of CalMWuoren 
would be found engraven on her heart after ſhe was dead. 

On the death of Mary, her ſiſter Elizabeth ſucceed gghſyorld | 
without oppoſition. It is univerſally allowed that! the co 
great qualities were obſcured by immeaſurable ambiti 
and violence of temper, which ſometimes hurried her into the molt unvwaenous 
rantable actions. She had diſcernment ſufficient, however, to make cho et thei 
ot proper miniſters, ſo that, during her reign, the power and national gl mir, 
of England roſe to a much higher pitch than ever. The moſt rem tte du 
able tranſactions during the firtt years of her reign, were thoſe win 21 

| | EZ ; bY 


She is ſucceeded 
by Elizabeth. 
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to Scotland, and which have already been related in the hiſtory of 
country. After the execution of the unfortunate Mary, {he found 


* f involved in a very dangerous war with Philip 

N elf in | ngerous war w ; 25 
1 Spain, who from a lover had become her inveterate of etl Phi- 
pn my, After the death of her ſiſter Mary, he made 


; 2ddreſſes to Elizabeth, and would no doubt eaſily have procured a 


- ſpenfation from his holineſs for marrying her. But Elizabeth was 

1rWficient miſtreſs of diſſimulation to keep him at a diſtance, at the ſame 

tel e that ſhe managed the French court ſo artfully, that they allowed 
to uſe the unfortunate queen of Scotland as ſhe pleaſed, and at laſt 


murder her, without ſhewing any reſentment. Philip at laſt percei- 
ng himſelf to be the dupe of Elizabeth's artifice, reſolved to invade 
gland with ſuch a mighty armament as ſhe ſhould not be able to re- 
i and on this he expended the vaſt treaſures which the mines of Mex- 
and Peru had put him in poſſeſſion of. To give 


te greater efficacy to his deſign, he procured a bull Account of the 


Invincible Arma- 


ſor em the Pope, abſolving the Engliſh from their alle- a. 

ac (Whance to their ſovereign, but this was ſomewhat too 1 5 
ed te; the proteſtants were by far the . molt powerful party, and all the 
d forts of their antagoniſts could have availed but very little. The vaſt 


eren et and army which he had provided, nevertheleſs, ſeemed abundantly 
fcient to anſwer the purpoſe. The fleet conſiſted of 130 veſſels, of a 


anded by the marquis of Santa Croce, a fea officer of great valour and 


me 

t E perience. The land forces were commanded by the duke of Parma, 
chi d amounted to 54,000 men. Twenty thouſand of theſe were put 
trat board the fleet, and 34,000 more aſſembled in the Netherlands, to 
effele ready for embarkation as ſoon as the reſt landed in England. The 
patiniſ&uolt renowned of the princes and nobility of Italy and Spain were am- 


ns entertained of the ſucceſs of the armament, that it was oſtenta- 
ds M ouſly called the Invincille Armada. Beſides the land forces it had on 
ward 8400 mariners, 2000 galley-ſlaves, and 2630 great pieces of ord- 
mee. It was victualled for ſix months, and was attended by 20 
tho mall veſſels, called Caravals, each having 10 flaves, and ſix oars. 

To oppoſe this formidable armament, the Engliſh 
had only about 30 fhips of war, and theſe greatly in- 
ferior in ſize to their antagoniſts. The {kill of the 


; — | i deſtroyed b. 
cur Inariners was greatly ſuperior to that of the Spa- 4 


te mpeſts. 


-h t rards, and the ſhips themſelves, by reaſon of their 5 
is hafhWinall bulk, were more manageable and fit for action. Lord Howard 

ne Wet Eflingham, as lord high admiral of England, took upon him the 
Cal bpreme command of the army; and he had under him the captains 


he command of the lord Seymour, to intercept the duke of Parma. 


unwi eerous manner, the Spaniards ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by the death 


chähe their admiral the marquis de Santa Croce, and likewiſe their vice- 
admiral Paliano, in conſequence of which, the command devolved on 
emu te duke de Medina Sidonia, a man utterly inexperienced in naval af- 


fürs. This was quickly followed by another. The fleet was attacked 


which 
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uger ſize than any that had been ſeen in Europe before, and was com- 


itious of ſharing in the honour of the enterpriſe; and fo little doubt 


It is defeated by 
the Engliſh, and 


Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen in the 
vorld; while a ſquadron of 40 ſmall veſſels lay off Dunkirk, under 


bit While the Engliſh thus prepared to reſiſt the enemy in the moſt vi- 


72 tempeſt the day after they ſet fail from the port of Liſbon, br 
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that the Armada had ſuffered by a ſtorm, and that moſt of the marine 


wind not allowing them to return the way they came. In this the 


tered by a ſtorm. Seventeen of their ſhips, having on board 5000 men 
Were afterwards caſt away on the Weſtern Iſlands, and the coaſt of Ire 


heir, che king of Scotland. In a ſhort time after, her voice fa: cj 
l | * 


— N & 
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which ſome of the ſmalleſt of their veſſels were ſank, and the reſt py 
back into that port. On putting to ſea a ſecond time, they were de 
ceived by a fiſherman, whom they happened to take, and who intormet 
them that the Engliſh fleet had retired into their harbours, on hearin 
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were diſcharged. On this the duke reſolved to fail to Plymouth, an 
burn the ſhipping there, before he proceeded to the Netherlands to tal 
in the reſt of the forces. In his way, however, he was met by lord E 
tingham, who, notwithſtanding his inferiority in force, attacked then 
with great advantage, took or deſtroyed 12 of their ſhips, and put th 
whole to flight. 11 he Spaniards now determined to abandon their e 
terpriſe, and fail back to their own country round the Orkneys, th 


were attended wich the moſt miſerable ſucceſs. The Engliſh fleet pu 
ſued them as far as Flamborough-head, where they were again hat 


land. The duke himſelf ſuffered in the common calamity ; and wid 
200 of his followers was obliged to take up his reſidence in Fair Ile, be 
tween Shetland and Orkney, as has been related in the hiſtory of Scot 
land. Only 53 ſhips out of the whole Armada had the good fortune ti 
get back to Spain; and theſe were in a wretched condition, and th 
people whom they carried on board in ſuch a ſtate of deſpondeney, tha 
their accounts ſerved to deter their countrymen from ever thinking o 
aninvalion of England for the future. To 
The misfortunes of the Spaniards inſpired the Engliſſi with courage 
They became in their turn the aggreffors, and gained many and great 
advantages. From this time the Engliſh navy began to take the lea 
among the European nations, and to be looked upon as irreſiſtible. In 
deed it may juſtly be queſtioned whether ſuch a number of great nara 
captains were ever produced at one time by the nation as exiſted in it 
at preſent. . Among theſe we may reckon Drake, Raleigh, Howard 
Cavendiſh. Hawkins, &c. whoſe names will be tranſmitted with reſpec 
to the lateſt poſterity. 5 . 
Enaabeck dies Elizabeth continued to enjoy the throne of England 
. till the year 1603 ; but the end of her life was very mi 
I ſerable. She had cauſed the earl of Eſſex to be putts 
death; and though the execution could not be ſaid to be altogethe 
unjuſt, it proved a ſource of the mot deſperate grief to the queen. Tlis 
nobleman had been her great favourite, if not her lover, and aſter his 
death her affection returned when too late to the moſt violent degree 
and ſhe gave herſelFentirely up to defpair. She now refuſed all kind 
of ſuſtenance, and continued filent and gloomy, except when {he gave 
vent to the anguiſh of her mind by ſighs and groans. She lay for tel 
days and ten nights on the carpet, leaning on cuſhions which her maids 
brought to her. Feeling a perpetual heat in her ſtomach, ſhe drank in- 
ceſſantly, but refuſed every advice of her phyſicians. At laſt, as herend 
vilibly approached, Cecil the treaſurer, and the lord-admiral deſired 
to know her ſentiments concerning the ſucceſſion. To this the replied, 
that as the crown of England had always been held by kings, it ought 


not to devolve upon any of inferior quality, but upon her 2 
a:led, Ihe 


8 | 


» 


into a lethargic ſlumber, and in a few hours expired in the Joth 
ar of her age and 45th of her reign. l 

The acceſſion of James to the throne of England 
wed a matter of the utmoſt importance both to 
at kingdom and to Scotland. The time was very james. 


ang cal tor both nations. The people had juſt begun 5 
tak zemerge from that dreadful Rate of ſuperſtitious ſlavery which ſeem- 

6. | to have deſtroyed the greateſt part of the human faculties ; ac- 
C 


tomed to a blind ſubmiſhon to prieſts, they had loſt all idea of re- 


Oi] rights. The Engliſh indeed had made ſome advances in this re- 
4 et, The people, by obtaining a {hare in the legiſlature,” ſeemed to 
e 


tin a certain degree capable of aſſerting their own freedom; but of 


id the practice of keeping parliamentary records commenced only in 
$67, four years after the acceſſion of F „ 


Ws in con“ quence of the little eſtimation in which 5 

7 laments were held at that time, the ſeſſions were eee , ee 
ca from being regular, nor were they of one- twelftn e 

| 1 it as long duration as the vacations. After one ſeſſion had been pro- 


incapable of attending, either from ſickneſs or any other cauſe. 
hus he had an opportunity, at the pleaſure of the ſovereign, of garb- 


1085 ig the houſe as might belt ſuit his purpoſe; and ſo little did the com- 
oh ns then underſtand their own rights, that by an act of 23d of Eliza- 


1 hat time was, that no writ for thooling a new member ſhonld be iſ- 
in i ed during the time of ſeſſion, but by the warrant of the houſe. 5 

2 ſhe revival of learning proved very unfavourable . 
ec the deſpotic powers of kings as well as of the cler - we favorable ts 


. The ancient claflic authors were read with avi- liberty. 
ty, and the examples of the illuſtrious Roman Pa- 


land. l * FF 
2 hots began to inſpire thoſe who read the accounts of their exploits 


th a deſire of imitating them, by reducing the exceſſive prerogatives 


$ x natters ? i . 1 0.0. „ * : ik N Py . o b ? 
This of religion a ſpirit had likewiſe ariſen, by eien ndert ares 


lrillianity was the introduction of the Jewiſh Hier- 


1 chr, or of one ſimilar to it under the goſpel. Hence aroſe that dread- 
_ tem of tyranny which had almoſt exterminated reaſon, as well 
11d. © <lation from the face of the earth. On the revival of the ſcrip- 

k u when every one had acceſs to ſpeculate upon theſe matters as 
_— hey pleated, it could not but be obvious to a great number of people 
fred lat the kings of Iſrael and Judah had no legal authority over the 
ned iets; nay, they had the greateſt examples of kings themſelves being 


ubject to the prophets, and not only ſeverely reprimanded, but even 
diate 4 up or depoſed by them. On the other hand, they read in the goſpel 


be the followers of Jeſus Chriſt were all brethren, and that none had 
i 10 iy right to uſurp authority over another. Thus unable as yet to di- 


ancient 
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state of England 
at the acceſſion of 


ious liberty, and on many occaſions ſeemed equally ignorant of their 


little conſequence were the commons of England at this time, that it 
35 not thought worth while to keep any journals of their tranſadions, 


gued, it was cuſtomary for the, chancellor to iſſue new writs at his 
Icretion to ſupply the place of thoſe members whom he ſuppoled to 


th this power was confirmed. The only privilege they claimed at 


lumed by the ſovereigns, to which they had evidently no right. In 


hie 9 9 0 4 3 t | | re: | 
= bi 1 liberty was promoted. 9 2 have ed nad” by the 
vre u that one of the main cauſes of the corruption o Vuritanie party. 


Fit their ideas on this ſabje& properly, {hackled in ſome meaſure by 
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ancient prejudices, and ſtill maintaining the ill-fated compariſon lh Bon 


tween the Jewiſh prieſts and Chriſtian teachers, they were led, on po 

one hand, to deny the ſupremacy of the king over the church, and ent 
n or the other to exalt the clergy above the magiſraf e th. 
einen eon tus That theſe were the principles of the Puritanic party MP the 
1 evident from their behaviour. They vekementhy ie. 
elined to depreſs the power of kings, and would not even allow i Wil 
neceſſary expences of government, as moſt plainly appeared when U e 

_ raiſing of fupplies depended on their votes; but though they inclin Wt off 
vehemently to republicaniſm, they ſhewed an equal inclination wile 
their predeceſſors to command the people, and refuſe every kind of fu ral 
ordination to an earthly power. The equality which the puritanic ter p. 
clergy maintained among themſelves, though it tended to inſpire , ar 
ar with notions of civil liberty, which in many eaſes were cari ed 
too far, did not in any degree emancipate them from their ſpiritual bo lultr) 
dage. On the contrary, it appears from the hiſtory of theſe times, n th 
by the diſcourſes of the preachers, every kind of tumult and diſorder cou re 
be excited in as great a degree as even the Papiſts could have done. tage 
Buch a party could not by any means be agreeable to a deſpoſi leg 
ſovereign, like thoſe who had hitherto fat upon the throne of Engl be p 
Elizabeth had perſecuted them ſeverely, and put many to death; bi ''** 
ſo far was this from gaining her purpoſe, that the party had great t 1 
_ Increafed during her reign, even in England; while in Scotland it was i ut! 
only eſtabliſhed religion, and ſo vehement were the teachers in their diem! 
elamations, and ſo much had they the people at their devotion, that ts o 
ſcrupled not to treat the king himſelf in the moſt impudent and indece bd put 
manner. . | „ N on | lich t 
This great power they had attained by pretences to an extraordina 8 
Irles - 


ſanctity of manners, and particularly by declaiming againſt fornicati 
and adultery. It may well ſeem ſtrange, that in a country which be 
been polluted with murder, rebellion, and every kind of abominab 
cruelty for fo long a time, theſe two vices ſhould be ſingled out m | 
than any others. The cauſe of this ſeems to have been, that und 0 
the Popiſh ſuperſtition, thoſe houſes called fax. gig had been filled vii ad. 


all manner of lewdneſs. It was natural for the new teachers therefꝰ e. 
was t 
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to ſhew themſelves as far oppoſite as poffible to their predeceſſors, whi 
at the ſame time, they in this manner could not fail of rendering the 
ſelves agreeable to the people at large, eſpecially to the fair ſex. Th 
Toranny'of the having every thing in a manner at their command, thi 
r Me Proceeded, in Scotland at leaſt, to exerciſe their pow 
clergy. without mercy or moderation. Every eccleſiali 
is court poſſeſſed the power of excommunication, which 
that time was attended with ſome very ſerious temporal conſequene 
belides the ſpiritual one fuppoſed to enſue. The excommunicated pe 
ſon was ſhunned by every one as profane and impious, his whole elta 
was forſeited to the crown-during his life-time, and his moveables 
ever. A ſentence of excommunication was ſometimes pronounced in aſl 
mary manvrer, by any eccleſiaſtical court, however low, againſt any p<110 
whether he lived in their juriſdiction or not. Thus the whole tyrann) 
the Inquiſition was introduced; but even with this the clergy were 3 
fatisfied. In their ſermons they conſtantly mixed politics with relig! 
aſſuming a cenſorial power over every part of adminiſtration, and ine 
cating the moſt ſeditious and turbulent principles. The ſhameful 
1 pre 
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lions that ““ all kings were the devil's children;“ that“ king James 
« poſſeſſed with a devil; that © one devil being expelled, ſeven worſe 
i) entered into him; and that © his ſubjects might lawfully riſe and 
ke tho ſword out of the hands of their ſovereign ;”* all theſe, and others 
the fame purpoſe, ſtand on record as examples of the piety of that 


ce on one fide, the king was no leſs ready to 
e offence on the other. At the time of his ad- 
neement to the throne, the nation laboured under „ 
reral grievances, of which they were very ſenſible. During the 
ter part of queen Elizabeth's -reign, the number of ſeamen, naviga- 
m, and commerce had very perceptibly decayed ; monopohes had in- 
taſed in ſuch a manner as to be a great detriment to every ſpecies of 
aſtry ; the foreign trade, excepting only that to France, was entire- 
in the hands of a few rapacious engroſſers; and all proſpect of future 


of James. 


con 
ie, 
ſpot | | us 
glu de port of London, the cuſtoms of that port alone amounting to 
1s b 
* d to L. 17,020 ; nay, the whole trade of London was confined to 
J | : 


mtage of the ſovereign. The excluſive companies had carried their 


as out 200 citizens, who were eaſily enabled, by combining among 
eir emſelves, to fix what prices they pleaſed, both on the exports and im- 
it rs of the nation. The ſubjects beſides were burthened by wardſhipa 


decel id purveyances. The latter was an old prerogative of the crown, by 


din ai ent of the owners, proviſions for the king's family, and carts and 


icaud res for the removal of his baggage, upon paying a Rated price for 


h hem. The king had likewiſe a power of ſending any perſon, without 


anal conſent; on whatever meſſage he pleaſed ; and thus he could force 


Im to pay whatever ſum he thought proper; or, at leaſt, whatever 
would conſent to part with, rather than be ſent on a diſagreeable er- 
and, The money obtained by theſe extortions was called a benevo- 
ice. Unhappily, James was ſo far from perceiving how reaſonable. 
vas to have theſe grievances redreſſed, that he imagined he not only 
nved, by inheritance, a right of oppreſſing his ſubjedts, but even 


ers, he came at laſt to imagine that all legal power was centered in 
Pown perſon. Agreeable to this ſuppoſition, he told his parliament 
M1021, that “ he wiſhed them to have ſaid, that 
ler. privileges were derived from the grace and 
ermiſſion of him and his anceſtors.” The parlia- liament. 
ent replied, that © the liberties, franchiſes, priv _ 


ly was ſo enraged, that, ſending for the journals of the Houſe of 
Mmons, he, with his own hand, tore out the leaf in which this refolu- 


Thus a contention between the king and parliament was begun, which 
3 during the whole of this reign, and in the next produced 
Lol. I. : | 


We, ; : : 3 5 3 | 5 
f While the people were thus, from various motives, inclined to vio- 


Arbitrary principles 8 


tprovements in the commercial way was ſacrificed to the temporary ad- 
fivileges ſo far, that almoſt the whole trade of the kingdom centered 


to, oo per annum, While thoſe of all England beſide ſcarce amount= 


hich the officers of the houſhold were enipowered to take, without 


Om Scripture itſelf. For, having theoriſed upon the hiſtory of the. 
wih monarchs, and miſtaken his own duty as far as his ſubjects did 


Difference between 
the king and pars 


85, and juriſdiction of parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
Mi-right and inheritance of the ſubjects of England;“ at which the 


M was written, and ordered his reaſons to be inſerted in the council- 
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land alfo. In the latter, however, he met with the moſt violent te 
pulſe, and as he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of a bias towards the Popiſt 
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434 ENGLAND. 
the moſt fatal effects. The clergy, at leaſt thoſe of the Puritanie 0 


At! 


der, did not fail to ſecond the clamours of the laity, while James, in 
ent on reducing the whole nation to obedience, laboured with all hi * 
might to eſtabliſh epiſcopacy, not only throughout England, but Scat : 


ollowi 
Monte: 


religion, it is not impoſſible that very diſagreeable conſequenees migh wet 


have enſued, had not the diſcovery of a plot, hatched by the Papiſts t Eibe 
deftroy both king and parliament at once, cleared the former of all ſuſpi It dt 


cion of being concerned with them. This conſpirach 


Frida af boa commonly known by the name of the Gun. powdef an 
ag IG Plot, took place in the year 1605, and was of ſuch 1 * 
horrid nature, that the anniverſary of. its diſcovery hath ever ſince beni x 
celebrated with rejoicings. It is ſaid to have originated from the di #4 
appointment of the Catholic party of obtaining a toleration whe! Fl 
James came to the throne, in conſequence of which a plan of reveng ; 1 0 
was projected by one Cateſby, a gentleman of family and fortune, b K 
in whom ſuperſtition ſeemed to have extinguiſhed all ſentiments of-þ 4h 
manity. He communicated his ſcheme to Percy, a deſcendant of thi. 55 
family of Northumberland. The latter propoſed to aſſaſſinate the king 6 2 
bat this would not ſatisfy Cateſby, who told him it was necefſary t I 
deſtroy both king and parliament at one blow, in order to inture then n! 
ſelves ſucceſs in the reſtoration of the Catholic religion. This dread * 
propoſal met with approbation, and was communicated to other: i. *. 
the ſame. perſuaſion. One Thomas Winter was ſent over to Flz a7 
ders for Guido Fawkes, an officer of the moſt determined zeal and cou 10 M 
rage, and who might be of great uſe in putting their deſign in exccy E 185 
tion. All the conſpirators were bound by the moſt ſolemn oaths; an "Ik 
according to the helliſh cuſtom of the party, the ſacrament was proſt | far 
tuted to bind them to the moſt deteſtable of all purpoſes. To ſuch bo ; 
degree had ſuperſtition ſteeled their minds, that not one of them ſbe 117 
ed the ſmalleſt compunction for the dreadful maſlacre they were abo 4 . 
to commit; and even the few who appeared to heſitate at deſtroying "Whip 
number of their own party, who would undoubtedly be preſent at th 5 Ic 
meeting of parliament, were ſoothed with the thoughts of its being ne Ang 
ceſſary at this time to deſtroy the innocent with the guilty, in order i. 5 
accompliſh ſo great and good a deſign as the extirpation of hereſy trol dne 
mold... oi. 33 | - — "hh 
All this happened in the Spring and Summer of 1604, when a houf "oh s 
was hired in Percy's name, adjacent to that in which the parliame Toy 
was to aſſemble. Towards the end of the year, they began to pier * 
the wall, in order to get below the Parliament Houſe; which enten of 
prize eoſt them no little trouble, as the wall was no leſs than tn This 
yards thick. Having nearly accompliſhed the' purpoſe by dint of pe im w 
ſeverance, they were intimidated by a noiſe in the vault into which the. t he 
were going to penetrate ; but finding that this was only occaſioned ie we 
the ſelling off a quantity of coals which had been laid up there, alt i Wi 
which the place would be ſold to the higheſt bidder, they proceed. * 
boldly, took the vault, filled it with faggots and billets, under whit th 
36 barrels of gun- powder were placed; the doors being then ul gre 
open, and the whole paſſing as a repoſitory of fuel for the uſe of Fer) rely 8 
Who had taken the adjacent houſe, e 


r of 


f 
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oY 3; length the expected day approached, and every thing ſeemed to 
k tour their wiſhes, when the infernal ſecret, which had been inviolably 
1 


pt. by more than 80 perfons for 20 months, was diſcovered in the 


te onteagle, a Catholic, received a letter, which had been given to his 

pi rant by an unknown perſon, adviſing him earneſtly not to be preſent 

gh the aſſembling of parliament, threatening them with a blow from 

* (OW: inviſible hand; but expreſſing the whole in ſuch an abſurd manner, 

pi the nobleman imagined it could be only a ridiculous artifice to 

iy, lighten him. Notwithſtanding this, he thought himſelf bound to 
0 


ry the letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, who laid it before the king. 


b Majeſty looked upon the matter in a very ſerious light, and imme- 
4 lately concluded that there was a deſign to blow up the Parliament 
1. Houſe with gun- powder. A ſearch was therefore ordered, but pur- 


wſely put off till the day before the intended aſſembly of parliament. 


he thought unuſually large for one who ſtaid ſo little in town as Percy 
ms known to do; caſting his eyes alſo on Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's 


"8 krvant, he could not help obſerving that determined and daring courage 
1 eich was conſpicuous in his face, and fo much diſtinguiſhed him even 
1 mong thoſe heroes in villany who were concerned in the ſcheme. 


arch. About midnight, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juſtice of the peace, 


picious. He found Fawkes at the door, who had juſt finiſhed his 


” 7 reparations. Turning over the faggots, he diſcovered the barrels of 
rol oder; and in Fawkes's pockets were found the matches neceſſary 


Ir ſetting fire to the train. That hardened villain at firſt regretted his 


hs p himſelf 05 with the officers of juſtice; but in two or three days 
ino courage failed, and on being ſhown the rack, he made a full diſco- 
* ery of the conſpiracy. As the number of thoſe who had engaged in 
We e plot did not exceed eighty . perſons, they could make no ſucceſs- 
1% attempt to defend themſelves, and were of conſequence taken and 


fron. -: aber 8 ars 
f nloner in the tower, and fined L. 30, coo, on account of his having 
bout mitted Percy into the number of gentlemen penſioners, without re- 
amel ing him to take the uſual oath. The Lords Stourton and Mor- 


ente 0 » Ws 1 . * I, 
uon of their being concerned in the conſpiracy. 


** im with the Proteſtant part of his ſubjects, and convinced them 


ed | it he was not in any terms of friend{hip with the oppoſite party. 
le was, however, haraſſed with diſſenſions betwixt himſelf and 


"cede" Parliament. Beſides the differences on account of money mat- 
whi ns, he had now reſolved upon a marriage betwixt his ſon Charles 
bun ad the Infanta of Spain. His eldeſt ſon, prince Henry, a youth 
pere Lreat hopes, who was greatly averſe to any Popith match, was 


1 18 1 11 2 


lowing! manner: Ten days before the meeting of parliament, Lord 


he lord chamberlain, to whom the charge was committed, took no- 
tice of the great quantity of faggots and billets in the vault, and which 


hn comparing theſe circumſtances, it was reſolved to make a further 


3s ſent with proper officers, to ſearch and ſeize whatever was found 


wing loſt the opportunity of ſetting fire to the powder, and blowing 


ut to death. The earl of Northumberland was detained ſeveral years 


aunt, two Catholics, were fined, the one of L. 4000, and the other 
lo, ooo, becauſe their abſence from parliament had occaſioned a ſuſpi- 


This attempt againſt the life of the king conſiderably ingratiated' 


ly dead, and as James imagined any other princeſs than a daugh- 
of France or Spain below his ſon, the ſovereigns of theſe coun- 
; * 0 3 : : | . - * H 25 3 . / * 2 les 
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tries had now an opportunity of managing bis moſt important policy 
concerns. | e e IL TOR, Rs, | 
In the year 1613, the princeſs Elizabeth had been given in marris 
to Frederic Elector Palatine, who, truſting to ſuc 
a powerful alliance, raſhly engaged in an enterpr 
which in a few years occaſioned the loſs of his de 
| minions, and reduced him to miſery. In the yea 
1619, the States of Bohemia having taken arms in defence of f 
Proteſtant religion, againſt Matthias Emperor of Germany, and con 
nued their revolt againſt his ſucceffor Ferdinand II. made an offer 
their crown to the Elector Palatine. The young prince accepted th 
offer, without conſulting either his father-in-law, or prince Maurie 
his uncle, whoſe authority in the United Provinces was almoſt abſolute 
The conſequence of this was almoſt inſtant defeat and ruin; ſo that 


Unhappy marriage 
of the. princeſs Eli; 
zabe th. | 


harles 
auire. 


was ſcarce known in England that he had accepted the throne, beſo 
it was likewiſe announced that he had been defeated in the decifiy 
baftle of Prague, obliged to fly in diſtreſs with his family to Hol 
land, and that the Palatinate had been entirely conquered by th 

enemy. ET dy | 

This report threw the whole nation into a ferment, and the conf 
deration of what their Proteſtant brethren in Germany ſuifered, urge 
them ſtrongly to a war with the houſe of Auftria at all events. Jamez 
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however, reſolved on pacific meaſures, to which perhaps his attach 
ment to the Spaniſh match was his principal motive, and on this 
built his hopes, which poſiibly were not altogether ill founded, both « 
_ relieving his own neceſlities, and of getting his ſon-in law reinſtated i 
1 his dominions. But whatever might be the vie 
of the ſovereign, the parliament could not by an 
means be perſuaded to enter into them. The com 
mons framed a remonſtrance againſt his proceed 
ings ; but the king being informed of their deſigns 
wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which he ſharply rebuked them ſor de 
bating about matters far above their reach and capacity, and ſtrid 
forbade them to meddle, in any reſpeR, with his government, or dee 
matters of ſtate; but eſpecially not to touch on his ſon's match will 
the Spaniſh princeſs. The commons framed a new remonſtrance, i bend 
which they aſſerted their right to debate on all matters of governs pu 
ment, and that they had a right to freedom of ſpeech in their en. 
bates. This was treated by the king as a denunciation of war, ratbe nta, 
than an addreſs of dutiful ſubjects; but the commons in return frame bis v 
the prote ſtation already mentioned, which the king tore with his We f 
hands out of the journals of the houſe. This produced the firſt remargf vas 
able breach betwixt a king and parliament of England, and afiords 1-01" g 
firſt inſtance of the ſovereign advancing a man en 40 Mud 
count ,of his intereſt in parliament. The member A elin. 
luded to was Sir John Saveile, a great opponent of il 
court meaſures, who was now appointed comptrolle 
of the houſhold, a privy-councellor and baron. 4 
COT this time alſo commenced the firſt diſtinction betwee 
Whigs and Tories; the former taking the ſide of liberty, the latter ( 
regal authority. | CAE . | ; 
Notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, James perſiſted in his reſolutid 
concerning the match of his ſon with the Spaniſh princeſs. Thc ky 
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:5pain for à long time reſolved to oppoſe his deſires, but at laſt, on 
Lnes's making ſome. conceſſions in favour of the Catholics in England, 


nee match was concluded, and nothing ſeemed wanting but a diſpen- 
fi on from Rome, which might be conſidered as a mere matter of 
ori umality. But while James exulted in the NN effects of his pacific 
eures, and in his own ſuperior ſagacity, his hopes were ſuddenly 


aled through the miſconduct of the duke of Buckingham. This no- 
man, ſuddenly raiſed to the higheſt honours, without any one quali- 


0 
> in the Prince of Wales; and in order to ingratiate © . 
e nelt with him, now propoſed that the prince along Herner v0Jage | 
nic im him ſhould pay a viſit to the Spaniſh princels, 6 2 ERS. er 

1 | | — . | gham s 
yr WMharles as a knight errant, and Buckingham as his to Spain. a 
hat are. This was agreed to without heſitation b ß 
eſorl e prince, but the event proved unfortunate. They ſet out on their 
cilvWurncy through France, under the names of Jack and Tom Smith; 
Hol tt unluckily at a ball at Paris, the prince ſaw Henrietta the king's 
| aaghter, and, as is (aid, fell in love with her. This did not, however, 


event him from purſuing his journey to Madrid. Here he met with 
ich a reception as mult undoubtedly ſtigmatize his after conduct with 
mominy. He was viſited by the king in perſon, who 
ame eaped upon him all the favours he had in his power 
ach beſtow. Having expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude 


His kind re ception 
from the king. 


us 

oth Melden key which opened all his apartments in the palace, that the 
ed M rince might have acceſs to him on all occaſions, without any intro- 
viewition ; he took the left hand of him upon every occaſion, except in 

y ne apartments aſſigned to Charles, for there he ſaid the prince was at 


xceed]ſÞud ceremony uſed. at the coronation of the kings of Spain; the coun- 


fond! received public orders to obey him as the king himſelf; the prime 
or defWiniſter Olwarez, though a grandee of Spain, who had a right to fit | 
trial gMovered in the preſence of the king, would not put on his hat while 
dee the preſence of the prince; all the priſons. of Spain were opened, 
1 wild! the priſoners received their freedom; every ſumptuary law was 


ce, i ipended during his reſidence; and, in ſhort, every appearance of joy 
om. The prince, however, was not indulged with a ſight of the In- 


rame iis was tor ſome time put off by the Pope, in hopes of 2 
; on re favourable articles to the Roman Catholics in England: at la 


marki vas ſent; but the Pope, in the mean time, hap- e 
ds eng to die, the nuncio refuſed to deliver it until it nach 12 | 
cn aid be confirmed by his ſucceſſor. A ſecond pro- 5 off the 
44 altination enſued ; and in the mean time the prince match © 
BY SO 15 


ſt Spain with a full determination to break off ihe 
trolle ach. 5 c TE 

A 
t wee 
iter Mot now pretend to gueſs. Certain it is, that every delay and 
lutiol 
e kind 


| 


Mceproom, in order to oblige the king of Spain to break off the treaty. 
Up was aware of this inlidious behaviour, and. therefore ſuffered 


ENGLAND: aw 


ition neceſſary to ſuſtain the rank he bore, had fallen into diſcredit 


r the confidence he repoſed in him, he made him a preſent of a 


"me. Charles was introduced into the palace with the ſame pomp _ 


1s put on, as if the moſt fortunate event had happened to the king- 


uta, except in public, until the arrival of a diſpenſation from Rome. 


dy what arguments Buckingham had prevailed on the prince to be- 5 
de in ſuch direct oppoſition to his moſt ſolemn engagements, we 


tence were made uſe of on the molt frivolous grounds by the 


ever 
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every thing that the utmoſt of human patience could be ſuppoſed 
do. He even condeſcended to give a written obligation to reinſlate 
elector Palatine in his dominions; but when he found this was of 
avail, he ordered his daughter to lay aſide the title of princeſs of Wale 
and to give over all 8 of Charles for her huſband. 
bh a | | otwithſtanding this ſcandalous behaviour on 
torn DA " part of the eee bf Britain, a match was ſoon ait 
France. negociated with the princeſs Henrietta of Frane 
It was no farther reſented on the part of Spain th; 
by making preparations for war, which was begun on the pan 
James, but with very bad ſucceſs. Difappointed in their expe&atig 
of aſſiſtance from France, and no proper meaſures having been take 
even for diſembarking the. troops, they were obliged to return, not on] 
without having performed any military exploit, but worn out with fick 
neſs, while one half had periſhed at ſea by a peſtilential diſorder. 
iis in thc.” The other remarkable tranſactions of the. reign « 
enen 7 rabella James were a conſpiracy formed againſt him ſoon af 
Stewart. ter his acceflion to the throne of England, in favou 
5 of Arabella Stewart, a near relation of his own, an 
equally deſcended from Henry VII. The particulars were never mad 
public, and the only thing which makes any account of it in the leaſt i 
terelting at preſent, is the concern which Sir Walter Raleigh is fai 
to have had init. For this he was tried and condemned, on very un 
juſt evidence: however, he was not put to death till after thirteen yea 
impriſonment in the tower z and then not for his pretended treaſon, bu 
on another pretence of having committed hoſtilities againſt the Papiſts 
Another tranſaQion was the civilization of Ireland, which certain 
| ſhewed James to be poſſeſſed of very conſiderable abilities in promoting”, > 
the arts of peace, and was undoubtedly the principal glory of his reig 
Of this we ſhall ſpeak: particularly in the hiſtory of Ireland. i 
James did not long ſurvive the misfortune of his troops employed 
in the Spaniſh expedition, the grief of which is ſuppoſed by ſome to hay 
baſtened his death. He expired on the 19th of March 1625, in the 5g! 
F DET year of his age, and 22d of his reign over England 
* He was ſucceeded by his fon Charles, under whon 
ES, the diſſenſions which had already begun to take plac 
ſoon broke out in the moſt open and violent manne 
The firſt quarrel took place with regard to money 
and in it the parliament were undoubtedly thi 
offenders; as, though they knew that their ſovereign had great de 
mands to anſwer, they voted ſuch a ſcanty. ſupply as could not by an) 
means anſwer his purpoſes. The king attempted to reaſon them inte 
a compliance; but this was found impoſlible. Inſtead of hearkening te 
bis arguments, they made complaints about the growth of Popery ; de 
manded a rigorous execution of the laws againſt Papiſts, and a repea 
of thoſe againſt the Puritans. They proceeded to make ſome laws 0 
the ſubject of religion, in which, and indeed in all their proceedings 
they ſhewed ſuch an arbitrary and intolerant ſpirit, that the king thougli 
proper to diſſolve them. J 
A new parliament was called ſoon after the diſſolution of the firſt, bu 
in the mean time, the king was obliged to borrow money from his ſub 
jects on privy-ſeals, the bad conſequences of which were 100n viſible, nol 
only as it afforded a very ſcanty ſupply, but likewiſe produced . | 
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eos diſguſt in the nation. With this, however, Charles made a 
to equip an armament for the proſecution of the war with Spain 
nothing of any conſequence being performed by it, the clamours 
ninſt the court were greatly increaſed. The new par- 4 
ment were no more complaiſant than the former. 8 ** 
ey voted a larger ſupply indeed, but delayed the oy IS 
ſling of it into a law, until they ſhould have an opportunity of forcing 
| king into what terms they choſe. Not contented with this, they 
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ide an attack upon Buckingham, who was hated by the whole na- 1 
n; on which the king commanded them to finiſh the bill for his ſub» 99 
lies, without meddling with his ſervant, and threatening them with 0 
lution in caſe of non-compliance. OO 1 


e 


3 — 
nn . 1 
— - — — 3 3 
— — + 
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This threat was attended with bad conſequences; and the commons 9 
fuſed to proceed on buſineſs till they had ſatisfaction for their privi- ; 
res; on which occaſion likewiſe the king was obliged to comply, _ 
hey next prepared a remonſtrance againſt levying _ | 3 


— — 


3 
. 
_ AF 2 — — — 
22 — — = 
\.- — — — 


nage and poundage without conſent of parliament, Ts Pt 22 i 10 

duty which had been laid on by James; and, as it on 3 guy” 4 

ntituted near one-half of the crown revenues, had Mas + = Fr 
nao” gained this point, the king mult have been entirely dependent upon 1 
t ien. This he avoided at preſent by diſſolving the parliament, but he e 
Fs not thereby relieved. New methods were neceſſary to procure mo- 1 
uf and after ſome of theſe had been tried without producing the re- 1 
ye: ilite ſuras, a general loan was required from the , Carina." 1 
* jects, This was refuſed by a great many people ry loans. im 1 


roughout the kingdom, the conſequence of which was impriſonment, — . 


pit ough generally a diſcharge was given upon applying to the king. At {30 
otin WW" time, however, five gentlemen reſolved to ſtand trial, and by this _ ms 
reipn leute oppoſition to arbitrary power, have been celebrated as patriots - ny 

er ſince. Their names were Sir Thomas Daniel, Sir John Corbet, 1 
loyed Walter Earl, Sir Thomas Heweningham, and Sir Edmund Hamb- = 
bar. Theſe inſiſted upon releaſe as due by the laws of their country, 9 
80 d not as any favour from court. The matter being debated, it plain- ih} 
and 4Ppcared that the priſoners ought to be ſet at liberty on finding OO RR oF 
ben the court party finding the queſtion likely to be carried againlt them, 4 
plact manded the gentlemen back to priſon, without determining on the . 


inner reity of admitting them to bail at preſent. | 
,0ney This arbitrary and cruel evaſion of the laws ſatis- 8 Fi! 
eicher party, and the clamours, now raiſed almoſt | gti - 
my the utmolt, were carried till farther by an unſuc- „„ Fs 
ful war, which, at the inſtigation of Buckingham, had been entered 


an) 1 
* b with France. The king being (till in the higheſt degree neceſſi- 3 
ing ol” as having no ſupply for carrying on the war he bad undertaken, 9 
4 3 obliged to call a third parliament in 1628, This e — 
repea fembly behaved in ſuch a manner as ought to have f the parliament 1 
ws eu reiliated his affection. They voted a much larger of 16228. bi 
dings pply than he had ever received, inſiſting only in re- Wh” 
ought” that they ſhould from this time forward have no more occaſion te 1 
Implain of forced loans, benevolences, taxes without conſent of par- = 
ſt, bunt, arbitrary impriſonments, and martial law. They ſaid in A 1 
s ſub on that no unuſual right or power was pretended on their part, nor 1 
le, not they intend to infringe the royal prerogative in any reſpect ; they- = 
ievous 1 


aimed ovly'at fcuring the rights and privileges which their alete 
. 2 


Duplicity of the 
King. 


To this petition, which was entitled that /ig, fi 
king gave anevalive anſwer, thereby diſcovering « v caſ 
of candour very unworthy the dignity of a 'monarc ol 
The parliament, however, were not now to be trifled with ; they no 
only perſevered in. their preſent attempt till the king was forced to co he fir 
ply, but .inſtantly after prepared a remonſtrance againſt tonnage a Gil 
poundage, and the duke of Buckingham, from which Charles coul ere 
only get free by a prorogation. „ Lo 
. The commons ſoon got free of their enemy m Uatinu 
| wer hes He duke, who was murdered by one Felton, who had an i 
N a formerly ſerved under him as a lieutenant. The king the 
inſiſted that the aſſaſſin ſhould be tortured, in order to make him diſcoveMi of 
his accomplices, but the parliament declared that cruel practice, thouyrrth 
it had been frequently practiſed, to be totally illegal. The content nat 
about tonnage and poundage now began to grow more ferious, and ii e wh 
1629 ended in a final diſſolution of the parliament ; the king being lere 
much diſguſted with that alfembly, that he reſolved never to call a one 
more. „„ n . 15 * de pu 
The conſequences of this reſolution were, that the king, being no Ka 
deſtitute of reſources for any foreign enterpriſe, was obliged to mak Po; 
peace with the powers againſt whom he had hitherto carried on wat mer 
and whatever money he wanted for his internal government, was levie I ran 
entirely by virtue of his prerogative. Thinking now-to bring his ſu mid 
jects into obedience by innovations in religion, he was weak enoug be co 
Ede to introduce in England the ceremonies uſed in mies 
de do TS. + i fourth and fifth centuries ; and it was believed, n ece, 
religious matters. Only by the diſcontented Puritans, but even by tre f. 
3 court of Rome itſelf, that England was again abo ggree 
to ſubmit to the Holy See. Thefe innovations were deviſed and put et res 
practice by Archbiſhop Laud, who had a great aſcendency over .tMiſteirs 1 
king, and whoſe attachment to the abſurd ceremonies of Rome was itwlian 
great, that a cardinaVs hat was twice offered to him privately. IT ſup; 
anſwer he gave, as he tells us himſelf, was, that * ſomething dwe ben r 
within him, which would not ſuffer his compliance until Rome wand co 
Otherwiſe than it is.” But whatever the difference betwixt his religiq; . 300 
and that of Rome might appear to himſelf, it certainly appeared vertort 
little to others. He inſiſted on the ſame profound ſubmiſſion to . lich 
clergy, the ſame obedience'to creeds and decrees of ſynods and counci\Wiikeco } 
and the ſame ſuperſtitious obſervance of days, poſtures, meats, &c. ale 
ders were given, and rigorouſly inſiſted upon, that the communion tab ne 
ſhould be removed to the eaſt end of the church, railed in, and called to 
an altar, as the clergyman who officiated generally received the a The 
lation of Prieſt ; all kinds of ornaments, eſpecially pictures. were int, 
duced, and many of theſe, upon examination, were found to be the 1anWitey n 
with thoſe in the maſs-book. In compliance with this vaſt indulger e; w 
granted by the king, Laud and his followers exclaimed on all occ40liing's 
againſt any attempts towards civil liberty and a free conſtitution ; ted 
king care, however, to exempt themſelves, inſiſting upon their div! ( apa 
and apoſtolical privileges. All right to private judgment in matters n. 
religion was denied; biſhops held eccleſiaſtical courts in their Ane 
name, without any mention of the king's authority; ſo that Cbarle d h 
N?*:7. | | Hs howe' Vo; 
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tar wever- jealous of the encroachments of his parliament, ſeemed 
the 
wan 
arc 
y no 
co 


But though Charles found theſe innovations practicable in England, 
e caſe was very much altered _ he came to attempt the ſame'in 
atland. The very mention of Epiſcopacy there „een.  _.. 

ſufficient to ſet the whole nation in a flame. 8 2 
be firſt reading of the liturgy was attempted in Scotland. 


nM: Ciles's in 1636, but ſuch a tumult was there 
coul excited, that it was not thought prudent to attempt it. A uni- 


al combination began to take place, notwithſtanding which Charles 


7 thWntinved inflexible, until at laſt he was rouſed to a ſenſe of danger, 
ha an inſurrection which he was totally unable to ſuppreſs. Four tables, 
king they called them, were formed in Edinburgh. One conſiſt- 
cove! of nobility, anotker of gentry, the third of miniſters, and the 
ug orch of burgeſſes. The table of gentry was divided into many ſub- 
-ntioirdinate ones, according to their different counties; and in the four 


nd! 
ng {{ 
lan 


ere obeyed with the greateſt alacrity. 

One of the firſt acts of this new government was 
he publication of the Covxxvavr, a paper which Covenant in Scot- 
mtained the moſt violent and expreſs renunciation jan. | 
f Popery in all its various branches, which had ER 
ranks and degrees of men; and the combination ſoon became ſo 
rmidable, that the king found himſelf obliged to prepare for war. 
(he covenanters were not backward on their part; but when the two 
ies were in ts 


igh 
ed his military force. The ill conſequences of this 


d, ace, and diſmi 

by ere ſoon perceived. The covenanters raiſed their demands to ſuch a 
abo egree, that war was almoſt inſtantly recommenced{ the king could 
put et reaſſemble his army for want of money, while his adverſaries had 


vas rliament; but this offered only remonſtrances and complaints inſtead 


TOM! fpplies ; ſo that a diſſolution very ſoon took place. Charles was 
deen reduced to the neceſſity of borrowing money from his miniſters 
e Walid courtiers ; and by theſe he was fo much beloved, that a ſum of 
cl121088. zoo, ooo was ſoon ſubſcribed. Various methods were fallen upon to 


d ve nort money from thoſe who were not willing to part with it; by all 


to ti lich the king was at laſt enabled to raiſe an army of 19,000 foot and 
uncle horſe. After all, however, he had not reſolution to venture a 
. Oele; but, when the armies were on the point of engaging, conſented 
n tabW2 new negociation; the conſequence of which was, that he was obli- 
r e FO as 
ap The Houſe of Commons in this aſſembly, which met November 3. 


; 140, was the molt numerous that had ever been known; and, that 


e [ae might begin with a deciſive ſtroke, the firſt ſtep of their proceed- 

gene ls was an impeachment of the earl of Stafford, who had been the 

1108s great favourite, and who, on that account, had incurred the 

9 | ttred of all the three kingdoms. So terrible a combination was form- 
V 


Lagainſt him, that he was almoſt inftantly attainted of high trea · 
tters 


ir ON 
*hark 
owey 


lad not refolution-to ſtand againſt the the popular outcry, Even Staf- 
fd himſelf wrote a letter to the king, in which he voluntarily gave up 


= 


_I$GhaYy' ay 


ady to fubmit himſelf in every point to the juriſdiction of the clergy. 


be whole power of the kingdom was lodged, and they were every 


: Publication. of the 


merly been ſubſcribed by James himſelf. It was now ſubſcribed by 5 


t of each other, the king unwarily concluded a 


ers ready at command. In this exigency he was obliged to call a 


b The lords were intimidated into paſſing the bill, and the king 
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his life for the ſatisfaction of the people. Archbiſhop Juxon alone *" ff 


loans without ſecurity : © We make no ſcruple, ſaid they, of truſtingt 
_ parliament, were we certain that the parliament would continue till oi, lev 
repayment,” &c. To remove obſections of this kind, the king, as v 


The Engliſh parliament, in the mean time, threw out groundleſs rt 


| general. 


was already annihilated throughout his dominions. bore the blame « 
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the courage to tell the king, that if he thought the bill unjuſt, he oui end 
by no means to conſent to it. "i 

The irreſolution of the king was manifeſt, not only by conſenting any 
againſt the dictates of dee to the execution of this unhapy | 
nobleman, but by yielding his aſſent to a bill which operated in H the 
moſt miſchievous manner againſt himſelf. This, was, that the preſef late 
parliament ſhould neither be diffolved, prorogued, or adjourned, M plain 
by their own conſent. The commons gained this extraordinary advaMiver v 
tage by a politic manceuvre of paying the military on both ſides. Th ech! 
raiſed money by loans from the city, which they atterwards repaid H to 
taxes laid on the people. At laſt the citizens, either of their own accor an 
or by the ſuggeſtion of others, began to raiſe difficulties againſt furt didi 


have ſeen, conſented to an expedient the moſt pernicious in his circuni e la 


Aance that could poſſibly have been deviſed. ve Ch 


The commons having now got all the power in their own hand e pc: 


ſoon ſhewed themſelves more incapable of governing the kingdom theo 


even thoſe who had hitherto given ſo much diſcontent. Many ſaluta Charte 
regulations indeed were made at firſt ; but in various reſpects the utmo N in t 


partiality and injuſtice was diſcovered in their proceedings. They aſs a te: 


tempted in vain to prevent the king from paying a viſit to Scotlan 


in 1641; after which it was propoſed that a committee of parlithe c: 


ment ſhould attend him, under pretence of reſpect, but in reality wii cour 


a view to be ſpies on the conduct of their fovereign. It was even hin{ſuly t 
ed, that it would be proper to appoint a protector during the kingMſodud 


abſence, who 1 have liberty to make laws without his conſen cb, t. 
About this time the marriage betwixt the princeſs Mary and Prin barli. 


of Orange was concluded with conſent of parliament, and was almo on 
the only thing in which the two parties agreed during the remainder to iti 


this reign. In Scotland the king ſtrove to reconcile the people by heà indi 
ing favours upon the Puritanical party, but had the mortification ed 


find not only that he was not able to do ſo, but that, by his pr" furi 
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tended attachment to the Puritans, he diſguſted many of his friend 


ports of plots and conſpiracies againſt their lives, which they dexteroull 
magniied to ſuch a degree, as to obtain a guard from Eſſex, the king 
While the affairs of Charles hurried on in this calamitous channel, t 
Iriſh rebellion; great rebellion broks ont in Ireland, where the Papiſts mad 

aaAͤäAaän effort to free themſelves at once from the oppolit 
party, by a general maſſacre. The unfortunate ſovereign, whoſe pow 


all, and was ſuſpected of having inſtigated the Popiſh party to this cru 
meaſure. So far from this, it was evident that his word now hade 
tirely loſt its effect, and he was every where diſregarded, inſomuc 
that the very perſons who had all along exclaimed ſo vehemently again 
Papiſts, and the encouragement given to that party, now refuſed t 
aſſiſt in reducing them to obedience. As the Scots had all along mad 
ſuch an outcry againſt Popery, it was natural to ſuppoſe, that on I 

1 * ö | | cal . 


. * 
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led out to i ha againſt Fg r ape 8 them ſo obnoxious, they 

11d inſtantly, repair to the ſtandard by thouſands. 1 
4 of this, when Charles applied to Scotland 2 1 were 
fiance againſt the Iriſh rebels, they refuſed to the rebels. 

any. thing of conſequence, except the ſending. „ 
amifioners to London to treat with the Engliſh parliament. The 
therefore, finding himſelf diſappointed in one kingdom, had im- 
diate recourſe to England. Here he was treated in ſuch a manner 
plainly ſhewed that nothing leſs than the total abolition of regal 
wer would ſatisfy them. The king having in his . 
ch ſaid, that he committed the charge of Ire- pm gr whe oo 
d to them, they inſtantly interpreted his words parliament. 
v an abſolute renunciation of all authority and 
dition in that iſland. The unfortunate monarch was obliged to 
mit, while the crafty patriots, under pretence of the Iriſh expedi- 
h levied money and raiſed forces, which they ultimately reſolved to 
ploy againſt their ſovereign. On the ſame pretence, they voted 
ay law which could tend to r themſelves; and if at any 
ie Charles refuſed his royal aſſent, his conduct was imputed to the 
ſe pernicious counſels which had originally brought him into ſuch a 
e of enmity with his people. FFC 
harles, in the mean time, having finiſhed his negociations in Scot- 1 
din the beſt manner he was able, returned to London. He recei- 92 


a temporary ſatis faction from the public joy which appeared on his : of | 
inal; but this was ſoon damped by a remonſtrance preſented ' him 117 
the commons. In this they ſet forth, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the —_— 
| counſels which had hitherto influenced the king, inſinuated very 95 
ily that he had promoted the Irifh rebellion, inveighed againſt the 1 
doduction of Popery and ſuperſtition; the only method of preventing gy 
ich, they ſaid, was to entruſt all offices of ſtate to ſuch perſons as Ws 
parliament could confide in. This remonſtrance was followed by a 4 b 
tion of a ſimilar nature, while the unhappy. prince, deſtined to ſub- —_— 
do ſtill greater indignities, was obliged to give a civil reply, what- 1 
indignation he might feel in his heart. The commons, however, oh 
ited with any conceſſion which the king could make, proceeded in 1 
r furious career of ambition. They now told the lords, that © they | 3 
nlelyes were the only true repreſentatives of the people, while 1. 
r lordſhips held their ſeats only as private individuals, acting in a . 
cular capacity; and therefore, if their lordſhips would not conſent BET 
ks neceflary for the preſervation of the people, they would, in con- -.. mn 
don with ſuch lords as were more ſenſible of the danger, join to- 17 5 
ler, and repreſent the matter to his Majeſty.” All this time they 1 
med the nation by continual pretences of plots and conſpiracies, 1 
e no conceſſion made by the ſovereign could quell their clamours 1 
any mode of action he could adopt render him the object of their 1 
in this extreme diſtreſs the king found himſelf ſupported by ſome 5 Wo 
ed officers, and gentlemen of the inns of court, who now offered i 
otect him by force from the popular rage, as no other method of [149 
fling their fury ſeemed to remain. Thus a civil war began to take | 1 
. The adherents of the king were called Cavaliers, while they | 14 
amed their opponents Round-heads, on account of their wearing 1 
3 K they pretended, to the orders of the wn 
| Et C 2 . 
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Apoſtle Paul. Frequent ſkirmiſhes enſued, which for the mot po. 
terminated in bloodſhed. The tumults continually increaſed, and thin; 
popular cry againſt biſhops and r#7ten-hearted lords went on to ſue their 
degree, that at laſt, by the advice of the archbiſhop of York, a num of 7: 
of the biſhops retired from the upper houſe. This was done by a prot of h 
tion, in which they ſet forth, that © though they had an undoub that 
right to ſit and vote in parliament, yet in coming thither they had i lam 
menaced, affaulted, and affronted by an unruly multitude, and c patlc 
no longer, with ſafety, attend their duty to the houſe. For this rea [hou 
they proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as null and hou 
valid, which ſhould paſs during the time of their forced abſence.” 1 Catt 
ſigning of ſuch a proteſtation was undoubtedly imprudent to the refo! 
degree, and was attended with the very worlt conſequences. The the : 
ſentees were impeached of high treaſon, and taken into cuſtody, wii pc 
none durſt ſpeak to them, or utter a word in their favour. Only ef be 
member. of parliament ſaid, that he did not believe them guilty his C 
high treaſon, but that they were ſtark mad, and ought to be com - 0 
ted to Bedlam. „ e e of t 
This imprudent ſtep of the biſhops was followed by one ſtill vu tuft 
taken by the king himſelf. Finding that the Houſe of Commons co em 
be mollified by no conceſſions, he determined at laſt to try what co dera 
be done by the force of his authority. Herbert, the attorney · gene deci. 
was ordered to enter an accuſation of high treaſon againſt lord KW #9 
bolton, and five of the moſt popular members of the Houſe of Comm lam 
on account of their having endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental |: adt 
of the kingdom, to deprive the king of his legal authority, and to bon 
poſe on his ſubjects an abſolute and tyrannical power; that they had i bie 
vited a foreign army to invade the kingdom ; that they had aimed earl 
ſubverting the very being and right of parliaments ; and had raiſed WW 2 * 
_countenanced tumults againſt the king. In conſequence of this acc nt 
tion, which was brought forward in the Houſe of Lords, the king Wi vich 
a ſerjeant at arms, to demand, in his name, the five members cf This 
Houle of Commons. The ſerjeant was ſent back without any poll n 
anſwer, on which the king himſelf went to the houſe, with a deſigi vas 
ſeize the obnoxious members. On his firſt entry, he defired the (pealjſ «te 

to let him know whether any of them were in the houſe ; but the l be 
falling on his knees, replied, that he had neither eyes to ſee, nor ton ith 
to ſpeak in that place, but as the houſe was pleaſed to direct him, Do 
_ aiked pardon for being able to give no other anſwer. Charles fat BF men 
ſome time in the houſe; in order to obſerve whether the accuſed m 10 
bers were to be found; but they had left the houſe a few minutes ll torn 
fore his arrival. On leaving the place, he was inſulted by the popu give 
and ſtill more fo by the commons, when he attempted to mollify tl tent! 
by a letter. OT OO 9 8 e ger 
Do 3 Charles had now yielded up almoſt the whole nol 
8 the king . his prerogative, excepting only that he ſtill reti the | 
and barllament. the executive power, and this the commons allo Wi bra 
Adaaaeeavoured to 6btain. | Here, however, Charles n 
ſtop to his conceſſions, and when, in ſome remonſtrances, they defire i or a 
be allowed to command the army for a ſhort time, he peremptoril) ot 
plicd, * No, not for an hour.“ This broke off all friendly interco due 
and both parties prepared for war. The king retired to York, u 25 
nod þ 


the people were more loyal, and he found himſelf ſupported by 1 
* : 8 HGH? Sy =» . £4 = ; pose 


— — 
* 


* 


powerful party than he expected. The commons, deſiring to leave no- 
thing undone that might tend to pleaſe the people, without allowing 
their ſovereign even a ſhadow of authority, drew up a paper confiſting 
of 19 articles, in which they enumerated ſuch conceſſions on the part 
of his majeſty as would fatisfy them. The ſubſtance of theſe was, 
tat no man ſhould: remain in council who was not agreeable to par- 
jament; that no deed of the king's ſhould have validity, unlefs it firſt 
paſſed in council, and was atteſted under their hands; all officers of ſtate 
ould be choſen with conſent of parliament ; none of the royal family 
hould marry without conſent of parliament or council; the laws againſt 
Catholics ſhould be executed ; the votes of Popiſh lords excluded ; the 
reformation of the liturgy and church-government ſhould take place with 
the advice and conſent of parliament ; all the forts and caſtles ſhould be 
lipoſed of by parliament ; and no peers made, but with the conſent 


kis counſellers, that war was inſtantly reſolved upon. 
Our limits will not admit of any particular detail 

of the military operations which now took place. 
duffice it to ſay, that though at firſt every advantage 


derable advantages. The fortune of the war, however, was finally 


lament ſolicited and obtained aſſiſtance from the Scots, while the king 


ſoon after their arrival in England, the royal cauſe continued daily to 
boſe ground. In Scotland indeed great exploits were performed by the 
earl of Montroſe z but the army he commanded was too inconſiderable 


vith the loſs of 4000 private ſoldiers, and 500 officers taken priſoners. 
This was followed by ſome other engagements of ſmaller confequence, 
in which, however, th 


vith the victorious parliamentary army. Finding it no longer in his 


To theſe, they for ſome time returned no anſwer ; but at laſt they in- 
formed him that they were preparing ſome bills, to which if he would 
give his aſſent, they could then be more able to judge of his pacific in- 


tentions. The king therefore finding himſelf in dan- 


nfolent Englith ſubjects, reſolved to put himſelf into ders bimlelt to 
he hands of li tr FFV who 
the hands of his countrymen the Scots, who, he na 

tarally thought, would be more favourable to him. Eugliſh. 

ln this he was molt miſerably deceived. Superſtition | 
r avarice prevailed over. every motive of honour or humanity. The 
*ots thought this a favourable opportunity ef recovering the arrears 


much more than was due Thus, on condition of receiving L. 400,000, 
hey baſely repaid the confidence of their diſtreſſed ſovercign, by deliver- 
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of both houſes. Theſe terms were deemed ſo intolerable by Charles and 


General account | 
of the civil war, 
kemed to be in favour of parliament, the royal party ſoon gained confi- 


decided by Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, two generals 
who appeared on the parliamentary ſide. In the mean time, the par- 


did the like from the Iriſh ; but the latter being defeated and diſperſed 


to accompliſh any thing. deciſive, The fate of the king was deter- 
mined in 1645 by the battle of Naſeby, in which his forces were defeated 


1e royaliſts were always defeated. Even Montroſe 
was no longer attended by his good fortune, having been ſurpriſed and 
defeated by Leſly, when moſt of his forces were diſperſed. Charles in 
the mean time had retired to Oxford, to which place Fairfax advanced 


power to make any reſiſtance, he ſent repeated meſſages to the parlia- 
ment, inferming them that he was ready to grant them their own terms. 


ger of being taken priſoner, and led in triumph by his The king ſurrer- 


ſell him to the 


due to them. A large ſum really belonged to them, and they claimed 
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bly interpoſed, and informed them, that as the king had refuſed to ule 


concern themſelves about his fortunes. This dreadful mandate was in. 
ſtantly obeyed; the king was delivered up without any ſtipulation in his 


poſed by the army. 


taken place among the popular party themſelves, of whom, though a 
former would now have willingly confidered matters as finally re. 
duced to order, and therefore propoſed that a part of the army ſhould 


all the power into his own hands. Inſtead of diſbanding themſelves, 
therefore, according to the commands of parliament, the ſoldiers, through 
bis influence, preſented a petition, in which they defired an indemnity, 


that which for ſo long a time had ruled the nation; and of this new par- 


thing then ſucceeded to his wi 
king, and being at the head of a well diſciplined army of 20, ooo men, 


himſelf with fome flattering hopes that the nation at laſt, perceiving the 


ſovereignty. But no fooner had Cromwell obtained the complete vic- 
tory over the Houſe of Commons, than the king was treated with the 


fore reſolved to quit the kingdom ; but in this laſt reſource he was allo 
_ diſappointed, being betrayed to the governor of the ifle of Wight, who 


of the army by means of the king. All efforts, however, were now t60 
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ing him into the hands of the Engliſh. | This bargain, it muſt be ackngy. 
ledged, appeared ſo infamous to the. parliament, that they once voted 
for the protection and liberty of the king; but here the General Aſſem. 
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the covenant which was preſſed upon him, it became not the godly to 


faveur, and rigorouſly confined at Holdenby in the county of North. 
HE 1 oh But though the parliament had now entirely ruin. 
The parliament ob- ed the king, they had by no means eſtabliſhed their 
| own power as they expected. The officers who had 
been fo active in the dethroning of their ſovereign were conſcious of the 
attachment of the army to them, and did not mean to aſk any rewards, 
except what they could confer upon themſelves. A diviſion had alſo 


large number were preſbyterians, the majority were independents. The 


be diſbanded. This was reſolutely oppoſed by Cromwell, who was the 
leader of the independent party, and had long been ſcheming to engroſs 


Tatified by the king, for whatever violence they might have committed 
againſt him. This was reſented by the commons, and an open rup- 
ture took place. A military parliament was formed in oppoſition to 
hament Cromwell took care to pet bimſelf elected a member. Every 

ſh: Having ſeized the perſon of the 


he ſoon gained poſſeſſion of the metropolis, and overcame every fee- 
3 ble oppoſition which could be made by parliament, 
3 fate of It only remained therefore to diſpoſe of the king; 
5 and of this he and his party were the abſolute and 
uncontroulable judges, This unhappy prince had hitherto indulged 


miſchiefs in which they were involved, would make him arbiter of the 
differences betwixt the contending parties, and thus reſtore him to his 


utmoſt diſreſpe&, and even kept in perpetual fear of his life. He therc- 


kept him confined in Cariſbrook caſtle there. During his confinement in 
this place, a negociation was carried on betwixt him and the parliament. 
The latter were now thoroughly convinced that they had carried mat- 
ters too far; and as they had formerly depreſſed the power of the 
| king by means of the army, ſo they now attempted to depreſs the power 


late. Cromwell, baving overcome a new faction, called the Levellrrs, 
who diſallowed all ſubordination whatever, advanced with his victorious 
army to Windſor, to which place the unhappy Charles had been remo- 


ved, 
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red, and furiouſly demanded | vengeance on kim. The conſequences 
are well known. The king was tried by a mock tribunal of fanatics, 


ke WW or rather 4%: jog hypocrites, condemned, and beheaded on the 3oth 
(0 of January 1649. | r © 
Ine The death of Charles was ſoon followed by a Midolucon of the 
bis WY ifolution of the monarchy in England. When the Engliſh ronbchy: 

the WW Houſe of Peers met on the day appointed in their pag 
: adjournment, they ſent down ſome votes to the commons, of which the 
in- Water took no notice. Soon after the commons voted that the upper 
eir WW houſe was uſeleſs and dangerous; for which reaſon it was aboliſhed. 


ud rhey voted it high treaſon to acknowledge Charles Stuart, the ſon of 
the Ade late king, as ſovereign of England, or ſucceſſor to the throne. A. ' 


ds, ew great ſeal was made; every department was accommodated to a 


uſo republican form of government ; and it is even faid, that the commons 
h a intended to bind the princeſs Elizabeth to a button maker, and the duke 
The WM Glouceſter to ſome other mechanical employment; but the former 
re 


| they revolted from the republican _ ETA 
the Scots, that they re the rep be 


ves, cauſe, and acknowledged prince Charles for their king. pep 

ugh The prince had reſided at Paris for ſome time 5 2 e 
ut), ie death ef his father, and was now content to accept of any terms. 
tted Pat though his acknowledgement by the Scots might be a temporary 
* ſatisfaction, he had the mortification to ſee his adherents cruelly perſe- 
n to 


Par- Withers the brave marquis of Montroſe was taken, as 
very e endeavoured to raiſe the Highlanders in the royal 3 . 
the We; and being brought to Edinburgh, was con © ; 
755 lemned, and executed on a gibbet 30 feet high; after which he was 


quartered, and his limbs ſtuck up in the principal towns in the king- 


antageous to enter Scotland; but ſoon found that his pretended ad- 


Aged Wounded by the fanatical clergymen, to whoſe diſcourſes he was obliged 

45 0 gire ear, and to pretend obedience to all their inſtitutions. At laſt, 
Li Inding his fituation intolerable, he attempted to make his eſcape ;- but, 

2 eng brought back, he was obliged to own the greatneſs of his fault, 


e was again taken into favour, and a confiderable army raiſed in his 


E. the war with great ſucceſs againſt the rebels; but on the news of the 
oy frolt of the Scots was recalled, in order to defend his country againſt 
— dem. On his return he was choſen commander in chief of all the 


uliamentary forces. With this he was no ſooner inveſted than he ſet 


ots under General Leſly. The latter had formed 
moſt excellent defenſive plan, and would undoubt- 
ly have obliged Cromwell to retire with diſgrace, had he not been. 
uteratted by the ſuperſtition of the preachers who attended his army. 

ele having imagined that they were wreſtling with the Lord night 
Id day, concluded at laſt that they had obtained the victory; and, on 


elers, 
JT10Us 
re mo- 

ved, 


the 


ſoon died of grief, and the latter was ſent abroad by Cromwell. The 
commons next proceeded to puniſh thoſe who had adhered to the cauſe 
ff Charles, executing ſeveral noblemen of diſtinction, which ſo provoked 


ted by the very perſons who pretended to eſpouſe his cauſe. Among 


bom. Notwithſtanding all this, however, Charles thought it moſt ad- 


lerents meant to keep him in continual impriſonment. He was ſur- 


nd profeſs the deepeſt repentance for what he had done; after which 


qchalfl. Cromwell in the mean time was in Ireland, where he carried 


t for Scotland with an army of 16,000 men, in order to oppoſe the 
Defeats the Scots. 


& ſtrength of theſe viſionary notions, obliged their general to engage 
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was, that the army was defeated with great ſlaughter, while Cromwel 


ter his defeat. off his hair, he put on the habit of a peaſant, and work- 


ſhould ride to Briſtol before Colonel Lane's ſiſter, on a viſit to one Mrs 


was received with great pleaſure by Colonel Wyndham; but in purſuing 
| his journey to the ſea ſide, he had a more narrow eſcape than ever at 4 
ſmall inn where he had ſtaid all night. That day had been appointed 


— — 


: 5 Ne 7. 


— —_—_— 2 — — — 


t 


the enemy at a diſadvantage, The confequence of this abſurd agua iſ 
ſend 
did not loſe 40 men. Notwithſtanding this dreadful diſaſter, Charly, bin 
did not deſpair, but putting himſelf at the head of the remains of the dert 
army, and being ſoon after joined by numbers of royaliſts, determined A) 
to make another attempt. But all his ſchemes were fruſtrated by the io 
vigilance of Cromwell ; upon which he marched into England, the way ple, e 
to that kingdom being now open. Here his fortune was ſtill worſe; bon. 


for Cromwell was inſtantly at his heels with an army of 40, oo men, Dori! 
The royaliſts were ſo completely defeated, that almoſt every one of s 
them was killed or taken; the king himſelf being obliged to fly without 


of Er 


any attendants, after having given many proofs of perſonal valour. the E 
11 Charles was now obliged to engage in a ſcene of the ward 


2 | #7 * . the f 
Charles II. af. molt romantic and dangerous adventures. Having cut bs f 
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ed for ſome days at cutting faggots in a wood. He 
next attempted to eſcape into Wales; but found every paſs fo well 
guarded that the enterpriſe was impracticable. On his return from the 
rontiers he met one colonel Careleſs, in whoſe company he climbed a 
ſpreading oak, where they ſpent the whole day, hearing, in the mean 
time, ſoldier⸗ in ſearch of them paſſing below. At laſt he arrived in 
Staffordſhire, where he took refuge in the houſe of one colonel Lane 
a zealous royaliſt, and where a ſcheme was thought of for conveying 
him to France. To accompliſh his eſcape, it was propoſed that he 


Nerton in the neighbourhood of that city. In this journey he every 
day met with people whoſe faces he knew; and at one time was obliged 
to paſs through a whole regiment of the enemy's army. At laſt, ha 
ving eſcaped. every danger, he had the mortification to find that no ſhi 
would ſet fail from that port, either to France or Spain, for a month tc 
come. Leaving Briſtol therefore he proceeded to Dorſetſhire, where he 


for a ſolemn faſt ; and a fanatical weaver, who had formerly been : 
ſoldier in the parliamentary army, had exerciſed his talents in preaching 


againſt the king; and Charles himſelf, to avoid ſuſpicion, was among tht * 
audience. It happened that a ſmith, of the ſame principles with 14 u 
weaver, had been examining the horſes belonging to the paſſengers; ai 3 
came to aſſure the preacher, that he knew by the faſbion of the {hoes q ow 

that one of the ſtranger's horſes came from the north. On this thi fat 
weaver affirmed, that theſe horſes could belong to no other than Charle A & 

Stuart, and therefore went with a conſtable to ſearch the inn; but Charle : I 
had already taken care of himfelf, and left the inn before the arrival 0 Wo 
the officer. At laſt he had the good fortune to find a veſſel at Shore The. 
bam in Suſſex, which tranſported him, after 41 days concealment, & The 

Normandy, He had, during this period, been known to ſo many, tha 1 at, 

it is thought he could not have eſcaped longer, had he not fortunate * g 

met with a veſſel at this critical moment. 4 | power 

2 n Cromwell, now in poſſeſſion of the ſupreme auth Ik 


fad by Cromwell. Tity, proceeded firſt to take vengeance on the Scot 
whom he treated as a conquered people; paſſed a 

act for aboliſhing their royalty, and annexing that kingdom as 2 FF 
Ws FN! 5 


ice to the Engliſh common wealth. It was, however, empowered to 


1 {nd ſome commiſſioners to the Engliſh parliament. Even this humi- 
f bang ſtroke was ſubmitted to by the Scots, who, wearied out with 
hy the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were glad to accept of any maſter. 


As yet, however, the parliament was nominally poſſeſſed of the juriſ- 
Udon; and, probably with a view to engage the attention of the peo- 
fle, entered into a war with the Dutch. The occa- 
ſon of this was ſaid to be the aſſaſſination of Dr 


was at laſt appointed envoy there from the parliament or commonwealth 
of England. Though this murder had not been perpetrated by any of 
the Hollanders, but by an Engliſh royaliſt ; yet, as ſome inſults had after- 


the friends of the prince of Orange, theſe were deemed ſufficient rea- 


* ſons for 3 war. At this time, the Engliſh fleet was commanded 
He the celebrate admiral Blake, who, though not bred to the fervice 
well ll late in life, excelled all that had gone before him. On the other 


ever Holland produced. Many dreadful encounters enfued betwixt 


rity ; though, as the Dutch felt many and great diſadvantages from the in- 
terruption of their trade, they were the firſt to ſue for peace. The par- 


Alle | * 28 | | | | 
eying lament Hor a very unfavourable anſwer; hoping that, by keeping the 
u au on foor for ſome tine, they would be able to diminiſh the power 


of Cromwell by land. In this, however, they were 
deceived. Cromwell perſuaded the ſoldiers to pre- 
{ent a petition, not only for the payment of their ar- 


> Mrs 
very 


turned out by 
liged | 


Cromwell. 


„ Ha rears, but likewiſe that the parliament ſhould diſſolve 2 
ſhi tlelf, This was highly reſented ; a violent altercation enſued, the con- 
th co {quence of which was, that Cromwell, with a party of 300 ſoldiers, en- 


tered the houſe, turned out all the members, and locked the doors. Un- 
villing, however, openly to aſſume a deſpotic authority, he choſe ano- 
ther parliament, but which was compoſed-of ſuch fanatics, that he him- 
{lf ſoon became aſhamed of them. In a ſhort time, therefore, the new 
parliament were turned out, and Cromwell folemnly 3 
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hi veſted with the protectorſnip of England, under the m—_ = er 
ae of i Higbneſi after which the g "2 with the title ol 

ng the 1s Highneſs : after Which the government Was protector. 

+ t huſted in the following manner. A council was ap- | 2 


pointed, the number of whoſe members was not to exceed 21, nor to be 


; Al : a 8 1 
below 13. Theſe were to enjoy their offices for life, or during good be- 


{ſhoes 


\is thi hariour; and, in caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
Hark of whom the protector choſe one. The protector was declared the ſupreme 

'harle magiſtrate of the commonwealth, with the powers of which the king had 
ral ally been poſſeſſed. He was obliged to fummon a parliament every 
Shore ee years, and to allow them to fic five months without adjournment. 


here was to be a ſtanding army of 29,000 foot, and 10,c00 horſe. 


nt, 0 | 
. The protector was inveſted with his office for life; and, on his death, 


V, tha 
nate! | | 
vas only one regarded by the protector, and that was the numerous and 
autho 
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lave well Paid; by a month in advance; the magazines were alſo well 
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War with the Dutch. 
Dorillaus in Holland, who had been one of the late king's Judges, and 
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wards been offered to a Mr St John, the parliamentary ambaſſador, by 


hand, he was oppoſed by the celebrated Van Tromp, the belt admiral 


theſe two heroes, in which it was difficult to ſay who had the ſuperio- 


The parliament 


It was to be ſupplied by council. Of all theſe articles, however, there 


Powerful army he was allowed to keep on foot. Theſe he took care to 


provided, and the public treaſury 7 to the beſt advantage. Ihe 
e council 
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council was choſen from among his officers, and to each of che member: 
he allowed L..1000-4-Yeah y erg ne 
Thus was Cromwell inveſted with all the power of a Monarch, 
though without the title; and indeed, ſuch was his vigour, activity, 
and vigilance,. that it muſt. be owned, that at no ye. 


uche 
he che 
to Br 
reſpec 


Vigorous adminiC 


18 riod whatever did the nation ever make a more te. On 
3 e ſpectable figure. At home he was feared, and abroad into tl 
reſpected. The Dutch were humbled, obliged to fue de pc 

for peace, and to pay reſpect to the Britiſh flag. They were compel. called 
led to abandon the intereſt of Charles, and to pay L. 85,coc, by way WM Char! 
of indemnification for the expences of the war; as well as to reſtore WWihin!: 
to the Englith' Eaft India Company a part of thoſe dominions which um 
had been taken from them during the former reign. France was oh. ary e 
liged to pay a deference to the imperious protector; and Spain, by the Wn da 
many exploits of admiral Blake, was prodigiouſly humbled. Jamaica dis 21 
was taken from them by admirals Penn and Venables ; and Dunkirk WWCener 
delivered up by the French monarch. So little regard, however, was WilWrcter: 
paid to the former conqueſt, that the two admirals, inſtead of being Won © 
rewarded for their ſervice, were committed to the tower, becauſe ind ſe 
they had failed in an attempt on Hiſpaniola, which they had been or. o pre 
dered to make. 8 F PL 2 p 5 ; cate h 
3 Notwithſtanding all this grandeur and greatneſs, is rail 
ee Cromwell a laßt found bimſelf the moſt miſerable and t 
pdf mankind. The great exploits performed during iſto der 
his adminiſtration, could not be accompliſhed without vaſt expence, they! 
and this could not be procured without oppreſling the people. Hence Noldie 
_ clamours were naturally produced againſt him, which were heighten- What i 
ed by the remembrance of his uſurpation-and other iniquities. Having rely 
at laſt rendered himſelf obnoxious to every party by. his reiterated treach- Nu the 
ery and hypocrily, and having exhauſted his art of diſſimulation, he was WLond, 
haunted with the moſt. grievous apprehenſions and terrors. Theſe were by tur 
far from being ill founded; not only were numberleſs conſpiracies formed {Mfwhich 


8 him, but it was at laſt proved by a chain of reaſoning, that his On bt 
aſſaſſination would be a meritorious action. This was done by one colonel a free 
Titus, in a performance entitled, Killing no Murder ; a pamphlet per- ares 
haps inore eloquent and maſterly than any that ever appeared on a F Charl 
political ſubject. Cromwell, with all his vigilance, could not find out Wed wi 
the author of this pamphlet; but, after it appeared, he is ſaid never to nent, 
have ſmiled ; he conſtantly wore armour under his clothes, and piſtols {ling tt 
in his pockets ; he regarded all ſtrangers with a ſuſpicious eye, was al- is qu 
ways attended by a numerous guard, and travelled in a hurry. He ne- Wo! thi 
ver returned from any place by the ſame road he eame, nor ever flept Woera 
above three nights together in the ſame chamber. Thus at laſt he ſaw Hou, 
the inſufficiency of human grandeur to procure happineſs ; and to render 
him ſtill more wretched if poſſible, he was reproached by his own fa- 
mily for his crimes and uſurpations. From this horror and an- 
xiety he was freed by death, on the third of September 1658, after ha- 
ving enjoy ed his il gotten power for nine years. 3 
rn On the death of Oliver Cromwell, his ſon Rich- 
His ſon ſucceeds to ard ſucceeded to the proteQorſhip ; but he, being 2 
aw 115 eren Ps man of integrity and virtue, and diſdaining to 
refips. n purchaſe even ſovereign power at the expence © 
| his conſcience, was ſoon compelled to reſign bis 
| authority) 
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wthority, and content himſelf with a private tation. For ſome time 
ke thought proper to retire to the continent, but afterwards returned 
i Britain, Where he changed his name to Clark, and lived, greatly 
reſpected, till the year 1712. 5 e e 
On the reſignation of Richard Cromwell, the power once more fell 
ato the hands of the army; but they not chooſing barefacedly to keep 
the power in their on hands, reſtored the Rump-Parliament, as it was 
called, or that fragment of the parliament which had condemned king 
Charles. This aſſembly was no fooner reſtored than they began to 
tink of reducing the power of the army, on which the latter inſtantly 
reſumed the power they had given by diſſolving them again. A mili- 
tary government was now eſtabliſhed, ſo that the nation ſeemed to be 
in danger of endleſs ſlavery, without any hope of redreſs. An end of 
this anarchy and confuſion. was now faſt approaching. | | 
General Monk, at this time in Scotland, with 8coo. 
reteran troops, had mo fooner heard of the Jiſſolu- | 
ton of parliament by the army, than he proteſted againſt the meaſure, 
and ſet out on his march for England. As he proceeded, he continued 
o preſerve the moſt invincible titence ; ſo that he refufed to communi- 
cate his defigns even to his own brother. The reſt of the officers began 
b raiſe an army againſt him but Monk amuſed them with negociations ; 
and the people, finding themſelves not entirely defenceleſs, began aloud 


Anarchy diſpelled 
by General Monk. 


nce, I tbey might now venture with ſafety, began to reſume their ſeats, and the 
ence Wſoldiers of the army who oppoſed Monk, to deſert their officers; ſo 
ten» chat in a ſhort time Lambert, who commanded them, was almoſt en- 
ving rely abandoned. On Monk's arrival at St Alban's, he ſent a meſſage 
ach- o the parliament, defiring them to remove ſuch forces as remained in 


London to quarters in the country; and this order he took care to enforce, 


were by turning out of the city ſuch regiments as refuſed to remove; after 
"med Wviich he himfelf took up his quarters, with his forces, at Weltminſte:, 
it his On being thanked by the houſe for his ſervices, he deſired them to call 
lonel I free parliament ; on which the citizens of London refuſed to pay any 
per- Wtares until the members of parliament formerly expelled when king 
on 2 charles was to be condemned, ſhould be reſtored. Monk was diſplea- 
1 out ed with this mark of an independent ſpirit ; and, at the deſire of parlia- 
er to nent, puniſhed the city by arreſting 11 of the common council, break- 
iſtols ing the gates and portculliſes, after which he returned in triumph to 
1s al · uus quarters at Weſtminſter. On reflection, however, he was aſhamed 


this violent conduct, and made an apology for it, promiſing to co- 


llept Nfeperate wilth the mayor and other magiſtrates in ſuch ſchemes as theß 
e ſlaw M llould judge moſt proper for the public good. _ | mT” 
ender By this defection the commons were very much alai med, and ftrove 
n fa · ey all methods to detach the general from his new friends; but this pro- 
1 an- eng impoſſible, the expelled members were reitored, and the chiefs o 
r ha- ¶ ue oppoſite party began to withdraw. n Sr 


Monk now finding his power ſufficient for the purpoſe he had in 
new, got a new Parlament elected, and ſent a 
neſſage of invitation to Charles, at that time an 
title in the Spaniſh dominions ; but ſo great was 


Reſtoration of king 
Charles 


Wins of Spain, where he narrowly eſcaped being detained a pri- 
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bo demand a free parliament. At laſt, the Rump parliament, ſuppoſing 


be caution of the general, that he refuſed to commit even this meſ- 
ige to paper. On receiving it, king Charles inſtantly quitted the do- 


L1lz2 ſener, 
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ſoner, under pretence of treating him with proper attention and reſped. ing 
He now took up this reſidence in Holland, from whence he ſen; , ie ſhips, 
meſſage to parliament, and was invited back to his dominions with beer 
the utmoſt joy. A fleet was immediately ordered to wait upon hin, I paid 
and he was conveyed ſafe to London, where he arrived on the 29th of e obli 
May 1660. | 1 1 
On the reſtoration of Charles II. the nation was tound to be in a very ſulted 
different ſtate from what it had been at the time of ats. 
| his father's acceſſion. When Charles I. aſcended The « 
the throne, his ſubjects were animated by a ferocious ſpirit of liberty iradful 
ignorant of what it was to be free, and equally ignorant of the way iſe form 
to make a proper uſe of their liberty when obtained. By this time habitat 
they had ſeen the fatal effects of unbounded liberty, and earneſtly wiſh. e h 
ed for a reſtoration of the kingly power; but unhappily they now ran rema: 
into the contrary extreme; and as they had formerly oppoſed everyMiſſnlagr: 
meaſure of the king, whether right or wrong, ſo they were now on all oc. e air, 
caſions equally ready to ſubmit to him. In religious matters a revolution {Wſſutance 
equally important had taken place. Formerly every thing was obſcured y tl 
by the moſt abſurd and gloomy fanaticiſm; now every thing was mirth e blar 
and gaiety; and not only the becoming gravity and ſolemnity of reli. 
gious worſhip were decried and ridiculed, but even the moſt indiſpen- Ne foo 
ſible precepts of morality deſpiſed and ſet at nought. | Jas no | 
Ik̃he firſt acts of the new king were popular; but as ſoon as he found i bas 1 
himſelf fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, his propen-WiW prer 
ſity to pleaſure made him not only negle& the duties lat ſu 
of a monarch, but even forget thoſe who had molti s pur 
1 diſtinguiſhed themſelves in procuring his reſtoration, eres 
inſomuch, that the act of indemnity, paſſed at the beginning of hisMiſſiitord 
reign, was faid to be an act of forgiveneſs to the king's enemies, ande. 
of oblivion to his friends. After the firſt intoxication of loyalty was 41, 
over, therefore, the behaviour of Charles became highly diſagreeable lch! 
to the nation at large, and it was impoſſible to avoid making diſad ning 
vantageous compariſons between the extravagance and diſſipation o anner 
this reign, and the active and vigorous adminiſtration of Cromwell. rreeal 
"Theſe diſcontents were greatly heightened in the year 1662, when thoiſÞnour 
cing ſold Dunkirk for L. 40,00c, merely to ſupply his own extravaiſſcople. 
zance. From this time a vigorous oppoſition began to take place in rs, 
j-.arllament, and Charles could not obtain money but with much greate en. 
Gifficulty than before, To ſupply himſelf amply at once, therefore emp 
he nepociated a marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, whoſe fortune ih n. 
was L. $00,000 in ſpecie, beſides the fortreſs of Tangier in Africa, and rer 
the iſland of Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. h 8 hemle 
This treaſure afforded only a temporary relief; the king's extrava the kir 
gancics and neceſſities continued, and in the midſt of this diſſipation an fu 
| 4... home, a war was imprudently commenced with the the ca 
5 228 l Dutch. This war was attended with a moit diu 
e graceful circumſtance. A Dutch fleet, under tha ve in 
cclebrated de Ruyter, entered the mouth of the Thames, and ſaled here. 
up the river. A chain had been drawn acroſs the Medway, and ſom beir 
additional fortifications raiſed along the bank; but theſe were unable beam 
to reliſt the force with which they were at preſent aſſailed. Sheer nes berlee 
was ſoon taken; the Dutch paſſed forward and broke the chain, thoug duct e 
ipraftcd by ſome ſhips ſunk in the river. The Dutch {till e {ton 


State of the nation. 
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ming the ſhipping in their paſſage, with fix men of war and five 


ſhips, as far as Upnore, where they burnt, three men of war. Had 
ey been ſeconded, as was promiſed by the French, they had undoubt- 


e obliged to content themſelves with the glory they had acquired, 
u return home; which, however, they did not before they had 


The calamities of war were followed by ſome of a nature ſtill more 
radful, viz. the great plague and fire at London, 9 5 N 
e former of which deſtroyed no fewer than 100,000 1 and fire wy. 
habitants in the city, while the latter conſumed THO 
000 houſes, beſides public buildings; but in this latter calamity, it 
remarkable, that not a ſingle life was loſt. So great was the 


ran 50 
eryaagration, that the light aſhes roſe to an immenſe height in 
oc i: air, and were carried by the wind to no leſs than ſixteen miles 


tance. F $3 | | | {ON NG | e | 
By theſe complicated misfortunes the nation was greatly chagrined : 


Jutch, a Proteſtant nation, was exclaimed againſt. Peace was there- 
re ſoon concluded, but it was of very ſhort duration. The king, who 


has ſince appeared, was in reality a Papiſt, had long withed to extend 
is prerogative beyond due bounds, that he might be able to procure 
that ſums he wanted to beſtow on his extravagance and pleaſures. For 


klires in this reſpect ; and theſe he found in the following noblemen, 
ford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lander- _ 
le. This junto was diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Cal, formed from the initials of their names, and 
which has ever ſince ſignified an aſſembly compoſed of miſchieveus de- 
lowing perfons. By theſe the nation was ruled in the moſt arbitrary 
manner; and every meaſure put in practice which was ſuppoſed to be 


| Origin of the 
word Cabal. Y 


yell W'zreeable to the king, without the leaſt regard either to the national 
the onour or intereſt. The moſt violent diſcontents took place among the 
ava. rople. The Engliſh were irritated by oppreſſion in their temporal at- 
e in ars, and che Scots by perſecution on account of reli- _ N 
teren. Like his father and grandfather, the king had 8 by ofa” 
ore iſtempted to eſtabliſh Epiſcopacy in Scotland, bur met e We 
tune ch no better ſucceſs. For ſome time indeed the pe- 
and}: remained peaceable, having already ſeen the bad effects of involving 


ava 


n 08% ſubmit to the innovations in religion. This, notwithſtanding, was not 
the de caſe. The poor people, perſecuted and tormented for no crime but 


4 ruling a profeſſion of belief in doctrines to which they could not aſſent, 
the 


allecßzz bree. Their power, however, was not at preſent equal to the juſtice of 


omiiteir cauſe ; they were defeated at Pentland Hills, and their ſituation 
able came worſe than ever. They now found themſelves 1 
nete berlecuted by archbiſhop Sharpe, a man whoſe con- 1 Pong 
hug ac ought certainly to be held in deteſtation by every biſfop Skarpe. 
1. Mon endowed either with humanity or a knowledge 


jy paid a viſit to London; but as their allies proved unfaithful, they 


hilted the town of Norwich, and ſpread a general alarm along the 


he blame of the fire was laid on the Papiſts, and the war with the 


asno leſs deſirous of arbitrary power than any of his predeceſſors, and, 


5 bo 


8 54, 4 
2 A E 


lis purpoſe he choſe ſuch miniſters as were moſt likely to ſatisfy his 


temſelves rathly in tumult and war; and this pacific diſpoſition was by 
lie king and his counſellors imprudently conſtructed into a diſpoſition 


ole in arms in the year 1608, and reſolved to defend themſelves by 
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of the Chriſtian religion. Being originally a Prefbyterian, h 
7661 , been deputed by that Tee 4 their 3 Bohn Th 95 
king. Inſtead of this he abandoned their cauſe entirely ang * 
net only a profeſſor of the Epiſcopal tenets, but accepted of 5 
biſhopric of St Andrews, and commenced a violent perſecuto 2 
the battle of Pentland Hills, he was the foremoſt to-take ven a 
the unhappy inſurgents. [Thirty-five of .them were hanged bd 
own doors, and ten upon one gibbet, erected for the purpoſe in Eq 


frame 
mts were 
red; un 
tion ne 
ne ſo ex 
wainſt 
urles CO! 
n he W 


of his 


burgh. All of them were offered their lives, on condition that 1 
= would renounce the covenant; but this was unanimouſly refuſed Wh | of P 
1 the executions were going on, the king wrote a letter to the the Fo 
=_ eil, ordering that ſuch of the priſoners as ſhould ſimply ann * K's 
4 the laws for the future, ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the ine whe 5 
# ſhould be ſent to the plantations. The letter was given to hare £ fr 
3 did not for ſome time give it to the council. His motives for this de * 
are not known, but they can ſcarce bear a favourable confi -*v 
A Whatever they were, it is certain they occaſioned the death of on l te 4 
. M*Cail, who would otherwiſe have eſcaped. It was cuſtom "Ma cx 
44 the cruel miniſters of the king's vengeance to torture the ve | ; * 
i whom they caught, in order to force them to violate their ga? J P : 
ou In the preſent caſe the torture was applied to Mr M*Cail with fack x "hy 
"8 lence, that he expired under it. He ſeemed to die in an extaſy of 1 
. His laſt words were.“ Farewel, fun, moon, and ftars ! Saeed 9 "my 
oil and time! Farewel weak frail body! Welcome eternity | Wee ae 
i 1 ! angels and ſamts ! Welcome the Saviour of the world! and Godt 18 8 
. Judge of all” Theſe were pronounced with ſuch an accent as iu nnn 
5 the by-ſtanders with aſtoniſhment; and it is not to be wondered, that gs 
+" proceſs of time, Sharpe, being accounted the author of this and male! tte 
wn other cruelties, was murdered. His death was attended with circu r 4 
9 | Lee 3 75 moſt vindictive and unrelenting cruelty ; but c. i 
w wo the tile of Morne: on aro an — 
3 . The death of Sharpe was accounted ſuch an atrocious crime, that d 
. new perſecution, much more violent than the former, immediately confi was 
3 menced. The inſurgents, deſtitute of generals, were eaſily defeated Med a 
wy Bothwel bridge, with the loſs of 700 killed on the ſpot, and 1200 tak he i 
. priſoners. The latter were now treated with more lenity than befor ud | 
1 uch as promiſed to live peaceably under the government were diſmille ar 
if and the refractory, to the number of 200, ſent to Barbadoes, but u bt 
[38 fortunately periſhed by the way. Two of the clerg men were bange 0 
$1 h ' Perſecution ended. 23 indemnity ne 125 ſoon after ; and nba 
4/38 „ ders were given to connive at venti nes's 
5 Preſbyterians for the future; Far Lauderdale nk e 3 1. 10 
1 little ſerviceable to them as poſſible, by eluding the execution of his fr 
1 ders under a variety of pretences. Of rn Ol Sp 62) n on 
RM It is no certainly known, that Charles II. notwithſtanding his app: * 
Wn | rows negligence and diffipation, had all along a defign of re-eſtabliihinM ov; 
uy f 8 and rendering himſelf abſolute. Nay, ſo much was he attach*ops 
I. to the Romiſh ſuperſſition, that the reſtoring it in England appears g a 
by Extreme diſſentions 2 8 n bis moſt favourite ſcheme. Hence, tone, 
vl between the king 1. Halter end of his reign, the diſſentions beta 
1 9 and parliament. him and his parliaments aroſe to an extreme beige off: 
4 | A bill for excluding a popiſk ſucceſſor to the treff 


k 
Al 
x 4 
10 
. fo 


! c 


framed by the commons, but thrown out by the Lords; parlia- 


dere di olved, and new ones called, without any purpoſe being an- 
ee; until at laſt the king finally diſſolved this aſſembly, with a firm re- 


tion never to call another. From that period his government be- 
je ſo extremely odious and unpopular, that conſpiracies were form- 
painſt his life. None of theſe, however, proved ſucceſsful ; and 


cells continued to enjoy his authority till the 5th of February 1687, 
1 nhe was cut off by an apoplexy, in the 55th year of his age, and 
Ed of his reign. NE 35 | | Aa 
times II. who ſucceeded Charles, proved ſuch an enthuſiaſt in the 
WIe of Popery, that the nation was inſtantly in a ferment ; even the 
cou bolies themſelves blaming the exceſs of zeal with which he was ac- 
oed. A conſpiracy was quickly formed againſt him, | 
rig e head of which was the duke of Monmouth, pri- ee * 
„ ſupported by the 13 of Orange; but this gag Ne IL. 
del ne was fo ill conducted that the rebels were quickly 


ated, and their general taken priſoner. He was condemned to loſe 
head, and the ſentence was not executed without circumſtances 


jener, and looked him full in the face, as if reproaching him for his 


ch lake. The executioner then ſtruck him twice, but feebly ; and then 
of je the ax from his hands. The ſheriff compelled him to renew the 


dy dead, was ſeparated from his body. 5 
od the execution of Monmouth was followed by that 
firMmany of his followers. Thirty-five were hanged 


out any trial, by Feverſham and colonel Kirke. eee 


mai latter was a man of the moſt inhuman and bloody diſpoſition, and 


rcunMirived to. accompany the death of the unhappy victims by circum- 
it cofiRices of unrelenting barbarity. After him the inhuman Judge Jef- 
t cla ſucceeded. The delinquents were now brought to a kind of trial, 


that MW tribunal. Two hundred and fifty periſhed by the hands of juſtice, 


y cont was called; and in return for his inhuman ſervices, Jefferies was 


ated Med a peer. | | 5 

2 he ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's rebellion was followed by the mot 
zefore 
milled 
Jut ul 
angel 
ind 0 
; of tl 
this 4 
his 0 


e parliament being difſolved, Catholics were pro- „ £7 
ted to all places of honour and truſt, the Proteſt- wes condud. of 
every where expelled ; and, to complete all, © 
ambaſſador extraordinary was ſent to Rome, with an expreſſion of 


is to him. The clergy at laſt took the alarm; but as all they could 
rom the pulpit was to no purpoſe, they now began to think of ta- 
| more effeftual methods. A petition againſt the king's mandate 
= Ppointing Catholics to ſome offices in the univerſity of Cambridge 
ttache 


cars e 2 trial they were acquitted, and this was attended with ſuch re- 
ois in the city, that James expreſſed more diſpleaſure than ever. 
* this abſurd conduct of the king, an opportunity . 2 
he1g i offered to the prince of Orange of obtaining the pers; of. Orange 
them of Britain, at which he had long ſecretly ES 

wi PET, | | afpired ; 
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ch excited the horror of the ſpectators. The executioner ſtruck kim | 
pes on the ſhoulder, on which Monmouth raiſed his head from the 


won ent, and at laſt the head of the unfortunate duke, who ſeemed al- 


Cruel treatment 


condemnation was the certain conſequence of being brought before 
mudent and arbitrary ſteps of James for the reſtoration of Popery. 
tes's ſubmiſſion to the Pope, and of a defire to reconcile his king- 


given in, but received with ſuch diſpleaſure by the king, that the 
0s who preſented it were committed to the tower. After under- 
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aſpired ; having even hoped to exclude James himſelf on hi R * 
ſion. Having therefore made propoſals to the leadin 8 1 * 
kingdom, he had the ſatisfaction to find himſelf invited 5 all partie * 


protect them againſt their arbitrary prince, who threatened t 
all liberty both religions and civil. s 5 * . 
Revolution in 1688. Having thus aſcertained himſelf of a good Glen 


ad bee! 
um's t 
u pe 
his no 
guts 0 


| __ ception in xr fs the prince ſet about malt 
preparations for an invaſion ; while the infatuated James not on] 
jected the aſſiſtance of the king of France, but for a long time 4 
not be convinced that there was any truth in the report of the inter, 
invaſion. On being aſſured that it really was the caſe, he ſee 
quite loſt in aſtoniſhment, and unable to take any ſtep for his re k; 
The king of France, who had already propoſed ſome ſalutary ſche #754 
now wrote him with his own hand, that he would divert the inva A 
of the Hollanders by laying ſiege to Maeſtricht with 30,000 men. * 
letter was ſhewed by James to his treacherous miniſter the earl 
Sunderland, who communicated it to the prince of Orange, and 
quickly reinforeed the garriſon of that place in ſuch a manner as 
render the ſcheme of the French monarch impraQicable. James Meth 
now no reſource but in making conceſſions to his ſubjects, and th * 6 
came too late. The Dutch fleet were allowed to croſs the ſea with 85 
any oppoſition, and to land an army of 14,000 men in the ſame m 4 
ner. The Engliſh fleet and army refuſed to act; and James, ſect © 
himſelf abandoned by all, refolved to leave the kingdom. Even in this; 35 
failed of ſucceſs, being ſeized at Feverſham and groſsly inſulted, wh wu , 
in the mean time the whole power was engroſſed by the prince of Wi, dei 
range. At laſt, James having found means to let his ſituation be kon 0 
to the council of peers aſſembled at Whitehall, on which 200 of e h | 
guards were diſpatched to eſcort him to London. Here he was recei ö ad 
with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy; but the prince of Orange n on 
a meſſage at midnight, commanding him to leave his palace next moruilſh the + 
and retire to Ham, a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauderdale. The unhap e off 
and ſpiritleſs prince, inſtead of taking any meaſures for his own rei th 
determined to leave the kingdom, and to take refuge ia France, wh peri 
ſcheme he put in execution, contrary to the advice of his beſt ſriend When. : 
The exiled monarch arrived ſafely in France, on the 2 5th of Decal; 22 
ber 1688, after which the prince of Orange naturally became maſter . 5 
william III. the kingdom, and was ſoon declared king by the title es 
5 William III. His queen, Mary, was included in Nor 10 
title, but never had any ſhare in the power; and as the new king n nhapp 
much more attached to the country, he had left them to that which ihr: 
came to govern, his reign was far from giving ſatisfaction to his peopilthes 
or happineſs to himſelf. 5 1 „ gers 
On his acceſſion a cpnſiderable revolution took place in religi ngk 
matters. William having been bred up in Preſbyterian principles, t the 
| therefore deſirous of favouring that party upon all occaſions. Ie th, 
though highly diſagreeable to the Engliſh, was very, acceptable o Who h. 
Scots; and to him the church of Scotland owes its preſent ſtate of fem 4 
rity and eftabliſhment ;. but, in England, every attempt of the kings 0 
ſhew favour to the Preſbyterians met with the moſt violent oppoſiti ed ti; 
Notwithſtanding this agreement in religious ſentiments, however, Sey, 
land ſeems to have been an object of this monarch's averſion, which mig o, 
Ne 8. | 0s * | | IS proce Vo! 
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iced either from ſome oppoſition: made to him there on his firſt 


ace | 
in ſion, or to his partiality towards England, as the more powerful 
ue ben of the two. Two tranſactions in his reign were particularly 
rb calated to ſet him at variance with the Scots. The firſt happened 


1692, and is commonly known by the appellation of the Mailacre 
fGlenco. On the ' acceſſion of king William, the cauſe of James 


na been eſpouſed by a few of the nobility of Scotland, though Wil- 
ny n's title had been allowed to be juſt by the States. Of theſe the 
eco perſon of military ſkill or genius was the viſcount Dundee. 
ten s nobleman, having collected ſome forces, reſolved to ſupport the 
ſeen MWWehts of the exiled monarch. William diſpatched againſt him general 
rel 


hckay, with a conſiderable body of troops, but he was evidently in- 
able of coping with the viſcount. An engagement 3 
* Killicranky, in which the Highland army pon Hp N 
pred victorious, though they were generally armed 3 
ay with words, and had not above 430 pounds of powder in 
ir poſſeſſion. The victory, however, was dearly purchaſed, their 


hem 
avail 
earl 
and 
r as 
les [ 
d th 


with( 


ath proved the ruin of James's cauſe in Scotland ; the Highlanders 
ins ſoon after obliged to ſubmit to the government of William. 


1e med an act of indemnity, including all thoſe who had ſubmitted, 
en: ſhould ſubmit, before the laſt day of December that year. The 
* jefs of the few clans who had ſupported the cauſe of James 
* _ 


adly accepted the King's offer; but Macdonald of Glen- 1 
being prevented by tempeſtuous weather, was too late Glenes. 184 
making his ſubmiſſion. It was accepted, however, by _ 7 


te ſneriff; but Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards earl of Stair, baſely 


e of 
> kno 


of 1 


receiilhol advantage of this delay, to procure a warrant for military execu- 
ge n on the whole clan. William. from what motive is uncertain, ſign- 
* | tne warrant both above and below, and the cruel ſecretary urged 
nhap 


le officers who commanded in the Highlands to execute their orders 
ith the greateſt rigour. Theſe butchers obeyed. the commands of their 


fers, and clinging to their knees, were barbaroully ſhot by them. 


yes at table. Lieutenant Lindſay, having called at Macdonald's 
vor in the night time, was admitted in a friendly manner; but as the 
happy chieftain was riſing to receive his gueſts, he was ſhot dead 
ith a brace of bullets. His wife, who had already. put on her 
peopgggothes, was ſtripped by the ſoldiers, who tore the rings from her 


religi ayhter fled to the mountains, where they periſhed through famine, 
les, ir the inclemency of the ſeaſon. The tempeſtuous weather. pro- 
: 2 ed the means of ſaving the whole tribe. Lientenant-Colonel Hamilton, 
e tol 


to had the charge of the execution from Dalrymple, was on his march, 


| of (Wit: 490 men, to guard all the paſſes from the valley of Glenco ; but 
e = oblized to ftop by the ſeverity of the weather, ſo that the people 
poſitiq d time T * 3 3 ay 
00 e to make their eſcape. Next day, however, he entered the 
bi ey, laid all the houſes in aſhes, and carried away all the cattle and 


oil, which were divided among the officers and ſoldiers. 
proce Vor, [ | | | Mmm e 
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ave general having been mortally wounded in the action. His 


1 conſequence of this ſubmiſſion, the king, in Auguſt 1691, pub- 


periors with the utmoſt punRuality. About 40 perſons, men, wo- 
5 ten, and children, were maſſacred. Boys imploring mercy from the 
ece 


ne perſons, ſuſpecting nothing, were murdered as they enjoyed them- 


pers with their teeth. Several of thoſe who eſcaped the general 
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ment at Darien. 


kingdom would undoubtedly have been involved in a civil war.“ 


453 ENGLAND. 

It ean ſcarce be wondered that ſuch a monſtrous piece of es 

88 ſhould render the Scots in general diſaffeded | 
erco jettie- William's government; and there being no poſſh 

t lity of bindiearing ſuch a complication of treache 

and murder, it was thought proper to inſtitute a ſort of inquiry into i 

The matter, however, was ſoon huſhed up by the earl of Stair, v 


| reſolved the whole into a miſtake of the officer, and a miſappr 
henſion of dates. To make ſome amend- for his cruelty, king Wi 
liam cauſed his eommiſſioner declare to the ſame parliament whic 


had inquired into the Glenco affair, that If the members found | 
would tend to the advancement of trade, an act ſhonld be paſſed for th 
encouragement of fuch as ſhould acquire and eſtabliſh a plantation! 
Africa, America, or any other part of the world where plantatio 


might be lawfully acquired; that his Majeſty was willing to declare 


would grant to the ſubjects of this kingdom, in favour of theſe pla 
tations, ſuch rights and privileges as he granted, in like caſes, to t 


fſubjects of his other dominions.“ In conſequence of this and other del 
five promiſes, a ſum of L. 400,000 was ſubſcribed for eſtabliſhing an Ea 


and Welt India Company; and 1200 veterans, who had {ſerved | 
king William's wars, were ſent to eſtabliſh a colony on the iſthmus 


Duarien, which lies between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, being 


the narroweſt place not above 60 miles over, and conſequently ve 
convenient for trading with the Eaſt Indies, as well as the Amen: 
illands and Europe. K | 1 


The coloniſts met with a good reception from the natives, and voll 


Probably have ſucceeded, had not the king taken the cruel and diſhd 


nourable reſolution of deſtroying that very colony which he had ju 
created. This he did at the earneſt ſolicitation of the Englith an 


Dutch Eaſt India Companies; and the methods taken to accomplit 


this were no leſs cruel and inſidious than the purpoſe itſelf. Know! 
that the new colony muſt ſtand in need of ſupplies of proviſions, 
king ſent orders to the governor of Jamaica and the Engliſh ſettlemen 


to iſſue proclamations, by which all his Majeſty's ſubjects were pte 
| hibited, under ſevere penalties, from holding any correſpondenee wit 


the Scottiſh colony, or afliſting it in any ſhape with arms, ammunitiot 
or proviſions. * Thus, ſays Nur Knox, was the king's heart hardene 
againſt theſe new ſettlers, whom he abandoned to their fate, th 
many of them had been covered with wounds in fighting his battle 
Thus vaniſhed all the hopes of the Scottiſh nation, which had engage 
in this deſign with incredible alacrity, and with the moſt ſanguine e 


pectations that the misfortunes of. their country would, by this ne 
channel of commerce, be completely healed. The ditireſſes of t 
People, upon receiving authentic accounts of the fortune of their colon 


ſcarcely admit of any deſcription. They were not only diſappointed 


their expectation of wealth, and a renewal of their commerce, bt 
hundreds, who had ventured their all, were abſolutely ruined | 
the miſcarriage of the deſign. The whole nation ſeemed to join in It 


clamour againſt their ſovereign. - They taxed him with double dealiny 
and baſe ingratitude, to a people who had laviſhed their treaſure a 


beſt blood in ſupport of his government, and in gratification of 


ambition; and had their power been equal to their acrimon), 3 


The 


* 
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Thus matters proceeded in Scotland; but in Ireland 
formidable oppoſition had been made to William, 


id James himſelf had come over to that iſland, in reduced, 


ws der to head the inſurgents in perſon. In this, however, he was un- 
A reſssful, as ſhall be more particularly noticed when we come to treat 
oor f the hiſtory of Ireland. Even the total reduction of that country, 
Wl the conqueſt and extermination, of ſome of the Highland chief- 


ins, already mentioned, did not put an end to the plots in favour of 


"_ mes, whom Louis XIV. always ſupported. But the hopes of his par- 
r ons were greatly diminiſhed by the deciſive victory of La Hogue, 
on ined by admiral Ruſſel over the French fleet. In this engagement 
aten French loſt 21 ſhips of the line, and fo deciſive was the ſtroke, 


be navy of Great Britain. VV 5 
Notwithſtanding all theſe loſſes and diſappointments, James might at laſt 
re attained his end, ſo far as to have the ſucceſſion. 5 


oma of Poland, through the intereſt of Louis, wbo Jes. 


nus ( ET e N. | 
ng hom he could no longer ſupport in his pretenſions to the throne of 
ven isn. This project was very agreeable toſthe friends of James; but ſo 
eric ange were the ideas which now occurred to that infatuated prince, that 


eabſolutely refuſed to accept the propoſal. His anſwer, conſidering 
je little proſpe@ there was at that time of being reſtored to the throne 
diſh WW Britain, ſurely marks the moſt extravagant imbecillity of mind. It 


d ju us to the following purpoſe, viz. That “ he would ever retain the 
h jolt grateful remembrance of his friends in Poland; that, however, he 
mplirold not accept of the crown, had it actually been offered; much leſs 


pte gut. That therefore he would paſs the remainder of his days in his 


e vil eient forlorn condition, poſſeſſing leſs hopes than ever of being reſto- 


nition rather than do the leaſt act in prejudice to his family.“ 


This happened in 1697, and the very ſame year, at an interview be- 


den 
„wh en William and Louis, when the peace of Ryſwick was concluded, 
att bropoſal was made, that the prince of Wales, James's ſon, ſhould. 


gage 


le e 


of U eb was the infatuation of this unhappy monarch, that he rejected even 
olon fs propoſal. The reaſons offered for this piece of conduct were, that, 
ted eugh he could ſuffer with patience the uſurpation of his nephew, he 
, ould never permit his ſon to be guilty of the fame injuſtice. He ur- 


in H circumſtance would amount to a total renunciation ; that the 
Face of Wales, by ſucceeding to the right of the prince of Orange, 
te A auld yield his ſole right, which was that of his father,” &c. Thus 

fiermined to act in the manner moſt eſſentially oppoſite to the intereſt 


ous James abandoned himſelf to the auſterities of the Popiſh reli- 


M m m 3 5 liam 


Iſland of Ireland 
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ut thencefor ward the fleet of that nation was never able to cope with 


tled in his family. He had indeed been offered the Wange conduct 


s glad of an opportunity to rid himſelf with honour of a prince 


ould he endeavour to obtain, by ſolicitation, any crown whieh was 
at actually his due. That his acceptance of the crown of Poland 
men uld amount to an abdication of that of Britain, which he deemed his 


e appointed William's ſucceſſor. William agreed to this with very 
tle heſitation, and agreed to procure a repeal of the act of ſettle- 
s neut, and get another paſſed in favour of the young prince; but 


d Wl © that ſhould the ſon be allowed to reiga in his father's life-time, 


his family, under pretence of conſulting it, the bigotted and ſuper- 


mM. His mind, debilitated through misfortune and religious enthu- 
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Death of kin 


of Britain; but ſo far was this from being the caſe, that William tony 
himſelf involved in ſuch perpetual and violent contentions with his Pat 
laments, that after the death of queen Mary, in 1694, he had fo 
thoughts of reſigning the crown altogether, though he was ſoon ind 


Cauſe of the vio- 


contents. 


power of France, againſt which kingdom he entertained the moſt ina 


performed during the courſe of the war were not of ſuch a nature as t 


was indeed formidable, and had many reſources; but, unfortunate] 


the leaſt advantage. The ſums expended on the war were incre 
dible; and in order to ſupply them, the parliament not only furniſle 
him with what money they could raiſe by taxes during the year, 
Origin of the na- 
_ threaten the ruin of the nation. In the mean time, the king, total 
bent on the reduction of the power of France, neglected the internal pol 


generally corrupted, patriotiſm was conſidered as an ideal virtue whic 


banuiſhed from the kingdom, and the moſt profligate perſons were receive 


land, upon the ſingle condition of being ſupplied with money for "ay 


ſiaſm, was overwhelmed with melancholy, which ſoon affected his c 
ſtitution, naturally ſtrong and athletic ; ſo that, in 1701, he ſudden 
fell into a lethargic diſorder, and expired in a few day 
5 On his death bed he was viſited by the king of Fran 
| who publicly crowned his fon as ſucceſſor to the thr 
8. Britain, and promiſed to take the family under his protection ey 
Alter. | | | | 
It might naturally have been expected that the great defeat of t 
French fleet at La Hogue, which had effectually ee all hopes 
the exiled monarch, would have fully eſtabliſhed his rival on the thro 
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James. 


ced to lay that ſcheme aſide. Ihe true reaſon of th 
| diſcontent of the nation was, that William had aq 
leut national. diſ- e eee ; 

on OO Of cepted the throne of Britain with no other view ti; 
do give himſelf the greater conſequence in the polir 
cal ſcale of Europe. The great object of his life was to humble 


terate hatred. Hence, during the whole of his reign he had engage 
Britain in a war with France; though the greater part of the Engl 
had no ſuch antipathy againſt that people, and conſidered the inter 
of the nation as ſacrificed to foreign connections, eſpecially as t 
weight of the expence fell principally upon themſelves. The exploit 


reconcile the people to it by their ſplendor. William, as a genera 


through one circumſtance or other, he was almoſt always defeated; 
that at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697, the nation came off witho 


mortgaged the taxes themſelves for years to com 
tional debt. © and thus they laid the foundation of the nation! 
| ar debt, which has ſince ariſen to ſuch an height as ! 


ty of the kingdom; heard all the complaints of his ſubjects with the mo 
phlegmatic indifference ; and as he formed alliances abroad, augmeni: 
the influence of party at home. Thus the minds of the people becan 


hc no exiſtence, and the practice of bribing a majority in parliame 


became univerſal. The vulgar quickly imitated the practice of the 
ſuperiors ; every principle of morality, or even of decency, ſeemed to 


into favour at court. The king himſelf at firſt inclined to 46 
ſerve as much of the prerogative as poſſible, and with this view ha 
ſometimes withheld his aſſent from bills which had paſſed both houſe 
of parliament ; but this, along with ſome other cauſes, had procuce 
ſuch violent conteſts, that William, fatigued at laſt with oppolition, a 
mitted as many reſtraints as they pleaſed upon the prerogative in Eng 


ny 


1 on the war with France. After the coneluſion of this war, how- 


Ns ger, he met with a moſt ſevere mortification in re obliged to diſ- 
and all his foreign troops, the Dutch guards themſelves not excepted. 


ae nis touched him ſo ſenſibly, that he is ſaid once more to have enter- 


iro 
. 


adeed he was diſſuaded by his miniſters ; but his chagrin and diſtaſte of 
the Engliſh nation prompted him to ſpend moſt of his time on the con- 


bent, where be planed the different ſucceſſion of the European prin- 
ves es, and laboured to undermine the power of his rival Louis XIV. In 
hren is he was ſo aſſiduous, that towards the latter end of his life, he had 
ton band means to become the head of a moſt formidable combination 


Fat ; I N 
(or de brink of ruin. He died in the month of Feb- e 
wel vy 170, of a fever, occaſioned by the fracture The death of king 
of er his collar bone. 35 5 N N | | 
d he reign of queen Anne ſtands diſtinguiſhed as by cn 
tal be moſt glorious period of the Engliſh hiſtory. Be- Anne. „ 
pol re the 4585 of the late king, every thing was pre- 7 
le pred for carrying on the war with France with the greateſt vigour. 
ins the nation in general were then much inclined to a war with that 
gage hower, it was ſoon entered into without much inquiry into the juſtice of 
gli be cauſe. The earl of Marlborough was choſen Exploits of the carl 
ntereiteneralifſimo of the allied army, and no choice was f Marlbor ugh.” 
as t ever made more judicioufly. He had learned the Mn hs, = 
plot udiments of war under the famous marſhal Turenne, having ſerved 
a s a volunteer in his army, and his greatneſs had been prognoſticated 
eneraWſ7 that celebrated general. In his operations he was aſſiſted by the great 
nate rince Eugene, who, as a general, was ſuppoſed to be little inferior to 
ed; be duke himſelf. Under theſe two celebrated commanders, the allies 
ithou eerformed exploits which to this day are read with aſtoniſhment. In the 
incrꝗ irt campaign, which took place in the year 1702, Marlborough, without 
rr: (loſeny conſiderable engagement, drove the French out of all Spaniſh Guel- 
ar, bi erland, completing his conqueſt by the reduction of the city of Liege, 
com n which was found a very conſiderable ſum of money. In 1703, the 
ation Mites of Bonne, Huy, and Limburg were reduced; and the campaign 
t as Has concluded by ſecuring the country of Liege and electorate of Co- 
totaliM'ogzne from the enemy. The year 1704 was marked with till more 
al pe sdorious ſucceſſes. Marlborough having marched to the relief of the 
he mollempire, which had been grievouſly oppreſſed by the French, defeated a 
mente body of the enemy at Donavert ; and ſoon after, being joined by prince 
becankugene, gave them a total defeat at Blenheim. The French army on 
big is oceaſion conſiſted of about 60,000 men, and the allies of 52,000. 
„meide victory could be more cemplete ; the general, with 13,000 men were 
f wehelen priſoners ; the camp and all the bapgage of the army fell into the 
d tende of the victors, and an extent of 100 leagues of country was the 
ecc1VoiE-ward of the allies. In 1706, the French underwent another defeat, 
to prafW'arce leſs terrible than that of Blenheim, and all the country of Bra- 
W ha ant was the reward of the victors. The years 1705 and 1707 were 
hoult el remarkable, and in the latter the French general Villars ſeemed to 
ocuceg en ground; but, in 1708, the arms of the allies were attended with 
ion, Miter uſual ſucceſs. The French were defeated at Oudenarde, and the 
in 1 downs of Liſle, Ghent, Bruges, and all the reſt in the Netherlands fell 
can 


ing 


duo the hands of the allies. The year 1709 put them in polleſion 


ined thoughts of abandoning the government altogether. From this 


paint France, and which under his ſucceſſor brought that kingdom to 
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1 ENGLAND: 


ad bee 


of the city of Tournay, though not without a terrible fiege of 21 des ha 
This was followed by the bloody battle of Malplaquet, in which N 22 
allied army of 110, 0 men drove out the French, to the number ein, 
x 20,000, from their entrenchments, though fortified in ſuch a mange . t 
as to be deemed inacceſſible. The victory, however, coſt them ver aut! 


dear, and the moſt generally received accounts fay, that 20,000 of the 
beſt troops lay dead on the field of battle. Cunningham, however 
differs prodigiouſly from this account, and computes no more than 6000 


The 


con 


| ooke. 
killed, and 9000 wounded on the part of the allies, and 7000 killed, and 1 
10,000 wounded on the part of the French. The city of Mons was H wr. 
reward of this victory, and all the cities in the Netherlands ſoon aſteſ Iaſter 


underwent the ſame fate. The laſt great exploit of Marlborough vn 
in the year 1711; which, though attended with little bloodſhed, is (aid 
to have excelled all his former ones. His antagoniſt here was thi 
marthal Villars, the ſame who commanded at . and whe 
was undoubtedly the beſt commander in the French ſervice. It no 
appeared, however, that he was by no means able to contend with Marl 
| borough. The latter, by mere dint of marching and countermarching 
without fighting a ſtroke, induced Villars to quit a ſtrong line « 
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entrenchments, which he afterwards came and took poſſeſſion of; nu ode t 
effectually preventing him from interrupting the ſiege of Bouchain p 
which was the next enterprize. This alſo was ſoon reduced, and a wi een 
opened into the heart of France; but juſt at this critical moment, thWyenty 
duke, to whom all theſe great ſucceſſes were owing, having for years bee MIt this 
undermined by a party, whoſe principles ſeem to have led them to ating 
_— directly oppoſite to the intereſt and honour of the nation, was diſmille Mndies 
1 | from all his employments, and another general appointed, with order pril 
_ not to act againſt the enemy. 5 8 5 vch a. 


In other parts of the world, the ſucceſs of thy 
Britiſh arms was leſs ſplendid. A ſcheme had bee 
| propoſed to eſtabliſh Charles, archduke of Auſtria, or 

the throne of Spain, and this indeed had been in a great meaſure the cault 
of the war. Philip IV. grandſon to Lewis XIV. had been placed on the mm 


leterm 
ed by 
the 


Account of ire war 
in Spain. 


throne of that kingdom, and joyfully received by the greateſt part Hbtain 

the people; and he had alſo been nominated ſucceſſor to the crown bo c 

the late king of Spain's will. But, by a former treaty among the LuWſhe tr 

ropean powers, Charles, ſon to the emperor of Germany, was appomteq;; On 

heir to the crown; which treaty had been guaranteed even by FranceBreſen 
Wa though it was now reſolved by thay, power to place a decendant of tf th, 
= Houſe of Bourbon on the throne of Spain. To prevent this vaſt acquieot!: 
1 |  fition of power to the houſe of Bourbon, queen Anne reſolved to fund. p 
1 3 port the pretenſions of Charles: an army was ſent into Spain, under te he tr 
1 command of the earl of Peterborough, a man of moſt romantic valourreaty 
ul and whoſe fingle ſervice was reckoned equivalent to an amy. For ſomeah,, 
. A time matters went on well, the greateſt part of the kingdom was redu- Wil th 
my ced, Charles ſolemnly proclaimed king at Madrid, and his right as ſo-rlia 
54 vereign owned by the Pope himſelf. At laſt, the earl of Peterv0WWunle 
= rough having retired from the ſervice in diſguſt, the allies began to ele ion 
yl i; ground; and after the unfortunate battle of Almanza, all Span, ©: bil: 
bs | cepting the province of Catalonia, returned to its allegiance. Matter ati 
;+-Þ might ſtill have been retrieved by the great ſucceſſes of the eth 
* duke of Marlborough, had it not been for the conduct of the minilir)) bio: 
. ' who ſeemed abſolutely determined to throw away every advantage 10 


deen purchaſed at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, and 


aro have, by ſucceeding miniſters been characterized as the molt 4 
% that ever guided the councils of Great Britain. The war in 
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pin, however, did not ceaſe with the battle of Almanza, but conti- 
ned till the concluſion of the treaty of Utrecht, and even then was re- 
ntl given up on the part of Portugal. 5 

The moſt remarkable ſucceſs by ſea, during this period 
F conqueſt, was the reduction of Gibraltar by Sir George 


Loke, This, however, was balanced by an unſucceſsſul attempt on 


Naval affairs. 


as wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, he himſelf periſhing in the general 
laſer, and his ſhip og ae. others being entirely Joſt e 

The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this whole „ „. 1 
in was the union of the two kingdoms of Scot- * 
vy attempted on a different plan. In the former propoſals on this 
ead, both nations were ſuppoſed to remain free and independent; each 


Mar nzdom having its own parhament, and ſubject only to ſuch taxes, 

ing nd other regulations, as thoſe parliaments ſhould judge proper. After 

1 e deſtruction of the Darien colony, William had endeavoured to pro- 
thut 


rote the union as much as he could; though no meeting on the ſubject 
hain Wok place during the lifetime of that monarch. On the acceſſion of 
a Wa 
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had 


wenty-three on the part of England, in the month of October 1702. 
it this time the treaty was broken off, on the Scots commiſſioners in- 


ppril 1706. The Scottiſh commiſſioners till inſiſted on a federal union, 
ich as that of the ſtates of Holland; but the Engliſh were abſolutely 
termined on an incorporation, which ſhould not afterwards be diſſol- 
mth England; but the queen having paid two viſits in perſon to the 
I\tained ; upon which all the reſt yielded, except Lockhart of Carnwath, 


Mts treaty, | 


if the inſtrument being likewiſe delivered by the lord chancellor of 
nd proſecutions were threatened againſt ſuch as ſpoke or wrote againſt 


treaty was received by the Scots with the utmoſt abhorrenee, and which 


Paleſs in caſes of civil war. Whatever might be the differences of opi- 


Wolity and gentry found their conſequence entirely gone by the anni- 
lation of parliament. The people exclaimed that the independence 
I the nation was ſacrificed through treachery and corruption. The 
ization of the Scbts members of parliament to ſtay ſo long at London, 
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ſoulon, and by the loſs of the fleet of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, which 


nd and England, which had been ſo often projected in vain, but was 


een Anne, twenty commiſſioners on the part of Scotland, met with 


ling that the right of their countrymen to trade to Africa and the 
Indies ſhould be maintained; but it was reſumed in the beginning of 


ed by a Scottiſh parliament. An objection was alſo made on the part 
the Scots, againſt ſubjecting their country to the ſame cuſtoms, &c. 


ommiſſioners, exerted herſelf ſo vigorouſly, that a majority was at laſt 
mo could not by any means be prevailed upon either to ſign or ſeal. 


On the 23d of July 1706, the articles being fully prepared, were 
reſented to the lord keeper, and by him to the queen; a ſealed copy 


dcotland. They met with a moſt gracious reception from her Majeſty, 
be treaty. Notwithſtanding all this apparent harmony, however, the 
perhaps was the greater, that the articles had been carefully concealed _ 
ll the very moment of its concluſion. On laying them at once before 


pulament, ſuch a ferment enſued as was never known in the nation, 


01 in other reſpects, all parties joined in condemning the union. The 
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all conſidered as grievances. Before this time the trade of | Scotland 
and in return for the reſtrictions laid upon the commerce with theſ 


liſh plantations in America, which at that time muſt have been account 


or party of any denomination whatever. Every thing now ſeemed ti 
_ threaten, a civil war. A coalition was formed betwixt the Preſbvterian 


and, by a public declaration, juſtified their conduct and deſign of march dir 


from the treaty : they took off the reſentment of the clergy, by proc 


— 


U 
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it was ſaid, and indeed apparently with truth and juſtice, would dra 
the country of its money, and by impoveriſhing the members themſelvez 
would ſubject them to the temptation of being corrupted. The diſſolu 
tion of the India Company, the taxes laid on the neceſſaries of life, the 
vaſt number of duties, cuſtoms, and reſtrictions laid upon trade, were 


had been open to the Levant, Baltic, France, Spain, and Portupal 
places, the only compenſation was an allowance to trade with the En 


ed very trifling. Parliament was agitated by the moſt violent diſputes 
A ſpeech was made by lord Beihaven, which drew tears from the ay 
dience, and is to this day conſidered by many as a prophecy: Almo 
every article was proteſted againſt ; addreſſes were preſented by thi 
Convention of Royal Boroughs, the Commiſſioners of the General Aſſem 
bly, the African and Indian Company; and, in ſhort, from the who 
nation, without diſtinction of Whig or Tory, Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian 


and Cavaliers; the people choſe officers, formed themſelves into regi rt. ſi 
ments, provided horſes and ammunition, burnt the articles of the union 1 
ing to Edinburgh to diſſolve the parliament. | we be 
On the other hand, the miniſtry determined to eftabliſh the treaty i Ne in 
defiance of the general oppoſition of the nation. A proclamation again ns 0: 


riots was iſſued by the privy council, in which all perſons were com n y« 


manded to retire from the ſtreets when the drum ſhouid beat, orderin ente 
the guards to fire on thoſe who ſhould diſobey this command; indem bort 
nifying them from all proſecution for maiming or ſlaying the lieges of its c 
that account. Even theſe precautions were inſufficient. The duke e- ru 
Queenſberry, the chief promoter of the union, though guarded by doi polis 
ble lines of horſe and foot, was obliged to paſs through the ſtreets Abort 
full gallop ; nor was all his ſpeed ſufficient to ſecure ſome of his friend ns f 
from being wounded in the coach. To allay the popular fury, u le! 
duke and miniſterial party magnified the advantages that would accry Ig ; 
ted m 

ring an act to be inſerted in it, by which the Preſbyterian diſe ard 
pline was eſtabliſhed as the church government of Scotland, unalterabWnmi!: 
in all ſucceeding times, and a fundamental article of the union. Thi" of 
formidable combination of Cameronians and Cavaliers was diſunited dled 
emiſſaries appointed to exclaim againſt the abſurdity and ſinfulneſs Y tha 
ſuch a proceeding. They flattered the India Company with a proſpeflhe 
of being reimbirked their expences ; and laſtly, they had the dexter tio: 
to bring over the neutral party of parliament, who had been dill) { 
guithed by the name of Sguadrone Volante, on account of their attac ary 
ment to neither fide. Thus at laſt a deciſive victory was obtained, al mher 
the parliament of Scotland diſſolved for ever by the duke of Queen ty 
berry, on the 25th of April 1707. | irt. b 
The treaty thus concluded, we may ſay againſt the inclination of ember 
whole kingdom of Scotland, ſeemed to be fiele more agreeable to I ud ſe 
Engliſth. It was compared to a marriage with a woman contrary * Fed, t 
her inclination ; it was an union made up of ſo many uncongruous i tor t 


gredients, that, ſhould it ever take effect, it would require a ſtand A 
F » | . ar 


ny to keep it from falling aſunder. It was eontrary to the ſenſe of 
de Scottiſh nation, whoſe murmurs were ſo loud, that they even reach- 
the doors of parliament. The government had iſſued a proclama- 
kn for pardoning all ſlaughter, bloodſhed, and maiming, committed 
pon thoſe who were concerned in tumults; from which it appeared 
at the averſion of the Scots to this treaty was extreme, and conſe- 
ently that the concluding it would be a moſt dangerous expedient, &c. 
| theſe arguments, however, were effeQually overcome, either by elo- 


d to be an independent kingdom ; and the whole ifland took the name 
the united kingdom of Great Britain, on the firſt of May 1 707. 


e the intereſt of their country in that reſpect. 
e complains; that the Engliſh commiſſioners beha- 
d in a very illiberal manner. In negociating 


4 OS 


on the rreaty. 


brding, upon the whole, reciprocal advantages, and which it would 
ve been the inclination, as well as the intereſt of both nations to pre- 
e inviolate, the conceſſions on the part of Scotland, and the reſtric- 


gainl pus on their trade, were ſo quickly and ſeverely felt, that about the 


com ct year after the ratification of the treaty, the 16 peers who firſt re- 


lerincented Scotland in parliament, though moſt of them had been the 


ndem{MWyporters of adminiſtration in promoting the union, unanimouſly voted 


ges of it diſſolution. After a violent debate, hqwever, the motion was 
uke er-ruled, and the nation ſubmitted reluctantly to its fate. The me- 
y dou polis having no manufactures, now beheld itſelf deprived of its only 

eets port by the tranſlation of the parliament to London. The trading 
friend rns pined under the duties and reſtrictions of their commerce; the 

, ile kingdom, after ſo many fatal diſaſters, ſeewed to be completely 
accrued ; and all degrees of men ſunk under the weight of theſe compli- 


procii ed misfortunes. The firſt fruits of the treaty in Scotland were a 


diſe ed of cuſtoms, and another of exciſe ; with the appointment of 


terabi{Wſnmitoners, collectors &c. with other neceſlary officers. In many 


Is of the kingdom, theſe, particularly the excite-officers, were roughly 
ited dled; and, in Orkney, they were fo frightened by the country peo- 


lneſs of that the buſineſs was obliged for ſome time to be poſtponed.” 
Toſpes the next ſtep: of the miniitry was to procure an 5 


extern tion of the Privy Council of Scotland, by which 3 . 


diſtigg y ſhadow of irs former royalty was aboliſhed. 


| _— * 3 eil. | | 
attac e arguments for the diflolution were, that the 


* 


ed, anders had been guilty of enormous ſtretches of power, and acts of : 
Queeny; that it could now only anſwer the purpoſes of an engine of 
int. by which every thing might be governed at pleaſure, and ſuch 


n of bers of parliament procured, both in Scotland and England, as 


e to Meld ſerve the purpoſes of the miniſtry. On the other hand, it vas 


trary | 1 chat the irregular behaviour of the members was an argument, 
uous er the diſſolution, but the better regulation of the privy council; 


ſtandigh tit was neceſſary to preſerve ſuch an aſſembly in compliance with 


the 


Fu 
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pence or influence; the treaty was unalterably finiſhed ; Scotland ceaſ- 


On this treaty Mr Knox remarks, that the commiſſtoners on the Eng- 
ih part had the advantage of the Scots, in not only being able ſtateſ- 
zen, but well {killed in trade, while the others, who conſiſted only of 
nds and gentlemen, entirely unſkilled in theſe matters, were apt to ne- 


MrKnox's remarks | 
th a ruined kingdom, ſays he, they were influenced by the narrow | 


bort-ſighted principles of commercial monopoly, and the conſequences 
ere ſuch as might have been foreſeen. Inſtead of a ſolid compact. 
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that of the whole Britith nation, at this time, 1s repreſented by Cunning houg 


gion, and to form an union between the Engliſh and Gallican church 


enemy intelligence of the deſigns of the allies, even before he 6eclarg 
body of forces, and fortune, who ſeemed to have totally forſaken Loui 


Britain, the principal terms of which were, that Philip, now acknowk( 
ged king of Spain, ſhould renounce all right to the throne of Frauct 


derived from the ſpoils of the French monarchy. A barrier was gra 


Cape Breton, with liberty to dry fiſh upon the ſhore. It wes apre 
that the emperor ſhouid poſſeſs the. kingdom of Naples, the duch 


Attempt to diſſolve 


without which, he ſaid, that he did not expect, in a ſhort tive, !“ 


chat it had not produced its intended effect, viz. chat of po” fl 
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the ancient uſages of the country; and with a view to reſtrain the 1 
of the people, which was then ready to break out with the utmoſt yl end 
lence. In this inſtance alſo. the miniſterial - party carried their point ween 
and the Scots, though they renewed their complaints and clamour at, 
were at laſt obliged to ſubmit. ; 2 00, | 
| On che removal of the duke of Marlborough! 1 

Shameful conduct 1711, the duke of Ormond was promoted to H l 
OY l command of the army, with orders, as has alread lden 
Fo been ſaid, not to fight. His behaviour, and indet fe 
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The 


that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and next in ſucceſſion, ſho M by 


alſo renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in caſe he became kin , | 
of France. The duke of Savoy was to be allowed to poſſeſs the iſla 4 
of Sicily, with the title of King, together with the Feneſtrelles, at n " 
other places on the continent; which iacreaſe of dominion was par Nhe - 


ham the hiſtorian in a moſt unfavourable light. The people, ignora 
and brutal, led on to the preateſt extravagancies by an headſtrong x 
furious clergy, who wiſhed to revive the abſurdities of the Romiſh re 


Ormond, according to him, acted a moſt infidious part, by giving t 


that he was not to act in concert with them; nay, the queen hetrſe 
proceeding in a manner no leſs ſcandalous. The operations of the v. 
therefore languithed, by reaſon of the defe&ion of ſuch a couſiderab 


began once more to declare on his fide. A ſepara 


Treaty of Utrecht. peace was concluded in 1712 between France ar 
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ed to the Dutch; the fortifications of Dunkirk were demolithed; Gi 
raltar and Minorca given up by Spain; Hudſon's Bay, Nova Scott 
and Newfoundland, by France; but they were allowed tc poil 


Milan, and the Spanith Netherlands. Upper Gueldres was to belong 
the king of Pruflia ; and as the emperor had long refuſed to come i 
any terms, a time was now fixed for his acceding 0 the treaty. 0 
of the articles in this pacification, which reflects the gecateſt honour 
the miniſiry, was their infilting on the liberty of the_Proeitatite V 
ſerved in the gallies of France, or who were confined in the pri 
of that kingdom. This famous treaty was ratified at Utrecht, in! 
year 1713. 3 „ | . 
The diſpleaſure of the Scortiſh nation which 
commenced at the union, ſtill continued with 1 
: aabatement, that in the ſame year in which the | 
fication of Utrecht was concluded, an attempt was made to diliuive | 
treaty of union. In this the Scottiſh peers and commoners Were une 
mous. Even the duke of Argyle, who had originally beer: 1'* gf 
Promoter, now declared in the moſt explicit terms for its dia 


the union. 


either property in Scotland, or liberty in England. Other pec!» 5; 


{xiendi 
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wendſhip betwixt the two nations. Inſtead of this the animoſities be- 
tween them were now much greater than ever; and he was perſuaded, 
at, if they were ſeparated, they would be better friends. This mo- 


Tag 
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int 
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tontinued : addreſſes were prepared throughout the kingdom, and mat- 
ers ſeemed on the point of coming to the moſt dangerous extremities, 
yhen the attempt of the pretender, in 1715, fo divided the minds of 
the people, that no unanimous effort could ever afterwards be made z 
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indes hough the union, for a long time was, and {till is conſidered by ſome 
1 individuals as a national grievance. After the con- e VP 3k 
nora | : a ke IJ 
ot hon of the treaty of Utrecht, the two parties betwirt the Whigs 
1 led Whigs and Tories, whoſe diſſenſions had, du- and Tories. 

* ing the whole of this reign, kept the nation in a 0 


ment, broke out in the moſt extravagant manner. It was now uni- 
erally believed by the Whigs, that the oppolite party, not even ex- 
tepting the queen herſelf, had an intention of altering the ſucceſſion 
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ſt and honour, in favour of Tories who proteſfſed to believe in divine 
ereditary right, ſeemed to give ſome weight to the ſuſpicion. | 
The violent diſſenſions and cabals among theſe parties at laſt came to 


che fell into a lethargic diſorder, which put an end to her life on the 


if reſtoring the pretender by fair means, totally vaniſhed. 


„ Ihe act of ſucceſſion being produced, by which the n A 
| 80 rown devolved on George elector of Hanover, orders Trge I. 
deore inſtantly iſſued for proclaiming him king of Britain; and he was 


uter2d to aſcend the throne without the ſmalleſt tumult, or attempt at 


| if 

5 ppolition. It was not long before he ditcovered his inchnation to ſup- 
unn tbe Whigs, and the Tories found themſelves totally excluded from 
een royal favour. Thus the violence of party, inſtead of being diminiih- 
1 d, vas greatly increaſed ; the names were changed from Whigs and 
1. nd Tories, to Hanoverians and Zacobites; and as neither were much 
4 rant in reſtraining their paſſions, when they found they could indulge 
ute u em with impunity, a kind of perſecution of the Tories now commen- 


ed. This proceeded to ſuch a length, that had the pretender been 
ncowed with any tolerable ſhare of mental abilities, he might have un- 
Oubtedly excited a very dangerous inſurrection. Want of ſpirit and re- 


dtuart, The pretender, inſtead of taking any active Rep, or animating 


mfelf remained an idle ſpectator on the continent. 

The Preſbyterians, and conſequently the Diſſenters 
OM the Engliſh church, now became favourites of 
be court, as being ſuppoſed more cordial friends to 


| Favours the Preſ- 
byterians. 


10 ; 1 | . 
” e Hanoverian ſucceſſion than the Tories. In England, however, their 
nes were always diſagreeable to the clergy ; and no better method of 
riendl OE Nn 2 putting 


00, like the reſt, was over-ruled, but the diſcontent of the people ſtill 


om the electreſs Sophia to the ſon of the exiled James. Wnether 
any ſuch deſign as this was ſeriouſly harboured or not, cannot now be 

ertainly known; but it is an undoubted fact, that the Tories faintly de- 
ied the charge; and the total removal of the Whigs from all places ot 


uch an height, that they are thought to have affected the queen's health. 


it of July 171 4, having lived 49 years, and reigned almoſt 2. On 
jr death the hopes of the Tories, if at that time they entertained any, 


dution, however, ſeems to have been the characteriſtic of the family of - 


e malcontents by his preſence, contented himſelf with publithing 
lelarations and manifeſtoes, to be diſperſed by his adherents, while he 
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putting an end to the contentions on the ſubject of religion occurre; 
than by forbidding any diſputations on doubtful points. 88 
| he firſt parliament being diſſolved, another vz 
called by a proclamation, in which the king complained 
8 of the evil deſigns of his enemies, and of his condue 
and principles having been miſrepreſented, for which reaſon he hoped 
that his loyal ſubjects would ſend up to parliament ſuch perſons as ap 
peared the molt fit to remove the preſent diforders The new parlia 
ment being thus compoſed almoſt entirely of Whigs, inſtantly commer 
ced a molt violent perſecution againſt the late miniſtry ; the nation one 
more became a ſcene of tumult and confuſion ; and on this occahs 
the riot - act was framed, by which it was decreed, that if any numbe 
of perſons, to the number of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould con 
tinue together one hour, after being required to diſperſe by a juſtice o 
Peace or other officer, and after hearing the riot act read in public, the 
ſhould be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. This wa 
undoubtedly a very ſevere act. and one of the greateſt ſtrokes again 
the liberty of the ſubject that has taken place this century. 
3 The diſcontents having thus ariſen to a very ore 
Naben of 1715. height, the Tory party * in earneſt to del 
revolution; a rebellion commenced, and the ſtandard was firſt ſet up it 
Braemar in Scotland. The head of the inſurgents was the earl of Mu 
who aſſumed the title of lieutenant. general of his Majeſty's forces. T 
veſſels, laden with arms, ammunition, and a number of officers, arrive 
From France, bringing aſſurances of a ſpeedy reinforcement to follo 
The new general acquitted himſelf with a conſiderable degree of adi 
vity ; but being oppoſed by the duke of Argyle, a battle enſued ne: 
Dumblain in Perthſhire, in which the left wing of the royaliſts, and th 
right wing of the rebels being defeated, both parties claimed the victor) 
The victory, however, in effect belonged to the royal party; for th 
carl of Mar, being now incapable of making any conſiderable effort 
was quickly abandoned by' the greater part of his army. In Englan 
matters went ſtill worſe. A body of rebels having penetrated into thi 
kingdom, were obliged to ſurrender at Preſton to generals Willis an 
Carpenter, almoſt without ſtriking a ſtroke. In the mean time, Jani 
himſelf acted in ſuch a manner as if he had ſought only the deſtructi 
of his own party. For, though deſtitute of money, arms and ammun 
tion, he raſhly landed in Scotland, where, having paraded for a {ho 
time with an empty thew of royalty, but without the leaſt ſhadow C 
Power, he made a ſpeech to his grand council, in which he informe 
them of his inability co undertake a campaign, and, without further ct 
remony, returned to the country from whence he came. 5 
This abſurd conduct undoubtedly coſt many of his party their live 
as by his viſit they were induced to ſhew themſelves openly, and th! 
on his inability to aſſiſt them, were expoſed to the vengeance ot 
court, which was far from being accompanied with much mercy. Tl 
law was executed with the utmoſt rigour ; and the commons, by # 
addreſs, declared that they were reſolved to proſecute, in the molt! 
gorous manner, the authors of the late rebellion. ' Nor were the)! 
| all worſe than their word. The earls of Derwen 
water, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown, with 
| lords Widrington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were! 
" peached, pleaded guilty, and were all executed, except the earls of * 


* 


Perſecution of 
the Tories. 


| Executions, &c. of 
rebels. | 


"tl 
dreſs 


en and Nithſdale, even though the Houſe of Lords preſented an ad- 
gels to the throne, recommending them to mercy. Nithſdale did not 


Urred 


T wa 


lane putting on womens clothes brought by his mother the night before his 


ond\ WM intended execution. Of the private perſons 22 were hanged at Man- 
hopedMchelter and Preſton, and about 1000 were tranſported to America. 

as ap On this occaſion the rebels were brought up to London, to take their 
pariaWM trials, inſtead of being tried in Lancathire, where the offence was 
mn committed ; and this was by the beſt lawyers confidered as an infringe- 
n one ment on the ancient conſtitution, by which it was enacted, that every 
casa perſon ſhould ” ig the place Rare . * 
jumbei d was commited. his was quickly fellowed by 

d cn another innovation. The parliament, having fat ente lengthened, 
ſtice of three years, was, by the laws then in being, diſſolved of courſe; but 
c, the the danger of the ſtate from the rebels was conceived to be a ſufficient 
1is wal reaſon tor protracting the ſeſſion beyond the uſual term. Thus, though 


rarliament has afſumed a right of ſettling the term of its own ſitting, 
it is plain, that, with the confent of the ſovereign, it might be made 
perpetual, and not a veſtige of liberty left to the ſubject, 

In the mean time, the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion ſo 


again 


y grea 
lelire 


t up ii dreadtul, that all the machinations of the Tories, 5 
f Ma eren though they had been aſſiſted by rhe whole „e ee | 
Twi power of France, might be conſidered as mere wed 8 


arrive 
follo 
of adi 
ed ne- 


ind th 


trifles. The vindictive, and, on equal terms, almoſt invincible hero, 
Charles XII. highly provoked at the king of Britain for having taken 
the advantage of his misfortunes at Pultowa, to make himſelf maſter 


victorſ formed for landing a conſiderable body of Swediſh forces, with the 
for tui king at their head, in ſome part of the ifland, where they would moſt 
effort probably be joined by all the malcontents in the kingdom. In this con- 
nglan ſpiracyFcount Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter, was extremely active; 


to th but the deſign was broke by the ſeizure of that nobleman with all his 


lis an papers, by order of the king; but the only effectual ſecurity againſt 
JaneW any invation from that quarter was the death of Charles himſelf, which 
ructionM happened at the ſiege of Frederickſhall in Norway, as has been related 
nmun in the hiſtory of Sweden, F Wo dd Js 
a ſho The conteſt with Sweden for a time put an end to the trade between 
cow Britain and that country, which proved a very great _ 


form loss to many of the Britiſh traders; and ſoon after Quadruple alliance, 


| 3 14 2 and war with Spain. 

her c the commerce with Spain was interrupted by the part 4 
which George thought proper to take in the quadruple alliance. By 

ir live chis it had been agreed between the Emperor, France, Holland, and 
d thu Þrivain, that the Emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown 
of ot Spain, and exchange Sardinia for vicily with the duke of Savoy ; . 
TO that the ſucceſſion to the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia _ 
by fhould be ſettled on the queen of Spain's eldeſt ſon, in caſe the preſent 
moli 1 poſſetſors ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty gave ſuch offence to 
they he Spaniards, that they ſoon commenced a war with the Emperor, whom 
erwen they looked upon to be the principal conttiver of it; and a conſiderable 
ich e army was ſent into Italy, to ſupport the pretenſions of Philip in chat 
ere country, France and Britain inter oſed their mediation in vain, and 2 


Yar with Spain was reſolved on by the court of Britain. Sir George 


awe his life more than the reſt to the royal clemency, but eſcaped by | 


Duratien of pa rlis- 0 


of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, maintained a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with the diſſaffected ſubjects of Great Britain, and a ſcheme was 


Byng, 
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a 2 ſevere blow to the Iriſh, and was conſidered by them as a very great houſe 


every ſeſſion of parliament, every objection was over ruled, and ever) 
requeſt for money complied with in its utmoſt extent. The reaſons 


Preventing conſpiracies, or enabling the miniſtry to act vigoroully in 


I.. 600,800, the care of which was committed to a number of direc- 
tors. At laſt, after the company had continued above 20 years, George 
| Robinfon, member of parliament for Marlow, and John 'Thomton, 


iniquitous ſyſtem of fraud was diſcovered betwixt Robinton, Thornton, 
and ſome of the directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
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 Byng, with a powerful fleet, was ſent into the Mediterranean, wheel re, 


he took the whole Spaniſh ſquadron, except three, who were Preſeryeg jured, 
by the conduct of one Cammock, a native of Ireland. The Spaniardz molt 

attempted to revenge themſelves, by ſupporting the rights of the pre. be Th 
tender, an. invading Britain; but this, like other projects of the kind. e\ 
came to nothing, and a peace was concluded; but toward the end te Pu 
this reign, war was renewed, with very little ſucceſs on either fide, The 
Spaniards, on their part, failed in their attempt on Gibraltar; and, on Sir R. 


the part of the Britiſh, admiral Hoſier proved equally unſucceſsful in ere 


an attempt to ſeize upon the Spaniſh galleons. The Spaniards, having zum 
got intelligence of his deſigns, relanded their treaſure, while the Engliſh, . gre 
worn out with ſickneſs, and the diſeaſes incident to theſe climates, periſhed ſpect 
in great numbers, and, among the reſt, -admiral Hofier himſelf, A chen 


peace was now concluded a ſecond time, at the mediation of France, but 005 


commence hoſtilities. | ws 
The other remarkable tranſactions of that reign were the South Sea ſale o 
Scheme, of which an account has already been given, and the render. the e 
ing the parlfament of Ireland dependent on that of Britain. This was that « 


npon no ſolid baſis, pretence on both ſides being only wanted to re. by an 


national grievance. | | gel 
George I. died in 1727 of an apoplectie diſorder, as he proceeded 


Georve II. do Vifit his dominions on the continent, and was ſucceeded ny | 
en py his ſon George II. under whom the kingdom arrived 10 e 

at its utmoſt height of opulence and ſplendor; at the ſame time that e 
the burthens of the people were raiſed to a height unknown at any for- 4606 
mer period. The two great parties which divided the nation were now 5 
called the Court and Country party, and the ſubjects of their contenlion, l 
throughout the greateſt part ef the reign, were the national debt, and wy 
the number of forces to be kept in pay. On the king's accetlian, the . 
national debt amounted to more than thirty millions; and though a e 
conſiderable interval of profound peace ſucceeded, it was not diminiſh. nf 


ed, but rather increaſed. The demands for ſupplies were made regularly Wl 


way 
ther 
com 
mit! 
ſtill 
thre 
his 
ſigt 
ligt 
1 
wa 
ſtar 
ad! 


given for thoſe demands were the ſecuring friends on the continent, 


conjunction with foreign powers. es CE 

In the mean time, the body of the people ſeemed to be ſunk in es- 
treme degeneracy, and avarice and fraud to have 
been ſubſtituted in place of every duty ,ot virtue or 
| morality. A ſociety had formed themſeives into 2 
company, under the title of the Charitable Corporation, whoſe profeſled 
deſign was to lend money at legal intereſt to the poor on {mall pledges, 
and to perſons of higher rank upon proper ſecurity. Their capital was at 
firſt L. zo, ooo, but afterwards leave was obtained to augment it to 


Account of the cha- 
ritable corporation. 


the company's warehouſe-keeper, diſappeared in one night, and a mol 


proprietors, In this infamous affair many people of the firit quality 
y * | NS: | | were 


. 
x 


— 


vere concerned, ſome of the firſt characters of the nation were cen» 


her red, and fix members of the Houſe of Commons were expelled for the 

Ved mot ſhameful and fraudulent practices. At this time it was aſſerted in 

bande he Houſe of Lords, that not a ſhilling value of the forfeited eſtates 

* vas ever beſtowed for the public good, but had been applied ſolely te 

nd, he purpoſes of venality and frau. | 

ad of P . ſid bl ; 7 hi . f. 88 

Th During a conſiderable part of this reign the favourite miniſter was 
U Robert Walpole, whoſe principles, however agreeable to the court, 

al en ere far from being ſo to the people. This ill humour aroſe from his 

W mn ugmenting the taxes and burthens of the people to Adminia 5 
aſe z great degree; though indeed we muſt in ſome re- Sir Rab etwaig Su 


ſpet excuſe him, on account of the expence of the 


* chemes he had to ſupport, in order to render himſelf agreeable to his 
bn brereign. The popular fury was worked up againſt him to an extreme, 
5 0 by an exciſe ſcheme which he propoſed in 3732. It was introduced in 


1732, by recounting the frauds practiſed by the London factors in the 


that commodity to be hereafter imported ſhould be lodged in ware» 


eneral ferment, and the Parliament Houſe was ſurrounded by ſuch 
multitudes, that the miniſter was at laſt obliged to drop the ſcheme. 
The miſcarriage was celebrated with public rejoicings throughout the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter; on which occafion the miniſter was 


country-party to obtain a repeal of the bill for the ſeptennial duration of 


Ao the parliament. His unpopularity was increaſed by the gin act, paſſed 
th n 1736, and his adopting a pacific ſyſtem expoſed the Britiſh court to 
larly he inſults of France and Spain, all of which were put to the account 


of the miniſter. The death of queen Caroline, in 1737, who had al- 


2 ways been a ſtedfaſt friend to the miniſter, diminiſhed his credit ſtill far- 


aſcns 
nent, 
1 mitted by the Spaniards on the Britiſh ſhipping, raiſed the diſcontent 
ſill higher, The unſucceſsful war with Spain, in 1739, entirely over- 


1 03s 5 HR | 
„rer his power, and at laſt, finding that he could no longer ſupport 


have 
le Or 
nto 4 
{lied 
ges, 


as at 


ſignation been created earl of Orford. _ 

During the adminiſtration of Walpole, the Spaniſn 
var had gone on very unſucceſsfully; the only in- 
tance of ſucceſs being the capture of. Porto Bello by 


with Spain. 


0 : = 
5 admiral Vernon, and of the Manila galleon by admiral Arſon. The 
orge expence of this laſt piece of ſucceſs was indeed much greater than the 
don, WI broft; for though the value of the prize was L. 313,000, and other 
molt Wl <Ptures were made to the amount of as much more, it only anſwered 
Hon, the purpoſe of enabling ſome individuals to acquire large fortunes, while 
the fine ſquadron of men of war was loſt to the public. An unſucceis ful 
ality by | | 4 | | attempt 


were 
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ale of tobacco. To prevent theſe he propoſed, that, inſtead of having 
the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner upon tobacco, every quantity of 


touſes appointed for that purpoſe by the officers of the crown; and 


ſhould from thence be ſold, upon paying the duty of fourpence per 
pound, when purchaſers were found. This occafioned a violent and 


burned in effigy by the populace, An effort was at this time made by the 


parliaments, but without ſucceſs, though, as the country party ſeemed on 
this occaſion to increaſe in ſtrength, it was thought proper to diſſolve 


ther; and the convention at the Prado, by which the Britiſh come 
conſented to accept of L. 95,020, in full of all the depredations com- 


lis meaſures as uſual by a majority in the Houſe of Commons, he re- 
honed all his employments in the year I 742, having previous to his re- 


Unſucceſ ful War 


1 EN GIL AN p. 


attempt on Carthagena in South America, where vaſt numbers of (1; 
people periſhed either by the ſword or the diſeaſes incident to the climate: 
with the failure of Sir John Norris, who ſailed twice to the coafi 0 
Spain, without effecting any thing to the purpoſe, more than compenſa. 
ted the advantages abovementioned. WERE LA 

Matters were not mended by the removal of the obnoxious miniſter: 


* 


| ire te 
The new miniſtry trod exactly in his footſteps ;. the nation was i. Bie 
guſted with unſucceſsful operations by ſea, and wiſhed for a renewal of fn th: 
their former victories in Flanders; but they forgot that they had not rene 
now a Marlborough and a Eugene to command their armies. Their rich 
ae £6 FT wilh for a continental war, however, was ſoon gra. Th 
Origin of the war tified, in order to underſtand the origin cf which it to op 
with Flanders. : i b 0p 
wWiu.ill be neceſſary to inform the reader, that during hic! 

the long interval of peace, which, through the good conduct of card. . In 
nal Fleury, had been procured throughout Europe, the empire of Ruf: Wllhe Þ 
fa, and kingdom of Prufia, hitherto little noticed, had come into ſome the N 
conſideration, A general flame was kindled by the death of Auguſtus ifidand 
king of Poland. The emperor declared for the ele&or of Saxony, iſto be 
ſon to the deceaſed king, in which he was ſupported by Ruſſia, while Wdeſtir 
France declared for Staniſlaus, long ago nominated king by Charles Dun! 
XII. of Sweden, and whole daughter the king of France had ſince WMhjoun 
married. In conſequence of this diviſion of the European powers, Sta» WIRoq: 
niſlaus had no ſooner taken upon him the title of king of Poland, than Nras 
he was beſieged in Dantzic by 10,000 Ruſſians ; which city being un. de 
able to hold out againſt ſuch a power, was quickly reduced, and the new iſſceedi 
king with difficulty made his eſcape. The French court reſolved to Med by 
aſſiſt him in his diſtreſs, the moſt proper method of doing which was WlIperio 
thought to be a declaration of war againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; and in {Wized 
this project Spain and Sardinia concurred, in hopes of ſharing the ſpoils. hic 
In conſequence of this reſolution, the empire was over-run by a French Bu 
army, who in a ſhort time obliged the emperor to ſue for peace; and e 
in the treaty it was ſtipulated that Staniſlaus ſhould reſign all preten« lis e 
ſions to the crown of Poland, for which France was to be rewarded He c: 
with the duchy of Lorrain, and ſome other valuable territories: quis 
The emperor dying in 1740, the court of France, regardleſs of the Nine 
treaty, called the pragmatic ſanction, by which the emperor's daughter Irren 
was declared heir of all her father's dominions, they ſet up, in oppoli- the! 
Hite Ed. tion to her, the duke of Bavaria, by which the young nen. 
DS ai is IT * queen of Hungary was at once ſtripped of all her in, Bis 
Hungary. bheritance; at the ſame time that the province of ag 
| Silefia was taken from her by the king of Pruſſia, Mun 
who took advantage of her defenceleſs ſituation to renew his pretenſions Melt 
to that province, of which his anceſtors had been unjuſtly deprived: of L 
The reſt of her dominions were attacked by the French, Saxons, and May 
Bavarians ; ſo that the unfortunate princeſs ſeemed in danger of has Ind 
ving her power as a ſovereign utterly annihilated. In this extremity of 1 
diſtreſs, her firſt ally was Britain, though the motives of che king's in- but 

| terference could be no other than pure. generoſity, or the deſire of ba- ip: 
lancing exactly the intereſts of the Jiferent powers of Europe. The Bia 
king informed his parliament, that he had ſent a body of Britiſh for- ro. 
ces into the Netherlands, which he had augmented by a body of ito 
16, 0 Hanoverians, to make a diverſion on the dominions of the le. 
N*8, Ts French, \ 
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ſ ha french, in favour of the queen of Hungary. Thus 8 
mate; ike affairs of that princeſs were retrieved in a very ſhort RAin. 7 
it me; the French were driven out of Bohemia, while a 
enſa ber general, prince Charles of Lorraine, entering the territories of the 


luke of Bavaria, ſtripped him of all his poſſeſſions, obliging him to re- 


niſter re to Frankfort, where he lived for ſome time in obſcurity. An effort 
dil. nade by the Britiſh and Hanoverian forces to join prince Charles, brought 
val on the battle of Dettingen, in which, through the imprudence of the 

| not rrench, a victory was gained by the alles, who repulſed their enemies 
Their vich the loſs of about 5000 men. 1 . JV 
gra- This check did not greatly diſconcert the French, who ſtill continued 
ich it o oppoſe prince Charles, and in 1744 gained the battle of Fountenoy, 
uring rhich proved deciſive of the fortune of the war ever after wards: 

card: In the mean time, the French, in order to divert l e 
Ru: be Britich forces more effectually from the war in e e 
ſome the Netherlands, determined on an invaſion of the 55 

uſing land itſelf, in order to ſupport the intereſt of the pretender, who was 
xony; Jo be put at the head of the expedition. Fifteen thouſand troops were 
while Wdzſtined for this purpoſe, and preparations made for embarking them at 
rarles Dunkirk and ſome other ports neareſt to England, under the eye of the 
ſince Nyoung adventurer himſelt. They were to be eſcorted by the duke de 
, Sta» WMRoqueſuilie, with 20 ſhips of the line, and the celebrated Count Saxe 
than Nas to command them when landed. Had this invaſion ſucceeded in 


g un- 
> New 
ed to 
| Was 


the way propoſed, there can be no doubt that it would have been ex- 
ceedingly dangerous; but the whole was diſconcert- 
ed by the appearance of Sir John Norris, with a ſu- 


Diſappointed by Sir 
perior fleet, to attack them. The French were ob- | 


John Norris. 


nd in NMliged to put back, their tranſports were damaged by a ſtorm; after 
poils. rhich, war was openly declared between the two powers. 1 
rench WJ But though fortune had in the firſt initance proved unfavourable to 
; and he views of the young pretender, he did not for that reaſon abandon 
reten is enterprize. Being furniſhed with ſome money by the court of France, 
arded le embarked in a ſmall frigate for Scotland, accompanied by the mar- 


f the Hunaccountable abſurdity appears at that time to have prevailed in the 
ghter {Wſ'rench councils, that the whole force allowed this adventurer to ſubdue 
ppoſi- Wii: Britith empire, conſiſted only of ſeven oificers. and arms for 2080 

oung nen. Even this poor aſſiſtance was by adverſe fortune denied him, 
er in- is conſort, a 60 gun ſhip, which carried the arms, was purſued by the 


n 0 . 1 
ce of Enplith, and ſo diſabled in an engagement, that the was obliged to re- 


-uila; urn to Breſt, while he continued his courſe to the 
ions WVeitern parts of Scotland. He landed on the coat 


rived: 0 Lo:haber, a divition of Invernelsſhire, on the 27th of MS 5 25 
„ and u) 1745, where he was in a {ſhort time joined by about 1500 High- 
f has landers, and began to his journey ſouthward. 8 
ity of The miniſtry could at firit ſcarcely believe the news of his landing; 
s in- but on being convinced of it beyond doubt, Sir John Cope was initæutly 
f ba- Wilpatched to oppoie his progreſs. Charles, in the mean time, continued 
The o advance, and, at Perth, proclaimed his father king of Great Britain. 
for- From thence, paſting to Edinburgh, he entered the city without oppo» 
lr of Wition ; but, for want of cannon, found it impraQicable to reduce the caf- 
f the e. Here his father was again proclaimed, and a promiſe made of diſ- 
ench, 8 e —.— ſolving 
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quis of Tallebardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and ſore others; bat ſuch 
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ſolving the union, which at that time was conſidered as one of the nz; 
tional grievances. 8 n 
Sir John Cope having now proceeded as far as the neighbourhood o 
the metropolis, Charles drew forth his forces to oppoſe him; and Si 


ventures 
deen eng 
nediatel) 
Fitzjame 


John, being reinforced by two regiments, reſolved to give the enemy ged. 
e battle. Victory declared for the rebels, and the Charles 
e wa wi ogy e ot royal army were put to flight at Preſtonpans, with Milling re 
dT the lofs of 500 men. This exploit raifed the repu- u on 
tation of the chevalier ſo high, that had he marched to England diregly, Mops 30 
there is ſome probability that he might have become maſter of the ee. I 
pital. Unfortunately for him, however, he was induced to remain ina ſurrou 
ftate of inaction at Edinburgh, in expectation of ſuccours which never Millproviden 
came, ſo that the opportunity, was loſt, without a poſſibility of ever being . 8t Mi 
regained. He was joined, however, by a few of the nobility, and the elde var, AT 
ſon of lord Lovat, with all the vallals they could muſter. A peneral Imme, 
alarm was ſpread over the nation; 6000 Heſſians in the pay of the Dutch, Minade fo 
' Which had been ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the royal cauſe, were diſpatch: Imho hac 
ed northward under general Wade, while the duke of Cumberland ſoon" ente* 
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after arrived from Flanders, followed by a detachment of infantry and 

dragoons, beſides volunteers who offered themſelves in every part of 

the kingdom, Charles now reſolved, when too late, to make an irrup. 

tion into yy es aud even advanced within 100 miles of London; 
but finding few or none ready to ſupport his cauſe, and being aſſured 
that he would ſoon find himſelf oppoſed by a power which it would be 
impoſſible to reſiſt, he determined to retreat northward with all poflible 
ſpeed. In this expedition their firſt ſtage, was to Carlifle, where they 
left a garriſon, with no other view, as it would appear, than to be taken 
as ſoon as the enemy ſhould come up. Entering Scotland, they pro- 
ceeded to Glaſgow, where, having levied a fevere contribution, they 


advanced to Stirling. Here, having waſted ſome time in a fruitleſs The ſi 
| hege of the caftle, they were joined by Lord Lewis Gordon, at the ng the r 
head of ſome forces oy had razed in their abſence. By this and other % loſt 
reinforcements, the affairs of Charles began to wear ur 

| pr 18 3 a better face, and their credit was confilleratly raiſed dem, ar 
bᷓ̃Hbuy the defeat of the king's forces at Falkirk, with eauer 
the loſs of all their tents and artillery, bh RoucroL 
This was the laſt inſtance of the good fortune of Charles. The duke leing th 

of Cumberland having arrived in Britain, was put at the head of the y the te 
army, conſiſting of 14, co men, with whom he advanced to Aberdeen, and whi 
the enemy retreating all the way before him. The diſſenſions among landing 

| themſelves prevented the rebels from oppoſing the royal army on the many lo 
banks of the Spey. At laſt they came to a reſolution to ſtand an en- 3 
1 3 gagement; but were utterly defeated at Culloden, „ 
285 yarn hog 8 near Inverneſs, where a final period was put to all Thom t! 
; the hopes of Charles. The viaors behaved in 2 bo lit d 
very cruel manner, refuſing quarter to the wounded, unarmed, and that tWo 
defenceleſs; ſeveral priſoners were murdered in cold blood, and ſome litution 
were ſlain who had only been ſpectators of the combat. After the Uuring t 
battle, terror and deſolation was ſpread through the country; and in the Wl Durir 
whole neighbouring region made a ſcene of deſolation, ſlaughter, and Be inci 
plaades,” E peed 11 
Ihe young pretender was now obliged to engage in a ſeries of ad. before 5 
7 i | { RES 1 | lad ney 
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watures ſimilar to thoſe in which Charles II. had : 
teen engaged after the battle of Worceſter. Im- e ebe _ 
nediately after the battle he fled with a captain of To agen 
Fitzjames's cavalry ; but their horſes being ſoon faite. they were 
bliged to alight, and ſeek for ſafety on foot. For ſome days 
Charles wandered in the country, often without any attendants, and 
king refuge in caves and cottages. Sometimes he lay in foreſts, with 
ly one or two companions, in continual danger from the royal 
troops 3 a reward of L. 30,000 being offered for him, either dead or 
live. For fix months he continued in this diſtreſſed ſituation, frequent- 
j ſurrounded by the troops of the enemy, but {lilt delivered by ſome 
rrovidential incident, until he at laſt found an opportunity of eſcaping in 
a St Maloes privateer ; and after being chaſed by two Engliſh men of 
mr, arrived in ſafety in a place called Morlaix in Bretagne. 
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Immediately after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, preparations were 
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„de for taking vengeance on the unhappy perſons Rebels puniſhed. 0 
„do had fallen into the hands of the conquerors. . „ 
enteen officers were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Kennington . 
ad (ommon in the neighbourhood of London, and twenty more at Carlifle 0 HY 
ad York. A conſiderable number of the common men were tranſport- 1 105 
. ed to America, and a few obtained pardons. The earl of Kilmarnock, 1 
„bord Balmerino, and lord Lovat, were tried and executed, as was Mr . 


2 


Radcliffe, brother to the late earl of Derwentwater, who was ſentenced . 
on a former conviction. The Highlanders were compelled, under ſe- 

rere penalties, to lay aſide their ancient dreſs, and conform them ſelves 

tb the faſhion of, the Lowlanders. The power of their chieftains was 

entirely deſtroyed by the abolition of the heritable juriſdictions, and thus 
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J the people in that part of the kingdom freed from the tyranny under 4 15 

o 
hne ſucceſs of the duke of Cumberland in quaſh- 1 7 5 
Ming the rebellion in Scotland was ſoon overwlielmed 1 a n 


and loſt among a multitude of defeats and loſſes on 5 
bis return to Flanders. Here the French carried every thing before 9 


4 them, and in a ſhort time reduced all thoſe ſtrong towns which had been 1 ie: 
ch conquered by the duke of Marlborough. The allies were defeated at "BHT 
Mfoucroux and La Feldt, while the Dutch were. thrown into deſpair by $$ $45.0 
bel eing their barrier gone, and their country at laſt laid open to invafion =— 
be che taking of Bergen-op-zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Brabant, „ 
on, WM! which, till that time, had been deemed impregnable. Notwith- 1 
g ending theſe victories in Flanders, however, the French met with io e 
he nany loſſes and diſappointments, that they became at lalt ſincerely de- _ 
1 tous of peace. A treaty was therefore concluded at Aix-lJa-Chapelle in | 1 
0, 1743, in which no party was a gainer, except the king of Pruſſia, too "Is 
al bom the poſſeſſion of Sileſia was confirmed. All the reſt were content „ 
b lit down as they had began, only Britain was obliged to conſent 1 hed 
od "at two perſons of rank ſhould be ſent to France as hoſtages for the re- 4 WE 
neW'tution. of Cape Breton, and ſome other inconſiderable conqueſts made | 1 5 
bel during the war. | Ls DTT SO Ton fl 88 Wn 
be During the ſhort interval of peace which ſucceeded, the only remark- - N 


we incident was the death of Frederick Prince of Wales, _ which hap- 
pened in 1751, of a pleuriſy ending in ſuppuration © * 
Before this time, however, the ſeeds of diſſenſion, which . 
lad never been thoroughly eradicated, began to ipring 

e OOO 2 Ow | VP. 


New war witk 
France. 


up in North America. In making the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, | 
care had been taken to aſcertain the boundaries of the Britiſh ard 
French dominions in America, The ſettlement of the barren provine, 
of Nova Scotia therefore gave offence to the court ef France, who noy 


ncludin 
ſkips of 
of 50, 2 


| n pr 
ſeemed to aſpire at nothing leſs than the expulſion of the Britiſh fro Tk 
all their ſettlements in that quarter. It was deemed neceſſary, for th yith an 
ſecurity of the reſt of the Britiſh colonies, that a colony ſhould be ſen men in 
to Nova Scotia; but the French, who had long been ſettled in the in had bee 
land parts of the country, reſolved to uſe every method to diſpoſſeſs ti had bee 
Britiſh, and excited the Indians to commence hoſtilities againſt them WM xt laft ! 
The French alſo, pretending to have firſt difcovered the mouth of the yere fa 
river Miſſiſſippi, claimed all the adjacent country towards New Mexico The lol 
on the eaſt, and quite to the Apalachian mountains on the weſt. I dom, b. 
conſequence of theſe different claims, negociations, mutual accuſations ¶ public j 
and hoſtilities ſoon began to take place; but the event was, that the It wa 
Engliſh were Giſpoſſeſizd of their new ſettlements, and a formal va at the 
commenced between the two nations. bold ſpe 
cs be The barefaced encroachments of the French, wha The mi 
che e OI had built torts on our back ſettlements in America of Fort 
merten. | and the diſpoſitions they made for ſending over va the Eng 
| bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroach the Eng 
ments, produced 2 wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral He det 
Boſcawen was ordered with eleven ſhips of the line, beſides a frigat placed 
and two regimens, to fail to the Banks of Newfoundland, where h provinc 
came up with, and took two French men of war, the reft of their flee days at! 
eſcaping up the river St Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Belleiſſe. No ſoon fon, an. 
er was it known that hoſtilities were begun, than the public of England amazin 
poured their money into the government's loan, and orders were ſued the Eaſ 
for making general repriſals in Europe as well as in America; and that Mr E 
all the French ſhips, whether outward or homeward bound, ſhould bil of oper 
ſtopped and brought into Britiſh ports. Theſe orders were ſo cfieCtual_hi could b 
that before the end of the year 1755, above 300 of the richeſt French tountry 
merchant ſhips, and above Booo of their beſt ſailors were brought into ſon, he 
Britiſh ports. This well-timed meafure had ſuch an effect, that th France 
French had neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to ma eral S 
their ſhips of war; about two years after near 30, co French ſcameſi thing e 
were found to be priſoners in England. 2 oo 8 It ſaile. 
Breddock dead. In July 1755, general Braddock, who bad bee both th 
5 injudiciouſly ſent from England to attack the French vithou! 
and reduce the forts on the Ohio, was defeated and killed, by fallin He wa 
into an ambyſcade of the French and Indians near Fort du Queſie opinion 
but major general Johnſon deſeated a body of the French, near Co lifter a 
Point, of whom he killed about 1Ic oo. | idle. 
The Engliſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any firſt miniſter The 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of the ver wit 
Cabinet, which had been Ba its Fo without their conſent. - The Erg but bec 
liſh navy in 1755 conſifled of one ſkip of 110 guns, five of 1co g their ei 
each, 13 of 9, eight of 80, five of 74, 29 of 70, four of 66, one 0! bs ment, i 
33 of 60, three ot 54, 28 of 50, ſour of 44, 35 of 40, and 42 of 20; ſeußz the ele. 
oops of war of 18 guns each, two of 16, 11 of 14, 13 of 12, and one b com 
10; beſides a great number of bomb- ketches, fire ſhips, and tenders; WM Preſſed 
force ſufficient to oppeſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the po*© ly "15 arr 
67 FEuropę. Willi that of the Trench, even at che end of this year, 20 il that 


incluciag 


4 * 


cluding the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than ſix 
ſhips of 80 guns, 21 of 74, one of 72, four of 70, 31 of 64, two of 60, ſix 
of 50, and 32 frigates. — TED 
In proportion as the ſpirits of the public were ele- 
mated by thoſe invincible armanents, they were ſunk 
with an account that the French had landed 11, % ͥ 
men.in Minorca, to attack Fort St Philip there ; that admiral Byng, who 
had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of the French, 
had been baffled, if not defeated, by their admiral Galliffoniere, and that 
at laft Minorca was ſurrendered: by general Blackeney. The Engliſh | 
were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. 


French land in Mi- 
nöd. 7 


public juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for cowardice. 
It was about this time that Mr Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, 
at the head of the adminiſtration. He had been long known to be a 
bold ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſler. 
The miſcarriages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence but the loſs 
of Fort St Philip, which was more than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſſes of 
the Engliſh privateers, both in Europe and America. The ſucceſſes of 
the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, under colonel Clive, are almoſt incredible. 
He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Baba, and Orixa, and 


rovinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereti}, was, a few 
days after his being defeated, taken by the new nabob, Jaffier Ally Cawn's 


amazing extent of riches and territory which the Engliſh now poſleſs in 
mw greet wn Oe 15 
Mr Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem 
of operations againſt France, than which nothing 
could be better calculated to reſtore the ſpirits of his 


Mr Pitt projects an 


France itſelf, and the deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under ge- 


thing could be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. 
It failed on the 8th of September 1757, and admiral Hawke brought 


He was tried and . without the public murmuring, ſo great an 
opinion had the people of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not 


idle. 5 f | RE eehry 

The French having attacked the electorate of Hano- The French attack 
der with a moſt powerful army, for no other reaſons, yn 5 
but becauſe his Britannic Majeſty retuſed to overlook asset ens! 


f J. be f become maſters of. 
their encroach ments in America. The Britiſh parlia- 


the electoral dominions. The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither 
o command an army of obſervation, but Le had been ſo powerfully 
preſſed by a ſuperior army, that he found himſelf obliged to Jay down 


5 9 Me 7 8 . 5 
at that electorate, and its capital. At this time, a {carcity, next to a fa- 


The loſs of Minorca was more ſhametul than detrimental to the king- 
dom, but the public outery was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to 


placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient ſeat of the new nabobs of thoſe 
ſon, and put to death. This event laid the foundation of the preſent 


invaſion of France. 
rountrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an inva- 
on, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England inte 


teral Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command the land troops. No- 


both the ſea and land forces back on the 6th of October to St Helen's, 
mthout the general making an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. 


ſuffer a man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lye 


went, in gratitude, voted large ſupplies of men and money in defence of 


uus arms, and the French, under the duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion 
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mine, raged in N and the Heſſian troops, who, with the Hang. 
verians, had been ſent to defend the kingdom from an invaſion intengeg 
by the French, remained ſtill in En land. So many difficulties concur. 
ring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed to between his ma. 
jeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in conſequence of which, the parliament 
voted L. 670,000 to his Pruſſian majeſty ; and alſo voted large ſums, a. 
mounting in the whole to near two millions a- year, for the payment of 
50,000 of the troops of Hanover, Heſſe Caſſel, Saxe Gotha, Wolfenbutte 
and Buckeburg. This treaty, which proved afterwards ſo burdenſome 10 
England, was intended to unite the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany, 
Hanoverians re- George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian maje. 
ſome their arms ſty, pretending that the French had violated the con. 
under prince Fer- vention concluded between them and the duke of 
_ ainand of Brunf Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian 
wick. 'ſubjeds to reſume their arms under prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, who inſtantly drove them out of Ha- 
nover ; and the duke of Marlborough, after the Kngliſh had repeatedly 
inſulted the French coaſts, by deſtroying their ſtores and ſhipping at Cher. 
bourg and St Maloes, marched into Germany, and joined prince Fer. 
dinand with 12,000 Britiſh troops, which were afterwards increaſed to 
25, 0. A ſharp war enſued. The Britiſh every where performed 
wonders, ard according to the accounts publiſhed in the London Ga- 
zette, they were every where victorious, but nothing deciſive followed, 
and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. Even the bat. 
tle of Minden, the moſt glorious perhaps in the Engliſh annals, in which 
about 70co Britiſh defeated $0,000 of the French regular troops in fair 
battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion of the war, or towards 
weakening the French in Germany,  _ WT 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 
plauded Mr Pitt's adminiſtration, becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 
other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneſt, Admiral 
= ES HBoſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, re. 
| OY redu- quced and demoliſhed Louiſbourg in North America, 
2 - Which had been reſtored to the French by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Britiſh trade, and 
took five or {ix French ſhips of the line: Frontenac and Fort du Gn 
in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Britiſn; acquifitions 
that far overbalanced a check which the Britiſh received at Ticonderago, 
and the loſs cf about 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they were returning 
under genera] Bligh from the coaſt of France. » | 
Ihe Britiſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally for- 
tunate, and the lords of the admiralty received let. 
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| rung ng ores ters from thence, with an account, that admiral Fo- 0 pat 
in the Kalt Indies, cock engaged the French fleet near Fort St David's Pubtaßl 
and defeats them. on the 29th of March, in which engagement ät te li 
Ho | French man of war, called the Bien Aime, of), n Nov. 
guns, was ſo much damaged, that they run her on ſhore. The French nandeg 


Had 600 men killed and wounded on this occaſion, and the Pritih 
only 29 killed, and 89 wounded. That, on the 3d of Auguſt fo.lov: 
ing, he engaged the French fleet a ſecord time, near Pono1cne!t), 
when, after a briſk firing for ten minutes, the French bore away wil 
all the fail they could make, and got ſaſe into the road of Fer 
Ther ry. Tie 1015 ol the French in this engagement was 540 n. bY 
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winded; and that of the Britiſh only 147 killed and wounded. And 
hat, on the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander 
of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madrafs, which 
was defended by the Britiſh colonels Laurence and Dtaper ; and' after 
q briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 16th of February following, the 
fritiſh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with precipitation, leaving 
behind him 40 pieces of cannon. «© © | 1 
The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the ifland of Goree, 
on the coaſt of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three | 


taken. 


erica; and all of them proved ſucceſsful. One of them „ 
was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where Guadalonpe 


of the French Canada, The command was given, by the miniſter's 


's wow wo, — 4 


Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by Moncalm, the beſt and 


- Whol ſucceſsful general the French had. Though the fituation of he 
* Whountry which Wolke was to attack, and the works the French threw 
0 iid to prevent a deſcent of the Britiſh, were deemed impregnable, yet 
d boncalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's courage and perte- 
a erance, however, ſurmounting incredibbe difficulties, he gained the 


rights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and deteated the 


fo ' : 28.7 — b al , =" 3 
rench a va felf killed; and general 
* As h army, but was himſe led; and g 3 Death of gererat | 


Monckton, who was next in command, being woun 
d, the completion of the French defeat, and the e 
glory of reducing Quebec was reſerved for brigadier- general (now lord 
JJ. Tir nt 5 | 


Wolfe 
PE” 


MB Grnerat Amherſt, who was the firſt Britiſh general on command in 
4 America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce 
l Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks cf 


uh ert in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that could 
* ake it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance. for its miſ- 
age; and thus the French empire in North America became fubje& 


TW . | 105 : = 
The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruin. 
d, they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve. all by an invaſion of 
reat Britain: but, on the 18th of Augut 1759, admiral Boſcawen 
tacked the Toulon ſquadron, commanded by Mo 
e la Clue, near the Straits of Gibraltar, took Le pt ye ra vaha 
entaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modeſtz the French. 
{ 74 guns, and burnt Le Ocean of 80, and Le Re 
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n November 20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, com- 


eay. The Formidable, a French man of war of 80 guns, was ta- 


15 le Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, were burnt. Seven or 
"dj ht French men'of war of the line got up the river Villain, by throw- 
W their guns overboard; and the reſt of the ſteet, conſiſting of five 
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apital expeditions had been planned for this year in A. Idandof Goree | 


was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againit Quebec, the capital 


dvice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. 


e river St Laurence. It is to the honour of the miniſter that Mr Am- 


wubtable of 74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of ſeven ſhips 
1 the line, and three frigates, made their eſcape in the night. And 


landed by admiral Conflans, off the iſland of Dumet, in the Bay of 


en; the Theſee of 74, and the Superbe of Jo guns, were ſunk ; and 


ps of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the night. The 
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Britiſh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals off the coaſt, the Eſſex of 
ſixty- four guns, and the Reſolution of ſeventy-four. After this en. 
gagement, the French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſio 
of Great Britain. | | | 


rer b. 
were : 


In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, wh Sh | 
had with three loops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and ac: Wort: 
tually made a deſcent at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was on his retur WM countr 
8 Et from thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captainfiſMrelts ; 
Commodore Elliot Elliot, who was the commodore of three thips, ir Ml aces 
defeats Thurot. a aa | de Hupe, u ances. 
by 5 ferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron. Ever nnd ce 
day's gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Britiſh, and var, ſi 
the utter ruin of the French finances, which that government did no brin 
blaſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſo or But 
miſtrels of the main, and had ſucceeded in every meaſure that had bee nd an 
projected for her own ſafety and advantage. „ the dea 
The war in Germany, however, continued ſtill as undeciſive as i Accord 
was expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreigi et Fran 
to the imernal intereſt of Great Britain. The French again and agai linder 
| thewed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of the war, which bega id the 
now to amount to little leſs than eighteen millions Sterling yearly, inclin{MCoote a 
ed the britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation was acWaindies 
e r entered upon, which proved abortive, mes! 
peace, and deathor Jid many other projects for accommodation; butſed impr 
"Georee If, on the 25th of October 1760, George II. died ſud nd oth: 
e denly, full of years and glory, in the 77th of hi eivable 
gage, and 33d of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, no By th 
George 111. eldeſt fon to the late prince of Wales. Hg he Bou 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his pre eclare 
3 dilection for his Hanoverian dominions. He never cou no pr 
Character of entertain an idea that there was any difference betweel . Iiſed tl 
George IL entertain an idea t re Was any ace bety ed th 
8 them and his Britith dominions, and he was ſometime eſpectal 
ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to parliamen e earl 
We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified him in tngfitals of 
particular foible, yet he never ated by power or prerogative. He vi larann: 
zult rather than generous; and in matters of ceconomy, either uMlijelty | 
ſtate or houſhold, he was willing to conuive at abuſes, it they barge Sp 
the ſanction of law or cuſtom. By this means miſmanagements abouWiich w. 
his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even uncenſt Wale: 
clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than their lege bank 
falaries or perquiſites could raiſe. He was not very acceſſible to coe thips 
verſation, and therefore it was no wonder, that having left German the re: 
after he had attained to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained foreign notioWmiral 
both of men and things. In government he had no favourite, for Mee mill 


parted with Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration with great indiffe 
_ ence, and ſhewed very little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions amor 
his ſervants. This quality may be deemed a virtue, as it contribute 
greatly to the internal quiet of his. reign, and prevented the peo 
from loading the king with the faults of his miniſters. In his perion 
diſpoſition Be was paſſionate, but placable, fearleſs of danger, fond « 
military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns in whuc 
he ſerved when young. His affections, either public or private, we 
never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; 4 
| 9 his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts of juſtice were n 
72 ; - 
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| | | | e 
er better filled than under him; this was a point in which all factions 1 
were agreed. * N i 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of George. IId's 1 0 
(death, the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor George III. . 
born and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native 15 
country, and an excellent education gave him true notions of its inte- HET 
in re(ts ; therefore, he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appzar- 1 
ances. He knew that neither the finances nor the population of Eng- Wk. 
land could furniſh men and money for ſapplying the neceſſities of the I 
war, ſucceſsful as it was, and yet he was obliged to continue it, ſo as mM: 
to bring it to a happy period. He choſe for Nis firſt miniſter the earl Ph 
or Bute, whom he had known ever ſince he began to know himſelf ; MATS 
end among the firſt ats of his reign was to convince the public, that ED 
the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations of the war. _ 
si ccordingly, in 1761, the ifland of Belleifle, onthe coaſt © Ie; 1 
igel France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces 8 e Nel 
under commodore Keppel and general Hodgſon; as © © Was 
did the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies to colonel 0 
Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations againſt the French Weſt 1 
Indies ſtill continued under general Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir . 
ames Douglas; and, in 1762. the ifland of Martinico, hitherto deem- 475 
ed impreguable, with the iſlands of Grenada, Grenadillas, St Vincent, "$I 
and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the Britiſh arms, with incon- 1 
evable rapidity. . Ny TS | is 


Zy this time the famous family-compat among all the branches of vet 


ee Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found neceſſary to 5 
leclare war agair i i -hither- Rong LG 1 
pre re war againſt Spain, who, having been hither- ar AO Sal: Sk 
ould no principals in the quarrel, had ſcandalouſly a- geclared. | | Of 
weedWuled their neutrality in favour of the French. K | . 
\meWMelpe&table armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having 1 


en 
1 Ul 
2 WI 


le earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the, 99 
Itals of the Spanith monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction of the _ 
avannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important fort which his Catholic | 


er I lajeſty held in the Weſt Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a e 
bange Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo o _ 
abouiich was valued at a million Sterling, preceded the birth of the priuce — 
nde Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in triumph through Weſtminſter to ä 
lege bank the very hour he was born. The loſs of the Havannah, with 1 
coe hips and treaſures there taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded | bl | 
mar the reduction of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, by general Draper and 18 
otionnral . Corniſh, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 8 
for Mee millions of dollars. To counteract thoſe dread ul blows given to 1 
differ family- compact, the French and Spaniards opened their laſt re- *% $4 1 
un008"ce, which was to quarrel with and invade Portugal, which had been "LY 
ibuteßz v eys under the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms. This quarrel t 
peopWOvarrailed his Britannic Majeſty, who was obliged to ſend thither ar · 1 RY 
erlou ments, both by ſea and land; but theſe found no great difficulty in 7 0 
ond Mecking the progreſs of the Spaniards. LIT 1 0 
which the negociations for peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 14 0 
>, We Icuding one was acknowledged by all his maje- * JL WS , 
e; am” mmuters and privy counſellors, excepting two. > Re Rag 17 — e 
ere M dithculties were ſurmounted, but the war in concluded. 225 Rh 
ap, equally uſeleſs and expenſive, was con- & +8 
W ied ml 
W | | if) WEN 
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tinued between the French and Britiſh with greater fury than ever. provir 

The enemy, however, at laſt granted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry diitreſ 

thought admiſſible and adequate to the occafion. A ceſſation of arm Wi count 

took place in Germany, and in all other quarters; and, on the 1oth af t:nded 

February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between his Britannie the mi 

Majeſty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at were f 

Paris, and acceded to by the _ Portugal; March 10, the ratificz. z milt; 

| tions were exchanged at Paris; the 22d, the peace was ſolemnly pro- the gr 
| claimed at the uſual places in Weſtminſter and London; and the trez. manu 
ty having, on the 18th, been laid before the parliament, it met with the they 
| approbation of a majority, of both houſes. 5 dale 
Buy this trcaty che extenſive province of Canada, with the iſlands of Wl they c 
Newioundland, Cape Breton, and St John, were confirmed to Great lance « 

| Britain; alſo the two Floridas, with the whole of ed to 
88 the continent of North America, on this fide the M- fupply 
Mſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall diſtrict round the m 
it, was ſurrendered ts us by France and Spain, in conſideration of our and th 
reſtoring to Spain the ifland of Cuba, and to France the lands of portin 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, Mariegalante, and Deſirade; and in confidera-WW Britill 

| | tion of our granting the French the two ſmall iſlands of St Pierre and were « 
Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting our preter ſions merch 

to the neutral iſland of St Lucia, they yielded to us the iſlands of Gre no me 
nada and the Grenadillas, and quitted their pretenſions to the neutral quenc: 
iflands of St Vincent, Deminica, and Tobago. In Africa we retained only r 
the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole gum trade Spanil 
of that country; but we returned Goree, a ſmall iſland of little value for w 
The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies was dictated by the director rizou! 
of the Engliſh company, which reſtores to the French all the place ricans 
they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that they tballil fore, 
maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And ti Britai 
city of Manilla was reſtored io the Spaniards ; but they granted to u derivi 
the liberty of cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America wheth 
In Europe, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minoc hand, 
and we reſtored to them the ifland of Belleifle. In Germany, after WM miniſt 
years ſpent in marches and counter-marches, numerous {kirmiſhes an the w 
bloody battles, Great Britain acquired much military fame, but at t place 


| 

| 

| 

1 Ceſſions to Britain. 
| | | | 

| 

] 

| 


expence of thirty millions Sterling! As to the objects of that war, i was a 
was agreed, that a mutual reflitution ard oblivion ſhould take place WI 
and each party fit down at the end of the war in the ſame fituation ui appea 
which they began it. And peace was reſtored betwern Portugal all ſtamp 


Spain, both ſides to be upon the ſame footing as before the war. that t 
Thus ended a war (ſuch were the effects of unanimity at home) th Britai 
molt brilliant in the Britiſh annals. No national prejudices, nor part it was 
diſputes then exilted, The fame truly Britiſh fpirit by which the m1 duced 


tier was animated, fired the breaſi ot the ſoldier and feaman. I Engl]: 

= nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to former 4; tax la 
and the monied man, pleaſed with the aſpect of the times, confiding | Porte; 

the abilities of the niniſier, and courage of the people, chearſully p? rated 

ed his purſe. The incredible ſums of eighteen, nineteen, and twelltl woul, 
two millions, ſubſcribed by a few citizens of London, upon a {loit 1 fourc 


| tice, for the ſervice of the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no 1 new 1 
| alloniſhing to Europe, than the ſucceſs which attended the Pritii fle been 


and. ai mics in every Quarter of the globe. 
| ; 92 27 7 2 : : ! 
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In the year 1763, when the French were thoroughly humbled, the 
rovince. of Canada was. ceded to Britain. The | | 
l . dues |  Miftery of the A- 
itreſſes to which government was now put, on ac- merican war. 

count of the. immenſe expences that had at- | IN 
ended the late war, which commenced in 1755, naturally induced 
the miniitry to think of collecting a revenue from the Americans, who 
were ſuppoſed to be extremely wealthy. Bur this opinion proceeded on 


a miſtake: the Americans were rich in proviſions, which they had in 
the greateſt abundance, but in other reſpedts they were not fo. Their 


manufactures were but in a very poor ſlate, and 
they were reſtricted by law from carrying on a 
trade with any other nation but Britain. The money 
they could procure, therefore, it is eaſy to ſee, mult depend on the ba- 
lance of trade betwixt the mother country and them. If this happen- 
ed to be in favour of the Americans, they would no doubt derive 4 


Origin of the war 
with america. 


ſupply of caſh from Britain, but if otherwiſe, they muſt be indebted to 


the merchants in this country. The latter was conflantly the caſe, 


and the reaſon is evident; the Americans were under a neceſſity of im- 


porting from Britain a great many of the neceſarics of life, while the 
Britiſn took only ſome of its ſuperfluities from them; and as theſe 


were of leſs value than the former, it thence followed, that the Britiſh 


merchants had a conſtant claim upon the Americans, which they had 
no means, at leaſt none that they durſt avow, to pay; and of conſe- 


quence could not bear any farther reſtrictions upon their trade The 


only reſource they had in this caſe was by a ſmuggling trade with the 


Spaniſh colonies to the ſouthward, who paid them in gold and ſilver 


— 


for whatever goods they bought. But this being alſo ſuppreſſed with 
rigour by government, it now became utteriy impoſſible for the Ame 
ricans to comply with what was required of them. The fault, there- 


lore, originally lay in the ignorance of thole at the helm of affairs in 
Britain; who, attending only to the neceſſities of che ſtate, were for 
deriving a revenue from America at all events, without conſidering, 
whether there was any poſſibility of giving it or not. On the other 


hand, the Americans r:ſemed the matter fo violently, that not only the 


miniſtry, but a great number of the people of Britain at large, imputed 
the whole to a ſpirit of rebellion and incep:ndency which had taken 
place in the colonies, and for which ſuppoſition it does not appear there 
was at that time any juſt foundation. 1 . 
When the violent behaviour of the Americans had made it fully 


appear, that they would not in any reſpect ſubmit to the impoſition ot 


ſtamp duties, about which the quarrel originated; 
that they had reſolved to ſulpend all intercourſe with 
Britain, and were even preparing to take up arms, 
it was thought proper to repeal the bill. This pro- 


impoſed. 


duced great rejoicings, not only throughout America, but all ver 
England alſo The diſputes, however, were unhappily revived by a 
tax laid on glaſs, painters colours, paper, and ſome other articles im- 


ported from Britain to America. This, it is evident, muſt have ope- 
rated in the ſame manner as an internal tax, becauſe the commodities 
would thus be bought at a dearer rate in the colonies, white their re- 


lources for paying the advanced price were not at all increaſed. The 


new taxes were therefore reprobated, no leſs than the ſtamp act had 


been; and the moſt violent ſerments took place, until at laſt go- 
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484 ENGL AN D. 
vernment thought proper to take off all thoſe taxes, excepting a ſingle 
one of threepence per pound on all tea exported. from Britain to Ame. 
rica. This mode of procceding unhappily exaſperated both parties 
againſt each other beyond any poſſibility of reconciliation. Govern. 
ment, unaccuſtomed to meet with reſiſtance, conſidering the diſobe. 
drence of the Americans as downright rebellion, 
and a kind of avowal of independence, reſolved to 
enforce this tax at all events; while, on the other 
hand, the Americans confidered the britiſh government as having a de. 
ſign upon their liberties, and willing by artful conceſſions to draw them 
into that ſnare which they could not do openly. The arguments on 
the part of the Americans, however, were plainly 
thete: 1 The impoſlibility of compliance on their 
Ig Part, which has already been explained, and is ap- 
parent. 2. The right they had as Britons to tax themſelves, and con- 
ſequently to be free from all impoſitions by parliament, where they 
had no repreſentatives. 3. The avaricious conduct of government ex- 
amplified in the monſtrous load of taxes laid on the people of Britain, 
On the other hand, the indifputable right that government had to lay on 
taxes for its ſupport, and the ingratitude of the Americans, who had 
experienced that ſupport ſo liberally, was much inſiſted upon. Argu- 
ments, however, were not likely to decide a caufe where the intereſts of 
both parties were ſo extremely oppoſite. The Americans reſolved to 
import no tea from Great Britain, and government reſolved to ſend it 
whether they would or not. This was reſented by the Americans to 
ſuch a degree, that, in the month of March 1774, a large quantity, to 
the value of L. 15,cco, was thrown into the ſea. As this happened at 
Boſton, reftitntion was expected from that city, its 
port was ſhut up, and it was deprived of its privileges. 
3 This produced a {till more determined oppoſition on 
ke part of the coloniſts. Boſton was conſidered as ſuffering in the 
eauſe of liberty, the moſt liberal ſubſcriptions were entered into for its 
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relief, and the colonies affociated together in a manner, not only unex- tation, 
pected, but unexampled. This year, 1774, the 13 cclonies ſent a pe- ince. 
tition for redreſs of grievances to the king, who referred it to the pat: In the 

liament, and they gave no anſwer. More troops were {ent to Boſton, our of 


but the people refuſed to ſupply them with neceflaries ; and baving Wt Brita 
ir OOF where taken up arms, and excrciling them- 0 humb 
af Amerie. * - ſelves in the art of War, they were by general Gage, Bi great 
bie laſt Britiſh governor of Boſton, declared rebels, Ws well 

and war denounced againſt thoſe who did rot ſubmit. om ab 
The 29th of April 1775 was the day on which hoſtilities were fit Wo Sir v 


Fir beflilit commenced, The occaſion was an attempt to ſeize ſome Word H 

Fit bonne ammunition and ſtores which the Americans had col- {Whom t 

commenced. - | | . q 
lected at a place called Concord, near Lexington, about nnd deg 


20 miles from Boſton. The troops ſucceeded in their deſign, and de- Was no; 
ſtroyed the ſtores, but were violently purſued almoſt the whole way by {ould ! 
the Americans. No great merit could indeed be claimed on account Wmount 
of this action; however, it was conſidered by the Americans as a vic- Ia, an 
tory, and elevated them to a great degree. They now propoſcd no- me la 
_ thing leſs than the total expulſion of the Britiſh forces from the continent mich it 
and even the reduction of Canada, the only province, except Nova Heneral, 
Scotia, remaining to Britain in North America. Having blockaded Fe. 


08 
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on with a great army, they endeavoured to command it entirely, by 
ting batteries on the adjacent heights of Bunker's Hill. This pro- 
iced a much more ſevere and bloody action than the former, in 
hich, though the Britiſh gained their point, and drove the Americans 


nfidered this alſo as a victory, and an encouragement to go on. 
hey made no other attempt, however, on that city till the beginning 
f the year 1776, when the Britiſh general, Sir | | 
viliam. Howe, finding the place ſcarcely tenable, 
id the troops greatly diſtrefſed for want of provi- 
ons, thought proper to evacuate it on the 18th of Marc. 

In the mean time, the commencement of hoſtilities did not prevent 
e Americans from ſending another petition, ſetting forth their readi- 


Boſton evacuated 
by the Britin. 


rs given to this, all hopes of an accommodation were at an end. The 
nada expedition, however, terminated very unfavourably. The 

wmber of forces employed were originally too ſmall, and by reaſon of 
e length of the way, and thoſe whom they were obliged to leave as 


n {Wrriſons in the forts they had reduced, were diminiſhed to ſuch a de- 

d eee, that by the time they reached Quebec, the American forces were 
u. ot equal in number to thoſe who had undertaken the defence of the 
5 


ace, Being deſtitute of proper artillery, therefore, and expoſed to the 


to Nreadful inclemency of the winter in that elimate, it was reſolved to at- 
it Nempt the conqueſt of the place by ſtorm, which was 


Attempt te take 


ccordingly put in execution on the laſt day of De- Quebec by ſtorm. 


ember 1775. The attempt was unfucceſsful; the 
f the killed was their brave leader Montgomery, who died univerſally 


ace under colonel Arnold till the beginning of May 1579, when new 
uecours having arrived from England to general Carleton, governor 
its Canada, the Americans broke up their camp with the utmoſt preci- 
lation, but were purſued with great loſs to the frontier. of the pre- 
be. Wince, oY | 1 | | POT a 

ir- Wl In the mean time the hoſtilities had commenced, the audacious beha- 


n, oour of the coloniſts excited the utmoſt indignation in the government 


ns Wt Britain, and it was reſolved to make ſuch an effort as could not fail 


m. Wo humble their inſolence in a moſt effectual manner. For this purpoſe 
ge, WF great army was raiſed, confilting of forces levied in our own country, 
„well as Heſſians and Brunſwickers, to the amount of 17,c00: hired 

om abroad. The command of the army was given Command of the 


0 dir William Howe, and of the Heet to his brother army given to Sir 
ord Howe, an officer of great experience, and in William Howe, and 


ol- tom the utmoſt confidence was put by all ranks of tbe fleet to Lord 
out nd degrees of men. The place of their deſtination 99% 
de- is not abſolutely fixed, but it was reſolved that ſome bold attempt 
1 ould be made on the tortified places of the Americans, which indeed 
un 


| me land forces commanded by Sir Henry Clinton, to reduce this laſt, 
Its 


OVA 
Bo- 


ton 


eral, but might in a great meaſure tend to detach the ſquthern colonies 


om their entrenchments, they ſuffered fo ſeverely, that the Americans 


ls to ſubmit to reaſonable terms of reconciliation ; but as no anſwer 


Americans were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and among the number 


mented by both parties. The remaining troops continued before the 


mounted to no more on the ſea coaſt than Boſton, New York, Philadel- 
tia, and Charleſtown. A ſquadron was ſent under Sir Peter Parker with 


dich it was thought would not only be a ſevere ſtroke upon the coloniſts in 
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* from the general aſſociation. The enterpriſe, however, proved ung 
ce(sful ; the ſhips aſſailed a fort on Sullivan if, 
which commanded the harbour of Chatleſtyy; 
o with ſo little ſucceſs, that they were obliged to reti 
in a ſhattered condition, and the land forces not being able to co-opery 
with them, could be of no ſervice. | | 

On this diſappointment the whole Britiſh force collected itſelf beſy 
New York, which the Americans had alſo fortified very ftronply ; an 


* 


me the 
New Jer 
In the 
ada, 
Burgoyr 
nce, COT 
zarter. 


Fail on their attack 
of Charleſtown. 


where general Waſhington lay with the main ſtrength of their arm ing pr 

Previous to an attack upon this place, however, it was neceſſary to gMÞany 

- pjoſſeſſion of Long Ifland, where general Putn,nMiterwar 
General Putnam - . | | | 4 
defeated and New and other American commanders were poſted vine. 

York. taken. A large diviſion of the army. But through the ni Perling 

. conduct of theſe officers, the Britiſh troops were ſuf ing the 

ſered to gain an important paſs, which enabled them to attack the Heulti 


enemies in front and rear at the ſame time. The conſequence was, th; 
the Americans were defeated with ſuch ſlaughter, as not only alm 
| ruined their army at preſent, but ſtruck them with a terror not to be 
| literated for a long time. The Britiſh therefore ſoon reduced the ci 
of New York, and the American army under general Waſhington w; 
obliged to retite from place to place. General Howe's troops ſprea 
themſelves over the Jerſeys, and extended their cantonments in ſuch 
manner, that they commanded the whole country, and had only to cr 
the Delaware in order to become maſters of Philadelphia; which the 
certainly would have done, had boats, or any thing to tranſport the 
| been at hand : — the main . ea the capita], 8 
B 1 Henry Clinton, with a ſtrong detachment, took po 
| Nias and en. e of Rhode Iſland. ms. of the diviſions of Ne 
England, without any reſiſtance on the part of the Americans, who 
affairs teemed every where to go to wreck, and the ſubmiſſion of one 0 
b mamore of the colonies was daily expected. . 
; Notwithſtanding all theſe diſaſters, it does not appear that the Amt 


began de 
0 haraſ 
in the m 
reaſon ($] 
xpediti 
the Jerſ 
age to 
ceeding 
no grea 
pliſhed 
and mat 
ſition ; 

lent for 
hole a 
of Octo 
ed hard 


lant an 


| ricans ever had the ſmalleſt thought of ſubmitting to the governne{& This 
of the mother country. The Congreſs, by which name the general afoved | 
: ſembly of delegates from the different colonies was known, had publiſiſbetwix 
| ed a declaration of independence on the fourth of June 1776; al being t! 
b though ſome of the ſtates had ſcrupled to agree 1o fuch a meaſure once 
* firſt, not one ever offered to recede from it By, it was made; and ere look up 
in their worſt circumſtances, the aſſembly juſt mentioned proceeded Hfuih ce 

give orders with all the authority belonging to the ſovereigns ol a ſtat culatiny 

General Walkington | In the extreme exigency of their affairs indecd te Tr) 

created diate, Created general Waſhington dictator; but this en 

5 7 only in imitation of the conduct of the Romans mike a 

ſimilar circum{tances, and without the leaſt apparent deſign of rien 

quiſhing, or giving away the ſovereign authority out of their ie, uni 

hands. 1 e Oye: 5 and ſo 

The firſt glimpſe of ſucceſs the Americans had was on the 25th of bat th. 

cember 1776, when general Waſhington, by ſurpriſing one of the cal blod!h 

Heſſian . troops tonments of the Britiſh army, mace Priloners and ray 

mide priſoners. 900 Heſſians; and, however inconſidere ble this yn Me 

- ceſs may be thought, ſuch was the effect ct iti ® Waich « 

the ſubſequent manœuvres of the American general, that in a ver) * E 

= Fr w Ser 5 ona 
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me the Britiſh were obliged to relinquiſh all the poſts they held in 
ew Jerſey, except two in che neighbourhood of New Norx. 
In the mean time, a Britiſh army being ſent to 
mada, and put under the command of general 
Borgoyne, an officer of approved valour and experi- | 
ace, threatened the colonies with a moſt dangerous invaſion from that 
marter. The lakes were croſſed in the autumn of 1776, and every 
ing prepared for an expedition from the irontiers of Canada towards 
bany in the province of New York, to which place general Howe was 
fterwards to direct his march, in order to co-operate with general Bur- 
gone. The latter began his enterpriſe with great ſucceſs, utterly diſ- 
perliyg any ſhew of force the Americans had in theſe parts, and redu- 
ing their forts as ſoon as he came up to them; but as he advanced, the 
ineulties increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the Americans once more 
began to entertain hopes, and to aſſemble in great numbers, in order firſt 
0 haraſs, and then hem in the Britiſh troops altogether. General Howe 
n the mean time, finding it impoſſible to penetrate into the country by 
reaſon of the natural difficulties which ſtood in his way, undertook an 


7 


General Burgoyne 
arrives at Canada. 


the Jerſeys as formerly, was obliged to take a voy- _ 8 
4 the Cheſapeak bay in Virginina, where, pro. ce the Chefageak 
ceeding up the river Elk as far as poſſible, he had bay. me 

no great way to march by land. This he accoogs  ,  _ 
pliſhed with ſucceſs, defeated general Waſhington who oppoſed him, 
and made himfelf maſter of the American capital without further oppo- 


ſition; but his ſucceſs was by no means an equiva- Des | 
. | 7 4 | General Burgoyne 


Nel eat for the capture of general Burgoyne with his = | 
bo rhole army, which happened at Saratoga on the 27th ec an ores 


of October 1777, aſter his having endured unparallel- 32 5 
ed hardſhips, and done every thing that could be expected from a gal- 
lant and experienced officer. 9 5 . 
This ſucceſs of the Americans was quickly fol- 
lowed by a treaty with France; and this by a war 
betwixt that power and Britain. The Britiſh force 
being thus divided, by having two enemies to oppoſe 


Americans con- 


France. 


re Nit once, ſeemed leſs formidable to the Americans, who now began to 
evo upon the conteſt as decided in their favour, and therefore treated 
ed vi contempt the commiſſioners ſent ſrom Britain with a view of con- 


ciliating matters. For ſome time, however, they did not reap the ad- 
vantages from their alliance with France that had been expected. The 


; vfW>"itih indeed evacuated Philadelphia, and the army was obliged to 
ns make a very dangerous retreat through the Jerſeys. Neverthelels they 
reite mained firmly fixed at New York, and at Rhode iland, from whence 


the united efforts of the French and Americans could not drive them z 
and ſo equally balanced was the ſucceſs of both parties in Gther reſpects, 
mat the war ſeemed to anſwer no other purpoſes than that of cruelty, 
blodthed, and the exaſperating of both parties ag 


on the part of the Britiſh to undertake an expedition to the ſouthward, 


utimately proved the ruin of ons of the parties. The ſchem*, never- 
ticles, proved for the preſent ſucceſsful ; Savannah, the capital ef Geor- 
ga, Was reduced; ahd all hat colony brought bito filjetion. The 

5 | Americans, 


3 . EERT3 9 - 2 8 = 


xpedition againſt Philadelphia, and not having now the command of 
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clude a treaty with. 


gainſt each other, almott 
beyond a polbbility of reconciliation. At laſt it was unhappily reſolved 


wks ] py ©." e 8 8 — 
nich gave occaſion to the diviſion of the forces in ſuch a manner as 
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Americans, alarmed at ſuch an unexpected ſtroke, te 
ſolved if poſſible to recover it; but though gener 
Lincoln, with a body of forces more than ſufficien. 
for the purpoſe, and the French admiral D' Eſtaign, with a powerfu 
fleet of men of war, united their efforts for this purpoſe, they were bo 
ſhamefully foiled, and repulſed with the loſs of 1 500 men. 
Such an extraordinary inſtance of Britiſh ſuperiority could not bu 
excite great hopes, and the conquelt of the ſouthern colonies was logk 
ed upon as an eaſy matter. Reinforcements therefore were ſent to the 
- ſouthern army, and Rhode iſland was evacuated in order to facilitate 
| the ſcheme, The conſequence was, that Charle. 
ſtown was reduced, in the ſummer of 1780, after ; 
| very faint reſiſtance, though defended by more than 
5co pieces of cannon, and garriſoned by near 6000 men. The com. 
mand of the ſouthern army was given to earl Cornwallis, who met with 
the greateſt ſucceſs in reducing the American forces in theſe parts, 
which was ſo effectually done, after the taking of Charleſtown, that the 
colony of South Carolina was ſuppoſed to be totally ſubdued ; and mea. 
ſures were taken for regulating its internal government. 'The Ameri. 
| cans were reſolved not to part with this province ſo eaſily, and therefore 
a conſiderable army was diſpatched to the ſouthward, under the com- 
mand of general Gates, who had ſignalized himſelf by the capture of 
| 105 general Burgoyne. His good fortune, however, 
cat tes de- now failed him, and he was utterly defeated by Com- 
; Wallis at Camden, which was once more thought te 
be a deciſive blow to the American intereſt in theſe parts. Notwith- 
| ſtanding this ſucceſs, the conquerors now began to experience how diff. 
cult it was to ſubdue by force of arms thoſe who could not he brought 
to ſubmit willingly to their government. The people whom they one 
day thought ſubdued were the next up in arms againſt them, and even 
the moſt peaceable ſhewed ſuch an averſion to the Britiſh government, 
that they choſe rather to ſell every thing they had, and leave the con- 
quered province altogether, than ſtay under what they imagined to be 
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Admiral D'Eſtaig 
die feated. | 


| Charleſtown redu- 
ced. 


tyranny and oppreſſion. Ps i 2s 
Under theſe untoward circumſtances, the Britiſh general ſound him- 
ſelf neceſſitated to prohibit the emigrations juſt mentioned, and to make 
examples of ſome of thoſe who had taken oaths of allegiance to the 
Britiſh government, and almoſt inſtantly after taken up arms againſt i. 
He did not, however, abandon his ſcheme of penetrating into the nor- 
thern colonies ; and colonel Tarleton, who accompanied him 1n the ex- 
pedition, rendered himſelf very terrible to the detached parties of the &. 
mericans, whom he almoſt always defeated, and indeed almott totally 
cut off. But at laſt an unlucky encounter he bad 
with Morgan, a celebrated American partiſan, n 
which he was defeated with conſiderable loſs, proved 
exceedingly detrimental to the Britiſh affairs; and along with another 
engagement, in which colonel Ferguſſon was defeated and killed, 4“ 
moit decided the fortune of the war. - F 
In the mean time, general Greene advanced will 

a conſiderable army to the relief of the Caro 
| but was met and defeated by Cornwallis at Guild: 
ford. The victory, however, was of little conſequence, the vi&or10%s 
a-my being obliged bo retreat near 100 miles to W 8. 
| | #7 | arolina 


_ Colonel. Tarleton 


deſeatedby Morgan. 


Earl Cornwallis de- 
teats gen. Greene. 
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to the ſouthward. Here he was oppoſed by Lord Rawdon, to whom 


Cornwallis had left the command of the army. Many heroic exploits 


were performed on the part of the Britiſh, whoſe ſuperiority under 
every diſadvantage was evident ; but notwithſtanding this, they conti- 
nually loſt ground, and 'by the month of September 1781, the Ameri- 


cans had recovered the far greater part of the country they had for- 
„„ * gh: 2 


Matters were now tending faſt to a criſis in Virginia, where lord 
Cornwallis at length arrived in ſpite of every oppoſition. General 
Philips and Arnold, (who had revolted from the Americans) were there 
before him, and had done immenſe damage to the coloniſts by de- 


ſtroying vaſt quantities of tobacco, &c. and Cornwallis effected a junc- - | 


tion with their troops, notwithſtanding the endeavours-of the marquis 


de la Fayette to prevent it. As the ſeaſon, however, was now far ad- 


vanced, the Britiſh general began to look out for a proper place for the 
troops to paſs the winter in; and after ſome deliberation, York to on 
james's river was pitched upon. This was no ſooner determined chan 


the American commander, general Waſhington, in conjunction with the 


count de Rochambeau, who had arrived ſome time before with a con- 
ſiderable body of French forces, concerted a ſcheme for inveſting York- 


town, and making priſoners of the whole Britith army. As there was 


reaſon, however, to fear that ſtrong reinforcements would be imme- 
diately ſent from New York, they gave out that their deſign was to make 


an attack upon that place. This report they propagated with the great- 


et induſtry, ſending letters, which contained accounts of their feigned 


plan, by ſuch roads as they knew rendered them liable to be mtercepted, 


and kept the troops in New York in perpetual alarm. This ſcheme ſuc- 


ceeded ſo well, that general Clinton, who had ſucceeded Howe in the 5 
1 army, not only refuſed to ſend any more troops 


command of the Britiſ | 
to lord Cornwallis, but actually demanded 3000 of his men tor the de- 
tence of New York, which he ſuppoſed was every day to be attacked. 


All this time the Britiſh fleet was ſo much outnumbered by that of 


France and Spain, that there was ſcarce any poſſibility of acting other» 
wiſe than on the defenſive. The mouth of Cheſapeak Bay was blocked 
up by a powerful ſquadron under the count de Graſſe; and, though 
dir Samuel Hood ventured an engagement with an inferior force, the 
French admiral continually avoided coming to a clote action, by which 


means the Britiſh thips were ſo much ſhattered, that they were obliged 


to return to New York to refit. Thus the brave Cornwallis was left to 
bis fate; for now generals Waſhington and Rochambeau, quitting the 
neighbourhood of New York, advanced with the utmoſt celerity to- 
wards York-town. They did not come for the mere purpoſe of gaining 


a victory, but with an aſſured confidence that they were to put an end 
02 molt bloody and ruinous war, which had exhauſted the ſtrength of 
both parties. On the other hand, Cornwallis, though his ſituation was 


ery way deſperate, prepared for a molt reſolute _ 


defence, {till hoping that he might be able to hold 8 2 


out till ſuccours ſhould arrive from New York. His town. 

opes, however, were diſappointed; for the enemy _ 

eing now amply provided with battering cannon, and every neceilary 

r carrying on a ſiege, aſſaulted the. place witly ſuch unremitting fury, 
BY IS. ee IT > Roh. 8 | that 
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Carolina, while Greene, after retiring a little way, purſued his journey wy 
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that he was obliged to capitulate in leſs than a fortnight after the ſiege 
was begun. | 8 0 8 | 

Such a dreadful ſtroke put an end at once to all hopes of conquering 
America. The whole continent exulted m the thoughts that now their 
independence was finally eſtabliſhed ; the armies continued inactive ſpec. 
tators of each other, and the ſanguine hopes they now entertained were 
realized at the general peace concluded in the beginning of 1783, when 
the independence of the United States of America was formally acknoy. 
ledged by Great Britain. ol WP nod | 

With regard to the internal regulations that have taken place ſince 
that time, ſee America. e 8 45 | 


A chronology of Engliſh KIx es, ſince the time that this country be. 
came united under one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued 
the other princes of the Saxon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle. 

land to this part of the iſland, the Saxons and the Angles having, about 
four centuries before, . invaded and ſubdued the ancient Britons, whom 
they drove into Wales and Cornwall. x Ee 
Began to ET Bak 
reign. 

doo Egbert 

838 Ethelwulf 

857 Etheibald 

860 Ethelbert 

866 Ethelred 
871 Alfred the Great 
901 Edward the Elder 
925 Athelſtwan 
941 Edmund 

946 Edred | 
955 Edwy 
959 Edgar 

975 Edward the Martyr 
978 Ethelred II. . 
1016 Edmund II. or Ironſide] 
1017 Canute king of Denmark ) 


© Saxon Princes. 


1035 Harold > Daniſh. | 
1039 Hardicanute | 
1041 Edward the Confeffor 1 


To65 Harold nn: N | oe 

.  C {Commonly called the Conqueror) duke of Nor: 

1066 William I. mandy, a province facing the ſouth of England, 
8 „ now annexed to the French monarchy. 


1100 Henry I. Sons of the Conqueror. 


1135 Stephen, grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. 
„ (Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughtet 

1154 Henry II. the empreſs Maud, and her ſecond huſband Geofiry 

= Plantagenet. | -w 


1199 John Sons of Henry II. 
1216 Henry III. ſon of John. 


12 72 Edward 


1714 
1727 
1760 


1413 Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. 


ENGLAND. 


1272 Edward I. ſon of Henry III. 
1307 Edward II. fon of Edward I. 
1327 Edward III. fon of Edward II. 
1377 8 II. grandſon of Edward III. by his eldeſt fon the * 
Prince. | 
Son to John of Gaunt dale of 
1399 Heary IV. ; Lancaſter, 4th ſon to Ed. III. 


1422 Henry * ou to Henry V. 5 21 
0 


Lionel his 3 8 1 \ Houſe of York. 
1483 Edward V. fon of Edward IV. | 
1483 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. 


( (Tudor) ſon of the coun-] Houſe of Tudor, in 
1485 Henry VII. teſs of Richmond, of the | whom were united the 


houſe of Lancaſter. ] houſes of Lancaſter and 
1599 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. > York, by Henry VII's 


1547 Edward VL ſon of Henry VIII. | marriage with Eliza- 


1533 ; beth, daughter of Ed- 
1558 Elizabeth Daughters of Henry VIII. war q IV. * 


amily in England. 
1625 charles L. ſon of James 1. © 
i and protectorate of Cromwell. 
1649 Charles II. 
1685 James II. ag of Charles I. 


William III. nephew and ſon-in-law of James II. 


1688 3 and Daughters of James II. in whom ended the EL | 
Mary C line of Charles I.; for James II. upon his abdica- 


1702 Anne ) ing the throne, carried with him his ſuppoſed infant 


ſon (the late Pretender), who was excluded by act 


of parliament, which ſettled- the ſucceſſion in the 


next Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviving. 


iſſue of James, at the time of his death, were a ſon 
and a daughter, viz. Charles, who ſucceeded him, 


. 2 8 the princeſs Elizabeth, who married the elector 


Palatine, who took the title of king of Bohemia, 


and left a daughter, the princeſs Sophia, who mar- 
ried the duke of Brunſwick Lunenburga, by whom 
| ſhe had George, elector of Hanover, who aſcended 


the throne by act of parliament, expr eſoly made ĩ in 
favour of his mother. 

1714 Cons T, „ 

1727 George II. ſon of George J. T Houſe of Hanover. 

1760 George III. grand - ſon of George II. 5 8 


WALES. 


N Houſe of Lancaſter: N 


Breat grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Mar- 
1603 James I. ae daughter of Henry VII. and Hirſt of the Sinan 
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by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made themſelves 


weſtward. It does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made 


Sea; on the ſouth-eaſt ſide it is ſeparated from Caernarvonthire by a 


Owing to the high mountains ſurrounding it. The ſoil in general on 
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vat ks 


3555 WALES was formerly of greater extent 
Situation and Extent. than it is at preſent, being bounded only 
maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient Britons, were 
thut up within more narrew bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat 


; , 3 Ine mont 
any further conqueſts in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Here. 


ne year | 

fordſhire, which are now reckoned part of England. | oa p 
Name. The Welch are deſcendents, according to the belt antiqua- ny, t. 
Ties, of the Belgic Gauls, who made a ſettlement in England about four. hence | 
ſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius Cæſar, and thereby obtained Nererthe 
the name of Galles or Walles, (the G and W being promiſcuouſſy uſed Whillies, v 
by the ancient Britons) that is, Strangers. ; hich the 
As we have given an account of the various counties of Scotland and Weep; ge 
England, pointing out their boundaries, air, ſoil, produce, principal Nes, as 
mountains, rivers, towns, &c, we ſhall here follow the ſame method re. Which ſe 


rvon, 4 
6, Gar 
erythir 
the Ir 


en ACE. | VV 5 N 
1. Angleſea is ſurrounded on the north-eaſt and weſt ſides by the liſh 


river, or arm of the ſea, called Meneu. It is reckoned to be about 23 
miles in length, 16 in breadth, and about 67 in circumference. The 


t | 15 COUN 
air in this iſland is indifferently good, being reckoned healthful, except Wing mc 
when covered with the fogs and exhalations from the 1riſh Seas, , and 


which, in the Autumn, are apt to breed agues. The ſoil, though 
tomething rough to the eye, being ſtony, rocky, or mountainous, yet 
is found to be more fruitful than its aſpect promiſes. For here are 


they 7 
ariſon t 


erds of 


corn, black cattle, fiſh, and fowl in ſuch abundance, that the Welſh rincipa 
call it in their language the Mother, or Nurſe of Wales. The principal Nber-Iſt 
rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and Reveny: Beaumaris and Newburgh WW 6. De 


are the chief towns, lintſhir 


2. Brecknockfhire is bounded by Radnorſhire on the north; by Car- Nnethſt 
diganthire and Cacrmarthenſhire on the weſt; by Herefordſhire and ire. 
Monmouthkiaire on the eaft ; and by Glamorganſhire on the ſouth. The hally 


air of this county, except in the hills, is remarkably mild, which is Whountai 
; | nd bad 
the l.iils is very flony ; but as abundance of ſprings iſſue from theſe Wn Cl, 
rocks, the vallies which receive them are thereby rendered very fertile, N plac 
both in corn and graſs. The chief commodities are cattle, corn, fi, Worthwa 
otters fur, beſides which they have here ſome manufactures of clow Nei ab. 


and ſtockings, The principal rivers are the Uſke, the Wye, and the Mes, an 


YLrvon. Brecknock, Bealt, and Hay are the chief towns. he chi 

2. Caermarthenſhire is ſurrounded by Cardiganſhire on the north; by Wil 7. F! 
Brecknockthire and Glamorganihire. on the eaſt; by Pembrokelbie Worms t| 
on the welt; and by St George's Channel en the ſouth. The ars n the { 


generally eſteemed wholeſome, and milder than in molt of the r:cign- Den 


bout t! 
de. 
nany 0 
art of 


bouring counties, The ſoil likewiſe, as it is not ſo much incumbered 
with mountains and rocks as other parts of Wales generally ate, I 
more fruitful, producing great plenty of corn and graſs, and feeds ve!) 


god cattle, both ſor che pail and butcher, in its iich meadows: : Ba 
! 5 | 5 des, 
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is, here is wood, pit- coal, fowl, and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmon, which 
emarkably good in this county. The principal rivers are the Towy, 

e e, 52 9G 2 | 

4. Caernarvonſ/hire lies in the form of a wedge, ſtretching from the 

1th-eaſt to a point in the Iriſh Sea on the ſouth-weſt. It is bounded 

| the north by the Iriſh Sea; on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by Denbigh- 
ire and Merionethſhire ; and on the weſt and fouth-weſt by Angleſea 
id the Iriſh ſea. The air is cold and piercing, which may be attri- 

ated, not only to the great number of lakes with which this county 
dounds, but alſo to the ſnow, which on many of the mountains lies for 

ne months in the year. Some indeed have aſſerted, that it continues from 
pe year to another; but this can only be true, if ever, of ſome particular 

low part of a hill, which the ſun nevet reaches, and is particularly 
onny, the ſurface riſing in vaſt mountains one above another; from 
hence this county has been not improperly called the Engliſb Alps. 

erertheleſs, between the hills are frequently found pleaſant fruitful 
lies, whoſe beauties are greatly heightened by the dreary waſtes with 
hich they are encompaſſed. - The principal commodities are cattle, 


d Peep; goats, wood, with plenty of fiſh, both from their lakes and ri- 
il ers, as well as from the ſea coaſts. The principal river is the Conwye, 


hich ſeparates Caernarvonſhire from Denbighſhire. . Bangor, Caer- 
rron, Aberconway, Newin, and Pullhely are the chief towns. 

z. Cardiganſhire. This county is bounded on the north by Montgo- 
eryſhire 3 on the eaſt by Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire ; on the weſt 
the Iriſh Sea; and on the ſouth by Caermarthenſhire. The air of 


le is county varies with the ſoil; for the ſouthern and weſtern parts 
dt eng more upon a level than Wales generally is, the foil is very truit- 

5, i and the air mild and pleaſant; but the northern and eaſlern parts, 
1 Ws they are mountainous, ſo they are both barren and bleak, in com- 
et Nariſon to the reſt: yet in the worſt part of this county we find large 
re Nerds of cattie bred, for which purpoſe there is ſufficient paſture. The 
ih rincipal rivers are the Teivi, the Rydal, and the Iſtwyth. Cardigan, 
al Wber-ltwyth, Llanbedar, and Tregaron are the chief towns. 

z0 Wil 6. Denbigh/hire is bonnded on the north by the Iriſh Sea and part of 


lntſhire z on the eaſt by Cheſhire and, Shropſhire ; on the weſt by Me- 
. {Wonethſhire and Caernarvonſhire; and on the ſouth by Montgomery- 


nd ire. The air of this county, is very wholeſome, but ſharp, being con- 
he mually agitated by the winds, which blow over the ſnowy tops of its 


13 WWpountains. The foil is various, and almoſt in the extremes of good 


on d bad. For the famous vale of Clioyd, called by the Britons D 
N n Cluyd, is ſuch a fruitful, pleaſant, and even delicious ſpot, that 
le, 


Fel! about five. The principal rivers are the Clwyd, the Elway, the 


he chief towns. | | | | 3 5 
7. Flintſhire is bounded on the north by an arm of the ſea, which 


h. Denbighſhire, which county ſeparates a ſmall part of Flintſhire, of _ 
rel out thirty-five miles in circumference, from the reſt on the ſouth-eaſt 
e. The air is cold, but healthful, as appears from the long lives of 
5. pany of the inhabitants. The ſoil, as it is not ſo mountainous as moſt 


great 
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places in Europe can equal it. The extent of this vale, from the 
orthward to the ſouthward, is near ſeventeen miles, and from eaſt to 


hee, and the Conwey. Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, and Llanrwſt are 
rms the the great Æſtuary of the river Dee; on the eaſt by Cheſhire; 


n the ſouch- eaſt by Shropihire ; and on the ſouthern and weſtern ſides 


at of Wales, is indifferently fruitful, producing ſome wheat, but 
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great plenty of rye and graſs in the vallies. The cattle, though very (ng 
parts. The principal rivers are the Clywd, Dee, Wheeler, Severn, a 
the ſouth by the great Eſtuary of the river Severn. The air and ſ 


corn, and graſs very remarkable for its ſweetneſs. As to cattle, the 
- abound in all parts; for even the mountainous parts have their fru 
ful vallies, which afford very | gra paſture. The chief cemmoditi 


Tavye. Llandaff, Cardiff, Kaer-philly, Llantriſſent, Cowbridgt 


firſt quality it has from the high hills and mountains with which it 
incumbered; the other from the vapours ariſing from the Iriſh Sea, an 


The principal rivers are the Dyffi, the Avon, the Brurydh, and th 


_ pleaſant. The ſoil on the northern and weſtern ſides is moſtly mou 
tainous, and conſequently not very fertile, except in the intermedi 


fowl. As to the cattle and horſes, the breed of them is remarkad) 
larger here than in any other part of Wales, and their horſes have bee 


eren, belides {forming ſeveral iflands, eſpecially on the ſouth · weſt = 


ield a great quantity of milk in proportion to their ſize, and are exe, 
lev: beef. The mountains are well ſtored with lead, which yield i 
menſe profits to their ſeveral proprietors. The chief commodities, 
cattle, butter, cheeſe, pit: coal, lead, milltones, honey, &c. ; of whit 
laſt they make metheglin, a wholeſome drink, much in vogue in the 


Alen. St Aſaph, Flint, and Caierwis are the chief towns. 
8. Elamorganſhire is bounded on the north by Breeknoekſhire; | 
the eaſt by Monmouthſhire ; on the weft by Caermathenſhire ; and | 
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are various: on the hills in the north part of the county, the air is ved out! 
ſharp, occaſioned by the long continuance ef the ſnow, and conſequent ereing 
the ſoil in theſe parts is very indifferent; but on the ſouthern fide til ver 


air is mild and pleaſant, the ſoil very fruitful, bearing large crop; Me nort! 
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Theſe 


are corn, cattle, coal, fiſh, and butter. The principal rivers are f 
Rumney, the Taff, the Ogmore, the Avon, the Cledaugh, and ti 


Bridgend, Aberavon, Neath, and/Swanſey, are the chief towns. 

9. Merionethſbire is bounded on the north by Caernarvonſkire an 
Denbigh ; on the eaſt by Montgomeryſhire; on the weſt by the ri 
Sea; and on the ſouth by the river Dy, which ſeparates it from Ca 
digan. The air of this county 1s bleak, and not very healthful; th 


which might {till be of worſe conſequence, if the ſharp winds to whic 
Merionethſhire is ſubje& did not almoſt continually purify the a 
The foll is as bad as any in Wales, being very rocky and mountainous 
however, cattle and ſheep find indifferent good paſture in the vallie 


Dee. Harlech, Dalgenhe, Machylleth, and Bala are the chief towns. 

10. Montgomery/hire is bounded on the north by the ſeveral countie 
of Merionethſhire, Denbighſhire, and Shropthire ; on the eaſt by part 
Shropſhire and Radnorſhire; on the weſt by part of Merionethſhire 
and on the ſouth by Cardigan. The air in general is wholeſome an 


valleys, which afford ſome corn and plenty of paſture ; but the fouti 
ſouth-eaſt, and north-eaſt are much more level, and exceedingly frat 
ful, being a pleaſant vale, through which the Severn glides in beautit 
meanders. The chief commodities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, and 


long eſteemed for goodneſs. The principal rivers in this county at 
the Severn, 'Tanat, and Turgh. Montgomery, Welchpool, NewteW! 
Llanydlos, Lhanvylhin, and Machyalheth are the chief towns. 

It. Penbrokeſhirs. This county is bounded on the north by Card 
ganſhire; and on the other ſides it is waſhed by the tempeſtuous Ir 
Sea, which by its frequent and large indentures, makes the coaſt very un 


ne air is better than what is generally experienced in parts ſo much 
dompaſſed by the ſea. The ſoil is fertile, here being few mountains, 


ar the ſea there is plenty of good corn, and rich meadows. The chief 

,mmodities are corn, cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſh, fowl, and pit coal. The 

incipal rivers, beſides the Teivi, which parts it from Cardiganſhire, 
the Clethe and the „ St Davids, Pembroke, Haverford, 

Veſt Fiſhgard, Narbarth, 

de chief towns. | Bo, 7 

12. Radnorſhire is bounded on the north by Montgomeryſhire; on the 


u ereing. The {bil in general is but indifferent, yet in ſome places corn 
es very well, particularly in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts; but in 
x GW: northern and weſtern parts, the land is chiefly ſtocked with cattle 


the nd meep. The chief commodities are cheeſe and horſes. Beſides the 
fruit er Temd, which parts this county from Shropſhire, and the Wye, 
dite ch, after croſſing the weſt end, divides it from Monmouthſhire, it has 
culiar to itſelf the Ython, into which runs the Dulas, the Clowdok, 
| tid Camaron. The chief towns are New Radnor, Preſteign, and 
\loWMoighton. = . . W 8 | 


„ 


ane leaſt mixture of foreign words of any tongue in Europe. 

Cui res. e V | | | 
Character. They are counted a ſtout and hardy people; and their 
des an old preverb of them, viz. that they are a people of great pro- 


0 t), ebriety, and volubility. The Britons that inhabited this country 
vickWefore them were ſo uneaſy under the Roman yoke, that of three legt- 
u the Romans kept on foot in Britain, they were fain to keep two 
101 on the borders of Wales, one at Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, and the 
alle Wer at Cheſter. The Welch Britons were no leſs troubleſome to the 


> tiWrons after their conqueſt in England, till they were ſubdued by the 
axon king Ethelſtan, in the 10th age. In the rath, they revolted a- 
anſt king Henry II. and in the 13th, againſt king Edward I. who at 


attempt, under their famous ringleader Owen Glendowr, to reco- 
aufer their liberty, and had compaſſed it, but that they had to do with too 


the Britiſh blood, king Henry VII. upon the throne of England, whe 


Ited as a cholerick people, ſoon provoked, but quickly appeaſed. _ 
Learned Men. Wales has produced many: learned men in the ſeve- 


en the epigrammatiſt, &c. 2 i 
dau Religion. The Welch generally profeſs Dc ſame religion. with the 


ri urch of England, as by law eſtabliſhed : but there are among them, 


10 n England, great numbers of diſſenters. 


W ALE S. 495. 
d thoſe yielding indifferent good paſture for cattle and ſheep. But 


ilgaran, Newport, Tenby, and Wiſton are 


af by Herefordſhire ; on the weſt by Cardiganſhire ; and on the ſouth 
d ſouth-weſt by Brecknockſhire. The air of this county is cold and 
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Language. Their language is the ancient Britiſh, having, perhaps, 


Lil Mountains and face of the Country. See the preceding account of the 


art at reduced them entirely. In the reign of Henry IV. they made 4 


n0U0artial a prince. In ſhort, they never were quiet till they got a prince 


bud born in Pembroke caſtle. . To this very day the Welch are repre- 


| parts of literature; and, indeed, their genius may be put on a level 
th that of the beſt of their neighbours ; particularly Gildas, ſirnamed 
e Wiſe; Geoffrey of Monmouth; and Giraldus Cambrenſis, hiſtorians z 
Ja lay nothing of their Merlin. Of latter times, William Morgan, Who 
ten alated the bible into Welch; Sir John Price the antiquarian; John 


Theſe Britons, when all the reſt of the iſland had relapſed into hea- 
h | 3m —_ 
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theniſm, Mill retained the Chriſtian faith; planted amongſt them inf 


Saxons to the Chrithan faith, attempted to draw the ſeven Britiſh j 


and to the Pope, then Gregory the Great, from whom he came, a f 


ral Roman altars that have been dug with inſcriptions on them, givin 
ſome light Into the ſuperſtition of that people: and in Flintſhire is 


_ gomerylhire, Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire. 


feet, and is equally curious with the leaning tower of Piſa in Italy, 
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two younger ſons, and their ſucceſſors, ſhould. hold their eſtates in lee 
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time of king Lucius: and when Auſtin, who converted the heath, 


ſhops to own the Pope as the head of the Catholic church, they rejeqe 
tha: doctrine, and owned Chriſt only to be the head of the church: 
that they reſuſed to ſubmit to Auſtin, as arch- biſhop of Canterhy; 


chief paſtor of the church. Thus the Britons of Wales kept them{el 
from innovations, or new doctrines, in matters of religion, and ſtood 
their own principles, till the greateſt-part of Chriſtendom had, in 
times of ignorance, ſtooped to the See of Rome: and upon the ref 
mation of the church of England, they ſhook off with her the er 
and tyranny. of that See. | E 
Curigſitien. Among the curioſities in this country are reckoned fey, 


well, called Holywell, from the ſuperſtition of the modern Romaniſt; 
who aſcribe numerous miracles to thoſe waters; and there are ſtill ſom 
remains of the wall made by Offa, king of the Mercians, in Denbig 
ſhire, to defend his country againſt the Britons. This line of intrench 
ment, called Offa's dyke, ran through Herefordſhire, Shropſhire, Mon 

A round tour of a caſtle in Glamorganſhire has one half in ruins, an 
the remaining halt leans ſo, that the top overhangs the baſe above nin 


The Welch had anciently among them an order of men called Bard 


who compoſed ſongs relating the actions of their princes and illuſtriou n ag 
men; the laſt of theſe bards, Thalieſſen, lived about the middle of th As 
5th century, and many of his verſes are ſaid to be extant, in the libraffWmoit p 
Ties of Sir Watkin William Wynn, and of the late William Jones, Es Engla 
Geoffrey of Monmouth having, it is ſuppoſed, compoſed his fabuloꝗ Set Br 
hiſtory of England from the writings of theſe bards, has brought the ventur 
relations into diſcredit. However, there are learned men who alert ſaire f 
that many notable pieces of hiſtory are to be deduced from the preſen of Car 
remains of the bards, 3 e imer: 
Arm. The arms of the prince of Wales are the ſame as thoſe bat Ca 
England, with the addition of a label of three points, and a corone dbe lat 
adorned with three oſtrich feathers, with the following inſcription, vi be nor 
Ich Dien. I ſerve. - | 5 e 35 merick 
Miſtry. As to their kings, we find that Cad wallader, the laſt king o Welch 
Britain, went to Rome, there to receive the habit of a religious ordel by kin 
from the hands of Pope Sergius, which happened in the 7th centu!) Pow! 
His ſon Idwallo ſet up for a king of Wales, and was ſucceeded in E Valian: 
kingdom by Roderick, Conan, Mervin, and this by Roderick his ſon, li liſmer 
named the Great. | or ty „ . 
| ; „ This Roderick had three ſons, amongſt whom bree, o 
ui: Hing 3 improvidently divided his kingdom: To AmarawdMW<*5 of 
5 | the eldeſt, he left the greateſt part of North Wales WP Bl 
to Cadel, his ſecond ſon, moſt of South Wales; and to Mervin, ths ample 
youngeſt, Powis Land, containing Montgomery and Radnorſhires, vit nd 
part of Denbigh and Flintſhires, and all Shropſhire beyond the Sever Il.; A 
with the town of Shrewſbury : but he did it with this proviſo, that the — 
ener; 


Vo; 
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it the kings of North Wales, as being the eldeſt branch, and do them 
homage for the ſame. His ſucceſſors, following his example, ſubdivi- 
Jed their ſmall eſtates into many parcels; inſomuch, that of eight tri: 
butary princes that rowed king Edgar on the Dee, five of them were of 
Wales. | | | FF | 

Thus North Wales was enjoyed by ſeveral gene- ;,, x. v: 
rations of the eldeſt branch, kN the year 1332, og ee 
Llewellen II. loſt it with his life to was Haw rr I. being deluded, as 


it is (aid, by a witch, who told him he ſhould be carried in triumph to 


Luadon. Upon which he appeared in a hoſtile manner upon the bor- | ee 
ders of England, which drew upon him the whole power of Edward. * wy 
[lewellen finding himſelf too weak to fight Edward, and Edward, on Sth 
the other ſide, as unwilling to fight with mountains, it was agreed at 
laſt, by commiſſioners on both fides, that Llewellen {ſhould enjoy part - 64 
of the country, with the title of prince, during his life; the reſt at pre- his 
ſent, and the whole after his deceaſe, to be ſurrendered over to the 10 895 
king of England. By this treaty David, Llewellen's brother, finding _ 1 
himlelf excluded from the ſucceſſion, ſtirred up his brother and the = 
Welch to a revolt, the iſſue whereof proved fatal to the two princes 1 0 
for David was taken and executed by the hand of „ Way 
David taken and . 


juſtice, and Llewellen ſlain as he was lurking (after 
the defeat of his forces) in the mountains of Rad- ta 
norſhire ; whoſe head being ſtuck upon a ſake, and ſet out with a paper | e 
crown, was carried by a trooper triumphantly through the ſtreets of | 1.14 
London. Thus was the witch's prophecy unluckily fulfilled; and in 5 
Llewellen ended the line of the Britiſh princes, after they had for ſeve- 1 
in ſtrugpled with the agli poerrllllll amet; 

As to the princes of South Wales, they loſt |. _. of South 
molt part of the country to private adventurers of vj 
England. Bernard de Newmark, a noble Norman. 
got Brecknockſhire for his ſhare ; Robert Fitz-Haimon, with other ad- — 
venturers, ſeized upon Glamorganſhire; a great part of Montgomery- a 
ſaire fell into the hands of Arnulph of Montgomery; and fo did part þ 
of Cardigan and Monmouthſhires to the earl of Warren and lord Mor- e 
imer: ſo that the poor prince of South Wales had nothing lett entire ENT Þ 
but Caermarthenſhire, too little to ſupport his title. It is true, Griffith, Ws 
the laſt of theſe princes, recovered a great part of his eſtate; but neither : po 
be nor his enjoyed it long, he dying ſoon after, and his two fons, Cym- 1 
merick and Meredith, being taken priſoners by king Henry IT. Let the =o 
Welch attempted to recover their liberty, till they were at laſt ſubdued —_— 
by king Edward. e Ü» ev „ 1 

Powis-Land was allotted to Mervin the youngeſt ſon, who was 2 bold and 
mliant prince, in whoſe line it continued a long time together, but much 
almembered by the earls of Cheſter and Shrew{bury, who took from 
nem 4 good part of Shropthire, Flint, and Denbighthires. Nor was it 
ee, on the other (ide, ſrom the attempts of the eldeſt branch, the prin- 
ces of North Wales, who caſt many a covetous eye upon it. Meredith 
ap Blethen was the laſt that held it entire; who following the ill ex- 
imple of Roderick the Great, divided it among his two ſons, Madock 
and Gryffith. Madock died at Wincheſter, in the reign of king Henry 
I.; and Gryffith was made by the king lord Powis, the ſlyle of prince 
being laid aſide; which titlo of lord continued in this family for ſome 
Zenerations; but being extinct at laſt by Edward's death, the laſt lord 

Vox. I. e „ + þ a Powis 


executed. | ; | | 124 7 


i 


1 
7 


Pois of the race of Mervin by the female ſide, king Charles I. rewe 


from an earl of Pembroke. | | 


queen to Caernarvon, where, being big with child, ſhe was delivered 
of a prince: upon which the king ſent for the Britiſh lords, and offered 


of Engliſh, and whoſe life no man could tax. They expreſſing their 


county, and one for each county-town, except Merionethſhire, that 


by having two burgeſſes, one for Pembroke, the other for Haverford -: nortl 


Tr. 


it again in the perſon of Sir William Herbert of Red - Caſtle, deſcended 


In ſhort, at the end of the 13th century, king Ed. 
ward I. entirely ſubdued Wales, which he reduced 
into counties after the manner of England, placing 
over each of them an Engliſh lieutenant : but when he exprefled his 
deſire to have one over all, the king perceiving their diſlike, ſent for his 


Divided into coun- 
ties, 


T H 
I 
latitnd 


on a c 


iland. 


to name them a governor born in Wales, who could not ſpeak a word 


readineſs to ſubmit to ſuch an one, the king named 


org : prince of Edward, his new-born ſon ; fince which time the jowan 
Nag king of England's eldeſt ſon has always born the Engla 
title of Prince of Wales. and the country that of a principality. hilly | 
The Welch were But the Welch repining at their Joſs of liberty, WM oats, 
een revolt. could not keep themſelves within the bounds of true ning i 
allegiance. In the reign cf king Henry IV. they roſe up in arms Wi the ifl 
under their leader Owen Glendowr, and were not eaſily reduced. But the le 
when they ſaw Henry VII. upon the throne of England they were iſ is goo 
Pleaſed with it, and freely ſubmitted to him, as being of Britiſh blood, Bi horſes 
and the prince in whom was fulfilled Cadwallader's prophecy, the lat BMW troub! 
king of Britain, That the Britiſh blood ſhould reign again in Britain. and tl 
. 8 in the reign of Henry VIII. the Welch were, by WW and « 
5 u x5 las with a of parliament, made one nation with the Eng- iron a 
Gita liſh, ſubje& to the ſame laws, capable of the ſame WI marb 


preferments, and priviiedged with the ſame immunities : ſo that, the name 


and language only excepted, there is now no difference between the WW ſea-cc 
Engliſh and Welch. Their noblemen fit in the Houſe of Peers, and and b 


they tend 24 repreſentatives to the Houſe of Commons, one for each Wl gove: 


— 
© 
2 
— 
nes 


ſends only a knight of the ſhire: but then Pembrokeſhire makes it up WM to flo 


welt, 1 Fe oy, BE 
For the eaſe of his Welch ſubjects, king Henry ſet up a court at Lud. celle: 


low in Shropſhire, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, after the manner of WI Kam 
the courts of Weſtminiter ; and till of late there has been a governor- Wi able 


general of Wales, with the title of Lord Preſident. The laſt who bore ſafe 
th:.t title was Charles, earl of Macclesfield. After whoſe death, in the ing! 
late king William's reign, his Majeſty thought fit to divide that govern. lirua 
ment among two peers of the realm, with the title of Lord Lieutenan', with 
one of North Wales, the other of South Wales; and fo it remains to jelty 
mis day. ot: 7 e RY 
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ISLE or MAN. = 


* length of this iſland from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is about 28 


miles, its greateſt breadth from eaſt to weſt about ten, and the 
latitnde of the middle of the iſland is 54 16' north. It is ſaid, that 
on a clear day the three Britannic kingdoms may be ſeen from this 
iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and the climate, only making al- 
lowance for the ſituation, pretty much the ſame as that in the north of 
England, from which it does not differ much in other refpects. The 
hilly parts are barren, and the champaign fruitful in wheat, barley, 
oats, Tye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge of mountains, run- 


ning in a north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt direction, which as it were divides 


the iſland, of which Snafield is the higheſt, and riſes 1640 feet above 
the level of the ſea, both protects and fertilizes the valleys, where there 


is good paſturage. The better ſort of inhabitants have good ſizeable 


horſes; and a ſmall kind, which are ſwift and hardy; nor are they 
troubled with any noxious animals. 
and the puffings, which breed in rabbit holes, are almoſt a lump of fat, 
and eſteemed very delicious. lt is ſaid that this land abounds with 


marble, flate, and ſtone.  _ 


iron and copper mines, though unwrought, as are alſo the quarries of 


The ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes, and four towns on the 
ſea· coaſts. Caftletown, ſituated near the ſouth- welt point of the illand 


and bay of that name, is the metropolis of the ifland, and ſeat of its 
government: Peel, ſituated at the mouth of the river Neb, ten miles 


north of Caſtletown, and welt fide of the iſland, of late years begins I 
to flouriſh : Douglas, fix I-half miles ſouth by eaſt of Peel, and eight 


north-eaſt of Caſtletown, has the beſt market and trade in the whole 
land, and is alſo the richeſt and moſt populous, on account of its ex- 
cellent harbour, and fine mole, extending a long way in the fea : 
Ramſay, about eleven miles north of Douglas, has likewiſe a conſider- 
able commerce, on account of its ſpacious bay, in which fhips may rid 

ſafe from all winds, excepting the north-eaſt. The reader, by throw- 


ing his eyes upon the map, may ſee how conveniently this iſland is 
lituated for being the ſtore-houſe of ſmugglers, which it was till 


within theſe few years, to the very great prejudice of his Ma- 


jelty's revenue; and this neceſſarily leads us to touch upon the hiſtory 


of the iſland. 


During the time the Scandinavian rovers were on the ſeas, this ifland 
was their rendezvous, and their chief force was here collected, from 
whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Britain, and Ireland. The 
kings of Man are often mentioned in hiſtory; and though we have 


no regular account of their ſucceſſion, and know but a few of their 


names, yet they were undoubtedly for ſome ages maſters of thoſe ſeas. 
bout the year 1263, Alexander II. king of Scotland, a ſpirited prince, 


having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the ſuperiority of Man, and 


obliged Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord para- 


Rrr 2 mount. 


The coaſts abound with ſea fowl; 
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mount. It ſeems to have continued, either tributary or in property of 
kings of England, from that time, exerciſed the ſuperiority over the 
ifland; and though we find it ſtill poſſeſſed by the poſterity of its Daniſh 


princes, in the reign of Edward III. who diſpoſſeſſed the laſt queen (f 
the iſland, and beſlowed it upon his ſavourite, Montague, earl of Saliſ: 


guage. The natives, who are ſaid to amount to above 20,000, are m- 


covered with flate, and the poorer in thatched ; and their ordinary bread 
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the kings of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the 


bury. His family being forfeited, Henry. IV. beſtowed Man, and the HI 

' Patronage of the bithopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and "CC 
that being forfeited, upon' Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls ſome p: 
of Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon WW lng, | 
the duke of Athol, who married the ſiſter of the late lord Derby. Its one pl: 
trade was very great beſore ihe year 1726; but lord Derby, farming out ¶ into tw 
his cuſtoms to foreigners, the inſolence of thoſe farmers drew on the iſland on the 
the reſentment of the government of Britain, who, by act of parliament, dina, b 
deprived the inhabitants of a fair trade with this kingdom. This natu- Wriſt ar 


rally introduced a clandeſtine commerce which they carried on with bear 2 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with prodigious ſucceſs. and an immenſe The m 


quantity of foreign goods was annually run into thoſe kingdoms, till Wi offcer, 
the government, in 1765, thought proper to put an entire ſtop to ir, Nad th 


by purchaſing the iſland of the duke of Athol, for L. 70,000 Sterling, on the 
and permitting a free trade with Britain. The duke, however, retains I proach 


his territorial property in the iſland, though the form of its govern- hire, 


ment is altered, and the king has the ſame rights, powers, and prero- ready 


gatives as the dukes formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants alſo retain ck the 


many of their ancient inſtitutions and cuſtoms.  _ ll lays ( 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. WW boaſt, 


Ihe king has now the nomination of the biſhop, who is called biſhop WE muſt b 


of Sodor and Man, and is in the dioceſe of York; he enjoys all the before 


ſpiritual rights and pre- eminences of other biſhops, but does not fit in Wi allies 
the Britiſh Houſe of Peers, his ſee having never been erected into an dis iſl 


Engliſh barony. The ecclefiaſtical government is well kept up in this Wl me 
iſland, and the livings are comfortable. The language, which is called tical n 
the Manks, and is ſpoken by the common people, is radically Erle, or in wh. 
Iriſh, but with a mixture of other languages. The New. Teſtament un. 

and Common Prayer-Book have been tran{ated into the Manks lan- earl e 
crown 
by th; 
regal 
the c 
it on 


offenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. The better ſort live in ſtone houſes, 


is made of oat-meal. The products ſor exportation conſiſt of wool, hides, 
and tallow, which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for commodities 


they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the ſouth-welt WI Wigh 
promontory of Man is a little iſland, called the Calf of Man; it!? n lhe 
about three miles in circuit, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about ene) 
two furlongs broad. . „ 5 N of th 
This illand affords ſome crriofities which may amuſe an antiquaty- farth: 
They conſiſt chiefly of Runic ſepulchral inſcriptions, and monuments of Wi coun, 
ancient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly 02 tion « 
pure gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and feem to indicate the ipleu- WF and 
dor ol its ancient poſſeſſors. 3 Ts. Freſh 
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Wd: 
e HIs iſland lies four miles ſouth-weſt of Portſmouth, and off the 9 
| coaſt of Hampſhire, from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait, in e 
come parts three miles over, at Hurſt Caſtle, only one. It is 20 miles 1 9 
Q long , by 12, where broadeſt, and about 60 miles in circumference. In 1 
5 one place it is ſo deeply indented by the ſea, that it is nearly divided | HL 
t into two parts, whereof that on the weſt is called Frefhwater, and that =. 
d n the eaſt Binbridge-Iſle. The town and river of Newport, or Me- 37 | 
, dna, being in the centre of the iſland, is from thence diſtinguiſhed by 13 
| Faſt and Weſt Medina. It has four caſtles, 52 pariſhes, and contains 1 
h near 27,000 inhabitants, 5000. of which are reckoned fit to bear arms. 1 
ſe mme militia here is divided into 11 bands, over each of which is an 1 
11 WM officer, named a centurion, though he commands more than 100 men; þ 10 0 
t, ud the inferior officers are called vintons. There are ſeveral beacons WR 
7 on the iſland, where continual watch is kept, to give notice of the ap- 1 5 
18 proach of an enemy; and, upon urgent occaſions, 3000 of the Hamp- 5 1 7 
n ſhire, and 2000 of the Wiltſhire militia are appointed to be always $58: 
0- WT ready to aſſiſt the iſlanders. A ridge of hills runs through the middle Weds 
in ck the iſland, which feeds great numbers of ſheep. The inhabitants, 1 0 
ſays Camden, uſed to make themſelves merry with this proverbial . Bd... 
d. boaſt, “ That they had no monks, lawyers, nor foxes; however, this Haga 
Þ WE muſt be meant only of the time after the diſſolution of the abbeys; for 11 
ic before it, here were two monaſteries, and doubtleſs their geeſe and 90 
in cullies could witneſs they had foxes and attornies. The government of 1 
in Wl this iſland is a poſt of the higheſt truſt, and generally conferred on 1 
us Wi ome general, admiral, er other perſon of high rank. In eccleſiaſ- 171 
ed Wl tical matters it is ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 7 4 


cr n whoſe dioceſe it is; and in civil affairs to the county of Southamp- 
nt ton. Henry de Beauchamp, whom Henry VI. bad created premier Win 
n- eul of England, and afterwards duke of Warwick, was, in 1445, 1 
n. crowned king of this iſland, including thoſe of Jerſey and Guernſey, r,, * 
es, WH by that monarch's own hands; but he dying without male iflue, the 
ad egal title exſpired with him, and the lordſhip of the iſland returned to 


es, ke crown, in which it reſted 44 years, when Edward IV. beſtowed ren 
ies ton Richard lord Woodvile, with the title of lord of the iſle of 5 1 
elt Wight; but on his death this title likewiſe became extinct. The iſland, KIN 
15 in hort, is very healthy and pleaſant, and ſo fruitful, that it is ſaid 1 
zut one year's crop will ſerve the inhabitants ſeven. Between the eaſt end __ [ek 
o this iſland and Portſmouth is the roads called Spithead, and a little 135 9 
Y. futher ſouth that of St Helens. There are ſeveral dangerous rocks | e 
; of round this iſland, but all properly pointed out by buoys, for the direc- 1 LY, 
ton of mariners. The principal towns are Yarmouth, Newton, Welt 1 
and Eaſt Cowes, and St Helen's, Bays, Sandown, Chale, Briſſon, 49 
freſhwater, Totland, and Thorney. + DIY 1 


almoſt level with the water; the higher land in its midland part is wel 


honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the iſland is well ſupplied vil 


no buſineſs for a phyſician. The inhabitants in number are abou! 


vintains, ſo called from the number of 20 houſes, which each is ſuppoſe 


a tything. The capital town is St Helliar, which contains above 4 
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houſes, 


helonge 
| | always 
| © both w. 
The IsLANDSs of ALDERNEY, JERSEY, GUERNSE Yad 
155 | tants 15 
SARK, &c. &c. "et Fre 
. ä : wy Knit ſt 
ff cons lie in the channel betwixt France and England, fo near tie on a cc 
: . coaſts of the former country, that they ſeem naturally to belong cargo 
to it rather than to the latter. Jhey are indeed the only remains of Hof Brit 
that England once poſſeſſed of the French and Norman dominions, and mand © 
which it has retained fince the time of William I.: but though they wo tre 
originally belonged to France, no part of the Britiſh dominions thews fn! 
greater inclination to oppoſe that power than the inhabitants of the land t 
lands we ſpeak of. a ED 8 the kin 
ALDERNEY, in the Tower- records called Aurny, is ſituated the all: 
about 10 miles diſtant trom Cape la Hogue on the coaſt of Normandy, th par 
from which it is ſeparated by a ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, rech GU 
oned very dangerous in ſtormy weather, when the wind happens t but ba: 
blew in a direction contrary to the ſtrong currents which prevail there Wparilhe 
but in calm weather it is very ſafe and has a depth of water ſufficienſſo! Gue 
for the largeſt ſhips. To the weſt lie a range of rocks for near three than it 
leagues together, called the Caſkets; 3 are ſeveral whirlcultiva 
pools or eddies, very dreadful to mariners. The ſons of king Henry I nat 
were caſt away and drowned here, paſſing to Normandy ; and it isMiju{ed b. 
freſh in memory how fatal this ſtrait proved to the Victory man of war Wire | 
commanded by admiral Blachen. The iſland is about eight miles inWhmore 7 
circumference ; the air is healthy, and the foil pretty rich, producitg in the 
plenty of corn and paſture, their only manure being ſea-weed, callec ſlips. 
vraic. The inhabitants, about 1000 in number, live altogether in Mee, 
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town of the ſame name, There is one harbour, named Crabby, on thi 
ſouth fide of the iſland, which admits only ſmall veſſels. 5 

JERSEY was known to the Romans, and lies fartheſt within the 
bay, in 49) N. lat. and in the the 2% 26“ W. long. 18 miles welt af 
Normandy. The north is inacceflibie through lofty cliffs, the ſouth 1s 


Planted, and abounds with orchards, from which is made an incredible 
quantity of excellent cyder. The valleys are fruitful, and well cult 
vated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep. The inhabitants negledt 
tillage too much, being intent upon the culture of cyder, the improve 
ment of commerce, and particularly the manufacture of ſtockings. Ih 


fiſh and wild fowl almoſt of every kind, ſome of them being peculiar i 
the iſland, and very delicious. „ 85 | 

Ihe ifland is about 124 miles in length, and 63 where broadeſt ; bu 
the air is ſo ſalubrious, that, in Camden's time, it was ſaid that there wa 


20,000, and are divided into twelve pariſhes, which are ſo laid out, that 
each has a communication with the ſea : theſe are ſubdivided into 5! 


to have formerly contained, juſt as in England 10 houſes anciently ma 


houſes, 


5 : 
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douſes, and makes a handſome appearance. The property of this iſland 
delonged formerly to che Carterets, a Norman family, who have been 
always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection to Charles II. 
doth when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no part of the 
Britiſh dominions durſt recogniſe him. The language of the inhabi- 
ants is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh words; 
jet French is moſt generally the language of the pulpit and the bar. 


mand of the garriſons and the militia of the ifland, which conſiſts of 
wo troops of horſe-guards, and five regiments of foot; but the civil 
alminiſtration reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. As this 
ſand is the principal remain of the duchy of Normandy depending. on 
the kings of Britain, it preſerves the old feudal forms, and particularly 


i parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I. „„ nts 

GUERNSEY is 12 miles in length, and about nine where broaceſt ; 
but has ten pariſhes, to which there are only eight miniſters, four of the 
pariſhes being united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages 


than that of Jerſey, yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well 
cultivated, nor is it ſo populous. In general this iſland is well fortified 


uſed by lapidaries in poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other artificers. 
Here is a better harbour than any in Jerſey, which occakons its being 


nienſe, the leaves of which are covered with ſpangles reſembling gold 
duſt, It is full of gardens and orchards, whence cyder is to plentiful, 
that the common people uſe it inſtead. of ſmall beer, and the more 
realthy drink French wine. The inhabitants ſpeak French; but want 
of firing is the greateſt inconveniency. The only harbour here is: at 
vt Peter le Port, which is guarded by two forts, one called the Old- 


mouth of the harbour. Guernſey is likewiſe part of the ancient Nor- 
SARK, a ſmall iſland lying between Jerſey and Guernſey, in length 
rom north to ſouth 34 miles, and where broadeſt two. On the fouth 
one mile diſtant, is the iſland of Breboe; and due north by welt at about 


the ſame diſtance is another ſmall iſland, called 7ythow or Lethoww, and 
north-eaſt from this is the Harnit, or Arme, diſtant from the Nez of 


tough generally hot and ſandy, is fruitful, affording all neceſſaries for 


kinds of grain, but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their paſture 


ton g 


Knit ſtockings and caps form their Raple commodities ; but they carry 
on 2 conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and diſpoſe of their 
cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the crown 
of Britain, and has the cuſtody of his Majeſty's caſtles, with the com- 


the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is, as it were, a miniature of the Bri- 


of Guernſey, having one a piece. Though this is a much finer iſland 
by nature with a ridge of rocks, one of which abounds with emery, 


more reſorted to by merchants ;z and on the ſouth fide the ſhore bends 
in the form of a creſent, forming a bay capable of receiving very large 
lips. The iſland is famous for a beautiful flower, called Ilium far- 


Caſtle on the main land, the other Caſtle- Cornet on an iſland at the 


is another ſmall iſland, named Little Sari on the north-weſt of this, 


dark, in a north-weſt direction, one and an half mile. Here the air 
ls ferene, and generally free from fogs and clouds, and the mhabie 
ants live to a long age. It contains ſix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, 


ts inhabitants; as alſo many different kinds of vegetables. Here is 
made excellent cyder, and in great abundance. It produces alſo moſt 
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504 SCILLY ISLANDS, &c. 
ton; but nowhere cows in greater numbers than are ſufficient to 5, 
ly them with milk and butter: in general they have their cheeſe fro 
En land. The iſland alſo abounds in ducks, mallards, woodcych, 
5 and other wild fowl ; alſo rock pigeons, which at ſome ſeaſgy, 
| almoſt cover the whole iſland. Here is alſo plenty of rabbits, and y, 
riety of ſea fiſh. Their trade extends in general no farther than th. 
ports of London, Yarmouth, Portſmouth, Plymouth, Falmouth, Penryn 
and Briſtol, although ſome times a few ports farther weſt. The ma 
nufacture here is confined to knitting of ſtockings, gloves, and waif 
coats, in which both men, women, and children are employed. Theſe 
they trade with to the ports of England, and return with neceſſe 
ries required in the iſland. En | | 
SCILLY ISLANDS and ROCKS are about 146 in number : the 
lie about 36 miles from the Land's-end in Cornwall, to which they ate 
| ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined, but ſeparated from it and fro 
each other, by ſome violent eruption of the ſea, which is here betwixt 
40 and 60 fathoms deep. They were conquered by Athelſtan, one of 
the Saxon kings. Scilly, which gives name to all the reſt, was one; 
the chief; but St Mary's iſland, though only nine miles in circumſe 
rence, is the largeſt, as well as the moſt fruitful, and has a very good 
harbour, fortified with a caſtle, which was built by queen Elizabeth, 
St Mary's contains more inhabitants than all the reſt put together, and 
who are allo the richeſt. Likewiſe in this, and in two or three other 
of the largeſt iſlands, there are various antiquities, particularly the re. 
mains of a temple of the Druids, and ancient ſepulchres. But the 
greateſt ornament of this iſland is the lighthouſe, in height 51 feet, and 
the gallery four. The ſaſh lights 11 feet three inches high, by three 
feet two inches broad; it ſtands on high land, and makes a very fine 
appearance. Some of theſe iflands ſtand very high, but others are co- 
vered with water at the ſpring tides. Some of them bear corn, but 
molt of them paſture. They abound with cranes, herons, ſwans, and 
other water fowl, and have plenty of rabbits. Many veſſels, by mia. 
Fing theirireckonings in the night time, have here been daſhed to pieces, 
as was the fate of the brave Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's ſquadron, 22d Ucic- 
ber 1707, as it was returning home from Toulon. 8 
ILUNDV ISLAND, though 50 miles in the ſea, off the north: wel 
coaſt of Devonthire, has ſprings of freſh water. It is five miles long 
and two broad, but ſo encompaſſed with inacceſſible rocks, that it has 
Put one entrance to it, ſo narrow that two men can ſcarcely po abreali: 
it had once a fort and chapel. On the north part is a high pyramid: 
cal rock, called the Conſtable. Here are horſes, kine, hogs, and goats 
with great ſtore of ſheep and rabbits ; but their chief commodity is for) 
with which they abound. It is ſaid no venomous creature wii 
live in this iſland. In the reign of Henry VIII. one William Mortſco, 
who had confpired to murder him at Woodſtock, fled to this illand, 
which he fortified, turned pirate, and did much damage to this coat 
till he was taken by ſurpriſe at length, with 16 of his accompliccs, and 
put to death. | 5 | 
HOLY ISLAND is ſituated ſeven miles ſouth. eaſt from Berwick uh 
Tweed; is called by the monks who lived in it retired from the Werte, 
by the name of Landisfern, by reaſon of its ſituation over . e the 
river 3 it was ancientiy a biſhop's See, and had 22 bi oy ie 
Ng, | hs 5 Cethreh. 
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x every flood but ſand at ebb. It lies not above à mile and a half from 
the land; from whence, at low water, people ride over to it. 1 88 
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3 T HIS ifand, the largeſt of the Britannic 
Extent, Situation, Se. L iſles, excepting Great Britain itſelf, is in 
length, from north to ſouth, 310 miles, and meaſuring from Howth- 
head weſtward to Dogs-head, in the county of Galway, 184, where 


broadeſt. It is fituated betwixt 51 lo and 55 10 of N. lat.; and 5* 42 
and 10? 40 W long. There have been various computations of its 
extent in ſuperficial meaſure, but all theſe muſt of neceility be very un- 
certain, on account of the irregularity of its figure. Mr Templeman, 
who computes the length of the iſland to be only 275 miles, and the 


Britain by a narrow ſea, called the Iriſh Channel; about 54 miles broad 
from the eaſt part of Wexford to St David's in Wales; from Holyhead 


trick in Scotland is little more than 20 miles. 


one Hibernia ; concerning the original of which a great variety of con- 


nifying the fartheſt habitation weſtward. It is ſurpriſing that even mo- 


the four provinces of Ulſter, Connaught, Leinſter, and Munſter; and 
others into five provinces; but the former is more common, and ac- 
cording to it the ſubdiviſions are as follow. on Eh | 


| * f| OW: 
Grand Divi. 5 1 = | = 7 f 
| 3 1 Counties. 8 . Chief Towns. 5 | = 2 
| SE 
e 5 Duobn eee | 
| | Louth Drogheda 4" 908. + | | 
|; Wicklow 1 Wicklow _ + 40+ 4 
£ 14 Wexford j Wexford 8 gy 
WM. {Longford J Longford 1244-4 
W-cinſter, |} Eat Meath | Trim _- | 25x 
[2 Counties. } Wett Meath Mullingar | 4r. 
; | King's County | PFhilipitown e 
Queen's County Maryborough 3 
| II Kilkenny Kilkenny | 73 
| & Kildare | Naas and Athy 197 
| TIT > ! | Carlow nor Cartow—— IEEE 2, 
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| IRELAND. 505 
efively. It has plenty of Aſh and fowl, but the air and ſoil are bad. 
It is three miles in compaſs, and has a town, a church, and caſtle, un- 
der which is a commodious harbour, It is encompaſſed with water 


readth 150, makes its area 27,457 ſquare miles. It is ſeparated trom 


n North Wales, about 52 miles; but between Donaghadee aud Portpa- 
| Names, Diviſions, Sr. The Iriſh name of this iſland is Erin, the Latin 


ectures have been formed, the moſt probable of which ſeems to be, 
that they come from a word in the Phenician or Gaelic language, ſig- 


derns are not agreed about the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into. 
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Paſture produce great quantities of black cattle and ſheep, which laſt at 


of all kinds are ſhipped from Cork, and carried to the different part 


more than are neceſlary for fewel, The bog of Allen is 80 miles in 


1. 
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= Climate and Sail. The climate of Ireland is much more moiſt tian ef ia 


that of the iſland of Britain, lying under the ſame parallel, which may of ma 


eaſily be accounted for by the yaſt quantity of vapour raiſed from the inh. 
Atlantic Ocean, which baunds it on the weft and north. It has been of the 
celebrated for the warmth of its air, hy the moſt ancient hiſtorians ; in. 1 I 
ſom'ich, that Giraldus Cambrenſis itiles it “of all countries the moſtii ee 
terpcrate ; where neither the ſcorching heats of Cancer drive men to nnen 


the ſhade, nor the cold of Capricorn to the fire; ſnow is unuſual, and nh 
continues but a ſhort time ; the mildneſs of the air is ſo great, that there * 5 
we teel the effects neither of infecting clouds nor peſtilential vapours." on 
There is but little thunder; though the country is rendered very diſa. . 
greeable to ſtrangers by the frequent rains and winds. The ſoil is wel K t 
adapted, by its lightneſs, for the vaſt quantity of rain that falls upon it, N 
and by which it is rendered more fertile than even the correſponding " 6 
parts of England: and it produces in the greateſt abundance not only . 
paſturage, but all kinds of grain, potatoes, hemp, and flax. Their ape 


ment 
one (} 
b 41 
thoſe 
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tord abundance of excellent wool ; and immenſe quantities of proviſions 


of the world. The ſoil is indeed encumbered in many places with bogs 
ſimilar in nature to our peat-moſſes, but theſe are ſuppoſed not to be 
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eemed of excellent quality. | | 

Bays and Harbours. Theſe are every where ſo numerous along the 
20a't, that they fit ;reland for commerce with other countries, beyond 
any other part of Europe. The moſt conſiderable of them are marked 


lulets of the ſea are ſometimes called Zoughs by the Iriſh, and by the 
Scots, Lochs. | e „„ „ 8 

Laker. Theſe are very numerous, and many of them large. Lough 
Neagh, the largeſt in the kingdom, is computed to be 24 miles in length 
fom north-welt to ſouth-eaſt 3 about :9 from north- eaſt to ſouth-welt 
and generally from 10 to: t a in breadth. Six rivers of conſiderable magni- 
tude, beſides ſeveral brooks, run into it; notwithſtanding which it has but 


one ſmall rivulet running into the ſea, which, not being able to receive 
all the water, it not only overflows its banks annually in the winter ſea- 
bn, but continually gains upon the land, Innumerable multitudes of 


kh of various kinds are met with in this lake; one of which, call- 


ed the Freſh Water IWhitings, is ſtill ſuppoſed to be peculiar to it. 
k is ſomewhat ſmaller than a ſea whiting, and a very ſoft infipid kind 


of food. Shads were allo, for a long time, ſuppoſed to be peculiar to 


Lough Neagh, but are now found to exiſt alſo in Lough. Earn, in the 


county of Fermanagh, the next in ſize to Lough Neagh. Some of the 


lriſu lakes afford the moſt beautiful and romantic proſpects, particularly 


that of Kilarney, which takes its name from a ſmall town of that name 
in the county of Kerry. This lake, which may be divided into three, 


is entirely ſurrounded with mountains, rocks, and precipices, the im- 
menſe declivities of which are covered with woods, intermixed with ever- 

rreens, from near their tops to the lakes themſelves ; among which are 
2 number of rivulets tumbling over the precipices, ſome from heights - 
of little leſs than zoo feet. Over the lake are diſperſed a great number 
of iſlands, all of them excepting one, beautifully ornamented with trees, 
of many different kinds; and that which has no trees growing upon it, 


b inhabited by an innumerable multitude of rabbits. On the top of one 
of the ſurrounding mountains is a ſmall round lake, ot about a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, called the Devil's Punch Bowl. From the ſur- 
ace of the lake to the top of the cavity, may be about 300 yards, and 
when viewed from the circular top, has a moſt aſtonilhing appearance. 
The depth of it is vaſtly great, but not unfathomable as the natives pre- 


tend, The diſcharge of the ſuperfluous waters of this bowl, through a 
chaſm into the middle lake, forms one of the fineſt caſcades in the 
world, viſible for 1 50 yards. The echoes among the hills ſurrounding 


the ſouthern part of the lake, which is moſtly incloſed, are equally de- 
lzhtful and aſtoniſhing. The proprietor, the earl of Kenmore, has pla- 
td ſome cannon in the moſt proper places for the amuſement of travel- 
lers; and the diſcharge of theſe pieces is tremendous, reſembling moſt 


the rolling of a violent peal of thunder. Here alſo muſical inſtruments, 


tpecially the horn and trumpet, afford the moſt delightful entertain- 


ment. Among the vaſt and craggy heights that ſurround the lake, is 


Me ſtupendous and frightſul rock, the front of which towards the water 


8 2 moſt horrid precipice, called the Eagle Ne/?, from the number of _ 


hole birds which have their neſts in that place. On the eaſtern fide is 


arich and fertile plain, extending for two or three miles, through which 
«nver deſcends into the lower lake ; and through a valley at the 3 | 


S{s-2 


, 


kgth, and is thought to contain 300,000 acres. The Triſh wood is 


in the map, ſo that any enumeration of them here would be needleſs. 
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end the whole collection of water empties itſelf into the ſea, h 
the peninſula between the upper and lower lakes are a great many 
mines of copper, and even ſilver has been extracted from them. Thyy 
are very deep, and have been worked a great way under the lake. | 

. Rivers and Inland Navigation. The largeſt of theſe is the Shannon, 
which falls into the Atlantic Ocean, after a courſe of 150 miles, formin 
in its courſe many. fine lakes, as repreſented in the map; all of which, 
as well as the river itſelf, abound with fiſh. Next to the Shannon are 
the Lilfey, Boyne, Barrow, &c. The inland navigation of the country 
is carried on by theſe rivers, and artificial canals; one of which laſt ex. 
tends in length no leſs than 6. miles between the Shannon and Liffey, 
forming a communication quite through the ifland between the Iih 
channel and che Atlantic Ocean. This canal paſſes through a bog of 24 
miles in length, which, by reaſon of its ſpongy nature, rendered the 
work extremely difficult. Many others might be cut in different parts 

of the kingdom, with much advantage to its inland commerce The 
navigation of the great river Shanron is interrupted. by a ridge of rocks, 
which ſpread quite acroſs it, on the fouth fide of Killaloe, which inter. 
ruption might, it is faid, be remedied by a ſhort canal, at ten os 
R. £2,000; ex penner. 0 Oe TN 

Mountains. Though Ireland is by no means a mountainous county, 
yet it is not deſtitute of ſome very lofty hills, which may be ſeen at the 
diſtance of 30 or 40 miles. Thoſe called Mourne and TIveagh, in the county 
of "Down, are reckoned to be among the higheſt in the kingdom; and 
the perpendicular height of one named S/ieu-Denard has been calculated 
at upwards of 3000 feet. Many of theſe mountains contain mines of 

copper, iron, lead, and coal, with various beds of minerals, and quarries 
of marble, limeſtone, and late. The language affords a variety of terms, 
denominating their mountains in proportion to their ſize. Thus, a 
bw hill. unconnected with any other, is diltinguithed by the word Ani; 
a cragoy high hill, gradually aſcending, and continued in ſeveral ridges, 
by that of Seve; While the u ord Bein, or Binn, ſignifies a pinnacle, or 
monntain of the largelt ſize, ending in an abrupt precipice. _ 

' Doreſis, Theſe lie chiefly in the province of Leinſter, the counties 
of Wexford, Carlow, King's County, and Queen's County. There 
are likewiſe very conſiderable foreſts in the province of Ulſler; the 
county of Donegall, and north part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of 
Fermanagh, along Lough Earn, and. in the norch part of the county 
of Down. The lrith oak is eſteemed as good as any in England, and 
equally fit for the purpoſes of ſhip building. 1 55 5 
Metallic and Mineral Productions. Several mines of filver and lead 
have been lately diſcovered in ireland; and, it is ſaid, that ſome of 
their lead is ſo rich in ſilver, that 0 pounds of the former yield one 
of the latter. The richeſt ſilver mine in the kingdom is at Wicklow, 
and ſeveral copper and lead mines have been diſcovered at Lipperatz. 
In one part of the kingdom is a ſtream of water, very much impreg- 
nated with copper, which yields great quantities of the metal. The me- 
thod 1aken'to obtain it, is by putting broad plates of non into a place 
where the water falls from ſome height, ſo that they may receive tie 
| Whole power of the falling water. The acid which holds the copper 
in ſolution, lets it fall in order to diflolve the iron. on which the other 
metal appears in its proper form, ineruſting the plate, and gradually 
Penetrating it; ſo that at laſt a plate of copper is left inſtead pov: 
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N Hence, it is ſaid, by the vulgar, that this water has à power of changing I | 
ny WY iron into copper; but this is a miſtake, for the iron is all diffolved and i 
iy Wl carried down the ſtream by the acid which formerly held the copper in 109 
| (lution, while the latter, deprived of its ſolvent, which then rendered 7 ö 


on, i it inviſible, only makes its appearance when the water lets it fall. Ire- 
ing land abounds in fine marble and ſlate, a kind of porphyry of a red co- 
ch, our, ſtriped with white, being found among the former. The county 
are of Kilkenny is celebrated for a kind of coal which burns without any 
u ſnoke; its air being extraordinary pure and ſerene, and having a 
ex. eam of water fo pure and cryſtalline that it lets fall no ſediment 3 
ey, hence it has come into a proverb, that Kilkenny has fire withour. 
zin fmnoke, water without mud, and air without fog. Thoſe places where 
" 24 coals are not to be met with, are yet far from being deſtitute of firing; 
the being abundantly ſupplied with peat and turf from the great number 
arts of bogs or peat-moſſes which are every where to be met wit. 

I'be Animals and Vegetables, Thek are much the fame with what we 
cks, WM have already deſcribed under Scotland and England. The wolves 92 
ter- were formerly known in Ireland as well as in Britain; but they have 1 
; 0n Wi long ſince been exterminated. In this ſervice the Iriſh wolf dogs were 
extremely uſeful. Theſe are a particular ſpecies of the canine race; 
try, larger and ſtronger than a maſtiff, but as gentle and eaſily managed as 
the MW a ſpaniel. ' The great exportation of ſalt proviſions from this kingdom, 
Inty  fhews how much it abounds in black cattle, as welt as in hogs and 
and Ml neep. Rabbits are likewiſe ſaid to be more numerous in Ireland than 
2ted in Britain; and the fiſh caught on the Iriſh coaſts are alſo reported to 
s of be finer and larger than thoſe caught on the coaſts of Britam. 
tries Inbabitantt, Manners, and Cuſioms. The number of inhabitants in 
rms, WM Ireland, notwithſtanding the many difadvantages under which it has 
5, 2 laboured, are thought to have been on the increaſe for ſome time; 
20; and in the debates in parliament, they have been compnted at three 
nillions. With regard to the manners of the ancient Triſn, we find 
them very differently repreſented.; the Englith hiſtorians univerſally de 3 
crying them, while the writers of their own country extol them in the V4 
bigheit degree. It is certain, however, that according to the moit fa- 15 
vourable accounts of the old Iriſu, they were only advanced a ſmall 1 
way in civilization; and if their hiſtory afford ſome ſtriking examples 9 
of virtue, it is certain that it frequently affords as many of the contrary 9950 
kind. The preſent inhabitants are ſtill repreſented as very ignorant, — 
uncivilized, and extremely apt to blunder both in diſcourſe and beha- 19 
viour. They are very impatient of injuries, and apt to refent them in 1 
the moſt violent and outrageous manner; but are, notwithſtanding, 
very courteous and polite to ſtrangers. In the province of Connaught, 
they are more rude and barbarous than in other parts of the kingdom. 
Here they have many cuſtoms very offenſive to ſtrangers, particularly 
that of holding merry-meetings, and dancing to the bagpipe on Sunday 
afternoon, frequently quarrelling among themſelves before they part. 
Another cuſtom prevails throughout the kingdom, and even in the {kirts 

of Dublin, of placing a dead corple before the door laid out upon tables, 
With a plate upon the body, in order to excite. the charity of paſſengers. 

In their manner of living the common people in Ireland reſemble more. 

the ancient ſavages who inhabited Germany and other northern countries, 
than the civilized inhabitants of modern Europe. Their houſes are 
only mean huts, compoſed of clay and ſtraw, partitioned in the middle 
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_ eſſential ſervice in reſcuing this kingdom from the gievous oppreflion $3 
and ignorance under which they have ſo long groaned. In times paſt, bel 


not the moſt numerous part of the inhabitants of Ireland, has confitt- 
ed of the deſcendents of the Scots and Engliſh who ſettled there about hv 
that time. In the reign of James I. a colony of Scots and Englith 
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by a wall of the ſame materials; one end being appropriated to thi A 
purpoſes of the family, and tht other to the keeping of a cow, or hold. m 

ing ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. Their livin 
is wretchedly poor, conſiſting of potatoes, coarſe bread, eggs, milk, pum 


and ſometimes fiſh ; for notwithſtanding the great plenty of black ct. mack 
tle and other domeſtic animals already mentioned, it very ſeldom falls 
to the lot of any of theſe poor people to taſte of their fleſh. Their 'In 


children are likewiſe almoſt unacquainted with the uſe of clothes, ang 
are commonly to be ſeen running about the roads ſtark naked; but ge. 
nerally plump. robuſt, and healthy. This extreme barbariſm is eaſily 


' accounted for from the oppreſſion which the common people und 51185 from 


their landlords; as well as the generality of them being Papiſts, and 


kept as much as poſſible in ignorance by their prieſts. The many dif. 


advantages under which they laboured from their ſituation with the 


Engliſh government, have alſo contributed to the ſame purpoſe; though og 
it is to be hoped that the acts lately paſſed in their favour may be of Ml ©; 


however, the Spaniards and French, eſpecially the latter, took care to 


_ avail themſelves of the deplorable” ſtate of idleneſs and ignorance in all tl 
- which the Iriſh were involved, by alluring many thouſands of them in- 


to their ſervice ; which proved of the greateſt advantage to them in Fae 

their wars with Britain, as the Inſh, when properly trained, have not 185 
only been always remarkable for their valour, but their fidelity to thoſe 1 

whom they ſerved. LS wad 


Since the conqueſt of Ireland by Henry II. the wealthieſt, though 


Preſbyterians introduced the linen manufactory, which has fince be- 5 
come ſuch a capital article of the Iriſh commerce. The preſent in- vis. 
habitants of Ireland, therefore, are compoſed of three diſtin& claſſes; Kile 
1. The old Iriſh, a miſerable, depreſſed, and ignorant race, inhabiting Rap 
the weſtern and interior parts of the kingdom. 2. The deſcendents ot 7 
the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and to whom with 
the civilization gf the country is in a great meaſure owing. 3. Emi- hs 
grants from Scotland, who inhabit the northern provinces. Thus the bs 

| Iriſh cannot by any means be conſidered as an united people; for each of | 
of the three parties already mentioned are ſo much attached to ther gua 
particular cuſtoms and religion, that it muſt take a long time before fan 
they are blended together into one. In general, however, the gentry, 7 
and better ſort of people imitate thoſe of the ſame rank in Great Bri- 1 
tain; and are extremely hoſpitable, though the ſincerity of their friend- ceir 
ſhip in this reſpect is ſometimes queſtioned. In the internal parts the Fs 
old Iriſh is till ſpoken, and they have ſome of the ancient uncouth cul- vil 
toms, ſuch as howling for the dead at ſunerals, &c. Their muſic is the Ba 
bagpipe, whoſe: notes are naturally more dull and melancholy than the 8 
Scots pipe. Indeed all the ancient Iriſh muſic is of a plaintive kind; the 
but of late their airs have become more lively; and ſome of them, when 2nd 
fung by an Iriſhman, are very diverting. Many of the Iriſh ſurnames fron 
begin with an O, or Mac, which imply grandſon and ſon. In former Pat 
times, the O was uſed only by people of rank, and ſuch as valued then liv 


ves on the antiquity of their families. | 
A Relgim 
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FNelięion. Though the eſtabliſhed religion in Ireland is the fame 
with that of England, the generality of the common people profeſs 
that of the church of Rome. Computations have been made of the 
number of people profeſſing both religions in the kingdom. By one 
made in 1733, the numbers ſtood as follow: * 


Proteſtant Families. 1 | Popiſh Families, 


In Uller —— 62,620 — = 38,459 
Leinſter — | 25,238 — — e, 92,424 | 
— Munſter  — 13,337 — — 106,407 
_ '," Connaught — 4,299 — — 44,33 


— a 


Total 105,494 


Total 281,423 


Thus, at that time, the number of Papiſts was much more than two ta 
one to that of Proteſtants; but from the many Proteſtant ſchools lately 
erected all over the kingdom, and the emancipation of the people, in 
part at leaſt, from the dreadful hondage in which they were formerly 


England itſelf, In 1717 the ſociety was inſtituted for promoting Pro- 
teſtant working ſchools, and proved remarkably ſucceſsful. Many other 
Aitutions of the ſame kind have been attempted, with a view to in- 


been perverted or abuſed. 


Raphoe, and Waterford. 


with that of the Welſh and Highlanders. It is indeed very much al- 


Hand the former. 


been repreſented as the father of the Iriſh nation. It is not, however, 
vithout good reaſon, that theſe accounts have been conſidered as fabu- 


anity, have been diſcovered in the iſland ; and, previous to this period, 


and their collections from the verſes. of old poets, or their tranſcripts 


mat 
6 g 


— 


held, we have the greateſt reaſon to expect that matters are now greatly 
altered, and that the Proteſtant religion is making rapid advances in 
all the towns and communities. Beſides the Papiſts, Ireland contains 
as many Preſbyterians, Quakers, and other ſectaries, in proportion, as 


troduce induſtry and knowledge among the Iriſh ; and no country in 
the world can boaſt of more patriotic efforts than thoſe made by the 
parliament of Ireland; but many of their grants for theſe purpoſes have 


Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics, In Ireland there are fonr archbiſhop- 
ries, viz. Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam. The biſhoprics are 18, 
viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, Down; Dromore, Elphin, 
Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limeric, Meath, Offory, 


Language. This is a diale& of the Celtic, and originally the ſame. 


tered as to its pronounciation, by the inhabitants of different parts, 
but not ſo much as to render them unintelligible to each other: the uſe 
of the original lrith, however, produces a diſagreeable tone in the lan- 
funde. of thoſe who ſpeak Engliſh, even though they do not under - 


Learning and Learned Men. The Iriſh boaſt of having cultivated | 
learning in the molt remote periods of antiquity, and are faid to have re- 
feived learning and arts from a Phanician, named Niulus, who has 
lous. No monuments of learning, prior to the introduction of Chriſti- 
the evidence of any tranſaQion reſts upon the credit of Chriſtian writers, 
rom records ſuppoſed to have been made in the days of Paganiſm. St 


Patrick, the tutelar faint of Ireland, is ſaid by ſome to have been a na- 
ye of Scotland; but Mr O'Halloran ſays, that “ according to the 
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Hoſt authentie records, he was a native of Wales. When this fait 
landed in Ireland, he found there many holy and learned Chriſtiags, of 


whom Camden obſerves, that they were of the greateſt ſervice to the 
diſciples of St Patrick; inſomuch, that, in the ſucceeding age, Ireland 
was termed Sanctorum Patria. Their monks ſo greatly excelled in 
learning and piety, that they ſent great numbers of learned men into 
all parts of Europe, who were the founders of many abbeys in the dif. 


f—erent countries. Bede alſo informs us, that about the middle of the 


ſeventh century, many nobles of the Anglo-Saxons retired from 
their own country into Ireland for inſtruction, &c: Indeed it is naty- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that, during the confuſion in which Europe was in. 


volved during theſe ages, many of the learned, who wiſlied to live in 
retirement and peace, would ſeek for thelter in Ireland, which might 
thus become a ſeminary of literature; and Dr Leland informs us, that 


this was actyally the caſe. So great indeed was the conflux of literati 
towards the iſland at this time, that Jooo ſtudents are faid to have at- 
tended the college of Armagh. Even in modern times many of the 


| Iriſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their literary merit, particularly 
archbiſhop Uſher, Dr Swift, Farquhar the dramatic writer, bithop 


Berkeley, Sir Richard Steele, Parnel, Sterne, and Goldſmith. 
' Univerſities. There is but one univerſity in Ireland, viz. Trinity College, 


It is of a ſquare form, and one fide is occupied by a very valuable li- 
| brary. Great part of the books were collected by archbiſhop Uſher, 


who was the moſt learned man it ever produced. In the muſeum is a 


let of waz figures, repreſenting women in every ſtate of pregnancy, 


They were the work of a French artiſt almoſt during his whole life, and 
are done upon real ſkeletons. Trinity College was founded and en- 
dowed by queen Elizabeth. At firſt it conſiſted only of a-provok, three 
fellows, and three ſcholars ; but ſince that time it has been augmented 


to 22 fellows, 7o ſchelars, and 30 ſizers. Seven of the fellows have 


the title of 822/075, and their annual income is about L. 96o'per annum. 
The proyoſtſtap is won . oo nn 88 
* Antiquities and Curioſities. Ireland, having never been viſited by the 
Romans, contains but few monuments of antiquity, _ The only build- 
ings at all deſerving this name are the round towers, built by the Danes or 


Norwegians in their piratical incurſions. Theſe are fituated on the ſea 


coaſts, and are {ſuppoſed to have been uſed as light-houſes, beacons, or 
places whence they might look out for the approach of an egemy. 


Among the curioſities of Ireland we may reckon the caves of Dun- 


more, near Kilkenny, The entrance into them is not obtained but by a 
difficult deſcent of near ioo feet. The appearance of the firit cavern 
gives an idea of a grand Gothic ftrutture in ruin; the floor is uneven, 
and ſtones of various fizes irregularly diſperſed upon it. The ſides are 


compoſed of rugged work, in ſome parts covered with moſs, in others 
_ euriouſly froſted ; and from the roof, which is a kind of arch, feveral 
huge rocks project, and ſeem to threaten inſtant ruin. The circumter- 
| ence of this cave is about 200 feet, and its height 5o ; and it is inhabi- 
ted by multitudes of wild pigeons. From this cave there is a paſſage 
to the left, where, by a ſmall aſcent, a kind of hole is gained, ſomething 


reſembling the mouth of an oven, but larger, and this introduces us 10 4 


place from whence day light is entirely excluded. Here, by the help cf 
candles, an immenſe number of great ſtones are diſcovered, of ſuch 
fizes, and heaped. on one another in ſuch a manner, that it would be 
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impracticable to paſs through the place, were it not for ſome natural 
excreſcences 'which thoot from. the rocks, and afford a kind of path, on 


which & perſon may walk. Theſe are always ſmooth and damp, and 


are from four to fix inches in length, and nearly as thick. By means of 
theſe on can walk on the ſummits of the rocks; and on the ſides they” 


ſerve as ladders, by which we can aſcend and deſcend with tolerable * - 


eaſe, Having paſſed this diflicult place, we enter the moſt curious of 


the whole. The floor is covered with a chryſtalline ſubſtance, and the 


fides in many places incruſted with the ſame, wrought in a ſtyle ſome- 
what reſembling the Gothic ornaments. The roof is entirely covered 


with inverted pyramids of the fame materials; ſo that nothing can ex- 
ceed the glory of it when well illuminated, appearing as if it were all 
formed of the pureſt chryſtal. Here are three extraordinary and beau- 


tiful congelations, which, without any great ſtretch of imagination, 
may be thought to reſemble an organ, altar, and croſs. The firtt, when 
ſtrictly examined, appears to be a regular work of art; the ſecond is 


rather ſimple, and of an oblong form; the third reaches from the floor 


to the roof, about 20 feet in height. The whole length of the cave is 
about a quarter of a mile; but on entering into the firſt cavern, travel- 
lers are thewn the entry into others of equal extent, though leſs curi- 
ous. In theſe ſome have proceeded till they heard the noiſe of a 
ſubterranean river, but none have thought proper to venture far- 
Wen | 5 | . 


We ſhall only take notice of one more of the many natural curioſi- 
ties of this country, and that is the Giant Cauſeway, in the county of 

Antrim. This conſiſts of an innumerable multitude of pillars of a 
hard black rock, called Baſalter by natural hiſtorians. They are of re- 
gular figures, as if wrought by art; and for a long time the learned 
were entirely at a loſs to account for their origin. Of late they were 
thought to have been the production of ſubterraneous fire, and that the 


melted matter thrown out by the volcano had chryſtallized into theſe 


regular forms as it cooled. This opinion, however, which ſeems to 


carry ſomething incredible in it, is now likely to give way to another, 


tat they are formed by a kind of chryſtallization from water. Be this 


as it will, in the county juſt mentioned are ſuch quantities of theſe pil- 
lars, that it muſt exhauſt the reſources of human imagination to think 
of their origin, as there is reaſon to believe that the ſame ſtratum is 
continued ealtward, no body knows how far. Certain it is, that it ap- 


pears on the banks of the river Carron, two miles above Denny-bridge, 
as allo on Fife-neſs, on the north fide of the Frith of Forth. The prin- 
cipal cauſeway conſiſts of an irregular arrangement of many hundred 
taouſands, almoſt all of them of a pentagonal form, but ſo cloſely and 
compactly united together at their ſides, that ſcarce any thing 
can be introduced between them. This grand arrangement ex- 


tends into the fea for about two hundred yards, viſible at low water 


mark, and how much farther is unknown. The breadth in general 


does not exceed 20 or 30 feet, and the height of the pillars in ſome 
places 20 feet, though in others they are not leſs than 40 feet high. 
The top of the grand cauſeway makes a very ſingular parade, which. 


may be walked upon to the water's edge. Though the columns, as we 


ave ſaid, are almoſt all five-fided, yet there are not two in ten thou- 


land that are in all reſpects alike in ſhape. Notwithſtanding this im- 


menſe variety, they are all joined together in ſuch a nice manner as 
e. | 'Tth 05:22 27, BE 
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muſt ſtrike the beholder with aſtoniſhment, and would ſuggeſt an iden 
of its being the work of art, were it not at firſt ſight impoſſible to con. 
ceive that any {kill of man could put together ſuch a number of pillar; 
all diſſimilar when nicely examined, and yet having a great reſemblance 
to each other when vie ved collectively. Nor is the compoſition of theſs 
curious columns leſs worthy of notice than their thape. They are not 
all formed of one ſtone, but of different pieces jointed into one ang. 
ther. The depth of the cavity or convexity is generally about three 
or four inches; and what is (till farther remarkable, the convexity and 


correſpondent concavity are not conformed to the external figure of 


the column, but exactly round, and as large as the ſize or diameter of 
the column will admit. Hence the angles of theſe columns in general 
are unequal, the circular edges of the joint being ſeldom coincident 
with more than two or three ſides of the pentagon ; and from the edge 
of the circular part of the joint to the exterior ſides and angler they 
are quite plain. The pieces of which the columns are compoſed are 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches long, and generally longer towards 
the bottom than near the top. The diameter of the column is from fil. 
teen to twenty inches. _ 3 by 2 
Principal Cities, Forts, &c, The capital of the whole kingdom of 
Ireland is Dublin, which in magnitude is undoubtedly to be reckoned the 
fecond city in the Britiſh dominions, being ſuppoſed to contain 200,000 
inhabitants. It is fituated about ſeven miles from the ſea, on the river 
_ Liffey, at the bottom of a ſpacious bay, called, from the name of the 
citv. Dublin- bay. The river runs through the city, and divides it almoſt 
into two equal parts, being banked in through its whole length with 
ſpacious quays; ſo that veſſels are loaded and unloaded before the mer- 
chants doors. The city reſembles London m its appearance, the 
houſes being built of brick, the old ſtreets narrow and mean, but the 
new ones elegant and ſpacious. The moſt beautiful ſtreet of the city is 
that called Sactvi//e-/treet, and ſometimes the Mall. The houſes are 
lofty and uniformly built, and there is a gravel walk running through 
the whole length, at an equal diſtance from the ſides. There has been 
'a great addition to this city of late; and ſince the time of queen Anne 
It has been computed that no fewer than 7000 houſes have been built. 
In the year 1777 the number of bnildings was upwards of 17,000, and 
many new ones have been added ſince. A new ſtreet has lately been 
opened from Effex-ftreet'to the caſtle, where the lord-lieutenant reſides, 
which has proved very convenient for retieving the centre of the city, 
formerly too much crowded for commercial purpoſes. A new es. 
change has lately been built, of white ſtone, embelliſhed with ſemi- 
columns of the Corinthian order, and other ornaments. of architecture. 
The parliament houſe is juſily accounted one of the grandeſt pieces of 
architecture in the'Brittſh dominions. It is in general of the Ionic order, 
and its portico is particularly beautiful. It was begun in 1728, and 
finiſhed in 1739, at the expence of L. 40,000. In the year 1728 alſo the 
Tinen-hall, which had been erected at the public expence, was opened 
for the reception of ſuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin for 
ſale. It is under the direction of the truſtees for the encouragement ot 
the Iriſh linen manufactory, who conſiſt of the lord chancellor, the 
primate, the archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobi- 
lity and gentry. The inſtitution is of the utmoſt national utility, by 
- Preventing a great number of frauds, which would be otherwiſe 2 
* ; 1 | mi 
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mitted in this capital branch of trade. The barracks of Dublin are 
ſaid to be the largeſt and moſt commodious in Europe, being capable 


of containing 300 foot, and tooo horſe, They are pleaſantly titua- 


ted on an eminence near the river, and conſiſt of four large courts, in 


which four battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe are generally 


quartered. Stephen's Green 1s the place where genteel company uſually 
walk in the evenings. It is an extenſive ſquare, having a gravel walk 
round it for near a mile. Yet, with all its advantages, it is certain that 


Dublin cannot boaſt of a ſingle good inn for the accommodation of 


ſtrangers. This is ſuppoled to be partly owing to the long and dange- 


rous paſſage between this city and Cheſter, or Holyhead, by which the 


Engliſh gentry are prevented from viſiting the iſland with their fami- 
lies; but it being now propoſed to make turnpike roads to Portpatrick 
in Scotland, whence the paſſage is ſafe and expeditious, it is probable 


that by a greater concourſe of travellers, the deficiency of houſes of 


entertainment will be gradually ſupplied 3 | 
The river Liffey, on which Dublin ſtands, though navigable for 

ſtips as far as the centre of the city, is much lets in fize than the 

Thames at London. It has lately had two elegant bridges built over 


it, in imitation of Weſtminſter bridge at London; and there are three 


others of inferior note. The bay is about ſeven miles broad, and in 


ſtormy weather extremely dangerous; but on entering it, a ranger is 
agreeably ſurpriſed with the beautiful proſpect afforded on each fide, 


and the view of Wicklow mountains at a diſtance, The city itſelf 
makes no great appearance, on account of its low ſituation. The 


channel of the bay is confined on each fide for three miles by a ſtone 
wall, of the breadth of an ordinary ſtreet, and a proportionable height, 
for the ſecurity of veſſels in ſtormy weather, which is certainly one 


of the 8 and moſt laudable undertakings the preſent age can 
boaſt of. | d | ES Aer | 


« 


Beſides theſe buildings, Dublin has two theatres, which ſerve as a 
kind of nurſery for the actors on the London ſtage. There are 18 pa- 
riſh-churches, eight chapels, three churches for French, and one for 
Dutch Proteſtants, beſides a number of meeting-houſes for ſects of dif- 
terent denominations. There is a royal hoſpital for invalids, in imita- 
tion of that of Chelſea; an hoſpital: for lunatics, founded by the cele- 
| brated Dr Swift, and into which he himſelf, when lunatic, was denied 
admittance. There is alſo a lying-in hoſpital, with gardens laid out in 
an elegant taſte; and indeed the improvements of Ireland ſeem rapidly 
to follow thoſe of Britain, in every quarter of the kingdom. Dublin is 
governed by a lord mayor, and other magiſtrates, of the ſame dene 


minations with thoſe of London. There is a ceremony, in conſequence 


of an old charter, by which the lord mayor and 24 companies are 


obliged to ride in proceſſion through the city every three years, which 


is productive of ſo much diſſipation and extravagance among the citi- 


zens at that time, as frequently to. occaſion diſagreeable conſequences to 
their families. : 5 a or 8 2 5 

Cork, the ſecond city in Ireland, lies at the diſtance of 140 ſtatute 
miles, horizontal meaſure, ſouth-weſt of the capital, and contains be- 
tween eight and 9000 houſes. It ſtands about ſeven miles from the 


mouth of the river Lee; but though its haven is deep and commodi- 


ous, it is acceſſible only to ſmall veſſels. This is the great port for the 


exportation of proviſions; and to this there is a valt reſort of 18 
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arcicnlarly of thoſe bound from Great Britain to the Weſt Indiz 
iflan de, which put in here to ſupply themſelves with proviſions. There 
are now only ſeven churches in Cork, though, as far back as the reigy 
of Edward IV. it appears that there were eleven; and yet the city has 
always been reckoned in a thriving condition. This, however, may he 
accounted for from the increaſed number of 'meeting-houſes. 

The other towns of Ireland, though of much leſs note than Dublin or 
Cork, are nevertheleſs very confiderable. Limeric, which is ſituated 
on the Shannon, with the river running through it, is a ſtrong, com. 
_ mercial, and populous city, containing upwards of 5200 houſes. Wa- 
terford, though reckoned next to Cork fer riches and commerce, does 
not contain 3coo houſes. Kinſale, which is likewiſe a ſtrong and po. 

pulous place, and an occaſional Ration for the royal navy, has an ex. 
cellent harbour, and a conſiderable ſhare of commerce and ſhipping, 
The other towns of any conſequence are Belfaſt, Downpatrick, Carrick. 
fergus, or Knock-fergus, remarkable for the ſhipwreck of Fergus the 
firſt king of Scotland; Derry, or Londonderry, ſituated in Lough 
Foyle, aud remarkable for a dreadful ſiege by king James, in the time 
of Wilbam III.; Donegal, the capital of the county of Donegal, or 
Tyrconnel; and Enniſkilling. All theſe towns in the northern part of 


Ixcland are employed in the linen and thread manuſacture, which proves 


of the greateſt advantage to the kingdom in general. The principal 
forts m the kingdom are thoſe of Dublin, Cork, Limeric, Athlone, 
Maryborough, Galway, Carrickfergus, Charlemont, Londonderry, 
Culmore, Kinfale, Rofs-caltle, and Duncannon. The barracks for the 
ſoldiers are every where very large and convenient. Throughout the 
Kingdom there are many elegant and beautiful ſeats diſperſed, and 
the nobility and gentry now vie in this reſpe& with thoſe of Great 
Manufatures and Commerce, The principal manufacture of Ireland 

is that of linen, which the inhabitants are enabled to carry on very ex- 
tenſively, by means of the great quantity of flax produced in their coun- 
try. Other manuiactures, even of the articles of luxury, have been 
carried to 2 coniiderable height; and in thoſe they are encouraged by 
the lords-lieutenants, and their courts, who make uſe only of the ma- 
nufactures of the country. The exports of the kingdom are linen, cam- 
bric, lawn, yarn, black-cattle, horſes, beef, pork, tallow, butter, her- 
rings, horſe and cow hair, horns, rabbit ſkins, otter ſkins, goat ſkins, 


&c. There is no public trading company in the kingdom, unlels we 


account the linen hall of Dublin to be one. There is a ſociety for the 
encouragement of manufactures and commerce, erected at Dublin in 

4730. J)) es Le ORTTS. 
Government. Though this iſland has been in ſubjection to the kings of 
England fince the time of Henry II. yet norte of theſe monarchs aſſu- 

med the title of king before the time of Henry VIII. and he only in 

the 33d year of his reign. Before this time they were only ſtiled 
Lords of Ireland. The laws of Ireland, however, though a diſtinct king. 
dom, are the ſame with thoſe of England, having been agreed and 
ſworn to by the Iriſh nation aſſembled at Liſmore after the conquelt by 

Henry II. In proceſs of time, however, the Iriſh finding themſelves 
grievouſly oppreſſed by reaſon of this ſubordination to the parliament of 
England, grievous commotions enſued, which ended at laſt in a total re- 
nunciation of the power of the Britiſh parliament over that of Ireland, 
ee J. ³ð; ü ĩ˖ĩ ͤ ͤ bara as 
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gs ſhall be more fully related in our biſtory. At preſent che conſtitu- 
tion of Ireland very much reſembles that of Great Britain. The king, 
is repreſented by the chief governor, entitled the lord. lieutenant, whoſe 

wers, however, are enlarged or diminiſhed aecording to the plea- 
fire of his Majeſty. His ſplendor is greater than that of any viceroy 
in Chriſtendom. His council is compoſed of the chancellor, treaſurer, 
and ſuch of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, and barons, as his Majeſty 
ſhall pleaſe to appoint. The ſupreme court of the kingdom is called 
the parliament, and like that of Britain, is convened generally every 
year by the king's writs. It conſis, as in Britain, of lords and com- 
mons, but fince the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, fits for eight years 
inſtead of ſeven, the term preſcribed tor the duration of the Britiſh par- 
lament. The number of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons is about 3co, 
The laws originating in Ireland, after having paſſed both houſes, are 
ſent over to N where, after receiving the royal aſſent, they paſs 
the Great Seal of England, and are returned. There are four terms 
held annually in this kingdom for the deciſion of cauſes; and chere are 7 
alſo four eourts of juſtice, viz. The king's bench, chancery, common- e 
pleas, and exchequer. The high ſheriffs are now appointed by the lord- 
lieutenant, but were formerly choſen by the people. 
Revenues. The principal ſources of theſe are hereditary and tempo- RM 
rary duties; but there is likewile a private revenue, ariſing from the an- — 
cient demeſne lands, forfeitures for treaſon, and felony, &c. Over the | 
former, the king has the power only of a truſtee ; but the latter he en- 
Joys as a private citizen does his eſtate. The amount of the preſent re- 
venue of {reland is computed at L. 500,000 ; but the Iriſh make great 
complaints that L. 70, eoo of this money is granted in penſions, and 
great part of it to abſentees. Large ſums are granted by parliament be 
tor the improvement of the country, and civilizing the people; nor can EW 
the hiſtory of the world perhaps afford an example of a ſupreme court 
doing more m this way, or exerting themſelves in a more patriotic and 
generous manner, than the parliament of Ireland. e 
' Coins, We are now almoſt entirely ignorant of the figure and value 
of the ancient Iriſh coins: thoſe in uſe at preſent are the ſame with the 
coins of ſimilar denominations in Britain; only that our ſhilling paſſes 
in Ireland for 13d. | We | 5 . 

Military Force. This has of late been greatly augmented by the vo- 
lunteer aſſociated companies; and a conſiderable number of troops are | 
requiſite for the internal government of the nation, in thoſe places 1 
where the people are ſo barbarous that they pay little regard either to 
divine or human laws. The troops maintained and paid by Ireland 
have often been of the preateſt ſervice to Britain. ule ou 
Orders of Knighthoed. Of theſe there is only one, viz. that of St Pa- 
trick, which was inſtituted on the 5th of February 1783; the knights 
being inſtalled on the 17th of March. The lord. lieutenant is grand WG 
maſter of the order, the archbiſhop of Armagh prelate, the archbiſhop -- 
. of Dublin chancellor, and the dean of St Patrick the regiſter of the or- 

der. Their robes are ſplendid ; the badge is three crowns united toge- 
ther on a croſs, with the motto Qui, ſeparabit? 1783, faſtened by an 
Irith harp to the crown Imperial. It is encircled by a ſtar of eight 
points. Che ; | | Is a WO! 
Hiſtary. The Iriſh hiſtorians carry up the antiquity of their nation 1 
o a moſt extravagant height, and the molt authentic are unanimous in [+ Rp 
n 3 IS 15 | _ deriving | a / Yi! 
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deriving their origin from a colony of Pheeniciang 
who landed in the iſland about 1000 years before the 
Chriſtian Ara. Mr Crawford informs us, that “ there 
are ſtill remaining large pillars of rude ſtones, placed 
erect, on the top of which are fixed others in an inclined or horizontal 


E 


Triſh fuppoſed to 
come from Phce- 
nick. © 


poſition, reſembling the altars raiſed by the Phenicians in honour of 
their God Belus. In ſeveral parts of the kingdom there are to be ſeen 
* ther monuments ; and, even to-this day, certain cuſtoms are retained 
among the native Iriſh, which ſeem to point out pretty clearly the an. 
cient connection betwixt this iſland and the Phœnicians. The opinion 
of the lrith annaliſts is powerfully ſtrengthened by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
who informs us in his chronology, that a nation of the Iberians, from 
the borders of the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, ſettled anciently in Spain; 
that the Phœnicians, who firſt introduced arts and letters into Europe, 
had an early intercourſe with the Iberian Spaniards, a colony of whom, 
by the name of Scots, ſettled in Ireland, in the fourth age of the world. 
The period here mentioned coincides remarkably with that aſſigned 
by the driſh antiquarians to the arrival of the Mileſians in this coun- 
try.” : er tr | F 9 . 

According to the penerality of the hiſtorians of 
reland, it was originally peopled from Greece, about 
322 years after-the flood. The colony was deſtroy- 
ed in 300 years, it is faid, by a plague, without the exception of a ſingle 
perſon ; but in this caſe it is wonderful how the calamity came to be 
recorded. In 30 years the country was repeopled by a colony from the 
borders of the Euxine Sea; but in a ſhort time theſe were all driven out 
by ſome African pirates. The country lay deſolate a ſecond time for 
216 years, when a new colony arrived from Greece, by whom it was 
divided into five kingdoms, viz. Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, Meath, 
and Ulſter. Theſe were in their turn expelled by a nation of Necro- 
mancers from other parts of- Greece, called Tuath de Dennans ; and the 
Magicians were again forced to yield to the Gadelians, who came from 
gypt, and had the name of Scots, from Sceta the daughter of the cele- 


Ancient hiſtory of x 
Ireland. 


* 


brated Pharaoh. F | 
On the arrival of the Gadelians, ſome degree of refinement and civi- 
_ lization began to take place; but this ſhadow of reformation quickly 
vanithed, and the whole ifland continued for many ages the ſcene of 
 Horrid cruelty and barbarity, inſomuch, that in the time of Agricola, 
we are informed that an Iriſh chieftain requeſted that celebrated ge- 
neräl to attempt the conqueſt of it, aſſuring him of ſucceſs in cale he 
made the attempt. During this fabulous part of the Iriſh hiſtory, we 
mult not forget, that the Tat de Dennant brought with them the celc- 
brated ſtone of Deſtiny, on which the Iriſh monarchs were crowned, 
and which was removed to London by Edward I. where it was placed 
under the inauguration chair in Weſtminſter Abbey. e 6 
1 The authentic hiſtory of Ireland commences only 
2 3 70 3 during the fifth century, when Chriſtianity, which 
time of Henry 11, had already made great progrets under ſome former 
: miſſionaries, was eſtabliſhed by St Patrick. Even 
this capital improvement in religious matters was attended with littbe 
or none in the morals of the people. The ſame quarrels, wars, and 
murders, which had:continued for ſo many ages, ſtill deſolated the 
cauntry, and the hiſtories of the Iriſh princes affords little elſe than that 
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they reigned a certain number of years, and were killed in battle by the 
yaliant prince their ſucceſſors. In the eighth century the ifland was in- 
vaded by the Danes and Norwegians. For ſome' time they came only 
in mall parties; but as the Iriſh never united together in order to defend 
themſelves againſt the invaders, the pirates ſoon gained a footing, and 


in 845 the whole iſland was ſubdued by Turgeſius, a Norwegian, chief, 


who was proclaimed king of Ireland the ſame year. His tyranny, how- 


ever, ſoon proved his ruin, and the Norwegians were in a fhort time 


driven out or maſſacred; but they returned in a ſhort time, and having 
obtained a footing on pretence of commerce, they ſoon became 10 


powerful that they could not be expelled, and at lait the conqueſt of 


the whole iſland was attempted by Magnus king of Norway. Ia this 
enterprize he would probably have been ſucceſsful, had not his impru- 
dence in marching too far up the country occafioned the deſtruction of 
his whole army, as well as of himſelf. WE 5 
The extreme diſtraction of the Iriſh affairs at this e he Ss 
time not only ſeemed to offer an eaſy conqueſt of the 8 => 
whole to any foreign prince who choſe to take the e WO 


trouble, but to render even warfare and conqueſt meritorions, in order | 
to force theſe barbarians to live at peace. The ſituation of Henry II. 


of England rendered the conqueſt of Ireland a deſirable object, on ac- 


count of the diffentions in his family, and his diſturbance from Thomas 
a Becket, abſtracted from every motive of ambition. He therefore de- 
termined to accompliſh it; and, having repreſented to the Pope in what 
a miſerable ſituation the iſland was, and promiſed to pay a tribute to 


8t Peter out of the revenue of the conquered country, he inſtantly ob- 
tained a bull for the purpoſe, and a ring inveſting him with the ſove- 
reignty of the whole iſland. An opportunity ſoon offered of putting his 


plans in execution. Dermod, king of Leinſter, having carried off the : 


wife of Tighernan O'Rourk, king of Breffney, while the latter was ab- 
ſent on a pilgrimage, was driven from his throne, and applied to the 
king of England for aſſiſtance. Henry, at that time in France, tent the 
fugitive prince back into England with a letter of credit to his ſubjecte, 
ſignifying his grace and protection granted to the king of Leinſter, and 
that if any of his ſubje&s choſe to aſſiſt him in the recovery of his do- 
minions, they might be aſſured of his licence and favour. It was not, 
however, without great difficulty that Dermod was able to perſuade ary 
of the Engliſh to join in the adventure. At laſt, when almoſt in deſpair, 
he was joined by Richard earl of Chepſtow, ſurnamed Sirigul, or Strong= 
bow, from his {kill in archery. He was a nobleman of broken fortune, 
but whoſe influence in Wales was conſiderable ; lo that in conſequence 
of being joined by him, Dermod ſoon procured ſeveral other friends. 
lmpatient to atchieve ſomething, therefore, he ſer off for Ireland in 1169 
but being overpowered by O'Rourk, who had been afliſted by Roderick, 


nominal king of Ireland. he was obliged to ſubmit, and tempourze till the 


arrival of his allies.” Theſe arrived in 1170; and though the whole 
ſcarce amounted to 6co men, fortune almoſt inſtantaneouſly declared 
tor Dermod on their arrival. After ſome military operations, of which 
our limits will not allow us to give a particular account, the affair was 
terminated by the ſubmiſſion of Dermod to Roderick, the latter enga- 


ging to reinſtate him in his dominions, and the latter promiſing to pay 


tribute, and, by a ſecret article to ſend away his Englith allies. Dermod, 
owever, no Way {crupulous in the ebſervatien ef his treaties, no V 
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found himſelf reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, than he bega 
to plot againſt Roderick himſelf, and form ſchemes for his depoſitiog 
from the ſovereignty. With this view he applied to the very allies 
whom he had promiſed to ſend away; and having engaged Strongbow 
in his cauſe, the latter applied to the king for permiſſion to give Dermod 
the neceſſary aſſiſtance. Henry, alarmed at the progreſs which this noble. 
man had already made, and fearing leſt he ſhould make himſelf ine. 
pendent, gave but an equivocal anſwer to the earl's requeſt ; nevertheleſs, 


this nobleman, willing to put the moſt favourable conſtruction on the 


king's anſwer, immediately ſet about the neceſſary preparations in Eng. 
land, after which he ſent.over a: party into Ireland before him, under 
the command of Raymond le Gros, his own domeſtic. The new ad. 
venturers found themſelves oppoſed by ſuch a formidable army, that 
they muſt undoubtedly have been cut off, had they not fallen upon the 
ſtratagem of furiouſly driving againſt the enemy a herd of cattle, which 


they had collected for their own ſubſiſtence; The Iriſh; unable to refit 


theſe brutal antagoniſts, were thrown into confuſion and routed ; while 


the conquerors, by their cruelty; intimidated them, ſo that they allowed 


them to remain quietly in the country until the arrival of Strongbow 


* himſelf. This hero no ſooner made his appearance than the Engliſh 


carried every thing before them, and the whole iſland would have been 


reduced in a very ſhort time, had it not been for the jealouſy of Henry, 
who recalled the earl in the midſt of his conqueſts. The ſovereign, 
however, was ſoon pacified by the ſurrender of almoſt all the conqueſts 


which had been made, and ſoon after this he himſelf came over to Ire- 


land. On his arrival Roderick was abandoned by almoſt all his friends, 
not excepting even O'Rourk, whom he had ſo highly obliged. Only 
the chiets of Ulſter ſtill held out, without any ſigns of defection, which 
encouraged the unfortunate Roderick to take refuge in that part of the 
Wand. Henry, finding it impoſſible to reduce him by force of arms, 


Jet about regulating the government of thoſe parts which had ſubmitted 


3 


to himſelt. But while he was thus employed, he received a ſummons from 
the Pope, who had ſent two cardinals to enquire into the death of Tho- 
mas a Becket. On his departure the Engliſh immediately ſhewed a diſ- 
poſition to revolt, and the barons to ſet up for themſelves. To prevent 
as much as poſſible the bad conſequences of this rebellious ſpirit, Henry 
left Strongbow governor of the iſland. The vigorous adminiſtration of 
this nobleman for ſome time put an end to the diſorders ; but a differs 
ence happening between Strongbow and. Raymond le Gros, the latter 


retired into Wales, and the army fell under the command of an officer of 


inferior abilities. This produced ſuch misfortunes as quickly obliged 
him to recall Raymond, who ſoon forced Roderick, who had been at 


the head of the revolied Iriſh, to ſubmit on terms very advantageous to 


Ireland after the 
Engliſh conqueſt. 


chieftains. 


Henry; and his example was ſoon after followed by the reſt of the 


Thus was the whole iſland nominally reduced un- 
der the ſubjection of the Engliſh ; but, notwithitand- 
ing this, it was far from being ſettled in a ſtate of 
tranquility. It appears, indeed, ſrom inconteſtible 


Diſtracted ſtate of 


evidence, that Henry aſſembled a council or parliament at Liſmore, where 


the laws of England were gratefully accepted by all the Iriſh chieſtains 


upon oath; and it further appears, that at this time the king appointed not 


only a governor, but likewiſe a chancellor, treaſurer, chief juſtices, chiet 
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baron, keeper of the rolls, and king's ſerjeant at law; and that a parlia- 
ment was actually held at this time. But theſe inſtitutions were confined 
ſolely to the places which had been ceded to Henry; while the chieftains, 
who had only conſented to pay tribute, were allowed to retain their an- 
cient uſages and cuſtoms. Thus a ſtrange difference was made in the 
execution of juſtice in places in the neighbourhood. of each other. The 


Iriſh laws, for inſtance, allowed a compenſation for many crimes, which, 


by thoſe of England, were deemed capital, as murder, robbery, &c. 
Hence, though if one Engliſhman killed another, he was certainly pu- 
niſhed with death, yet if he killed an Iriſhman, he was puniſhed only by 
à fine. If an Iriſhman killed an Engliſhman, however, he could make 
no attonement but by death. Hence an untolerable hatred quickly, 


commenced between the Iriſh and Engliſh 5 and as the laws of the for- 
mer were more ſavourable to their native ferocity, ſome of the Englith | 
themſelves, who reſembled them in their eruel and barbarous diſpoſitions, 


entirely forſook their old laws and cuſtoms, in order to aſſociate with 
the Iriſh. Theſe Degenerate Engliſh, as they were called, proved after- 
wards more bitter enemies to their countrymen than the Iriſh them- 
ieee. 4 n YR OW OR LY 
Thus the whole kingdom, even after its ſubjection by Henry II. con- 
tinned to be filled with ſlaughter and devaſtation, almoſt as much as be- 
fore. Matters remained in this ſituation during the whale reign of Hen- 


ry, as well as his ſucceſſor Richard. Under king John the Iriſh affairs 


were reduced into ſome better order; but they relapſed into their former 
confuſion under Henry III. and his fon Edward4. At this time the 
clergy ſeem to have been to the laſt degree abandon- | 


ed, and ſunk in the moſt deſperate depravity. This Extreme depravity 


171 of the clergy. 
appears from the petition of Margaret le Blonde, a 817 


widow, againſt the biſhop of Caſhel, wherein ſhe complains, that this 
miſcreant had killed her father, ſtarved her grand-father and mother in 


priſon, and had deſtroyed her ſix brothers and ſiſters in the ſame man- 
ner, that he might detain their inheritance in his hands. In this peti- 


tion ſhe ſet forth alſo, that the biſhop had built an abbey in the city of 


Caſhel, which he had filled with armed ſoldiers, on purpoſe to murder 


the Engliſh and depopulate the country; that when the king's council 
attempted to bring him to juſtice, he fulminated againſt them the fen- 


tence of excommunication, cc. „„ 
To all theſe calamities there was now added that 


GO wry Ea ie | : Invaſion of the Scots 
of an invaſion from Scotland; and though the dan- under EdwardBrice.” 


ger to which the Scots themſelves were expoſed hy 
irom the power of Edward ſoon put an end to theſe attempts for the 
preſent, yet mo ſooner had the Scots regained their liberty under Robert 
Bruce, than Ireland was invaded by his brother Edward. The [riſh 


intantly joined the Scots, the Engliſh were deſtroyed, their habitations 
demolithed, and every thing waſted with fire and ſword ; but ſo terrible 
was the devaſtation, that the conque1ors themſelves reaped no benefit 


from their ſucceſſes ; nor was Robert himſelf, who landed with a con- 
bderable army, able to accompliſh any thing of conſequence. The de- 
feat and death of Edward Bruce in 1317 put an end to this cruel inva- 
ſion, but did not conciliate the minds of the Engliſh and Iriſh to one 
another. Edward II I. was too much occupied by his wars with France 
to take notice of the affairs of Ireland. In the year 1361, however, his 

Vor. I. | Uuu | | | 
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NE ſon prince Lionel having married the heireſs of UI. 
Liane! ſon of 155 ſter, was made governor of Ireland, and ſent over to 
an Iriſh princeſs, that country. During his adminiſtration the famous 

my ſtatute of Kilkenny was publiſhed; which, though one 


of the firſt exertions of the parliamentary power of Ireland for the public 


tranquility, ſeemed rather calculated to augment than diminiſh the diſtur. 
bances which prevailed throughout the country. By this the Engliſh were 
ſtrictly forbidden to have any connection with the Iriſh, either by inter. 
marriage or nurture of infants. They were not to allow their Iriſh 
neighbours to graze their lands, to preſent them to eccleſiaſtical bene. 
fices, or to receive them into religious houſes, nor were they to enter. 
tain their bards or news-tellers, who ſeduced them by falſe ſtories. ' If 


any Engliſhman preſumed to take an Iriſh name, to wear Iriſh apparel, 


or to ute any of their cuſtoms, he was to ſuffer ſevere puniſhment. 
By this abſurd ſtatute, the animoſities ſubſiſting between the two na. 


tions were greatly augmented. The Iriſh, finding themſelves oppreſſed 
by a fet of rapacious and needy adveiiturers, who continually poured in 
upon them from England, made continual efforts to rid themſelves of 
them. ſo that in proceſs of time the Engliſh intereſt in this country 


greatly declined, No effectual method for putting a ſtop to theſe diſ. 


orders, and for civilizing the Iriſh, was taken till the introduction of 


Poyning's law, in the time of Henry VII. By this 
it was enacted, that no parliament ſhould be held in 
Treland without -firſt giving notice to the king of 
England, and making known to him the acts to be 
| . paſſed in that parliament; nor ſhould any parli- 
ment held, or any act paſſed, without the approbation of the king of 


Poyning's law the 
firſt ſtep towards 
the civilization of 
Ireland. *-* * 5 


England, be deemed valid. _ e 

Thus the legiſlation of Ireland became entirely 
dependent upon that of England, which, however 
Henry VII. to Q. neceſſary in theſe times of diſtraction and confuſion, 
Elizabeth, has ever ſince been conſidered by the Iriſh as a grie- 
e vance, and given occaſion to thoſe uſurpations ot the 
Engliſh parliament, from which at laſt the Iriſh took ſuch vigorous mea- 
ſures to ſet themſelves free. During the reign of Henry VII. however, 


Affair of Ireland. 


the Iriſh affairs were in a much better ſituation than they had ever been; 


and had the ſituation of that monarch allowed him to direct his atien- 
tion towards them, it is probable that tranquility might have been eſta- 
bliſhed upon a permanent baſis. But Henry was too much engaged 


with his Engliſh ſubjects to be able to effectuate this; and therefore un- 


der the reign of his fon Henry VIII. the former diſorders returned. A 


new ſource of diſorder alſo was now introduced on the ſcore of religion, 


which afterwards produced the moſt fatal effects. Henry having difter- 
ed with the Pope, and eſtabliſhed in England his own ſupremacy over 


| the church, proceeded to attempt the ſame in Ireland. He ſucceeded, 
| though not without the greateſt difficulty, in getting this act pailed by 


the parliament of the kingdom; and even when this was done, it was im- 
poſſible to detach the minds of the people from that allegiance which 
they had been accuſtomed to ſuppoſe they owed to the Pope. Fence 
the moſt bitter animoſities took place, which were carefully kept vp by 
the emiſſaries of the Romiſh church. To give the greater weight to 


his authority, therefore, Henry now took the title of King of Ireland, 
bis predeceſſors having contented themſelves with the title of Lord: which 
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innovation was accepted by the Iriſh without any difficulty. This al- 
teration of the title, and the appointing a certain number of judges ro 


decide cauſes on the principles of the lriſk laws, proved of more advan- 


tage to the Engliſh affairs than any thing that had yet been done. Many 
of the northern chieftains, as well as of the Englith, who had adopted 
the manners of the Iriſh, and lived in a ſtate of independence, now own- 


ed allegiance to Henry, not only as their temporal ſovereign, but as 


head of the church. Several of them gave up their lands, and received 
them 1 Engliſh tenures, being diſtinguiſhed at the ſame time by 
titles o 
was greatly broken, by inculcating it on the minds of the people, that 
inſtead of applying to them for redreſs when aggrieved, they thould 
make application to the tribunal of the governo. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe flattering appearances, the tranquility which 
now took place in the affairs of Ireland was but of thort duration. 
Many of the Iriſh chieftains, weary of their dependence on the king of 
England, offered to become the ſubjects of the king of France, provi- 


ded he would procure the ſanction of the Pope, and ſend them the ne- 


ceſſary aſſiſtance; but this not being granted by his holineſs, they broke 


out in rebellion againſt the Engliſh government ſoon after the death of 


Henry. The diſturbances continued during the whole reign of Edward 


VI. and the acceptance of titles of nobility became a new ſource of 


diſcord ; this being accounted by the native lriſh an unparalleled diſ- 
grace, inſtead of an honour. The reſtoration of the Popiſh religion by 
Mary ſomewhat reſtored the tranquility of the kingdom, and in effect 
proved of great ſervice to the Engliſh Proteſtants ; for as the genera- 


lity of the people had never embraced the Proteſtant religion, there 
was no oppolition to the re-eſtablilhment of Popery, and conſequently 
no inquiſition nor perſecution as in Ergland. Hence, many of thoſe 
who would have ſuffered death in England found refuge in Ireland, 
where they remained till'the death of the queen. Towards the latter 
end of the reign, indeed, ſanguinary meaſures were adopted; and 4 


commiſſion was given to ſearch for Proteſtants in Ireland, and bring 


them to the ſame puniſhments as in England; but through a mititake 
of the perſon to whom the commiſſion was entruſted, it was never put 
in execution, and before another could be procured, the queen departed | 


Wis lite. | 
Under queen Elizabeth the affairs of Ireland were 
firſt reduced into ſome kind of order. The diiturban- 
ces had indeed been greatly augmented during the jjzabe th. 
beginning of her reign by the machinations of the king 


of Spain, who not only encouraged the natives in their rebellion, but had 


even aſſiſted them with troops. For ſome time the allies proved ſuc 

celsful, but at laſt the Spaniards provoked at ſecing a great body of 
ith defeated by an handful of Englith, not only abandoned their inte- 
reſt, but even offered to aſſiſt their enemies in reducing them. In con- 
ſequence of this, the rebels were ſoon obliged to throw themſelves on 
the mercy of the queen, and the whole iſland was reduced in the moſt. 
elkectual manner. From the accounts we have of the ſtate of the cour- 
try, at that time, indeed, it is difficult to underſtand how the people 
could have ſubſiſted; nor can hiſtory perhaps afford an inſtance of any 
nation to whom conqueſt by a foreign power was a greater bleſſing, 


rom the rates of proviſions taken by the mayor of Duhlin, in 1602, 


r | 1% 


nobility. About the ſame time alſo the power of the clueftains _ 
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84 IRELAND. 


it appears, that the price of wheat had riſen from 36s. to L. 9 per quar. 
ter; malt from fe to 43s. per barrel; oatmeal from five to 33s. per bar. 
rel; peaſe ſrom {iX to 408. per peck; oats from 3s. 4d, to 20x, fe. 
barrel; beef from 268. 8d. to L. 8 per carcaſe ; veal from 10 to 298. her 
_ carcaſe; a lamb from one to 6s. and a hog from <ight to 208. 
On the acceſſion of James to the throne of Britain, the Iriſh, as if 
their danger had died with queen Elizaveth, again thewed ſtrong incl; 
nations to revolt. 'Fheir principal grievanee at * time appears to 
have been the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion, and fome penal. 
ties laid upon thoſe of the Popiſh perſuaſion. The inhabitants of Cork 
Limerick, and Waterford, particularly, ſhewed a ſtrong inclination 1 
exert themſelves on the preſent occaſion, and were very unwilling to 
proclaim his Majeity ; the Popifh religion was again openly profeſſed 
and ſeveral Proteſtant clergymen were ejected from their offices. By 
the activity of Mountjoy, the governor, however, all theſe commotions 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and a more effectual plan than ever fallen upon 
368-1 for ſettling the affairs of Ireland on a proper founda- 
tion. His Majeſty iflued a. proclamation of oblivion 
and indemnity. Eitherto patents for Engliſh tenures 
had been confined to the lords or powerful chieftains, 
whoſe vaſſals had no connection with government, but 
ill remained ſubject to their old laws and cuſtoms. The juriſdiction of 
theſe chieftains was now entirely diſolved, and their followers taken im- 
mediately under the protection of the crown, and ſubjeced to its autho- 
rity only in all time coming. Thus the people, deprived of every hope of 
recovering their ancient independenee, generally gave up their lands, and 
received them again as Englith tenures; the quantity of land in the im- 
_ mediate poſſeſſion of each chieftain being all that was allowed him; 
and a certain rent being fixed upon the part occupied by his tenants, 
which he received inſtead of the exactions he formerly levied. Sheriffs 
and judges were now appointed in the counties of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
not as a matter of form, which: had hitherto been the caſe, but who 
actually went through the country twice every year. The ancient cu{- 
toms of Taniſtry and Gavelkind were abolithed, and inheritances mace 
to deſcend according to the Englith law, which, in every one of its 
branches, was made to extend over all the kingdom. 
| Beſides this, a plan was laid for the molt effectually ſecuring the 


Prudent meaſures 
taken by James 
for the civiliza- 
tion of Ireland. 


which they had been ſo long ſtrangers. By reafon of the vaſt number 
of treaſons and rebellions, which from time to time had taken place in 
the iſland, an immenſe tract of territory had been forfeited to the 
crown. Theſe lands were now almoſt in a wild uncultivated ſtate, co- 
vered with wood, and affording a ſecure retreat to the numerous gangs 
of banditti which infeſted the conntry. James therefore difpoſed of 
theſe in ſuch a manner as to produce the happy conſequences of peace 
and cultivation. He cauſed ſurveys to be taken of the ſeveral counties 
where the new ſettlements were to be made, pointed out the ſituations 
moſt proper for caſtles and towns; ordering, at the ſame time, the 
manner in which the Iriſh chieftains ought to be treated; and, in {hort, 
reduced every thing to a ſtate. of tranquility unknown in the iſland for 
upwards of 4oe years. It was now reſolved, that ſuch perſons as had 


| | lands aſſigned to them, ſhould be either new undertakers from Britain, 


or ſervitorsy. as they were called, that is, men who had ſerved for ſome 
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people in tranquility, and inſtructing them in the arts of peace, to 
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time in Ireland, either in a civil or military capacity, or old Triſh chief- 
tains or captains; and among this laſt claſs were included even thoſe 
who had been formerly engaged in rebellions againſt the Engliſh go- 
rernment. Inſtead of intermixing the Engliſh and Iriſh, which had 
deen found by experience to produce hatred and animoſity, it was now 
determined to keep them as much ſeparate as poſſible. A great er- 
ror committed by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers was now alſo corrected; 
for thefe, on their firſt arrival, þ 

of the open country, took poſſeſſion of it, and erected their fortreſſes and 
caſtles there, forcing the natives into the more woody and inacceſhble 
parts, where they lived without agriculture, and increaſed in the bar - 
barity of their manners. The northern Iriſh were therefore, by the new 
regulations, removed to the more open and acceſſible parts of the iſland, 
where they were obliged to apply themſelves to agriculture and other 


uſeful arts; and as great inconveniences had been found to ariſe from 


enormous grants of lands to particular perſons, the quantities were now 
reſtricted from one to 200 acres. The church lands were alſo reſtored, 
and every method taken to inſtruct the people, and recover them from 
the lamentable ſtate of ignorance in which they were immerſed. _ 
This excellent plan, however, was much better laid down than exe- 
cuted. The avarice of the landholders prompted them to prefer the 
native Iriſh, who offered higher rents to the Britiſh tenants ; and thus 
were thefe barbarians introduced into places from whence It had been 
reſolved to keep them out. The bad effects of this were felt in the 
time of Charles I. when the enthuſiaſm of Popiſh ſuperſtition, joined 
to the native barbarity of theſe ſavages, produced a moſt dreadful maſ- 
facre of the Proteſtants, attended with eircumſtances of the molt ſhock- 
ing cruelty. This dreadful rebellion continued for ten years, the af- 
fairs of Britain being at that time in ſuch a ſituation, that no care could 


ed. Yet it recovered itſelf in the time of Oliver Cromwell, Charles II. 
enſued, by an unſucceſsful attempt of the exiled monarch to conquer that 
nh, and will undoubtedly, in a ſhort time, become an opulent coun- 
ſeandalous manner, which, no doubt, enervates and produces in them 
ſtupidity and indolence, which are almoſt conſtanily the effects of op- 
preſſtion on the human mind. From this cauſe it is ſuppoſed that the 


of what it might be if properly cultivated. 


The excellent plan laid down at preſent, however, was very indif- 


ferently executed. The landholders, prompted by avarice, preferred 


the ancient Iriſh to Britiſh tenants, as the former offered them 
bizher rents; and thus a ſet of rude and lawleſs people were introduced 


into places whence it had been reſolved to keep them out, and where, 
of conſequence, they had an opportunity of exerciſing their ſavage fe- 


rocity whenever they thought proper. The dreadful effects of this 


miſtake were felt in the time of Charles I. when the 
Iriſh, impelled by their native turbulence, and inſti- 
rated by the emiſſaries of the Pope, broke out into | See ee 
tae molt dreadful rebellion, and maſſacre of the oppoſite party. 8 


m. flacre in 1641. 


"oy been captivated with the beauty 


be taken of Ireland. The country was therefore once more reduced 
to the ſame deplorable ſtate in which it had for ſo many ages remain- 


and James II. On the expulſion of James, a new ſcene of confuſion 
kingdom. Since that time, the kingdom of Ireland has begun to flou- 


try. Here the common people are ſaid to be oppreſſed in the molt 


produce of Ireland, either in corn or cattle, is not above two-thirds 
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this is an important part of the hiſtory of the kingdom, and which th 
Irith hiſtorians ſeem to with to palliate, we ſhall here take our account 
of its origin from Mr Crawford, who, as a native, has no doubt repre. 
ſented matters in the moſt favourable light they would bear. The fa. 
vourite idea of this author is, that Ireland always was an independent 
kingdom ; that, though the people conſented to become the ſubjects of 
the kings of England, this ought not to have affected their liberty in 
the leaſt ; but that the Iriſh, by reaſon of the oppreſſions and encroach. 
ments of the Engliſh, were continually driven into inſurrections and rebel. 
lions. © The unjuſt invaſion, ſays he, of Ireland by Henry II. with the ſub. 
ſequent injuries to the property and civil rights of the inhabitants, crea. 
ted in them that ſtrong ſenſe of reſentment which muſt affect the mind 
of every human being in the ſame circumſtances. Hence aroſe thoſe 
innumerable inſurrections of the natives againſt the Engliſh power, 
which continued almoſt without interruption until the times of James [, 
Upon his acceſſion, finding the ſpirit and ſtrength of the natives to be 
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entirely ſubdued by the ſucceſsful exertions of Elizabeth, he obliged them 
to relinquiſh their ancient tenures, and reduced every part of the iſland 
under the ſubjection of the Britiſh government. This ſubjection was 
ſtill the effect of neceſſity. The Iriſh in general ſtill lamented ſecretly 
the deprivation of their ancient rights, and longed with anxiety to be 
reſtored to them. They would inſenſibly have forgotten the privileges they 
had loſt, and been reconciled to their fituation, had the Englifh in thoſe 
Parts where they had eſtabliſhed their laws, and their civil polity, 

treated them kindly. Inſtead of this, they were partial, took every 
advantage of their weakneſs, and ſcourged them with the heavy hand 
of oppreiſtion.” After an enumeration of ſome other grievances, he ac- 

quaints us, that © nothing rendered them more diſſatisfied with their 
ſituation than the hardſhips under which they had laboured with re- 

ſpe& to religion, from the reign of Henry VIII. to the preſent time. 
To be obliged to renounce allegiance to the Pope, whoſe {ſpiritual power 
they revered, and whom even the Engliſh themſelves had taught them 

to venerate ; to be enjoined by law, to relinquiſh, not only the forms, 

but alſo the diſtinguiſhing doctrines of their religion; to be compelled, 
by penal ſtatutes, to worſhip God in a manner not agreeable to the 
dictates of their conſcience ; to be diſqualified from pleading at the bar, 
or holding any civil office, without taking an oath to which the feel. 


ings of their mind could not ſubmit; theſe were ſeverities which 
ſtrengthened their allienation from government, and cherithed their 
Certain more bigotted Proteſtants alſo, who had warmiy 
5 Charles on the rights of the conſtitution, 

ſuſpicious of his deſigns in the indulgence with which he treated the 
Catholics of Ireland, caſt out threats againſt their religion, which weile 
ſtrongly tinctured with the principles of perſecution. To free them- 
ſelves from theſe hardſhips, and from the danger of others, per- 
haps ſtill more diſtreſſing, they were ſtrongly prompted, by the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, to riſe, without delay, in oppoſition to g0- 


diſcontents. 
oppoſed the encroachments o 


ernment.“ : 


_ Having thus exculed his countrymen as well as he can, for engaging 
in the deſign, Mr Crawford gives a hiſtory of the rebellion not mate. 
rially different from that of other writers. The plan was firſt projected 


by Roger More, a gentleman of good family, but of a narrow fortune, 


ho, conceiving it practicable even yet to expel the Engliſh, went 1 
. | 5 cretly 
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cretly from one chieftain to another, in order to inflame their diſcon- 
tents He particularly maintained a cloſe correſpondence with lord 
Macguire, and Sir Phelim O*Neale, the moſt powerful of the old Iriſh ; 
and by degrees engaged in the plot, not only them, but the moſt 
powerful people of the whole nation; and it was hoped, that the Eng- 
in of the pale, as they were called, being all Catholics, would affiſt 
in the execution of the ſcheme. The plan was, that Sir Phelim 
O Neale and the other conſpirators ſhould begin an inſurrection in one 
day throughout the provinces; and on the ſame day, that lord Mac- 
guire and Roger More ſhould make themſelves matters of the caſtle of 
Dublin. In this deſperate enterpriſe they were encouraged by the promiſes 
of aſſiſtance from France and Spain; and ſuch was the fatal ſecurity of 
government, that, notwithſtanding ſeveral intimations, they were awa- 
kened from their lethargy only the very day before the caſtle of Dublin 
was to have been attacked. This diſcovery happened in conſequence 
of Macmahon, one of the principal conſpirators, having divulged the 
ſecret to Owen O*Conolly, a Proteſtant, with a view to the drawing 
him into the project; but the latter, being ſhocked at the propoſal, made 
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| his eſcape, and communicated the ' alarining intelligence. The caitle j 

| of Dublin at that time contained arms and ammunition for ic, ooo i 
men, and had 35 pieces of cannon, but the garriſon amoarited to no ( 

; more than 50 men, | and it was guarded even by theſe in a very careleſs WE 
manner. On the firſt news of the intended revolt, liowever, the juſ- al 

. tices and council fled to the caſtle, and cauſed the guards to be rein- 1 

| forced. More made his eſcape, but Macguire, Mahon, and ſeveral other 70 

of the principal conſpirators were taken. e 7. 


In the mean time, the inſurreQion was begun in Ulſter, and a moſt 
favage and bar barous maſſacre commenced. No age nor ſex was a- 1 
red, and the miſerable victims were tormented in the moſt cruel man- . 
ner before their ſavage enemies could be prevailed upon to cloſe their — 
ſuſſerings by death. In general the aſſaſſins met with no oppoſition, 1 
but wherever they were oppoſed they were almoſt certainly found un- | & 
able to ſtand in fair combat. Like true murderers then, they attempt- 


” ted to diſarm their antagoniſts by the moſt ſolemn oaths and proteſta- 5 
1 tions ; but no ſooner had they accompliſhed their purpoſe, than, with a 


peridy equal to their cruelty, they made them ſhare the fate of their 
„ ountrymen. More, the author of all the miſchief, thocked at the 
ry porrid cruelties committed by theſe barbarians, went to the camp of ” 
+ Phelim O' Neale, with a view to put a ſtop to them; but finding his i 
influence inſufficient to accempliſh this, he abandoned the cauſe altoge- ; 
ber, and went over to Flanders. The rebels, in the mean time, every 
mere ſpread deſolation through the country; and many of the unhap- 
dy people, who had been driven naked from their habitations, through 
he cruelty of their adverſaries, periſhed by the inclemency of the wea= _ 40 5 
her, which at this time happened to be uncommonly ſevere. There 1 
Ire various accounts of the numbers who periſhed on this oc’ n. Some | LOOP 
ake the numbers to amount to 150, or 200,000; but Mr Hume is of 
Ppinon that they did not exceed 40,009 ; and even this he thinks may be 
Mmewhat exaggerated. Others reduce the numbers to 10 or 12,00c, and 


ig me even lower. Mr Crawford does not enter into any particular ſpeci- ©} 
te. on, but in general endeavours to extenuate this infamous tranſaction. "na, ul 
ged — may obſerve, ſays he, that the examinations taken relative to the il 
ne; ebellion amount to upwards of 50 volumes, They were depoſited in | 

{e- - . e Dublin 
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Dublin caſtle, and are ſtill extant. Had they been conſiilted with cate 
and ices ho had a juſt diſtinction been made, betwixt the evidence 
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of witneſſes who ſwear to matters of fact, and that bf thoſe who declare 
matters of meye opinion and report; had proper allowance been made 
for wilful miſrepreſentations, and for the errors which naturally ariſe 
from deep-rogted prejudice, from fear, and from a heated imagination; 
had it been conſidered, that at the time of the principal outrages the Scots 
were, from political motives, entirely ſpared by the inſurgents, that 
the north of Ireland, the chief ſcene of the maſlacre, was then, through 
want of cultivation, very thinly inhabited; that many of the Protef. 
ants fled into walled towns, where they were protected from the enemy, 
and that others of them eſcaped from the kingdom; had theſe circum. 
ſtances been deliberately weighed, it muſt have appeared, that the num: 
bers ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed in the beginning of the Iriſh in. 
ſurrection, quite exceeded the bounds of credibility. Many authors 
have contributed to deceive the public in reſpe& to this affair: But of 
all who have written on the ſubject, the accounts of Sir John Temple 
are the molt partial, the molt exaggerated, and the moſt abſurd. On 
reflection, he himſelf was not pleaſed with the performance; for he 
would not ſuffer it to paſs through a ſecond edition.” 5 
Our limits will by no means allow us to enter into any detail of the 
military operations which followed this maſſacre ; nor indeed are they 
in any degree important. The inſurgents and their leaders, diſtinguiſhed 
only by their ferocity and cruelty, and poſſeſſing neither courage nor 
military ſkill, were never able to reſiſt their enemies, unleſs by mere dint 
of ſuperior numbers. The rebellion, therefore, continued only by reaſon 
of the weakneſs of government, which. was unable to ſend any force of 
conſequence into Ireland. . But when the civil war in England was 
over, and Oliver Cromwell came over to Ireland, with a conſiderable 
army, the rebellion, as well as that party which declared for king 
Charles, were utterly extinguiſhed, and the whole iſland in a very ſhort 
time reduced under the power of that ſucceſsful uſurper. 
The Iriſh had now ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they remained quiet du- 
ring the reign of Charles II.; but on the expulſion of his brother, 
James II, their invincible attachment to Popery rendered the iſland a 
fit afylum for him. An inſurrection in his favour having therefore 
taken place, James ſet ſail from France on the 7th of March 1689, 
with a fleet of 14 ſhips of war, fix frigates, and three fire-{hips ; his 
whole land force conſiſting of 1200 Britiſh in the pay of France, and 
100 French officers. He landed without oppoſition at Kinſale, on the 
T2th of the month, and in a ſhort time found ſuch multitudes ready to 
join him, that had he been poſſeſſed of arms and money requiſite for 
the purpoſe, he might have raiſed an army of 100, ooo men. His firll 
Sieve of London. Military attempt was againſt Londonderry. The 
2 5 1 Place had already been ſupplied with money, arms, 
werk? 07 Jauss. and ammunition by king William, but the gover- 
nor, Lundy, was a traitor, ayd thereſore adviſed the officers privately 
to withdraw, leaving the inhabitants to make the beſt terms they could 
with the enemy. But the people, inſtead of aquieſcing in this ſcandalous 
Propoſal, exclaimed againſt the treachery of their governor, and fe- 
. folved to defend the town themſelves. Before the operations began, 
they gave permiſſion to all who choſe to retire from the town to doo. 
1 thoſe who choſe to leave the place was Lundy ; but, I 
TO 9. | : > | A 1d 
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raid of public inſult, he ſtole off in diſguiſe, with a load upon his back. 
The inhabitants were now in the moſt dangerous, and even deſperate 
ration. Only 750 unexperienced militia remained ; there were but 
10 guns fit for ſervice ; the fortifications were weak, and James inveſted 
the place with an army of 20,000 men. Every difficulty, however, 
was ſurmounted by the enthuſiaſtic valour of the citizens. When it was 
neceſſary to make a fally, or engage in any dangerous exploit, the 


diately ſtepped forth, and as many as thought proper put themſelves 
under his command. Even the women, forgetting the natural timi- 


the men to perſiſt in their undertaking. _ 


It was impoſſible that the army of James could prevail againſt ſach 


Ihe left his camp, and retired in diſguſt to Dublin. The beſieged ſtil 
continued to behave with their uſual valour; but famine and peſtilence, 


and were to be overcome by no human power. At laſt a fleet of 3a 


approaching the town by a boom placed acroſs the narroweſt part of the 
river, and batteries on each fide of it; and by this formidable appara- 


he turned aſide, and lay for ſome time inactive. The beſieged, how- 
ever, ſtill perſevered in'their endeavours, and threatened death to the 
firſt perſon who ſhould ſpeak of ſurrendering. By this obſtinacy, Roſen 
the French general, who commanded the beſiegers in the abſence of 


the walls of the city, threatening to keep them there until they were 
ſtarved, or until the town ſhould ſurrender, Even this ſtratagem pro- 
ved inſufficient. The miſerable victims themſelves encouraged the 
townſmen to hold out, and after being kept in this ſituation Br three 
days, they themſelves were releaſed by expreſs orders ſrom James. At 
laſt the diſtreſs of the inhabitants became ſo great, that they were obliged 


Kirk at laſt determined to throw ſuccours into the town at all events; 
and the beſieged ſaw, to their inexpreſſible joy, three ſhips ſailing up 
the channel. Theſe were the Dartmouth frigate, and two victuallers. 
One of the latter ſtruck the boom and broke it, but, rebounding from 
it, tuck faſt in the mud. The batteries of the enemy, which had all 


redouble vigour ; but happily, by the diſcharge of her guns, the got free, 
and with the others proceeded up the river. 
On the arrival of the ſuccours, James loſt all hope of becoming maſter 


ſpiritlefs. William having ſent over the duke of Schomberg in 1689, 
landed in perſon next year, and with an army of 36,000 men marched 
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queſtion was, Who ſhould engage in it? On this a volunteer imme 
dity of their ſex, aſſiſted in the defence of the place, and encouraged 
defendants. After having battered the place for eleven days, ere 
the common attendants on ſieges, ſoon began to make their appearance, 
ſhips, loaded with proviſions, and carrying 5000 men from England for 
their relief, were ſeen in Lough Foyle; but they were prevented from 
tus, Kirk, the commander of the fleet, was ſo much intimidated, that 


James, was ſo much provoked, that he took the cruel method of collect- 
ing all the Proteſtants for four miles round, and driving them under 


againſt James. The latter had only about 33,000, and theſe inferior in 


10 feed on the fleſh of horſes, dogs, &c.; and for two days they were 
deprived of almoſt all ſuſtenance whatever. In this dreadful extremity, 


along played furiouſly upon them, now attacked the diſtreſſed ſhip with 


of the town, and therefore broke up the ſiege, after it had continued 
from the middle of April to the ziſt of July, during which time it had | 
coſt him Booo men. His ſubſequent tranſactions were unimportant and 
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every reſpect to the forces of William. A battle c. 
ſued on the banks of the river Boyne, June zoth 1690, 
in which William proved victorious, and which is 
l ſaid to have been the only victory he ever gained in 
perſon. The advantage gained was by no means deciſive; but the py. 
ſilanimity of James put an end to all hope of retrieving his affair. 
While his troops were yet fighting, he quitted his ſtation, and made the 
beſt of his way to Dublin, whence, having defired the magiſtrates to 
make the belt terms they could with the victors. he hurried off to Wa. 
terford, and from thence ſet ont for France. When he firlt deſerted his 
troops, O' Regan, an old Irifh captain, was heard to ſay, that, if the 
Britiſh would exchange generals, the conquered army would fight them 
over again.“ | | V 
, 
The Iriſh reduced 
by general Ginckle. 


James defeated at 
the Boyne, flies to 
France. 


After the flight of James, the war was continued 
by his generals Sarsfield and St Ruth, whom James 
imprudenily promoted over Sarsfield. William, 
having gone over to England, left general Ginckle to command in his 
_ abſence. who totally defeated St Ruth, with the loſs of 5c 00 men, the 
general himſelf being among the number of the flain. After this dif- 
aſter, the Iriſh army retreated to Limerick, where they made a bal 
ſtand, reſolving to hold out to the laſt extremity. Ginckle, however, 
who had orders to finiſh the war at all events, offered them ſuch advan- 
tageous terms as quickly induced them to ſubmit. Theſe were, that a 
free pardon ſhould be granted to all who were in arms: that their 
eſtates ſnould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, and their outlawnes 
_ reverſed: that none ſhould be liable for debts incurred through deeds 
done in the courſe of hoſtilities : that all Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy 
_the ſame toleration with regard to their religion, as in the reign of 
Charles II.: that the gentry ſhould be permitted to make uſe of arms: 
that the inferior ſort ſhould be allowed to exercife their callings and pro- 
feſſions: that no oaths, except that of allegiance, ſhould be required ot 
any perſon whatever ; and that, thould the troops, or any number ot 
them, chooſe to retire into any foreign ſervice, they ſhould be conveyed 
to the continent at the expence of the king. General Sarsfield, who 
had been created earl of Lucan by James, after his abdication, was per- 
mitted to retain his dignity. e . 
| : Thus was Ireland finally reduced, and has ever 
ſince quietly continued in ſubjection to the ſovereigns 
of Britain. Great complaints indeed were made 
from time to time of the oppreſſion of the Britii 
government, the reſtraints laid on their trade, and the heavy taxes laid 


Complaints of the 
Iriſh againſt the 
_ Britiſh government. 


upon them. On an impartial inquiry, however, it will moſt probably 


be found, that the Iriſh themſelves, and not the Britiſh were their great 
oppreſſors; as the extreme avarice of their landlords denied their tenarts 
_ almoſt every poſſibility of ſubſiſtence ; thus contriving to keep them !l 
a ſtate of the moſt abject {lavery, deſpondency, and miſery, while they 
themſelves boaſted of liberty, independence, and what not. That this 


is really the caſe appears from the accounts we have already given ol 
the manner of living among the common people in Ireland ; to which 
we may add, that according to Sir William Petty's calculations, thele 
were in his time no fewer than 160,000 cabins in the iſland, without even 
the convenience of chimneys. The meaneſt cottager in England 
faid ts be better fed, lodged, and dreſſed, than the moſt opulent Iriſh 
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farmers, who, it ſeems, are ſcarce acquainted with any other pleaſures 
of life than that of intoxicating themſelves with aqua vitz. This 
cannot be an effect of Es oppreſſion. He rat, 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that many , _ þ@, 
reftrictions had been laid upon the trade of Ireland, eee ee 
which were not only oppreſſive but injudicious, as and final releaſe 
they were detrimental to Ireland, without proving from the juriſdiction 
beneficial to Britain. The Iriſh were, for inſtance, of the Britith par- 
prohibited from manufacturing their own wool. liament. 

This was done with a view to favour the woollen manufactory of Eng- 
land; but inſtead of this, the prohibition occalioned a clandeſtine trade 
to France, by which the people of that country were enabled to rival 
the Engliſh in the woollen trade, much more than they could otherwiſe 
have done. It had alſo been thought proper, about the beginning of 
the late American war, to lay an embargo upon the exportation of pro- 
vilſions from Ireland. The cutting off ſuch a capital branch of trade 
maſt undoubtedly have proved very diltreiling ; and when we take into 
account the diſtreſſed ſtate of manufactures at that time common to all 
parts of the Bricith dominions, we muſt acknowledge, that the grievances 
of Ireland at la{t became intolerable. Attempts were therefore made 


tention to che diſtreſſed ate of their country. An opportunity of ac- 
ving rendered it neceſſary to withdraw the greateſt part of the troops 


ſtationed in lreland to America, the iſland was thus left in a defenceleſs 
tate, On this an aſſociation of volunteers was formed for the defence 


had fo-eminently charaReriſed their conduct in regard to the American 


were not fewer than 40, coo in number, all ſerving without pay, well 


was permitted, and the reſtrictions which had been laid upon the foreign 
trade of Leland were taken off. It was likewiſe allowed them to trade 
wich the Britiſh colonies in America, and the Weſt Indies, as well as 


but the volunteers having gained theſe advantages, determined not to 
was to free their country from all ſubjection to the Britiſh parliament, 


which, if it could be accompliſhed, would for ever ſecure them from being 


was finally given up, as well as the right of appealing cauſes from the 
Iriſh Houſe of Peers to that of Great Britain, That theſe extenſive 
and valuable privileges ought to conduce to the happineſs of the nation 


for relief by the Britiſh parliament, but as theſe were conſtantly defeated 
by miniltry, the Iriſh at lait determined to oblige them to pay ſome at- 


compliſhing this ſoon offered. The exigencies of the Britiſh affairs ha- 


of the kingdom againſt any foreign invaders; and as this affociation was 
compoſed of ſome of the principal people in the country, it ſoon became 
very numerous, as well as reſpectable. The volunteers, ſoon becoming, 
lenſible of their own importance, determined to free their country from the 

grievances under which it laboured. For ſome time the mimiſtry con- 
tinued-to view the matter with that indifference and inſenſibility which 


affairs; but on receiving certain intelligence that the Iriſh volunteers 
armed, and every day improving in military diſcipline, they thought 


proper to pay ſome regard to their remonſtrances. The obnoxious acts, , 
therefore, were repealed, the exportation of woollen goods from Ireland 


thoſe on the coaſt of Africa. Theſe laws gave univerſal ſatisfaction; 
ſtop. Their number was now augmented to 80,000 ; and the next object 


brought into a ſimilar ſtate of bondage. This alto was at laſt accom- 
pliſhed. The juriſdiction of the Britiſh parliament over that of Ireland 


certain 3 but, until the internal oppreflion already mentioned {hall 
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people. ; 


Great Britain; though it is to be hoped that now theſe animoſities 
have ceaſed, and that a laſting friendſhip and amity have taken place, 


is bounded on the north by the Engliſh Channel and Netherlands; on the 


of the diviſions of this kingdom. 


* | IIR . 
li Square | Þ | Chief Cities. 
| Countries Names. | N; 2 Chi . 
_ T Orleannois — 22,950 az 180 Orleans Ta HEM 
Guienne '— 12,800 | 216| 122 Bourdeaux | — 
| Gaſcoigne | —| 8,800 | x25] goAux, or Augh _ 
| | Languedoc 13, 75 200| 815 Thoulouſe — 
: Lyonnois | —| 12,560 | 175] 130 Lyons =] 
_ { Champagne ic, oco | 140 110 Rheims — 
Bretagne | 9,aco 17% res Rennes — 
| Normandy 8, 20 | r5;} 85 Rouen — 
France 4 Provence —| 6,800 | 99 92Aix — 
: | Bur gung y 0 50 86 Dijon 1 88 
I bDauphine 5, 820 ro Grenoble a — 
NA . „o e SN. Lat 48-5] 
| Iſle of France — 54200 | xco ReſPants 3 E. Lon. 23 
Franche Compte —| 4,000 6c [Beſancon | = 205 
1 Phcardy ß, —| 3,65 | $7]amiens „ 
{Roufillm — i400 | ge A rerpis nan 4 45 
5 — 992 32 arras —| 302 
Flanders ] Hainault — 800 22 Valeneiennes | 114 
1 Flanders — 700 22/Lifle —1 2 
| | Luxemburg - 292 J Thionyille | 17⁵ 
Germany F Lorrain\ I 2, 500 4 — Metz | - 75 
e Alſace — 2,450 _ Zc}Straſburg — 2} 
Total 138,687 
To theſe we may add the iſlend of Corſiea; but in 1774, Venaiſſin, with the 
Jeity of Avignon, were ceded to the Pope. is PR LN 
e © The diſtance in horizontal miles, Britiſh ſtature meaſure, from Fa 
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| ceaſe, until civilization, knowledge, and induſtry ſhall be diffuſed through, 
cout all ranks and degrees, and until all ſhall have it in their power tg 


enjoy the neceſſaries of life by undergoing a moderate ſhare of labour, 
it is impoſlible that the Iriſh can become an opulent and Hourifliug 


hs —— 


FFRANGE. 


„FFF ( rb \HIS is one of the moſt power. 
Situation, Extent, and Boundaries. || ful kingdoms of Europe, ard. 
which for a long time was accounted the natural enemy and rival of 


It is ſituated between 42 and 51 of N. lat. and between 5* of weſt and 
8 of E. long.; extending in length 600 miles, and in breadth 580. It 


welt by the Bay of Biſcay ; on the eaft by Germany, Switzerland, and 

Italy; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean Sea and 

the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from Spain. £547 
Diviſions, The following Table exhibits Mr Templeman's account 
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5 Name. The name is derived from that of the Franks, a German na- 


tion, who, along with others, invaded the Roman empire in the time 


of its decline, and ſettled themſelves in the province of Gaul, from 
whence they could not afterwards be expelled. This nation was a com- 
ound of many others, and the people were from the beginning remark- 
able for their levity of temper, and faithleſs behaviour with regard to 
treaties, a character which in after ages has been attached to their poſte- 
f ir Soil, c. The air of France is ſaid to be exceedingly mild and 
wholeſome, though it is certain, that the great extent of the country 
muſt make a conſiderable alteration in many differ:nt parts ; but it 
ſeems to be certain, that the weather is much more clear and ſettled than 
in any part of Great Britain. In the northern parts of the kingdom, in- 


deed, the winter is intenſely cold, and felt the more ſeverely on account | 


of the ſcarcity of. feuel in theſe parts. = 
The ſoil in. general is excellent, producing every neceſſary, and even 

luxury of life in great abundance, but eſpecially the latter. In many 

places, however, th 

of ſummer, in ſack a manner, that the inhabitants can ſcarce obtain as 


much-rye and cheſnuts as are ſufficient to ſupport life. It muſt be 


owned, indeed, that neither the-paſturage, nor the corn crops of France 


are at all to be compared with thoſe of Britain; but this may be owing 
to the unſkilful modes of agriculture practiſed among the people; for 


though ſeveral academies have been lately inſtituted for the encourage- 


ment of that uſeful ſcience, an effectual obſtacle to improvement always 


_ from the precarious tenure on which the inhabitants hold their 


Mountains. France in general is not a mountainous country, though 


itis bounded by very high mountains on both ſides, viz. the Alps, which 


feparate it from Italy, and the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain. 


The molt conſiderable other mountains which can be ſaid to belong to 
this kingdom are thoſe called Yauge, which divide Lorrain from Bur- 
gundy and Alface ; Mount Jura, which ſeperates Franche Compte from 


Switzerland; the Cevennes in Languedoc, and mount Dor in Au- 


vergne. 


Nevers. No country in the world is better ſupplied with excellent 
fprings than France, and few have finer and larger rivers. The Loire 
runs north and north-weſt, falling into the ſea after a courſe of not leſs 


than 500 miles. The Rhone, taking a ſouth-weſt direction, at laſt runs 
due ſouth, and falls into the Mediterranean, after a courſe of very con- 
fiderable length. The Garonne riſes among the Pyrenean mountains, 
and running north-weſt, communicates with the Mediterranean Sea, by 
means of a canal, made by order of Lewis XIV. The Seine, Sorne, 


Somme, Moſelle, Var, and Adour, are all conſiderable ſtreams, and of 
great ſervice to the internal commerce of the country. "This is (till fur- 


ther augmented by the great number of artificial canals which make a 
communication betwixt one part of the country and another. That of 


Languedoc was 16 years in being completed. It is carried on near 100 


miles, over hills and vallies, and in one place through a mountain. It 


was deſigned to form a communication between the ocean and Medi 


terranean, in order to afford a more ſpeedy paſſage to the French fleet, 
but was found inſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. The canal of Calais 
lords an eaſy pallage for travellers to St Omer, Gravelines, . DE 
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e fruits of the earth are burnt up by the intenſe heats 
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Ypres, and other places; while thoſe of Gravelines, Orleans, &c. anſwer 
1 _ purpoſes of internal navigation. That of Orleans is 54 miles in 
length. | Le 3 | 
Lakes. Theſe are few in number, but ſome of them may be juſtly 
accounted curioſities, particularly one at La Beſſe, in which, if a ſtone 
is thrown, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder. On the top of an hill, near 
Alegre, is a lake of unfathomable depth, which the vulgar ſuppoſe to 
be bottomleſs, There is likewile a lake of conſiderable extent at Iſſoire 
ig Anvergne. CE | 8 
Aiucral Waters, Theſe are very numerous, and greatly celebrated, 
though it may juſtly be ſuſpected that their waters are exaggerated. 
The waters of Sultzback in Alface are celebrated for curing the palſy, 
the ſtone, and affections of the nerves: thoſe of St Amand are likewite 
faid to cure the gravel and obſtructions. Forges in Normandy is like- 
wite remarkable for its mineral waters.z and thoſe cf Baredges, near the 
Pyrenean mountains, have lately been preferred io all others in ite 
kingdom. Their ſupertor virtues indeed have been dilputed, and it is 
thought that they owe their reputation more to the accidental cures of 
ſome eminent perſonages who happened to apply to them, than to any 
real excellency in the waters themfelves _ FE} 
Aletalt and Minerals, There are ſaid to be ſome veins of gold and 
filver in Languedoc, but none of them have ever been wrought ; and 
though there are undoubtedly ſilver mines in Alſace, the expence ef 
working. them has always been found too great. Many parts of the 
kingdom, however, afford copper, tin, lead, and iron. The gem call- 


ed the tarquoiſe is found in Languedoc, and of excellent quality. 


There are excellent quarries of free-ſtone and marhle in various party 
of the kingdom. At Anjou is a quarry of fine white: ſtone; and ala- 
baſter and jaſper are found in different places. Coals are allo found in 


various places, but the principal fuel uſed by the inhabitants is wood, 


which, being ſcarce in ſome provinces, occaſions great diſtreſs. Salt is 
made in great quantity in the ifland of Rhee, and at Rochford, as 
well as in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, where they employ the 
heat of the ſun ſucceſsfully tor the purpoſes of evaporating the ſea- 
water; but, in general, the commodity is ſcarce and dear all over the 
F ͤ%·²ĩͤĩ ˙ ů! Eros „ | | 


Vegetable and Animal ProduGions. There is a vaſt quantity of wine 


made in this country, in confequence of Wich the cultivation of the 
vines is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. Formerly they 


were celebrated for their {kill in gardening ; but they are now Much ii., 
ferior to the Britiſh in this reſpect; however, the country produces 4 
vaſt variety of roots more proper for foups than thoſe ot England. 


Vegetables proper for ſeaſoning, and ſallads of all kinds, are likewiſe 
more plentiful, and of a better quality than in Britain. Great pains 


is bejtowed on the cultivation of theſe vegetables, they being, next 10 
the vines, the peculiar care of the people. Moſt kinds of timber com- 
mon in Britain are to be met with in France; ard in Languedoc groen 
ide herb kali, by burning which is obtained the 4ari/la, fo much uſed in 


the ſoap and glaſs manufacture. 


Wolves are almoſt the only animals to be met with in France which 
are not found in Great Britain. The horſes, black cattle, and theep 
are much inferior to ours, and the wool is far from being equally fine; 
but the hair and ſkin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are greatly 
„ . e e 


FRANCE. $35 


of France than on thoſe of Britain. 

Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, Sc. Some time ago it was ſap- 
poſed that the number of inhabitants in France was decreaſing, though 
the reverſe appears, on examination, to be the caſe; and the beſt com- 
putations make the number of people in this extenſive kingdom amount 
to twenty millions. | | 5 51275 

The French are naturally lower of ſtature than the Engliſh, but ac- 
tive, well proportioned, and free from bodily defects. The ladies are 
far from being remarkable for their beauty, but very much on account of 
their ſprightlineſs and wit; the common people in general are very or- 
dinary. Dancing, fencing, and riding are the favourite accompliſh= 
ments of the French nobility and gentry; and in theſe they eacel all 


nations. They are likewiſe fond of hunting, and the landlords of 


France are as jealous of the property of their game as thoſe of Britain. 
The generality of the nation make a deſpicable appearance, when com- 
pared with the opulence and elegance of the Britith ; though a few 
of the princes of the blood, and firſt nobility, excel them in the magni- 
nificence of their palaces and equipage. „%% er ao” | 
The predominant paſſion of the French ſeems to be vanity ; and this 
is ſaid to be of the utmoſt utility to them as a nation, ſupporting them 


under misfortunes, and impelling. them to actions which ought only 
to be derived from true courage. Hence the French officers are excel- 


lent; but, as the ideas of heroiſm do not reach the lower and mid- 
dling ranks, their ſoldiers are very indifferent; and hence it has been 


ſaid of the French and Engliſh, that the French officers would lead, if 
the ſoldiers would follow; and of the Engliſh, that the ſoldiers will 


follow, if the officers will lead. 


The French diverſions are much the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh ; 


but the former carry their attention to the fair ſex to ſuch exceſs, that 


it degenerates into foppery on the part of the men, and indecency on : 
that of the women, though thoſe levities are ſeldom attended with cri- 


minal conſequences, which thoſe nnaccuſtomed to ſuch behaviour would 


be apt to expect. The whole nation are remarkable for their polite- 
neſs and good manners; nor are even the loweſt ranks of the populace _ 
deficient in this reſpect. Their politeneſs and expreſſions of friendſbip, 


however, being ſo much matters of form, and ready to every perſon, 
and on every occaſion, have ſubjected the French to a charge of hypo- 
eriſy and inſincerity, though this has perhaps been carried too far. But 
it mult be acknowledged, that whatever truth there may be in the ac- 


culation, the politeneſs of the French has certainly been of uie in in- 
proving the manners of other nations. For a long time they led th? 


faſhions in all the countries of Europe; but of late the French them- 


ſelves have begun to think favourably of the Britiſh ; and this predi- 


lectian has appeared in a remarkable manner during the late revolution. 
Ide Engliſh language has now become a faſhionable ſtudy in France, 
and the mott approved Britith authors are read with pleaſure by that 
nation Even in Paris the literati have great influence, not only in de- 
termining matters of taſte and ſcience, but allo with reſpect to the 
manners and ſentiments of people of rank, and of the public in gene- 


rai. The following account of the manners and cuſtoms of the French 
1s *he production of a late ingentous traveller. The natural le- 


vity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the moſt prepolterous 
| i education, 


preferable to thoſe of our country. Fiſh are leſs abundant on che coaſts 
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education, and the example of a giddy people engaged in the mog 
frivolous purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk tauęlt 
to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he 
does not underſtand. He learns to dance and to fence by the maſters of 
thoſe ſciences. He becomes a complete connoiſſeur in drefling hair, and 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſtructions of hi; 
barber and valet-de-chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or the 
fiddle, he is altogether irreſiſtible. But he piques himſelf upon being 
poliſhed above the natives of any other country, by his converſation with 
the fair ſex. In the courſe of this communication, with which he is in- 
dulged from his tender years, he learns, like a parrot, by rote, the whole 
circle of French compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even 
to a proverb; and theſe he throws out indiſcriminately to all wcmen 
without diſtinction, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs which 3s here 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition 
of which he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. 
A Frenchman, in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his 
Infancy, not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and hu- 
mours, but grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, 
which are overlooked by other men, whoſe time had been ſpent in ma- 
king more valuable acquiſitions. He enters, without ceremony, a lady's 
bed · chamber, while ſhe is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs 
her ſhift, and helps to put it on. He attends her at her toilette, regu- 
lates the diſtribution of her patches, and adviſes where to lay. on the 
paint. If he viſits her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt im- 
propriety in her coiffure, he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own 
hands. If he ſees a curl, or even a fingle hair amiſs, he produces 
his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, and ſets it to rights with the dex- 
terity of a profeſſed frizeur. He ſquires her to every place ſhe viſits, 
either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and by dedicating his whole time to 
her, renders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. In ſhort, of all the 
coxcombs on the face of the earth, a French petit-maitre is the moit 
impertinent ; and they are all pezits-maitres, from the marquis who glit- 
ters in lance and embroidery, to the garcon barbiere (barber's boy) co- 
vered with meal, who ſtruts with his hair in a long queue, and his hat 
under his arm. ROT . , 5 
A Frenchman will ſooner part with his religion than his hair. Even 
the ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculons foppery bas 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of people. The boy who cleans thoes at 
the corner of a ſtreet has a tail of this kind hanging down to his rump; 
and the beggar who drives an aſs wears his hair en queue, tho' perhaps 
he has neither ſhirt nor breeches. . DN OBS 
I thall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry human 
affeQation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance ; that is, 
the manner in which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It 
is generally ſuppoſed, that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, 
make uſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes ; namely, to 
help a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the graces, or conceal the 
defects of nature, as well as the ravages of time. I ſhall not enquire 
Whether it is juſt and honeſt to impoſe in this manner on mankind ; if it 
is not honeſt, it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and fhews, at 
leaſt, a deſire of being agreeable. But to lay it on, as the faſhion in 


1 N preſeribes to all the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear 
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without this badge of diſtinction, is to diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a man- 11 
ner, 4s to render them odious and deteſtable to every ſpctator who has | 10 
the leaſt reliſh left for nature and propriety. As for the fard, or white, Wt 
with which their necks and ſhoulders are plaiſtered, it may be in fome 1 


meaſure excuſable, as their ſkins are naturally brown, or ſallo v; but the 


rouge, Which is daubed on their faces, trom the chin up to the eyes, with us 
out the leaſt art or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features, "oh 
but renders the aſpect really frightful, or at leaft conveys nothing but 9 
ideas of diſguſt and averſion. Without this horrible maſk, no married 9 
lady is ad mitted at court, or in any polite aſſembly; and it is a mark of mm, 
diſtindt ion which neue of the lower claſſes dare aſſum e? NE RR 
Dref. With regard to the faſhionable dreſſes of the French, they 9 
are ſo variable, that it is impoſſible to ſay any thing. The country peo- 179 
ple, however, {till retain their old faſhions, wearing large hats, jack- 4 
boots of an enormous ſize, and ſpurs in proportion. in large towns, T8 
the merchants, phyſicians, clergy, and lawyers generally dreſs in black; _ 
and it has been obſerved, that commercial circumſtances have a con- | Wot! 
ſiderable influence on the dreſs of the French. A ftranger, on his ar- — 
rival at Paris, finds it abſ»lutely neceſſary to change every part of his - 45008 
dreſs, and comply with the prevailing faſhion in every the leaſt puncti- 1 
lilo. A conſiderable variety of dreſs is alſo requiſite; but the French 1 
have an advantage in this reſpect, that all their clothes, whether for men Wi 
or women, as well as their ornaments, are at leaſt a third cheaper than 4k 
_ TT OO. 1 
Religion. The eſtabliſhed religion of France is the Roman Catholic, 710 
to which the ſovereigns have continued ſo much attached, that they ob- i k 
tained from the Pope the title of Moſt Chriſtian. The Gullican 10 
chureh, however, frequently made attempts to get free from the papal 13 
power, thongh without ſucceſs, until the late revolution. It is, never- 1 . 
theleſs, difficult to ſay at pre ent how religious matters ſtand in that 575 
country, as the affairs of the nation are not yet thoroughly ſet» Wo, 
tled. The Proteſtants have often undergone very ſevere periecutions , 15 
in this kingdom. . Pr _ ja 
Archbiſhoprics. Biſhoprics, Sc. There were in France 17 archbiſhops, _ 
iti biſhops, 770 abbies for men, and 317 religious houſes for women, 9 
hehdes a multitude of ſmaller convents, and 250 eommandaries of the e 


order of Mata. A propoſal, however, was made, during the late revo- 
lution, for ſuppreſſing all the religious houſes, fo that it is difficult now | 
th ſay any thing concerning them. Formerly there were tuppoſed to be 
200, co eccleitaſtics of one kind or other in France, whoſe revenues f 
amdunted to about ſix millions ſterling By the late revolution, how- 
ever, both the wealth aud power of the clergy will be undoubtedly very 
much reduced. 5 „„ „ 
Language. This is perhaps the moſt univerſally ſpoken of any in the 


world; and the purity and perfection to which it is arrived is certainly "if 
due to Louis XIV who encaqurayed every propoſal for that purpoſe. | hy 
The language itſelf, however, is certainly very much inferior to the | 1 
Englith ; but it is well adapted to common converſation, amorous ex- * 1 
preſſion, and compliments. Since the time of Louis XIV. the French 00 
language itſelf is ſaid to be on the decline. N m_ : 5 

Learning and Learned Men. In this reſpect the French had little to =. 


boait before the reign of Francis 1. who, by the encouragement he gave 1 
to men of literature, was of the utmoſt ſervice to his country. Many | I 


Ws 
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authors of eminence appeared during his reign; but it was not till the eree. 
tion of the Academie Francoiſe, that the French began to write with te. 
gance in their own language It cannot be ſaid indeed that this academy 


was the cauſe of the improvement in the French writing. though fey-r4 Niſme 
members of the academy have been of great ſervice to literature. Of -his It is f 
inability of the academy to be of much ſervice, we ive a rematrkabic in. tendir 
ſtance in the dictionary publiſhed by the whole ſociety, which met with; ge. meet 
neral contempt ; while another, publithed by a ſingle member, Furriewire, poled 
met with general applauſe. Du ing the reign of Louis XIV. learning there 
was at its heipht. Racine, Corneille, and Boileau have defervedly ob- Adria 
tained a high characker; the two former as dramatie writers, apd the the b1 
latter as a ſatiriſt and critic. Boſſuet, Bourdalone, Flechier, and Maſil- well a 
lon ſtand unrivalled in the eloquence of the pulpit; and de Thou is cer. ſeven 
tainly to be elteemed as an hiitortan. We may alſo take notice of Pal. and t 
cal, the archbiſhop of Cambray, Montaigne, d' \rgens, and the celchra. kingd 
ted Voltaire, whoſe equal, in ſome reſpects, was ſcarce ever produced mi id 
By any country. In mathematics and natural philoſophy too, the TEES 
French hold a diſlinguithed rank. Defcartes, the rival of Newton, was lan, 
the greateſt philoſopher of his time, and the preſent age boaſts of ma- withi 
ny excellent proficients in mathematics, particularly M. d' Alembert, Cong 
who is not more remarkable for his accuracy as a geometrician, than Ia 16 
his eloquence as a writer. In painting, the names of Le Brun, Pouſſin, ker, 2 
and Le Seur hold a diſtinguiſhed rank: and, as a portrait painter, M. wing 
Greuſe perhaps never was excelled. The French excel allo in ſculp- old a 
ture; and, in the theory and practice of fortification, Vauban ſtands un- rev 
rivalled. To all this we may add, that the encyclopedia, or general anud 
dictionary of arts and ſciences, publiſhed in 28 volumes, of which fix war 
are copper-plates, is eſteemed the moſt complete collection of human the | 
knowledge extant, and mult prove a laſting honour to the French na- Sem 
non. „ 3 e . | TE were 
Univerſities, Sc. Of theſe there are 28, viz. Aix, Angiers, Arles, A 
Avignon, Betuncon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Donay, prily 
Fleche, Montauban, Montpelier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Per- Pritt 
Pigvan, Poictiers, Point Mauſin, Richlieu, Rheims, Soifſons, Straſburg, whic 
Loulcuſe, Tournoiſe, and Valence. The literary inſtitutions of France, | It hi 
however, are faid to have ſuffered by the expullion of the Jeſuits. This F 
indeed may in ſome reſpects be true, as that body particularly ſtudied 8 
on 


4 L 8 | a 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, and taught them all over France; 
but if we conſider how deeply in ſuperſtition and knavery they were 


immerſed, we ſhall undoubtedly reckon it more probable that literature P 
is a gainer rather than a. loſer by their expulſion. | | calle 
Academies. Of theſe are eight in the capital, viz. the French acade- as 
my, the academy of inſcriptions, the academy of ſciences, an academy how 
of painting and ſculpture, another of architecture, and three military es 
ues Fig | Mee or os | | | hav 
Antiquities and Curioſitics. As this country was for a long time un- the 
der the power of the Romans, and was jultly accounted one of the fi. ly x 
neſt provinces of the empire, it abounds with curious monuments of Let 
the grandeur of that people, more than any other country in Europe, and 
Italy alone excepted. Some triumphal arches are ſtill to be ſeen at inh. 
Rheims, and other parts of the kingdom; but that which is in higheſt and 
preſervation ſtands at Orange, and was erected on account of Marius's It « 


victory over the Cimbri and Teutones. Amphitheatres are met with 
at Chalons, and at Vienne; but the Pont du Garde, raiſed in the flew 
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the kingdom. It is an aqueduct for conveying water to the city 
Niſmes, one of the Roman colonies, and ſtands between two mountai 


339 


ef Auguſtus, is the moſt noble remnant of antiquity to be met with in 


of 
ns. 


It is ſtill entire, and conſiits of three bridges piled over one another, ex- 


tending 723 feet in length, and 174 in height. Beſides this, at Niſmes 


meet with the veltizes of a temple of Diana, and an amphitheatre, ſup- 
Belides thele, 


poſed to be the fineit and moſt entire of any in Europe. 


we 


there is fill an houſe, now called Maiſon Carrie, built by the emperor 


Adrian. The architecture and ſculpture are exquiſitely beautiful; and 


the building has had the good fortune to eſcape the ravages of war, 


as 


well as choſe of time. A fine obelitk of oriental granite, „2 feet high and 


ſ:ven teet diameter at the baſe, all of one ſtone, is ſtill extant at Arles; 
and there are a number of Roman temples in different parts of the 
kingdom. Near Briancon in Dauphiny, is a paſſige' cut through the 
mi idle of a rock, which is thought to be a work of the Romans. The 


remains of a palace, ſuppoſed to have heen built by the emperor Ju- 


lian, are (till extant at Paris. They confilt of a number of arches, 
within which is a large ſaloon. It is conſtructed of a kind of unknown 


compoſition, intermixed with ſmall ſquare pieces of brick and free tone. 
In 1665, a lilver buckler was fiſhed out of the Rhone, 20 inches in diame- 


ter, and weighing 21 pounds, having engraved upon it the ſtory of Scip 


continence. It 1s preſerved as a great curiotity, and is thought to be as 
Many other monuments of antiquity 
| Some of the French' 
antiquities are evidently prior to the times of the Romans, and a Celtic 
origin. Among thoſe of latter date, we may reckon the ſepulchres of 
the kings, which are preſerved as far back as the time of Pharamond. 


old as the time of that general. M | 
are to be met with in the cabinets of the curious. 


10's 


Some valuable jewels and ornaments have been found in thoſe which 


were opened. 


Among the natural curioſities of France, we may reckon ſome ſur- 


priſing ſubterraneous paſſages and holes, particularly at St Aubin 
Brittany, and Niont in Dauphiny, At Aigne in Auvergne, is a ſpri 


it has a poitonous quality, and Kills the birds who drink of it. 


Principal Towns, France is ſo full of large cities and towns, t 


which boils up violently, with a noiſe like water thrown upon lime; 


in 


hat 


our limits will by no means allow us to enumerate them, for which rea- 
ſon we ſhall content ourſelves with giving ſome account of the fol- 


lowing. | | | 


Paris, the capital of the whole kingdom, is ſituated in that diviſion 
called the iſle of France; and by reaſon of the vanity of it, inhabitants, 
In point of population, 


has been preferred to all cities in the world. 


however, it is certainly inferior to London, though the French boaſt 


vreatly of its ſuperiority in this reſpect, and even many of the Engliſh-, 
have been deceived in this reſpect. The cauſe of the deception is, that 


the regilters of births and burials, froin which ſuch computations are uſual- 
ly made, are kept with much greater exactnets in Paris than in London. 


Yet the capital of France is certainly a very large and populous city; 


and, according to the beſt computations, contains between 7 and 30c,000 


inhabitants. There are three divitions, named the City, the Univerlity, 
Id Paris is called the city. 
It contains a vaſt number of ſtately palaces and other ſhewy buildings, 


and what was formerly called the Town. 


but moſt of them of no great utility; ſo that, with all its boaſted mag- 


Whcence, it muſt be ſtill accounted inferior co London. It is ſaid to be 
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15 miles in circumference. The ſtreets are narrow, and moſt of the hoy, 
ſes very high, ſome of them ſeven ſtories. Many of them are built of ſtone, 
but are very mean, and even wretched. The river Seine runs through 
the city, but is ſmall, and too tar from the ſea to anſwer any of the pur. 
poles of navigation, nor has it any boats or veſſels of any kind upon ii. 
There are a number of ſtone and wooden bridges upon it, which make 
no remarkable appe rrance. Among the principal public buildings, die 
Louvre deſerves the foremoſt place, and may be conſidered as à match. 
leſs piece of architecture. The Tuilleries, palace of Orleans, royal pa- 
lace, &c. are all moſt ſuperb buildings, of which very little idea can be 
formed by deſcription. The ſtreets are generally crowded with coaches, 
Which give a great appearance of wealth and ſplendour z though in fad 
molt ot theſe carriages are only common hacks, which are hired by the 
day by the great numbers of foreigners which frequent the capital; and 
inderd moſt of the trade oi Paris is thought to be derived from the 
numbers of ſtrangers which daily reſort to it. This vaſt concourſe is 
owing in a great meafure to the reputation which their language has 
acquired all over the globe; their public librarigs, and collections of 
paintings which are open to the public; and, ima particular manner, to 
the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeſtry, which for its beauty and rich- 
neſs cannot be equalled by the produce of any other country. - It had its 
name from one Goblei a cobler, who ſettled in the place in the time of 
Francis I. The manufactory was eſtabliſhed in 1£67, by Colbert. 
Strangers are likewiſe allured to this capital by the cheapneſs of provi- 
_ Hons, the exceilency of the wines, the purity of the air,, and whcle- 
ſomeneſs of the climate. It has the diſadvantage, however, in being 
deficient in plenty of good wholeſome water, as well as the cleannels of 
the ſtreets, and in all kind of trade, whether foreign or domeſtic. It is 
| applied with water from the Seine; but this is ſaid to be of bad quality 
and to difagree with ſtrangers ; which is alſo ſaid to be the caſe with 

the ſmall wines that are uſed by the inhabitants for common drink. 
The houſes of Paris are furniſhed with brick floors, which are cleaned 
only by being watered and ſwept once a day. The walls are covered 
with red tapeſtry, or damaſk, inſtead of wainſcotting. The beds are 
good, but ſo miſerably infeſted with bogs, that ſtrangers are very olten 
obliged to ſleep on the floor during the heats of ſummer. The thops 
are poorly furniſhed with goods, and the ſhop-keepers an indolent 
Loitering ſoit of people; who, notwithſtanding the exceſſive devotion to 
the fair ſex profeſſed all over France, cauſe the women pack up parcels, 
and do the drudgery of the ſhop, while they ſtalk about in idleneis. In 
general, however, the Pariſians, as well as the whole nation, are ſober, 
and it is reckoned a diſgrace to be intoxicated with liquor. lea 18 very 
li: tle uſed, but coffee in much greater quantity, and proviſions 01 al. 
kinds are excellent. The police is ſo well attended to, that quarrels or 
ather accidents ſeldom happen. A body of horſe and foot patrol the 
| Kreets.' by night, and viſit the public houſes preciſely at twelve, to Ice 
that all the company are gone; fo that no liquor can be had in Parts 
after that hour. The public roads are likewiſe under excellent regule- 
tions, by which robberies very ſeldom happen; but, when they do, mr: 
der is the certain conſequence. Indeed this is generally the caſe a0 

qver the world, except in Britain. | Os 
The country in the neighbourhood of Paris is very pleaſant, contain. 
ing a great number of fine ſeats, towns, and villages. The palace 0: 
| | | Verſailies, 
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Verſailles, which ſtands at the diſtance of twelve miles from the capital, 


lent; but the whole is not quite in the grand and ſublime ſtile of that 
at. The gardens are admirable, and the water-works quite aitonith- 
ing, and well worth the attention of every {tranger. They are ſup- 
plied by vaſt engines acroſs the Seine at Marli, about three miles diſ- 
n.. | | 


Toulon was formerly a poor village, but raiſed by Louis X1V. to a 


ſea port of great importance. It has two harbours, the old and the 


new, both of which lie contiguous to each other; and, by means of 4 


canal, the {hips may paſs from one to the other. It has an arſenal 


eſtablithed by the ſame monarch, where there is a particular ſore- 


houſe for each ſhip of war. Here are alſo convenient work-ſhops for 
blackſmiths and other mechanics. The rope walk is almoſt 2coo ſeet 


in length. The magazine contains a vaſt quantity of all kinds of ſtores, 


diſpoſed in the greatelt order, and ſupplies whatever may be wanting 


in the particular ſtore-houſes. Both the town and harbour are forified 
for the protection of the royal navy. „„ 
Breſt is a ſmall, but very well fortified town on the Englith Channel. 


[ts harbour is the þeſt and ſafeſt in the kingdom, and excellently for- 


tified ; but its entrance is difficult, on account of ſome ſunk rocks in the 
neighbourhood. Here is a court of admiralty, and academy for ſea 


affairs, with docks, magazines, ſtore- houſes, &c. for naval ſtores of all 
kinds. | . | „„ 4 
Lifle, the capital of French Flanders, was fortified by Vauban, who 


exerted his utmoſt ſkill for that purpoſe ; and it is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been his maſter- piece. It is uſually defended by a force pro- 
portioned to the ſtrength of its fortifications, the garriſon commonly 


amounting to 10,000 men. The inhabitants are computed at Ico,00c : 
it has excellent manuſactures of filk, cambrics, and camblets ; and, for 
its magnificence and elegance, is ſtiled Little Paris. There are a num- 
ber of. other fortified towns in this part of the country, which carry on 


. conſiderable manufactures. Dunkirk was long an object of jealouſy to 
the Engliih, and the demolition of its fortiiications, a favourite article 


in the treaties with France; but by an article in the late treaty, it may 
be repaired in any manner the French think proper. 


Manufaures and Commerce. For theie the French are principally 
indebted to Henry IV. and the famous Colbert, miniſter to Lewis XIV. 


The chief manufactures are thoſe of filk, embroidery, tapeſtry, ſilver 


ſtuffs, velvets, brecades, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, cambrics, lawns, fine 
lices, paper, brandy, and ſal-petre, together with a prodigious variety 


* . 


It was not till the reign of Henry IV. that the filk manufacture was 
introduced into France, but ſuch rapid advances did it make, that in the 


time of his grandſen Louis XIV. the city of Lyons employed 18,cc0 
looms, and that of Tours doo mills, and Soco looms. After the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz, the expulſion of the Proteſtants, and other 
national evils, the number of looms was reduced to 4000; and as many 

of the Proteſtants took refuge in England, they transferred the manu- 


ſacture to that country, which is now able to rival France itſelf in the 
filk manufacture. In the woollen manufacture, however, the French 
have gradually improved, by the clandeltine importation of wool from 
Britain and Ireland, whence alſo they have been ſupplied with work- 
e e | | men. 
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men. Thus their cloths at Abbeville and other places are ſaid to be 
little inferior to thoſe of England and Holland. | 5 
The advantages which France poſſeſſes with regard to ſituation, and 
in other reſpects, naturally produces a vaſt inland trade, which muſt 
undoubtedly prove an unexhauſtible ſource of wealth and power. Ag 
to foreign commerce, it does not appear that the people have the neceſ. 
ſary perſeverance in practice, though none underſtand it better in theory. 
A great diſadvantage in this reſpect indeed is, that the character of a 
merchant is not looked upon by the French in a very reſpectable light. 
The foreign commerce of this kingdom, however, extends to every part 
of the globe. Anderſon informs us, that * the land trade of France 
to Switzerland and Italy is by the way of Lyons; to Germany, through 
Mets and Straiburgh ; to the Netherlands through Lifle ; to Spain (a 
mot profitable one) through Bayonne and Perpignan. As for her naval 
commerce, her ports in the Channel, and on the Weſtern Ocean, are tre- 
quented by all the trading nations in Europe, to the great advantage 
oft France, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with England, 
Hand, and Italy. The trade from her Mediterranean ports (more 
particularly from Marſailles) with Turkey and Africa, has Jong been ve- 
ry conſiderable. The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her iugar go- 
Jonies. beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence.” 
It is not eaſy to determine whether the cefhon of Canada, at the peace 
Of 1763, was any real detriment to the trade of France or not. The 
moſt valuable of all her foreign colonies is that part of Hiſpaniola which 
he poſſeſſes, and which is capable of great improvement. In the Welt 
Indies the likewiſe poſſeſſes the very important ſugar iſlands of Guada- 
Joupe, St Lucia, Tobago, St Bartholomew, Deſeada, and Marigalante. 
In North America ſhe poſſeſſes only a ſmall territory upon the Miſſiſſip- 
pi. In the Eaſt Indies they have no extenſive territories, nor was 
their Eat India Company ever in a very flouriſhing ſituation: indeed their 
prevailing turn for conqueſt, and their conſtant plotting againſt Britain, 
_ at laſt entirely overthrew the French power and commerce in that 
quarter. | | | 
Public Trading Companizs. Immenſe ſums were formerly expended 
in the conſtitution of companies trading to Canada and both Indies. 
None of theſe, however, now ſubſiſt; but their Welt India trade, which 
is very conliderable, is under certain regulations preſcribed by their 
councils of commerce. 7 ih Vn: . 
Conflitution and Government. The late changes in theſe have been tio 
great and remarkable, that, as matters are not yet fully ſettled, we wut 
defer what we have to ſay on that head, till we come to treat of the hi- 
flory of the kingdom. = | SE 


| 5 or 

Revenues. Some years ago the revenues of France were eſtimated at 7, 
more than twelve millions Sterling. It was raiſed by the Zai//e, or land- 105 
tax, and another called the :allien, laid on the nobility as well as com- ko 
monalty ; by cuſtoms on merchandiſe, and gabels, a tax upon falt. A 5 
capitation, or polk-tax, was likewiſe another ſource; and the tenths (4 bh 
eſtates and employments. The {ale of all offices of juſtice, confiſcations, T 
forfeitures, &c. all went to the revenue, as well as the tenth or free gilt 100 
of the clergy. | ” | 5 
Military Force by Sea and Land. In the reign of Louis XIV. the * 
French fleet was very pobwertul, confiſting of 100 {hips of the line, 4 J. 


force almoſt equivalent to that of all Europe beſides. In the e 
| 4 1 ib 
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with the Evglifh, however, they have almoſt always been defeated ; and 
rinè ſtrength of France, as it has ſcarce ever recovered. In the war of 


1755 the captures of French ſhips by the Britiſh were fo numerous, and 
their defeats ſo frequent, that their marine force ſeemed to be almoſt total- 


ly annihilated. When the war with America commenced, the French na- 


vy ſeemed mnch more formidable than at any former period ; but if we 
carefully conſider the circumltances of that war, it will perhaps appear 
that this apparent ſuperiority was derived not from any real increaſe of 
ſtrength, but from the caution of the commanders, who avoided any 
cloſe engagement. At laſt, when De Graſſe, elated by former ſucceſſes, 
and impelled by his natural courage, ventured a cloſe engagement, the 
event proved as fatal as any recorded in hiſtory. Still, however, the 
fides a vaſt number of frigates. _ : „5 

Royal Titles, Arms, and Nabilily. The only title aſſumed by the French 
monarch is, King of France and Navarre; beſides which, he has the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian King, formerly conferred upon him by the Pope. 
The arms are three fleurs- de- lis, or, in a field azure, ſupported by two 


French marine is very formidable, conſiſting of 100 ſhips of the line, be- 


angels in the habit of Levites, having each of them a banner in his : 


hand, with the ſame arms. The motto is, Lilia non laborant, neque nent. 


Dauphiny was annexed to the crown of France in 1349 by Hubert, the 


laſt count, who had accidently been the cauſe of his ſon's death; and 
ſince that time the eldeſt ſon of the French king has been called the 


Dauphin, that being the condition on which Hubert made the ceſſion. 
There are four orders of nobility in France; 1. The princes of the blood. 
2. Dukes and counts, peers of France. 3 The ordinary nobility. 4. 
Thoſe lately made. The firſt prince of the blood ſtands next to the 
king's ſons. Governors and lieutenants general of France, as well as the 
knights of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, are recxoned among the higher 


nobility. hs ; : | 
Orders of Knighthond, The loweſt order of knights in France is that 


of St Michael, which has fallen into diſrepute, on account cf its being 


promiſcuouſly conferred on pl:ylicians, artiſts, &. The badge is a 
golden oval medallion, repreſenting St Michael trampling on the dra- 
gon. The number of members originally was only 36, but it was af- 
terwards augmented to 100 The order of the Holy Ghoſt was inflt- 
mted in 1579 by Henry III.; and like the former confiits of roo mem- 


bers, exclulive of the ſovereign. It is neceilary that the members of 


this order ſhould previouſty have been entered into that of St Michael. 
lt is conſerred only upon princes of the blood, and perſons ot the firſt. 
quality. All the members mult profeſs the Romiſh religion, and ail the 
ordinary members mult prove their noble deſcent for above 100 years. 
From this, however, the 34 commanders and officers are excepted, The. 
former conſiſt of cardinals and prelates. The Dauphin is received into 
both orders on the day of his birth Tue order of St Louis was nite 
tuted in 1693 by Louis XV. It is entirely a military inſtitution, and 


is badge is worn by officers of all denominations, even by ſubalterns. 
The order of Military Merit was inſtituted in 17,9. and agrees with the 


former, only chat Proteſtants are admitied as members cf it, which is 
not the caſe with any of the reſt. There are two chevaliers grand croix, 
four of the ſecond claſs, and an unlimited number of ordinary members. 


he badge is a eroſs of eight points, enamelled white; on one fide . : 
| 0 ſword 


in 1692 the great defeat at La Hogue proved ſuch a blow to the ma- 
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ſword in pale, with the motto, pro virtute bellica, and on the reverfe a 
chaplet of laurel, with che inſcription, Ludovicus XV. inſtituit anno 1759, 
In 1607 Henry IV. revived the order of St Lazare, and united it to 


that of Netra Dame de Mount Carmel; but it has fince fallen into dif. 


is a croſs of eight points, with four fleurs-de- lis in the angles, and the 
Virgin Mary with her child Jeſus in the centre. | | | 
Hiftzry. The kingdom of France was originally peopled by thc 


repute. There is a grand maſter and 100 ordinary members: the badge 


: Celtes, whoſe colonies overſpread all the weſtern parts of Europe. We 


are almoſt totally unacquainted, however, with any particulars of their 
biſtory till the times of the Romans. We then find them very numer. 


ous and ſtrong, and moſt formidable enemies even to that warlike 


zeople themſelves. | At that time the Gault, as the Romans called 


them, not only inhabited the country now properly called France, 


but had ſpread themſelves into part of Italy, the former being named 
by the Romans Tranſalpine, the latter Ciſalpiue Gaul. By degrees all 
the Gauliſh nations on the Italian fide were reduced under the po ver 
* of the Romans; but Tranſalpine Gaul was not fuh- 
_— "Soy vy qued till the time of Julius Ceſar, who, in effecting 
OO Ins the conqueſt, is ſaid to have deſtroyed a million of 
his enemies. By this conqueſt the Gauls were ſo thoroughly reduced, 


that they never ſeem to have made any attempt to recover their liber- 


ties. Their country became a province of the Roman empire, and con- 


tinued in quiet ſubjection till the power of the Romans began to de- 
celine. It was in the time of the emperor Valerian that this province firſt 


began to be diſturbed by incurſions of the northern barbarians, parti- 


c cularly the Franks, a people inhabiting the banks of the Rhine. At 


Fs ' firſt they were but few in number, and were eaſily re- 
roi by the pulſed, firſt by Aurelian, and afterwards by the tyrant 

„ Gallienus. In a ſhort time, however, their numbers 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that Gallienus, no longer able to reſiſt 


them, was obliged to bribe one of their chiefs to defend the frontier 


againit his own countrymen, as well as others. This expedient did not 
long anſwer the purpoſe. The Franks, taking advantage of the deſcat 


and captivity of Valerian in 269, invaded the province anew, coni- 
mittipg every where the moſt dreadful ravages; nor could they be re- 


preſſed until the time of Probus, by whom they were totally expelied 


the province, and driven into their own country, ſeveral forts being 


built on the frontiers, in order to keep them in awe. On making ſome 
freſh incurſions, they were invaded by the emperor Maximian, who 


committed ſuch raveges in their country, that two of their kings were 
obliged to ſubmit to him, while a number of the common people, who 
chole to remain in the Roman territories, had lands aſſigned them in 


the neighbourhood of Treves and Cambray, _ | 

All this was not ſufficient to induce theſe reſtleſs people to continue in 
quiet. They renewed their incurſions from time to time; and thoug' 
they received many dreadful defeats from Conſtantius, Conſtantive, 
Julian, and Theodoſius, they ſtill returned, and ravaged the country 
with more fury than ever. After the time of Theodoſius indeed, the) 


miet with more obſtruction from other barbarous nations, who wiſhed tv 


ſhare the ſpoils of the country along with them, than from the Ro- 


mans ; but at laſt they were ſucceſsfully oppoſed by che great Atius, wa 


promiſed 
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promiſed to put an effectual ſtop to their depredations and incur- 
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: Cotemporary with Ætius was Pharamond king of the Franks, who 
is juſtly looked upon as the founder of the French monarchy. Ac- 
cording to the beſt chronologiſts, he reigned from the year 417 or 418, 
to 428, and was killed in battle with the Romans, Some are of opi- 
nion that the Saligue law, exeluding females from the ſovereignty, was 
inſtituted by this monarch, with the aſſiſtance of four of his counſel- 
lors; though Valefius thinks that the Franks had no written laws 
till the time of Clovis. This law is ſaid to have been derived from 
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river Sale. 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Pharamond i but the power of een 
the empire being now greatly weakened, the French Then become ma», 


The war with the Romans was continued during the reign of Clovis, the : 


| is hy Te ſtersof the country- ö 
monarch extended his conqueſts/by the reduction of at che country 


N 
oy 


Cambray, where he took up his reſidence. After this' he took and de- 


448 he was fucceeded by Merovæus, a prince: generally ſuppoſed to 


have been of a different family. During his reign, which continued 


ten years, the limits of the empire were not extended by conqueſt, but 
he was very much reſpected by his people, and from him the ſucceed- 


ing race of French monarchs were ſtiled Merovingian. His fon Chil- 


deric, no longer oppoſed by the power of the Roman empire, extend- 
ed his conqueſts as far as the river Loire; and under Clodopæus, Clovir, 


or Louis, the ſon of Childeric, the whole province _ 8 
of Gaul was reduced, and the French monarchy French monarchy 


fully eſtabliſhed: This monarch was the firſt of he. edbzclevis 
French kings who profeſſed Chriſtianity; but his character ſeems not 
to have been in the ſmalleſt degree ſuperior on that account to his pre- 
deceſſors: on the contrary, in his tranſactions with the petty kings, or 


chieftains of the Franks, he ſhewed himſelf guilty of the vileſt trea- 
chery, by which he at laſt accompliſhed their defiruRion. - He extend- 


ed his dominions conſiderably by foreign conqueſts, and fixed the capital 


of his empire at Paris, where it has continued ever ſince. At this time 
bowever, it muſt be remembered, that the Burgundians, as well as the 


Franks had eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty in Gaul, whicti none of the French 


monarchs had yet been able to reduce.  _ 


_ 


The death of Clovis was followed by a diviſion of the kingdom among 
his four children, a ſcheme which ſcarce ever failed of embroiling them 
with one another. As long, however, as Clotildis the queen dowager 


lived, matters were kept quiet ; the Danes who had invaded the empire 
were defeated, and Thueringia reduced by the defeat, and afterwards 


treacherous murder of Hermanfroi the king. 155 . 
Ia the year 334 the conqueſt of Burgundy was completed, though 
not without the loſs of Clodomir, one of the French monarchs, who 


was killed in battle. In 560 the whole kingdom was again united un- 


der Clotaire, one of the ſons of Clovis, who, in order to attain poſſeſſion 


of the ſovereignty, murdered the two ſons of Clodomir, all tue reſt of 


his competxors being dead. After his own death, which happened in 
562, the kingdom was again divided among his four children. This 
produced the moſt dreadful ſcenes of wär, aſſaſſination, and treachery, 
until at laſt the kingdom was reduced to the loweſt degree of weaknels, 
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and the princes of the Merovingian raeg were in effect deprived by Pepin 
d' Heriſtal the prime miniſter, who enjoyed the office of mayor of the 
palace. His adminiſtration however, was conducted with ſo much 
-wiſdom and prudence, that the affairs; of the nation flouriſhed. conſider 
bly during the time he lived. He was ſucceeded in 711 by his fon 
Pheodobalde, an infant of ſix years of age; but in 717 Theodobalde 
was expelled by Charles Martel, a ſon by a former wife, who compelled 
the nominal king of France at that time to own him as mayor of the 
Ra au palace. In his time the Arabs or Saracens, having 
5 Wat Kae extended their conqueſts almoſt to the remoteſt boun- 
Aaaaaries, of the known, world, and among the reit, 
made themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Spain, projected the con- 
quell of France alſo. With this view they patſed the Pyrenees, to the 
number of 400, ooo, under the command of one Abdelrahman. Pro- 
ceeding towards the city of Arles on the Rhone, they defeated a large 
body of French troops who oppoſed them. After this they defeated 
another army under count Eudo, purſued him through ſeveral provin- 
ces, and deſtroyed; everything in their paſſage with fire and ſword. 
_ Advancing {lil farther, they made themſelves maſters of the city of 
Tours, moſt of which they reduced to, aſhes; but here their fury was 
at laſt repreſſed. | Charles Martel having collected moſt of the force of 
the kingdom, came up with them near the laſt mentioned city, engaged 
them for ſeven days, and at laſt defeated them ſo completely, that Ab- 
delrahman had the utmoſt difficulty of regaining the frontiers of Spain, 
-with the ſhattered remains of his army. All their baggage, and wealth 
which they had amafled, remained in the hands of the victors. Not 
long after this; Charles overtbrew the Triſons, and killed their duke 
with his own hand. His exploits procured him the bigheſt honour both 
at home and abroad; and though, he never openly aflumed the ſove- 
. reign. power, he divided the kingdom between his two ſons, Carloman 
and Pepin, as if he had been actually king. Carloman ſoon became 
' weary of bis power, and retired into a-convent, leaving Pepin abſolute 
maſter of the kingdom, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the whole 
power, determined to aſſume the title of king alſo. 


The new king, ſtiled from the lowneſs of his ſta- 


Family of Clovis | . 
rr ture, e Bref, or the Short, proved, without excep- 
1 hs, 2 tion, the __— monarch that had fat on the French 
"throne. He protected Pope Stephen III. againſt A ſtolphus king of the 
Lombards, whom he overthrew, and obliged to give up the exarchate 
of Ravenna,. making a preſent of the ſame to the = He entirely re- 
duced the duchy of Aquitaine; and having made many ſalutary regu- 
luations for the good of the nation, died in 768, having lived 54 years, 
ànd reigned 17. 7 OI PTS RE HO OIIG | 
With Pepin the race of French monarchs tiled Car/ovingians began. 
He was ſucceeded by.his ſons Charles and Carloman ; but the latter 
rei dying ſoon after his father, the whole power de- 
5 H part e berdes volved on Charles, who extended the dominions of 
Prance farther taan they ever were before or ſince. 
The firſt enterprize of this. prince, from his heroic exploits, ſurnamed 
| the Great, was againſt the Saxons, whom he overthrew in a number of 
engagęments, and obliged to ſubmir to his authority. His next expedi - 
tion was into Italy, where his aſſiſtanee was ſolicited by Pope Adrian 1 
.againk Didier bing of the Lombards. Inu this he was obliged to pro. 
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reſtore the p he had taken from the Pope ; hut this being rejected 
by che Lombard monarch, the French nobility at laſt gave their conſent 
to a war. In this the arms of France were attended with the moſt re- 
markable ſucceſs, and Charles became matter of the whole Lombard 
dominions in a fingle campaign, carrying Didier himſelf priſoner into 


France. But he had ſcarce” finiſhed the conqueſt of the Lombards, 


before he was recalled by a revolt of the Saxons ; and ſearce were they 


reduced, when he was-obliged:to/ return to Lombardy, to quell ſome in- 
ſurrections which had taken place during his abſence. Theſe were no ſooner 


reduced, than Charles found himſelf under a neceſſity of once more 


ſetting out for Germany, where a new revolt had happened among the 
Saxons. Being attended with his uſual ſucceſs in this quarter, Charles 
next undertook an expedition into Spain, where he made conſiderable 


conqueſts, but loſt a great number of his men, by attacks of the Gaſcons, 
on his return. His attention was next called to Italy and Saxony, where 
freſh diſturbances had taken place. The Saxons: were now treated with 
the utmoſt eruelty. No fewer than 4500 priſoners were executed at 
once, becauſe they had it not in their power to deliver up ſome of their 


chiefs, who had fled to Denmark. This barbarous execution was ſo far 


from having the intended effect, that the whole: nation inſtantly flew to 


arms; and it was not till the year 78 5 that they were thoroughly redu- 


ced, after the moſt dreadful devaſtation of their country, and almoſt 
extermination of the people. 
All this long courſe of warfare was not yet ſufficient to put an end to 


the diſturbances in different parts of this monarch's dominions. No 


ſooner was the final conqueſt of the Saxons accompliſhed, than he was 


called into Italy to quell ſome new inſurrections which had taken place 
in that country; and no ſooner was this accompliſhed, than he found 
himſelf obliged to take the field againſt the Sclavonians, who haraſſed 


ſome of his German ſubjets. Having ſubdued them, he next propoſed 


to turn his arms againſt the Hunns, who miſerably haraſſed the duchy 


of Bavaria. But before he could put this ſeheme in execution, the 
Saxons having in ſome meaſure recovered themſelves, again raiſed an 
army, and refolved to aſſert their independency. No ſooner, however, 


had Charles marched againſt them, than the courage of the Saxons. 
failed, and they began to: ſue for peace in the moſt humble manner, 
their army beginning to diſband on his firſt appearance. This they did 


not obtain but on condition of their embracing the Chriſtian religion, 
and delivering up a third part of their army to be ſent wherever the 


king pleaſed. This laſt condition was complied with the utmoſt reluc- 


tance ; but as Charles inſiſted upon it, they were reg 9 to obey ; and 
the troops at this time delivered up were diſpoſed o 


Holland and Flanders, where they proved of ſignal uſe in repelling the 
invaſions of the Normans, who had now begun to be ſormid able. 
In the mean time, Pepin, the ſon of Charles, whom he had appointed 
to conduct the war againſt the Hunns, proved equally ſucceſsful with © 
his father, having reduced, and almoſt exterminated the nation. Charles 
chen, having ſettled his (extenſive dominions in tranquilit y, took a jour- 
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bed with the gyeateſt eireumſpection, as moſt of bis nobility were en- 

tirely averſe to any war in Italy. Charles therefore began with em- 

baſhes, even eee a conſiderable ſum bf money if he would 
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1 ehe 3 wy ney to Rome, where, in the year 800 he was ſolemy. 
003 PT We. ly crowned emperor of the Weſt by Pope Leo III. 
Peron en tie wem cho in the ceremony made uſe of a crown of iron, 
a very proper emblem of the method in which Charles had obtained the 
iovereignty. He continued to reign with uninterrupted proſperity for 13 
years longer, when he died of a pleuriſy, leaving che empire to his only 
ſurviving ſon Louis, whom in his lifetime he had made king of Aqui. 
taine, and aflociated with him in the empire. 
On the death of Charles the Great, the affairs of France inſtantly 
G began to fall into confuſion. His ſon Louis, a mild 
vie dean and good natured prince, was diſturbed by the trea- 
ſſſons and rebellions of his children, whoſe undutiful 
behaviour ſo affected him at laſt, that he died of grief. He was ſucceed - 
ed. by his three ſons, Lothaire, whom he had already aſſociated with 
himſelf in the empire, Louis king of Bavaria, and Charles king of 
France. Lothaire, the eldeſt, quickly attempted to ſeize the dominions 
of the other two; but, after a long and ruinous war, was obliged to 
conſent to a new partition. By this, Charles had Aquitaine, and all the 
country between the Loire and the Meuſe; Germany was aſſigned to 
Louis; while Lothaire himſelf was allowed the poſſeſſion of Italy, and 
the whole tract of country lying within the rivers Rhine, Rhone, Saone, 
Meuſe, and Scheld. His territory on this ſide the mountains was na- 
med from him Lotharingia, and by corruption Lorrain, though that 
name is now only applied to a ſmall duchy—9uQ. 
Ihe civil wars preceding this diviſion had ſo weakened the empire, 
that it now became a prey to the barbarous nations who ſurrounded it. 
The Burgundians had already regained cheir liberty 3 the inhabitants of 
Hrittany revolted, and could not be ſubdued; the Spaniſn dominions 
Were totally loſt, and by a freſh diviſion of Lothaire's part of the em- 
Pire among his three children. freſh contentions enſued, and every thin, 
Jeemecd ready to go to wreck. Charles, ſurnamed the Bald, having 
iraudulently got himſelf crowned emperor of Germany, inſtead of his 
brother Louis, attempted to make himſelf maſter of the dominicns of 
the others; but in this he failed, and by his attempt the French empire 
was reduced to a ſtill lower eb. Io 5 
Our limits will not admit of any particular detail of the wars and 
conteſts which now took place. It will be ſufficient to ſay, that matters 
CNS. ab being again involved in the utmoſt confuſion, the ta- 
of kings Gopplatt- mily of Charles the Great were, in 987, entirely 
ed by Hugh Capet. Tupplanted by Hugh Capet, who bore the title of duke 
n of France. The new monarch retrieved the affairs of the 
nation in ſome meaſure, and his ſon and ſucceſſor recovered Burgundy ; 
but the kingdom was flill diminiſhed by the loſs of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. which Rollo the Norman had formerly made himſelf maſter 
of. This country had formerly the name of:.Newf/tria 
Henry I. who ſucceeded Robert in the kingdom of France, was 
aſſiſted againſt his enemies by the duke of Normandy, in return for 
which he aſſiſted William the duke's natural ſon in the poſſeſſion of 
Normandy. Afterwards, however, becoming jealous of the Norman 
power, he not only ſecretly encouraged the enemies of the duke, but 
-mvaded-_ his; territories himſelf. In this he proved unſuęceisſul, and 
was obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the Norman thought proper; 
but the camity betwixt the two ſovereigns never ceaſed ; and from this 
5 a 1 1 time 
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timewe may date the animoſity which for ſo many ages ſubſiſted be- 


twixt the kingdoms of France and England; and which, for the inte- 


reſts of humanity, we hope is now extinguiſhed. 


For ſome time the hiſtory of France affords no event of much conſe- 


quence; but in the reign of Philip the Great, who was cotemporary 
with Henry II. Richard I. and John, kings of England. This prince 


has been honoured by his countrymen with the moſt extravagant titles, 


as the. Gift of: God, the Magnanimous, the Great; the Conqueror, and Au- 


guſtur but, on an examination of his tranſactions, it muſt appear that 


theſe are by no means properly applied. In the time of Henry, he 
treacherouſly aſſiſted his ſons in their conteſts with their father. In 


the time of Richard I. he went to the Holy Land along with that mo- 
narch; but, as an officer was evidently inferior to him, and on his return 


engaged with his brother John in a treacherous attempt to detain 


Richard priſoner in Germany. Afterwards indeed he recovered the 


provinces poſſeſſed by the Engliſh in France; but an exploit of this kind, 
where he had ſuch a mean and daſtardly antagoniſt as John, cannot 


jultly entitle him to the appellation of he Conqueror. In his political 


character he was evidently duped by the Pope, who made uſe of him as 


an engine to intimidate John into ſubmiſſion, by promiting him a king- 


dom, which he never meant that he ſhould poſſeſs. His grandſon Louis 
IX. obtained from Henry III. of England, and his ſon prince Edward, 
a full renunciation of all their pretenſions to Normandy, but in re 
turn conſented to yield up the Limouſin, Querci, Pengord, and ſome 
other places. This monarch was ſo much renowned for his piety, that 


he obtained the name of Saint. He was indeed poſſeſſed of many 
amiable qualities, but very ſuperſtitious, in conſequence of which he en- 
gaged deeply in the Croiſades, in one of which expeditions he had the 


misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Infidels, by whom he was treated 
with great cruelty. At laſt he obtained his liberty, on condition of 


paying a million of pieces of gold, and ſurrendering the city of Dami- 


etta, This did not cure him of his rage for cruſading; but happily 


tor himſelt and his people, he was ſoon 3 to return, on account of 


ſome oiſorders which had taken place in his abſence. So great was 


his reputation for juſtice and integrity, that the barons of England, as 


well as king Henry III. conſented to make him umpire of the differen- 


ces which 1ubtiſted between them. But though be decided this metter 
according to his conſcience, and no doubt very juſtly, his deciſion pro- 


duced no good effect. 


St Louis, whom nothing could cure of his inclination for cruſading, 
died in 1270, of the plague, in a new expedition againſt the Infidels. 
From his time to the year 1328, the French hiitory affords few affairs 


of much conſequence ; but now the ſeeds of a diſſention with England 
were ſown, which reduced the nation to the brink ot 


. : 8 8 o A | 2 th J 
rum. The quarrel originated from a diſpute about Cane 0.9% ind | 


the regency of France, after the deceaſe of Charles 


the Fair without male iſſue, but leaving his queen pregnant. Philip, 
count of Valois, put in his claim for this high office, but was oppoſed 
by Edward III. of England. The plea of the latter was, that he was a 


nearer relation than Philip. He owned indeed, that his title came by a 


female; but he contended, that though females were'incapable of hold- 
ing the crown of France themſelves, that incapacity did not extend to 


their male deſcendents. The parliament of France, however, der” of a 
eee 5 18 itterent 
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Serent opinion, and cbevefere Philip wiit Silk emed regent; und f 
terwands king of France, on the queen being delivered of a princeg, 


It may eaſily be imagined that an ambitious and warlike monarch 
like Edward III. would: not eaſily acquieſce in any deciſion, however 


agreeable to the dictates of juſtice and equity, while he imagined. the 
* * Contrary to ihe his intereſt, and had power to en- 
rl sfirſt expe · force it. In 1337, therefore, a war commenced he. 
W twern the two nations, and Edward invaded France 
with an army of 50,000 men. Philip, however, had taken every pro. 
per. method to withſtand ſuch a formidable adverſary. Edward there. 
tore, finding himſelf oppoſed by an army of 100,000 men, and unwilling 
to engage againſt ſo gy an odds, was at laſt obliged to - retire into 
Flanders and diſperſe his army. 2" 
Gy: 575 By this firſt expedition, Edward not only gained 
His ſecond exP** no reputation, but involved himſelf in the greateſt 
. pecuniary difficulties. On his return to England, 
however, he not only obtained a ſupply amply ſufficient to relieve him 
and undertake another expedition, but ſo certain were the Engliſh of 
the entire conqueſt of France, that the parliament, before the king's de. 


parture, protetted, that they owed him no allegiance as king of France, 


but that the two kingdoms ſhould continue for ever diſtinct and inde- 


_ pendent. Philip, on his part, was by no means deficient in his prepara- 


tions. He had collected a fleet of 300 Tail to oppoſe Edward, who had 
ſet ont from England with 240; but ſuch was the ſuperiority of the 
Enpliſh in naval affairs, that the French fleet was entirely defeated, with 
the loſs of 230 ſhips, and no fewer than 30,000 men. After this 


great victory, the Engliſh monarch laid ſiege to Tournay, but Philip 


managed matters ſo well, that his antagoniſt found himſelf in a manner 


blocked up in his camp; and while matters were in this ſituation, a 


truce for a year was brought about by the interpoſition of the coun- 
teſs dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to Philip, and moether-in-Jaw to Ed- 


This trace, ſhort as it was, Edward obſerved very indifferent!) 
In 134t his aſſiſtanee was ſolicited by the count 
| de Mountfort, in order to ſupport the claims of the 
latter on the province of Brittany. At this time, indeed, his ſituation 


His third expedition. 


with regard to the truce would not allow him to invade France directly 
| however, he aſſiſted Mounntfort till the expiration of the year, aſter 
which. he invaded with an army of 12,000 men. On his arrival in 


that kingdom, the vigour of his operations ſoog brought on another 


truce; but this, like the former, was ſoon broken, Edward had now 


returned to England, leaving the earl of Derby to defend the province 
of Guienne, with orders to take every poflible advantage that might of. 


fer. At firſt this. nobleman met with great ſacceſs ; but, at laſt, for. 


tune began to declare in favour of the French. [Fortreſs after fortre!s 
was ſurrendered, until the Engliſh ſeemed to be on the point of being 
expelled from the continent; but, while matters were in this deſperate 


ſituation, the King reſolved to take a third voyage, in order to afliit his 


ſubjects and allies in perſon. This expedition took place in 1340. 


Edward fet fail with a fleet of near 400 ſhips, carrying with him all 


the chief nobility of the kingdom; and his eldeſt ſon prince of Wales, ſur 


named the Black Prince, on accguat of his wearing black armour, 4 
TFouth of about 15 years f age, and already remarkable both for under. 


ſtſtanding 


P R AN C E. 5 


nanding and valour. His army couſiſted of 4000 men at arms, 10. 

A 1 too Welſh infantry, and 6000 Iriſh ; all which were landed 

N afely at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, where he determined to com- 

1 menee his military operations. Philip, however, was by no means de - 

1 ficient in his military preparations. Having collected an army of £26,000 

| men, he advanced againit Edward, who had no more than 30,0co with 

x bim. The two armies met near the village of Crecy, " | 

„ h, where, through the eagerneſs and impetuoſit Battle of Creſſy. 
8 of che French, and their confidence in their exeeſſive ſuperiority in 
* numbers, the Engliſh gained a complete victory. The French had 
8 zo, ooo men killed on the field of battle; among whom were John, king 
4 of Bohemia; James, king of Majorca; Ralph, duke of Lorrain; nine 4 
counts, 24 bannerets, I 200 knights, 3500 gentlemen, and 4goco men at (1 
a arms ; the conquerors loſing. only ofie eſquire, three knights, and a fer Eq 
n of inferior rank. The unfortunate monarch of Bohemia was blind, ant 1 
0 notwithſtanding this capital defect, was willing to ſhare in the engage- oo 
Hi ment. Inquiring into the fortune of the day, he was told, that every — 
of thing was loſt, and that the prince of Wales bore down all before him. 1 | 
* On this he commanded his knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of Kit 
» the bartle > the young warrior. Four of them did fo, and all 1 
* were inſtantly killed. His creſt was three oftrich feathers, with this - 


* motto, Ich dien, I G ſerve which was added to the arms of the prince 
20 of 1 So x an 1 T5 — F's 55 his 1 N 
er the victory ſſy, Edward laid to Ca- * 4 
lais, which made an obſtinate defence, 41 hel enn. 
* for a whole year againſt his vtmoſl efforts. The obſtinate defence of 
lip the city ſo provoked him, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could 
0 be prevailed upon to accept their ſubmiſſion; nor could he be perſuaded 
4 at laſt to ſpare the lives of the citizens, except on condition that. ſix of 
=y the principal people fhould be delivered up to him, to be diſpoſed of as 
FY he thought proper; and he had already given orders that theſe ſhould 
be led into his camp bare headed, with ropes about their necks, as cri- 


ly, minals for execution. The queſtion now was, who ſhould be the vic- 

3 tims to be offered up for the ſafety of the reſt. In this dreadful dilem- 46 
the ma, one of the citizens, named Zuſtace de St Pierre, walked forward, and oF 
* offered to undergo any torture which might be the means of affording 1 
y; fafety to his fellow-citizens. Five more ſoon followed his example; | 
"oh and Euſtace with his compamons, marching in the manner above de- 

* ſeribed, laid the keys of the city at Edward's feet. No ſubmiſſions, 

Ms however, could mollify the incenſed monarch, and they would in all 

ow probability have been put to death, had not the queen, touched with 

7 the generoſity of their behaviour, interceded in their behalf, and with 

of. ſome difficulty obtained their pardon. G | 
To After the reduction of Calais, a truce was con- 1 8 . ve 
155 cluded between the contending parties; but this feu imm. 
ins Ml being diſſolved by the death of king Philip in 135, e 41 
110 hoſtilities were quickly commenced againſt his ſon and ſucceſſor John. hy 
his The Black Prince once more fer fail for France with 100 ſhips, and | 
40. having landed in Gaſcony, carried his devaſtations into the heart of ; 
all the country, while Edward himſelf made an irruption on the fide of ; 1 
ſur⸗ Calais, at the head of a numerous army. The Black Prince, wg 1 10 
, 4 penetrated too far into the country, found himſelf involved in the moſt 1 
ler- nent. danger. His army was reduced to 12, co men, and his re- 
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treat was rendered unpracticable, as well as, his deſign of penetratin 
into Guienne to join the duke of Lancaſter, who now commanded in 
that country. In this dilemma he was informed that king John ad. 


vanced towards him with an army of 60, oo men. The prince reſo]. 
e e ved to ſtand the unequal conteſt, and partly through 


n His own valour, and that of his troops, partly through 
the raſhneſs and confidence of his enemies, obtained at Poitiers a vic. 


tory ſtill more deciſive than that at Creſſy had been. John himſelf was 


taken priſoner, and carried into England. A million and a half was 


demanded for his ranſom; but John finding his ſubjects unable to raiſe 
ſuch a ſum, after having gone over to France for the purpoſe, volunta- 


rily returned to England, Where he remained till his death in the 
John was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, ſurnamed the Wiſe, under 
whom the diſaſters of the former reign were repaired. : He began 
with ſuppreſſing a dangerous gang of. banditti who infeſted the coun- 
try. His armies, however, were ſtill: unable to reſiſt the Engliſh un. 
der the command of the Black Prince; but, by cantiouſly acting on the 
defenſive, Charles effectually checked their further progreſs. After the 
death of the Black Prince, and king Edward, the affairs of the Eng- 


lich were irreparably ruined, and at the cloſe of the campaign of 1377, 


nothing remained in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh'but Bayonne, Bourdeaur, 
and Calais, with the ſurrounding diſtricts. © © fx 
Under the reign of Charles VI. matters wore a more threatening aſ- 
pect than ever. He was only 12 years of age at his acceſſion to the 


7 


throne, and during his minority the common people were grievouſly op- 


preſſed by the nobility. In 1385, the ſixth year of his reign, a prodigi- 


ous armament was fitted out for the invaſion of England; but through 
the obſtinacy of the duke of Berry, who diſapproved the ſcheme, it 
Charles VI. ſeized 
with fits of inſanity. 


came to nothing. In 1391 the king was ſeized with 
an inſanity from which he never recovered, and which 
85 proved the cauſe of the greateſt misfortunes to the 
kingdom. The manner in which this ſeized him was very remarkable. 


Having engaged in an expedition againſt the duke of Bretagne, he was 


ſeized by the way with a flow fever, but not only refuſed to take proper 
remedies for his diſtemper, but even to allow himſelf any ret. On the 


th of Auguſt 1391, having marched all day in the heat of the ſun, a 


miſerable, ragged, wild looking fellow, darted out from a wood, and 
laying hold of the bridle of his horſe, cried out, Stop! where are you 


going king? You are betrayed ;” and immediately after ran into the 


wood. This accident diſturbed the king's brain, that he became frantic 
and furious, continuing fo at intervals ever after. 'This proved of the 


worſt imaginable conſequence to the affairs of the kingdom. Factions, 


tumults, and diſtractions prevailed, while Henry V. 
of England, taking advantage of the diſtreſſed itate 
of the people, reſolved to invade the country, with a view to permanent 
conquelt. Having therefore made ſome exorbitant demands, which he 


In vaſionof Henry V. 


knew could not be complied with, he ſet ſail for France with an army of 


24,000 foot, moſtly archers, and 6600 men at arms. | His firſt exploit 


was the ſiege of Harfleur, which having taken by ſtorm, he put all 


the garriſon to the ſword. The French were for fome time ſo intimi- 

dated that they could take no effectual meaſures for oppoſing the in- 

18 ; byt at laſt they collected 40,000 foot, and 14,000 men a areh 
0 $ - 5 | | TIT W. 
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ally increaſed to near ten times that number In this ſituation 
treat was finally intercepted, and under ſuch a dreaaful diſparity of 
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with which they propoſed to attempt the Engliſh forces, now weakened 
by a contagious dyſentery, - on: their return. Henry began, when too 
late, to repent of his raſhneſs in penetrating ſo far into the country as he 
had done, and therefore determined to retreat to Calais. But this was 
now found impoſſible. His forces, weakened by diſeaſe, and baraſſed by 
the enemy, were reduced to go0o men, while their adverſaries 8 

is re- 


numbers he was obliged to ſtand an engagement. The two armies met 
at Azincourt; or Agincourt, but notwithſtandin | 
the valt ſuperiority of the French army, their confi- 
dence in their own ſtrength, and impetuous courage, again produced a 


Battle of Azinceurt. 


diſaſter little leſs fatal than thoſe of Creſſy or Poictiers. Notwithſtand- 
ing this victory, however, Henry found it impoſſible to maintain his 


ground in the country; but in two years returned with an army of 


25,000 men, and prepared to ſtiike a deciſive blow for the crown of 


France, to which he had long pretended. The kingdom being in the 


mean time diſtracted in the moſt miſerable manner, Henry met with 
little or no oppoſition for ſome time. Several towns and provinces ſub- 
mitted on his approach; and even the city of Paris was thrown into 
ſuch conſternation, that the court removed to Troye. While matters 
were in this ſituation, the duke of Burgundy, who bad taken upon him 


the protection of the king of France. but in reality betrayed his inte- 
reſts to the Engliſh, concluded a treaty with Henry, the principal terms 


of which were dictated by the latter. Theſe were, that Henry ſhould 
eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine; that king Charles ſhould enjoy the 
ſovereignty during life; but that Henry ſhould be declared heir to the 


crown, and ſhould be intruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of go- 


vernment ; that France and England ſhould for ever be united under 
one cing, but ſhoald ſtill retain their reſpective laws and privileges; that 
ould unite his arms with thoſe of king Charles and the duke of 


Henry 

Burgundy, to depreſs and ſabdue the Dauphin and his partiſans. 
In purſuance of this treaty, the royal nuptials were 

ſoon after ſolemnized, and Henry took a folemn poſ- 

ſeſſion of the capital of France, while the Dauphin, | 

the rightful heir, was obliged to wander about as a ſtranger in bis own 


Henry becomes 
king of France. 


territories, . Being a prince of great prudence and penetration, however, 
he took advantage of Henry's return to England to raiſe an army, with 
which he gained a complete victory over the Engliſh generals. But 
though this advantage ſerved to raiſe the ſpirits of the French, it was 
by no means ſufficient to enable them to cope with Henry himſelf, who 
quickly returned at the head of an army of 28,000 men. The Dauphin, 
notwithſtanding all his diſcouragements, found means to ſpin out the 


war till the death of Henry, when he ſucceeded to the no- 13. death. 
minal kingdom of France, at that time almoſt entirely over- _ 


run by the Engliſh. His bad fortune did not yet forſake him ; inſulted 


by his own' ſervants, and every where defeated by the enemy, his affairs 
— eee to the moſt deſperate ſituation, when theſe were une x pect- 
edly relieved . ry girl, E 
_ _ ed by the enthuſiaſm of a country girl, a viroftheFrench 
amed Joan D' Arc, more commonly known by the retrieved by the 
litle of the Maid of Orleans. This remarkable per ſon Maid of Orleans. 
5 at that time about 27 years of age, and had a 8 

0 time been in the ſtation af a ſervant at a ſmall inn, being remarkable 
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only ſor her religious and modeſt deportment. By continual meditation 
on the miſer ies of her country, ſhe began at laſt to fancy herſelf deſtined 
to put an end to them, and therefore made Bandricourt, governor of Vay. 
couleurs, acquainted with her ſuppoſed miſſion. The governor for ſome 
time neglected her, but at length, furprifed at her importunities, ſent 
ner to court. Here ſhe was encouraged to the higheſt degree, equipped 
in man's apparel, armed cap- a- pee, and undertook to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, which was then on the point of being taken. In this ſhe ſuc. 
ceeded bevond expectation, and for ſome time was diſtinguiſhed by her 
military exploits. The French, elevated by the notion that they were 
conducted by a perſon inſpired from God, carried every thing before 
them, while the affairs of the Engliſh went every where to wreck. At 
laſt they had the good fortune to take priſoner this heroine, who had ſo 
long been terrible, and wreaked their vengeance on her by ſentencing 
her to the flames. The ſentence was executed with the utmoſt barha- 
| _ rity, but the Engliſh affairs were not mended. On 
the contrary, they, were in a ſhort time totally ruined 
V3 by the defection of the duke of Burgundy ; and, con- 
tinuing daily to loſe ground, they were at laſt totally expelled ; ſo that 
of all the vaſt acquiſitions they had obtained in France, only the city of 
Calais remained; and of this they kept poſſeſſion for near 200 years. 
Abe affairs of the French being thus re-eſtabliſhed, they quickly be- 
gan to forget their former misfortunes, and to aſpire atter foreign con- 
| queſts. Louis XI. added to the kingdom Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, Maine, Bar, and Provence; the beſt 
85 | part of Artois, and ſome large towns in Picardy ; 
together with the counties of Rouſillon, Cordagne, and Boulogne. He 
was the firit French monarch who ſeems to have taken the title of Ma. 
Jeſty, and on whom the title of Mof? Chriſtian King was beſtowed. In 
1483 he died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles VIII. cotemporary 
with Henry VII. of England, under whom Britanny was reduced to a 
province of France. Henry, whoſe prevailing paſſion was avarice, ſui- 
fered the province to be ſubdued contrary to his own intereſt, but aſter- 
wards undertook, when 100 late, the conqueſt of the country he ought 
to have preſerved. He now gave out, that nothing leſs than an entire con- 
queſt of the country would fatisfy him; but, notwithſtanding this gaſ- 
conade, le was content to return, after Charles had agreed to pay | 

745 Oco crowns at that time, and a penſion of 25,000 ever after. 
Charles having made peace with the king of England, ſet out on an 
expedition to Italy, with a view to conquer the kingdoin of Naples, to 
which he pretended to have a right. In this he was attended with the 
moſt ſurprifing ſucceſs, overrunning and ſubduing the whole kingdom 
in leſs than a fortnight. But what was thus gained at once by his va- 
lour and good fortune, was loſt by careleſsneſs and inactivity, ſo that he 
was ſcarce departed out of Italy when all his conqueſts were loſt. A 
new expedition was undertaken by his ſucceflor Lous XII.; but though 
his armies were attended with ſome ſucceſs at firſt, he was, in the year 
1594, obliged to evacuate the kingdom of Naples entirely. A revolt 
of the Genceſe called him back to Italy in 1507. In this expedition he 
was attended with ſucceſs ; and obliged the Genoeſe to ſurrender at difcre- 
tion. Next year he entered into the league of Cambray with the other 
| Princes, who wiſhed to reduce the overgrown power of the Venetians. 
Pope Julius, however, who had been the projector ct this league, — 


Engliſh totally ex- 
pelled. _ | 


Conqueſts of Louis 
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ſoon repented of it, and attempted to prevent hoſtilities from taking 
place; but this proving impoſſible, he gave the forces of the repub- 
lic ſuch an entire defeat that they were glad to ſubmit to what- 


ever conditions he required of them. This was followed by a war 


with the Pope himſelf ; but in this Louis was attended with indifferent 
ſacceſs, while his dominions were invaded on one hand by Henry VIII. 


of England, and on the other by the Swiſs. In this untoward fituation 
of affairs, the queen of France happened to die, and Louis made uſe 


of this domeſtic misfortune to take off one of his moſt dangerous ene- 
mies. A treaty of marriage was agreed on betwixt Louis and the prin- 
cels Mary, ſiſter to Henry; but ſoon after the concluſion of the nup- 
tials, the king died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis I. _ 

The new monarch, ambitious of equalling the exploits of his father 
and grand-father in Italy, undertook an expedition into that country, 
but with the worſt ſucceſs imaginable ; being utter- x 


ly defeated and taken priſoner by the emperor Charles Francis I defeated - 


« . _ 3 and taken priſoner 
V. before the city of Pavia. The Emperor now im- by the Emperor. 


agined himſelf ſure of the conqueſt of France, but 


or fix months. The captive monarch, in the mean time, was carried to 
Madrid, where a treaty was extorted from him on fuch diſadvantages; 
terms, that he proteſted before certain witneſſes and notaries, tht the 

8 


treaty he was about to ſign was null and void. He did not ob tai, 


liberty, however, without leaving two of his ſons as hoſtages for Bis Bade- 


lity ; but, notwithſtanding this valuable pledge of his adherence to ls 


word, Francis no ſooner found hi Aelf releaſed from his confinement, hau 


he took care to get himſelf abfolved from his oath by the Pope; after 
which he utterly refuſed to tulfil an article of his engagements. This 
produced new wars, and the moſt ſurious verbal contentions, intomuch, 
that the two ſovereigns challenged one another to ſingle cormbat. Tais 
duel, however, did not take place; all differences were at lait adjuſted at 
Cambray, where a new treaty, on terms ſomewhat leſs diſadvantagecus 10 


France was concluded in 1528. Some time after the Emperor renewed 


hoſtilities, and invaded France, but with very little ſucceſs; nor did his 
rival long ſurvive the re-eſtabliſhment of peace. His 


ſucceſſor. Henry II. who aſcended the throne in 1547. Proteſtants perſe= 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his perſecution of the Pro- 
teſtants. A number of them were burned at the coronation of the 
queen, the king himſelf being preſent at the ſpectacle; but ſo mncu was 


cuted by Henry Il. 


he ſhocked with the ſight, that he never forgot it; and complained as 
long as he lived, that at certain times it appeared before his eyes, aud di- 


llurbed his underſtanding. In 155% he was involved in a war at once 
with the Pope and the Emperor; during which he was in danger of 


falling under the cenſures of the church tor having concluded an alliance 


with the Turks. By means of theſe new allies, however, he grained 
great advantages over the Emperor. A peace was concluded in 1557, 


ſoon after which Henry wass killed at a tournament 
by one count de Montgomery. This champion was 
accounted one of the ſtrongeſt knights in France, 


He is killed at a 
tournament. = 


and/cohſcious of his ſtrength, did all that lay in his power to avoid the 7 
encounter, Henry, however, would not be perſuaded,; and Montgo- 
| ae hg | Aaaa 2 ee 


lenry VIII. under pretence of encouraging him to go on, propoſed 
ſuch terms for himſelf, that Charles thought proper to conclude a truce 
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55 mery at laſt conſented to be his antagoniſt. At the firſt courſe the king's 


lance was ſhivered up to his arm, and one of the ſplinters ſtuck in his 
eye, in ſuch a manner as put an end to his life. This accident proved 
a great means of putting an end to theſe barbarons diverſions. 

In the reigns of Francis II. huſband to queen Mary of Scotland, and 


Charles IX. the Proteſtants were moſt grievouſly perſecuted, inſomuch, 
that civil wars commenced on that account The horrid bigotry of the 
reigning family now prompted them to plot the deſtruction of the Pro- 
teſtants by one general maſſacre, . which was executed in the mot? inbu- 


man manner in the year 1571. Many thouſands were hnchered in the 


moſt cruel manner in the city of Paris, while the maſſacre went on at the 


ſame time with equal violence through the reſt of the kingdom; ſo that, 


in the ſpace of two months, 30, ooo of theſe unhappy people periſhed, 


The king, who had borne an active hand in this dreadfn! ſcene, did not 


long ſurvive it. He is ſaid ever after to have had a fierceneſs in his 


looks and colour in his cheeks which he never had before; he ſlept little, 


and that never ſound, but waked frequently in great agonies, requiring 


ſoft muſic to compoſe him to reſt. | In the month of May 1572 ts died 


of a lingering diſorder, after having undergone the moſt exquiſite tur- 
tures both of body and mind. During the reign of his ſucceſſor Hun- 
ry III. war was carried on with the Proteſtants with indifferent ſucces; 


but matters ſeemed to be entirely ſettled by the famous edi of Nantes, 
publithed in 1598 by Henry IV. By this he re-eſtabliſhed in the moſt 


effectual manner every favour that had been granted by other princes 
to the Proteſtants, adding ſome new ones, which had not been tDeught 


of before; particularly the allowing them a free admiſſion to all places 
of honour and profit; the eſtabliſhing chambers in which the members 
of the two religions were equal; and the permitting their chiidren to 
be educated without reſtraint in any of the univerſities. | 
All this time Henry had carried on a war with Spain, whoſe king had 
made pretenſions to the crown of France; but ſoon after the publication 


of the famous edit juſt mentioned, an advantageous peace with that 


Power was coneluded upon terms very advantageous to France, by which 
means he obtained an opportunity of reforming the abuſes m his own 
dominions, repairing the damages done by the civil wars, and aboliſhing 
the innovations which had taken place either with regard to the prero- 


gal ives of the crown, or the welfare of the people. Having accompliſi- 


cd this, and fully ſettled his domeſtic affairs according to his mind, this 
Terraartionnry great monarch is ſaid to have projected a molt extra- 
{theme of Hen. Ordinary ſcheme of new. modelling all Europe. He 
ry IV. imagined that the European powers might be formed 

into'a kind of Chriſtian republic, by rendering them as 


nearly as poſſible of an equal ſtrength. He ſuppoſed alſo that this re- 


pablic.raight be kept in perpetual peace, by bringing all their differ- 
ences to the deciſion of a ſenate of wiſe, dilintereſted, and able judges, 


after which he thought it would be poſſible to overturn the Ottoman 


empire. With A view, as is nowimagined, of executing this grand Pro- 
Jet, but at that time, under pretence of reducing the exorbitant power 
ot the houſe of Auſttia, Henry made vaſt preparations both by ſea and 


land; but if he had any ſuch deſign, he was prevented by death from 


making any attempt to put it in execution, being tabbed in his coach 
by cne Ravilliac. MEL LE | | 2 
Under Louis XIII. che ſueceſſor of Henry, the civil wars on acc 
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of religion again commenced. Ever ſince the year 8 
1560, indeed, the kingdom had ſcarce ever been at 5 e of the re- 
reſt on the ſcore of religion. The firſt war took z u Wars. 
place that year, under the inauſpicious reign of Charles IX. It conti- 
nued only two years, when a peace was concluded, by which the 
Proteſtants were to be allowed freedom and liberty of conſcience. This 


was what their cruel and treacherous enemies never could brook; and 
therefore, in 1565, war again commenced. The conteſt now laſted four 
years; and it is remarkable, that at no time were the Catholic party 
ever able to maintain their ground fairly againſt the enemies they ſo 
much deteſted. Peace was therefore concluded in 1569, on terms very 
advantageous to the Proteſtants. The cruel reſolution was then taken 
of exterminating by a general maſſacre thoſe whom the Catholics could. 


not conquer by open force. This was attempted in the moſt cruel man- 
ner, as has already been mentioned, but without anſwering the purpoſe. 


The Proteitants ſtill held the city of Rochelle, which made ſuch an ob- 


ſtinate defence, that 24,000 (Catholics periſhed in the ſiege, A peace was 
ſoon after concluded ; but the Proteſtants had experienced too much of 


the treachery of their adverſaries to put any confidence in their promi- 


ſes. The diviſions ſtill continued and increaſed, until, in 1575, a new 


Peace was concluded, which, probably on its being tuppoſed more firm 


and ſolid than any of the former, was ſtiled the Edict of Pacification ; 


aud eight cautionary towns were now put into the hands of the Pro- 
teſtants by way of ſecurity. This offended the oppoſite party ſo much, 
that the duke of Guiſe, who had been the chief actor in the maſſacre of 

the Proteſtants, formed a league, for the defence of the Catholic religion 
as he pretended. This produced another war in 1577, Which like the 


reſt was ſoon concluded by a ſham peace. The king, however, (Henry 


III.) beginning to ſuſpect that the duke of Guile aſpired at the throne, 
determined not to allow the Proteſtants to be exterminated from the 


kingdom, which was the point their adverſaries had always aimed at. 


This produced two civil wars, one in 5 70, and another in 1585; in 


both of which the Proteſtants ſuffered more than ever. Three years af- 


ter this, the king, finding himſelf treated with the utmoſt infolence by 
the Guiles, cauſed both the duke and his brother, who was a cardinal, 


to be atlailinated as they were coming into his preſence after a friendly 


invitation. On this the Catholics declared that Henry had forfeited 


his right to the crown, and openly revolted. The king ſought protec- 
tion trom the oppolite party, but was aſſaſſinated before he could reſtore 
matters to tranquility. His ſucceſſor Henry IV. was at firſt owned as 


king of France only by the Proteſtant party. Before his acceſſion to 


the crown of France, he poſſeſſed the ſmall kingdom of Navarre, lying 


among the Pyrenean mountains; of the greateit part of which his prede- 


ceſſors had been unjuſtly deprived by the king of Sgain about the year 
1512. Soon after the death of the duke of Guiſe, his faction ſet up 


the cardinal of Bourbon, a weak old man, as preiumptive heir to the 
crown. This competitor being ſtrongly ſupported by the courts of 


Rome and Spain, proved very formidable to Henry, who for ſome time 
was reduced to ſuch diſtreſs as to be often in want of neceſſaries. Not- 
withſtanding this, he was perſonally beloved; and as not the leaſt objee- 
tion was made to him except on the ſcore of religion, he ſecretly came 


to a reſolution of profeſſing himſelf a Catholic. This he at laſt execu- 
ted, and, as a mark of his converſion, went publicly to maſs ; after 


which, 
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which he obtained, though not without difficulty, an abſolution from 


the Pope. This produced ſuchan alteration in his favour, that he quick. 


ly got the better of all his difficulties, and ſettled the affairs of reli. 


gion as has been already mentioned, The bloody and perſecuting ſpi- 


rit of the Catholics, however, ſoon diſcovergd itſelf as uſual. Under 
his ſucceſſor Louis XIII. a new war broke out in 1620, which was ear. 
ried on with the utmoſt fury on both. ſides. A period, however, was at 


laſt put to theſe deſtructive conteſts, by the activity of cardinal Richelieu, 
who entirely broke the power of the Proteſtant party, and rendered it 
impoſſible for them ever afterwards to defend themſelves. Theſe reli. 
gious wars are faid to have coſt as many lives as the original invaſion 


of Julius Cæſar; and that 150 millions of livres were ſpent in carrying 


tem on. Nine cities, 400 villages, 2000 churches, as many monaſteries, 
and 10,000 houſes, were deſtroyed by the ravagers of both parties. The 


Proteſtants, however, {ill continued in France, and by their ſuperior 


ſcill in manufactures of various kinds, proved of the greateſt ſervice to 
the kingdom. The exceſſive bigotry of Louis XIV. at laſt prompted 
him in 1685 to revoke the edict of Nantes, and afterwards to commence 
a cruel perſecution againſt the Proteſtants This drove great numbers 


of them out of the kinzdom, and many came over to England, where 


they introduced the ſilk manufacture, as has been already related. 
Throughout the whole of this reign, and the next, even as late as the 
year 1762, the Proteſtants continued to be cruelly perſecuted at inter- 
vals; an amazing inſtance of the little progreſs made in civilization and 
humanity, not only by the common people, but the ſovereigns them- 


Volt cormentation ſelves. In other reſpects, the kingdom increaſed in 


<< bs poor of power to ſuch a degree, that nothing leſs ſeemed to 


be aimed at than umverſal monarchy, or at leaſt ſuch 


France. : a My 
| an influence in the political ſcale of Europe, as would 


have been inconſiſtent with the liberties of other nations. The hiſtory, 
of Louis XIV. therefore, is diffuſed through that of the other European 


countries, particularly Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy. 
For the glory acquired on this occaſion indeed Louis was obliged to his 
generals Turenne, Conde, as well as to the invention of the. bayonet, 
which for ſome time rendered the French armies irreſiſtible. At laſt the 


immeaſurable ambition of this monarch produced againſt him a combi- 
nation which his power, great as it was, could not withſtand. His ar- 
mies were every where defeated, and his towns taken by the great ge- 


nerals Eugene and Marlborough, inſomuch, that this mighty monarch 
was at laſt reduced to the deſperate reſolution of making a laſt effort 
at the head of his people, with a view either to conquer or die. But 
juſt in this critical moment, the abſurd conduct of queen Anne's miniſ- 
try relieved him from all his embaraſſments, as has been already related 
under the hiſtory of England. He ſurvived this deliverance only two 


years, leaving the throne, in the year 1715, to his great grandſon Lows 
XV. Under this monarch, the animoſity between the French and Pri- 


tiſh nations not only continued, but was exaſperated on account of the 


aſſiſtance given to the pretender, not only in 1715 and 1745, but at ma. 


ay other times. The war of 1755 reduced France as low with regard 
to maritime affairs, as that of queen Anne had done by land. The in- 
terval of peace, indeed, from 1763 to 1777, gave an opportunity of re. 


trieving matters in ſome meaſure ; and the advantageous peace concluded 


with Britain in the year 1783, ſeemed to reſtore the French empire to 
, p -\ | ; 5 — 8 It's 


its former luſtre ; but the immenſe expences incurred were found at laſt 


to be much more than the revenues of the kingdom could by any means 


ſupport; and the miſerable exigencies to which government was redu- 
ced, contributed no doubt to bring about the preſent revolution. | 
In the year 1786, a treaty of navigation and com- c 121 | 
merce was concluded between the courts of Britain Sh eters Oy 
and Verſailles, by which it is to be hoped that a laſt- Be 
ing concord and harmony will take place betwixt the two nations. The 
principal articles of this remarkable treaty are,  _ | — 
1. In caſe of any future rupture betwixt the two powers, the ſubjets 


of each of the reſpective ſovereigns reſiding in each others dominions, 


ſhall not be moleſted as long as they behave peaceably ; and even if their 
conduct ſhould render them ſuſpected, they ſhall be allowed a warning 


of twelve months to prepare for their removal. | 


2. None of the ſubjects of the reſpective nations ſhall, upon no ac- 


count nor pretence whatever, uſe any violence againſt each other; nor 


ſhall they receive any patent, commiſſion, or inſtruction from the ene- 


mies of either of the ſtates for fitting our privateers, nor any letters of 
repriſal, under ſevere puniſhment. Neither thall any letters of repriſal 
be granted by either of the contracting parties, grant ſuch letters to the 
prejudice of each other ſubjects, excepting only in ſuch caſes as juſtice 


has either been denied or delayed; nor ſhall this denial or delay be 


deemed authenticated, unleſs it has been communicated four months 
before to the reſident miniſter . | os Bo. 


3. The ſubjects of the two reſpective ſovercigns ſhall have liberty to 


paſs and repaſs into each others dominions without licence or paſſport, 
and to remain as long as they pleaſe, for the purpoſes of trade, or any 


other whatever. __ „„ c _ 
4. The ſame privilege is extended to all kinds of merchandize by ſea, 
which may be imported or exported, laid up in ware-houſes, &c. as the 


owners ſhall think fit; and in religious matters the ſubjects of the reſpec 
tive ſovereizns ſhall have perfe liberty ; nor liberty of burial be denied 


in places proper for that purpoſe. _ . Jo 
5. No merchandize exported from either of the reſpective countries 
thall be liable to inſpection or confiſcation, under any pretence of deſect 


or fraud in making or working them, or of anFwvther imperfection what» 
ſoe ver.. 8 1 | © TED 2, 


6. The capitation tax formerly paid by French ſubjects in Britain, or 
by Britiſh ſubjects in France, ſhall now ceaſe. 5 „„ 
J. The ſhips of the reſpective powers ſhall be exempt from duty on 
entering each others ports. 4 Is 5 1 
8. No foreign privateers in the ſervice of ſtates inimical to either of 
the contracting powers ſhall be allowed to ſell their prizes in any of their 
ports; nor ſhall they be allowed even to purchaſe proviſions, except ſuch 


as ſhall be neceſſary for their going to the nearei port in their own 


country. | 


Our limits will not admit of a detail of the reſt of the articles relating | 
particularly to the duties on goods of various kinds, the behaviour ot 


ſhips of war, captures, &c. in cafe of war. The laſt article ſtates, that 
* his Britannic Majeſty, and his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty have reſerved the 
right of reviſing and re-examining the ſeveral ſtipulations of this treaty, 
after the term of twelve years, to be computed from the day of paſſing 
the laws for its execution in Great Britain and Ireland reſpectively, to 


propoſe 
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propoſe and make ſuch alterations as the times and circumſtances may 
have rendered proper or neceſſary for the commercial intereſts of their 
reſpective ſubjects; and this reviſion is to be completed in the ſpace of 
twelve months; after which term the preſent treaty ſhall be of no ef. 


fect; but in that event the ove harmony and friendly correſpondence 


between the two nations ſhall not ſuffer the leaſt diminution. = | 
This treaty concludes the tranſactions betwixt France 

and Great Britain; we have now only to give an ac- 
5 count of the late revolution, an event indeed no leſs 
remarkable for the greatneſs of the object, than the firmneſs and unani- 
mity with which it was conducted. To give ſome idea of the origin of 
this memorable event, we muſt take notice, that the liberties of France, 
as well as thoſe of Britain, were ſecured by their parliaments; but in the 
French conſtitution there was this capital defect, that the offices of its 


revolution. 


members were attached to particular families, titles, or ſituations ; fo 


that though the ſanction of parliament was requiſite for rendering eve- 
ry act of the king valid, they never were in a condition to refule it. By 


degrees it was generally perceived by the people, that this exceſſive 


power with which. the monarch was inveſted did not originate either in 
the principles of the conſtitution, or the natural rights of mankind ; but, 
as the kings were always in poſſeſſion of a great ſtanding army, any 
attempt at innovation would have been exceedingly dangerous. After 
the concluſion of the treaty of Paris in 1763, the French miniſtry ſeem- 
ed to adopt a plan different from what they had formerly purſued. 
Juſtly ſuppoſing that the immenſe trade carried on by the Britiſh was 


| the true ſource of their power, they leſſened the army in order to in- 


creaſe the marine; and in this they ſucceeded' fo weil, that in the laſt 
war the French navy became much more formidable to Britain than 
ever it had been. But by this improvement, the power of the king, 


Whoſe deſpotiſm could only be ſupported by à great ſtanding army, 


was leſſened of courſe. The army which aſſiſted the Americans imbi- 
bed from them enthuſiaſtic notions of liberty, which they would proba- 
bly diffuſe among their countrymen, and - conſequently render them 


more impatient of the tyranny they laboured under than before. Belides 
this, the vaſt expences attending the war with Britain had augmented 


the national debt far beyond every reſource which the kingdom could 
afford, ſo that government were put to the laſt ſhift in order to carry 


on the neceſſary operations. In 1776, the finances had been put under 
the direction of M. Neckar, a native of Switzerland, and a Proteſtant, 


by whom a general reformation was made throughout every depatt- 


ment in the revenue. In the beginning of the year 1780, a variety of 
unnece ſſary offices in the royal houſehold were abolithed, as well as ma- 
ny ſalutary regulations made for the public benefit. By his activity the 


_ excels of diſburſements above the revenue, which in the year 1776 had 


amounted to at leaſt a million ſterling, was converted into an excels 


of revenue above the diſburſements, amounting to L. 445,000. Tt heſe 


reformations, however, not being calculated to pleaſe ſuch as had found 
their intereſt in the abuſes of revenue, he was diſmiſſed, and others more 
agreeable to the views of the courtiers appointed. Succeeding minit- 
ters being endowed neither with the integrity nor abilities of M. Neck- 
ar, the finances and credit of the nation were on the point of being en- 


tirely ruined, when the aſſembly of notables was convened. This aſ- 
ſembly had been iuſtituted in the early ages, and was compoſed of arch- 


N 9. biſhops, 
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biſhops, biſhops. various preſidents of the different parliaments, and de- 
paties of the different ſtates. "Thus it was a proper repreſentation of the 
whole kingdom, and as ſuch had been frequently called in times of pub- 
lic danger and diſtreſs. The miniſter at this time was M. de Calonne, 
Who is acknowledged not to be poſſeſſed of that diſintereſtedneſs for 
which M. Neckar was ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. He is ſaid to have pre- 
vented the Aſſembly from ſitting, from the 29th of January 1787, when 
it was convened, to the 22d of February; and to this the ſubſequent re- 
volution is faid immediately to have been owing ; as, during the interval, 
an opportunity was given to the members of converſing with each other, 
communicating their complaints, and forming ſchemes for redreſs. 

When the Aſſembly at laſt met for buſineſs, the king told them, that 


the object of their meeting was to improve the revenues; to aſcertain 
| their freedom by a more equal partition of taxes; to diſengage the 
commerce of the kingdom from ſome of its embaraſſments; and to 


ſupport, as far as poſſible, the poorer part of -the community. M. de 


Calonne acknowledged the deficiency of the annual revenue to be about 
80 millions of livres (about three millions Sterling) which deficiency he 


traced as far back as the time of Cardinal Fleury, preceptor, and atter- 


wards miniſter to Lous XV. The Abbe Terai, he ſaid, had found the 
deficiency at 74 millions, and left it at 40; while M. Neckar, who had 
found it at 37 in the year 1776, had left it at 56 in 1780; and in 18 
months after that time it had riſen to 80. M. Neckar offered to refute 


this charge; but Calonne refuſed to enter into any diſeuſſion of the 
matter, and the king would not allow of an inquiry. On a fair ſtate 


of the caſe, however, it.appeared that the deficiency of the revenue was 

at leaſt 1 30 millions; and this was the more alarming, as during the 
adminiſtration of Calonne, no leſs than 6co millions of debt had fallen 
in. The remedy he propoſed was a general tax on land, and a ſtamp 
at, This laſt, called the Timbre, occaſioned the greateſt alarm. It 
was even ſaid, that every letter, which at any time might be adduced 
as a proof in a proceſs at law, was to be ſtamped. Calonne's ſpeech was 
publiſned and ſeverely criticiſed ; he was ſuppoſed to have traced 
the deficiency of the revenue very high. in order to conceal his own 


? zults; and he was oppoſed by the nobility and clergy, whoſe privileges 


were the difficulties and embaraſſments of the miniſter, that he appealed 


from this Afembly to the people, blaming the Notables for their oppo- 


ion, as he did not mean to impoſe any new tax on the people, but to 
tcheve thera. In a general meeting on the 23d of April, the king ex- 


prefied his ſorrow for the vaſt deficiency of revenue, and promiled a 
more exact conomy for the future; but concluded wich mentioning 
the ſtamp act. The Notables received the ſpeech with the utmolt ap- 5 
plauſe, but ventured to inquire into the neceſſity of a new tax, the pro- 


poſed term of its duration, and the vature and extent of the ſavings to 
be made by it. This uncommon boldneſs did not give offence : the 
king condeſcended to enter into particulars, and calculated the ĩncreaſe 
of revenue at 40 millions: the Notables proceeded in their inquiries, 
and it was now ſuggeſted that an Aſſembly of the States ſhould be called, 
as the Notables were not competent to impoſe a new tax. As the deli- 
berations of the Notables were not carried on in ſecret, this propoſal 
was inſtantly circulated through the capital, and ſuppoled to be a new 


diſcovery. The Notables were ſoon after diſſolved, without having ace 
„ 5.” Bbbd-. compliſhed 


ne was ſuppoſed to have invaded by his land tax. In ſhort, fo great 
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The parliament protefled againſt the legality o 
no purpoſe. The duke of Orleans, with four others, were banithed ; the 


4 


compliſhed any thing except the juſlification of M. Neckar. During 
their reſearches into the affairs of the revenue; it was found, that at the 
end ↄf his adminiſtration there was an excels of ten millions annually, 


While at preſent the 600 millions which were fallen in had rot been 


accounted for, and a deficiency of between 130 and 140 millions was to 


be ſupplied. | 


The Aſſembly of Notables was ſucceeded by the eftabliſhment of the 


Council of Finance ; a free paſſage fot, corn was allowed from one pro. 


vince to another; and the Corvees, or perſonal ſervices to the lord, were 


aboliſhed by edi; but at the ſame time, the lamp act was eſtabliſhed, 
It extended to all letters and commiſſions for every office and place, 
either honorary or uſeful ; for every grant, title, or conceſſion ; certifi- 


_ cates for ſtudy ; grants under the privy ſeal z commiſſions in the affairs 
of the king; accounts and receipts of every kind, &c. &c. 


The weight of this tax was looked upon to be fo intolerable, that the 
parliament refuſed to regilter it Inſtead of this, they called in their turn 


for accounts, till, in the diſcufſion of the affair, it was alſo ſuppoſed to 
be diſcovered, that the parliament had no right to tax, but that it exiſt- 
ed only in the States General. The peers were convened by the parlia- 


ment on the Zoth, and joined with them in all their views. A bed of 
juſtice was held by the king on the 5th of Auguſt, at which the parlia- 
ment was obliged to attend, and the edi& was regiſtered notwithſtand- 
ing their proteſt io the contrary. Ten days after, they were baniſhed to 
Troyes, and the edict regiſtered, by authority, in the Chamber of Ac- 
compts, and the Court of Aids; though each body joined the parliament 
in their oppoſition and proteſts, applauding them tor their firmneſs and 
Perner ³ ?Pͤ́Bd0 888 958 

The baniſhment of the parliament of Paris was reſented ſo much by 
the whole nation, that in a ſhort time it was found neceſſary to recall 


them, and matters were for a time conciliated; though on this occaſion 


it is ſaid that the parliament departed from the principles they had tor- 
merly proceeded upon. Diſturbances, however, were very ſoon revived, 
The parliament of Bourdeaux was banithed in the month of Auguſt the 
ſame year, and the conſequences were ſimilar to what have been related 
concerning that of Paris. The latter was ſcarcely recalled; when they 


were deſired to regiſter a loan to be taken up by gradual inſtalments, 
Which, the miniſter e peer, would in 1792. render the revenues more 


than equivalent to the expences ; but as this loan amounted to no lets 


than 340 millions, ſomewhat more than 15 millions Sterling, the parlia- 


ment heſitated, notwithſtanding all the manceuvres of the miniſter. At 


laſt the king himſelf came to the houſe, and held what is called a Royal 
| Seſſion. The edits were now regiſtered, but the duke of Orleans pro- 


teſted, in the preſence of the king, againſt the legality of the proceeding. 
{the ſeſſion itſelt, but to 


king called for the journals of the houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and for- 
bade it to be inſerted again. Great clamours were raiſed by the baniſh- 
ment of the duke of Orleans and the other members of parliament ; re- 
monſtrances were preſented by the parliaments of Paris, Bourdeaux, and 
Rennes, but the exiles were not recalled till the ſpring of 1758. | 

Towards the end of 1787 matters were apparently in a ſtate of tran 


| quillity, the loans being filled, and the royal pay ments exact Secret 


Aiſcontents and commotions, however, had undoubtedly taken pat 
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the paſſion for liberty, which had already diſplayed itſelf in great free- 


dom of ſpeech, continued to gain ground, and at laſt broke forth with 
irreſiſtible fury in the month of June 789. The National Aſſembly, 
or Eſtates of the Kingdom, were then litting, and had been fo for ſome 
time, when on the 2oth*of the month, an addreſs to the king was pre- 
ſented by the nobility, complaining that “ the deputies of the Third E- 
ſtate had attempted to centre in their own perſons the whole authority 
of the States General, without waiting for the concurrence of the other 
orders, or the ſanction of his Majeſty ; that they had attempted to con- 


yert their decrees into laws; and had ordered them to be printed, pu- 


bliſhed, and diſtributed in the provinces ; had repealed, and re- enacted 
the taxes, and ſeemed to attribate to themſelves the united rights of the 
monarch, and the three great orders who compoſe the States General.” 


In conſequence of this the king iſſued a proclamation, intimating that he 
would hold a Royal Seſſion in two days. At nine in the morning, Mf 
Baillie, the preſident of the commons, went to the hall with his two ſe- 
cretaries, but found the door ſhut, and guarded by ſoldiers ; the hall 
was alſo filled wih ſoldiers, and all the benches torn up. The command- 
ing officer informed them that he had orders to allow no body to enter 


the hall; to which the preſident replied, that he had no orders to diſeon- 
tine the meetings of the National Aſſembly; but was again told, that 


poſitive orders had been given to allow no body to enter the halls of the 


States General before the Royal Seſſions. It was then moved by Mr 
Target, an eminent lawyer, and member for Paris, chat an oath ſhould 


be taken by all the members of the Aſſembly, that they were called to- 
gether to fix the conſtitution, and operate the regeneration of public or- 
der; that nothing could prevent them from continuing their delibera- 


tions in whatever place they were compelled to hold their meetings ; 


that whereſoe ver the members are collected, there the National Aﬀembly 
is; and that each member take a ſolemn oath never to ſeparate, but to 
aſſemble together wherever circumſtances require, until the conſtitution | 


was eſtabliſhed and conſolidated on proper foundations. 


This propoſal was received with loud acclamations ; the oath was 


ſigned by the preſident and members, as well as by the deputies from : 


St Domingo who requelted leave to do ſo; after which the National Af- 


ſembly proceeded to huſineſs. They began with reſolving that an ad- 
dreſs ſhould be preſented to the king for augmenting the pay of the na- 
tional troops of France, to an equality with thoſe of foreigners in the 


French ſervice, viz. from four and a half to ſix and a half ſous per day; 


thus conciliating the army to their ſide, in caſe there ſhout be occaſion 
for their aſſiſtance in the affair. Theſe proceedings were far from be- 
ing agreeable to his Majeſty. On the 23d of June he held a ſeſſion of 
the Three Eitates, to whom he made a ſpeech, complaming that he was 
not ſeconded in his benevolent intentions; that the States General had 


been ſitting more than two months, without having even agreed 'on the 


preliminaries of their operations. Inſtead of conſulting the good of 


their country, they had raiſed an oppolition,'and made pretenſions to 
which they were not entitled. His Majeſty conſidered it as incumbent 
upon him to deſtroy the ſeeds of theſe fatal diviſions, and he called upon 
the two principal claſſes, the nobility and clerg y, to aſſiſt him in his en- 


deavours, and to propoſe a re-union of conſultation and opinion, which 
- Ought to take place for the general good of the kingdom. A declara- 
tion was then read by the keeper of the ſeals, conſiſting of 35 articles, 
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by way of conceſſion to his ſubjects, the moſt remarkable of which were 
_ the abolition of lettres de cachet ; the liberty of the preſs leſt to the 


judgment of the States; the preſent States General to fix the manner of 
convening the next, and to form the Provincial States; cuſtom-houſes 
to be removed to the frontiers ; the ſalt duty to be ſoftened till it could 
be aboliſhed ; civil and criminal juſtice to be reformed by the king; 
corvees and mortmain to be aboliſhed, and no tax impoſed without the 
conſent of the States, &c. After this declaration, the king, and keeper 


of the ſeals left the hall; but the Tiers Etat, or Commons, remained, 
with ſome of the nobility and clergy who had joined them, and paſſed 


ſome very ſpirited reſolutions in ſupport of what they had already dome. 
Next day the oath was ſubſcribed by the duke of Orleans, at the head 
of 40 of the principal nobility, and 200 of the clergy. They now began 


to exert themſelves in the cauſe of liberty with great ſpirit. On the in. 


troduction of a deputation from the nobles, the preſident of the com- 
mons was not allowed to addreſs them in the uſual terms, „I have ihe 


honour to acquaint you; but, © I am requeited to acquaint you.” 
In taking the oath, it was inſiſted that the country ſhould be put be. 
fore the king. A propoſal of anulling all the taxes, and laying them on 
by the authority of the National Aﬀembly was made by Mr Target, and 


initantly agreed to without one diſſenting voice. 1 bes | 
In the mean time, the commons had the ſatisfaction to find that their 
proceedings were agreeable to the nation atlarge. Deputations were 
received, not only from the inhabitants of Paris, but from the electors of 
the provinces, aſſuring the aſſembly of their firm ſupport and determi- 
nation to ſtand or fall with them in the cauſe they had undertaken. 


But while thus employed to the mutual ſatisfaction of themſelves and 


of the people, the commons received a meſſage from the king, com- 
manding them to depart from the hall. Some of them replied, that 
they might be taken out dead, but would not go alive. The ſoldiery 
were then commanded to interfere, but they politively reſuſed ; and the 
king was informed by the commander in chief, the Duc de Chatelet, 


that he could not anſwer for the ſafety of his royal perſon, if the or- 


ders given to the troops were to be inforced. His Majeſty then wrote a 
letter to the nobility and clergy, deſiring them to join the commons, 


which was accordingly done; but any little hope of accommodation 
which might now take place was entirely overthrown by the follou ing 


accident. Two ſoldiers of the French guards formed a deſign of eu- 
tering the National Aſſembly, in order to complain of the Duc de 
Chatelet their colonel, in name ot the whole regiment. With this view 
they had dreſſed themſelves in plain clothes; but being obſerved by the 


duke, they were by him committed to priſon. From thence they lent 


azletter to the Aſſembly, informing them ot the danger in which they were, 
on account of the patriotic behaviour of the regiment who had refuſed 
to fire on their countrymen. This letter produced the moit afionithing 


effect. A multitude of people ſet out from the palais royal, where tlie 


friends of liberty were aſſembled, with a deſign to feleaſe the piiforers- 
As they proceeded on their journey, they were joined by many thou— 
ſands of others, among whom were & number of the French guards. 


Having procured the neceſlary inſtruments as they went along, the gates 


and bolts of the priton were forced, and the priſoners releaſed in leis 


than an hour, Troops of dragoons and huſſars were ſent for, but the) 


refuſech 
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_ refafed to af, drank with the multitude, and joined in their accla- | 


ations. KEE i | | 
0 an alarming tumult could not fail to affect even the boldeſt 
patriots. A deputation was therefore ſent, at the motion of Mr Tar- 
get, ta the king, requeſting him to take effectual meaſures for putting 
an end to the preſent troubles, and to forgive what was palt Has 


Majeſty conſented, and the Aſſembly continued its proceedings. Some 
of the nobiliry and clergy attempted to enter a proteſt againſt every 


thing that had been done, but they were overpowered by a vaſt ma- 


Jority- The prefidency of the Aſſembly was offered to the duke of 


Orleans, but on his declining the office, it was offered to the archbi- 


ſhop of Vienne, who accepted it. The king, however, perceiving his 


authority almolt annihilated, reſolved to overawe the Aſſembly by en- 
camping his troops in the neighbourhood. This excited a general 


alarm, and the Aſſembly became tumultuous. M. Mirabeau now. began 
to diitinguiſh himſelf as a ſpeaker. After taking notice that the ſta- 


tion of the troops was an infringement on the liberty of the Aſlembly, 


and that the very finding them in proviſions in ſuch a time of ſcarcity | 


mult be a grievance, they being no leſs than 35,000 in number. he 


propoſed an addreſs to the king, praying that he would order back the 


troops to the places from whence they came, together with the train of 


artillery they had along with them; and informing him, that in cafe 
any diſturbances were apprehended at Paris or Verſailles, he might 


raiſe companies of armed burghers, who would be a ſufficient protec- 
tion. - 'This addreſs was preſented, but the king did not think proper 
to ſend away his troops, though he aſſured the Aſſembly that they had 


nothing to fear, and offered to remove the place of their fitting to 


Noyon, or Soiſſons. e 
Theſe aſſuranees ſeem to have removed the apprehenſions of the A 


ſembly. They now proceeded to conſider the diſmiſſion of M. Neck- 
ar and his aſſociates in the miniſtry; they preſented an addreſs to the 
king, in which they ſet ſorth the virtues of the diſmiſſed miniſters, af. 
ſuring his Majeity that the nation neither could nor would have any 
confidence in the new ones. They repreſented the horrors of the ſcene 
which muſt enſue if the troops ſhould act againſt the Pariſians, and pro- 


poſed to ſend a committee to the capital to prevent blood thed. To this 
an unfavourable anſwer was given; the king refuſing either to remove 


the troops, or to allow the committee to be tent to Paris. This anſwer 
produced a number of ſpirited reſolutions; among which was the follow- 
ing: „That this Atlembly, dreading the fatal contequences which his 
d. yelty's anſwer may produce, mult continue to inſiſt upon the remo- 
val of the troops drawa together in an extraordinary manner in che 

neighbourhood of Paris and Verſailles ; and upon the eſtabliſhment of 
armed bodies of citizens.” Theſe reſolutions were taken on the 13th 


of July, and next day the people began to arm themſelves; a party of 


troops entered the capital, but the French guards having joined the 


people, only a flight ikifmiſh happened, in which two dragoons of the 


duke de Choiſeuil's regiment, were killed and two wounded. The. 

troops then left the city, and the people proceeded to act openly in ſup- 
port of the cauſe of liberty. The police of the city was now entirely 
without influence, and its place was ſupplied by armed burghers ; the 


thops were ſhut up; a general conſternation prevailed all over the city; 


— 


and it was propoled to raiſe a militia ot 48,000 nine. 
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Ihe firſt exploit performed by theſe patriots, was forcing the convent 
of St Laylare, where they found a conſiderable quantity of corn, as well 
as of arms and ammunition, ſuppoſed to have been brought thither from 
the arſenal as to a place of ſecurity. Next day the hoſpital of invalids 
was ſummoned to ſurrender, and taken poſſeſſion of after a flight reſiſt- 
ance The cannon, ſmall arms, and ammunition were ſeized, and thus 
all the citizens who choſe to arm themſelves were ſupplied with what 
was neceſſary. The ammnnitjon lodged in the Basile was then de- 

| manded the ſame evening. A flag of truce had preceded the body of 

people who made the demand, and was anſwered from within; but ne- 
vertheleſs the commandant gave orders to his troaps to fire, and killed 
ſeveral of them. Enraged art this proceeding, they ruſhed forward to af. 
fault the place. The governor then conſented to admit a certain num- 
ber of them, upon convltion that they ſhould make no diſturbance. This 
being readily agreed to, about 30 paſſed the drawbridge, which was in- 
ſtantly drawn up, and the whole party maſſacred. Exaſperated at this, 
the people aſſaulted the fortreſs with ſuch violence that it ſoon ſurren- 
dered; and the governor, with ſome of the more active perſons in this 
treachery were put to death, and their heads carried on pikes round the 
city. Only four or five priſoners were found in the Baſtile. "TRE 

The king now perceiving that all the troops he could command 

would be inſufficient to quell the inſurrection, repaired to the Aflembly, 
and informed them, that he had ordered the troops to retire to a certain 
diſtance from Paris and Verſailles. This ſpeech was received with uni- 

verſal applauſe ; and ſoon after the troops had retired, the marquis de 
la Fayette, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the American war, was 
appointed to command the Paris militia, along with M. Bailly, Prevot 
de Marchands. The number of armed men in the capital were now 
computed at 150,000. The king put himſelf into the hands of the ci- 
tizens, and paſſed through Paris to the Hotel de Ville, eſcorted only by 
them. On entering that place he declared that he appeared there only 

to gratify the wiſhes of the people, and to aſſure them of his readineſs 
to do every thing in his power to reſtore tranquility to the city. In re- 
turn he received every teſtimony of affection that could be expreſſed by 

a numerous and orderly people. This was followed by a diſmiſſion of 

all his new ſervants, and the recal of Mr Neckar. . 

All chis time the patriotic party continued to gain ground. The ca- 
pital was guarded by the militia; the troops removed ban to the 

places from whence they came ; the Duc de Chatelet reſigned his com- 
mand; and ſeveral changes were made in the puniſtry. The Duc de 
Liancourt was choſen preſident of the National Aſlembly in room of the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, whole time was expired; and the king, hearing 
that a number of his guards had joined the militia, granted leave to the 
marquis de la Fayette to retain as many as choſe to ſtay ; at the {ame 
time, he authoriſed the guards to enter among the militia, with a pro- 
mile to continue their pay and maintenance till the city was reduced 

. irito a. ſtate of tranquillity.” 5 „ Tl ny 
| Though this extraordinary revolution was attended with much leis 
bloodthed than what uſually accompanies affairs of this kind, yet it was 
not wholly bloodleſs. Befides thoſe who periſhed immediately in the 
affair of the Baſtile, ſeveral other victims were offered up at the ſhrine 
of liberty. One of theſe was M. de Foulon, late intendant of Paris, who 

- __ was accuſed of having cauſed, or increaſed the ſcarcity in that car 


in; it, in the following terms: 


adviſe vou to recal Mr Neckar.“ 


7 


To avoid the popular fury, he had ſpread a report of his death, and 
retired to his houſe in the country. Here he was diſcovered, and drag- 


ged to Paris, where he was firſt hanged, his head then cut off. and carried 
upon a pole to meet his ſon- in law, M. Berthier, the intendant at that 
time, whoſe death had been already determined upon, and who had 


been ſeized at Compeigne. The marquis de la Fayette interceded for 
Berthier as much as in his power, but to no purpoſe. In the provinces 
the moſt grievous diſorders took place. In Britanny ſeveral regiments 
laid down their arms when ordered out againſt the inſurgents. At 
Havre de Grace the whole garriſon left the fort on hearing what had 


happened at Paris, and the burghers immediately took poſſeſſion of it. 


A molt melancholy affair happened at Beſancon, which at once difcovered 


the greateſt cruelty and depravity in the perpetrators. The people there 
having reſolved to celebrate the revolution at Paris by rejoicings, a 
"nobleman of the oppolite party, by name M. de Meſmay, projected the 
hellith ſcheme of pretending to enter into the views of the people, with 
an intention of deſtroying them at once. For this purpoſe he in- 


vited them to an entertainment at his caſtle of Queſnay. A great num- 


ber of people attended, and were moſt barbarouſly maſſacred at once, 
by blowing them up with gun-powder, by means of a concealed mine. 
The wretch himſelf eſcaped, but his caſtle was demoliſhed by the en- 


raged populace, and not only that of Queſnay, but many others ia 


the neighbourhood ; and on this occaſion it is not to be doubted that 
ſeveral valuable buildings were deſtroyed. ' Among theſe was the 
rich Abbey of the order of Citeaux, frequently animadverted upon by 
Voltaire. On examining into this affair, however, by a committee of 
the National Aſſembly, it was ſaid to have happened by accident, though 


it is difficult to conceive how it could be ſo. 


While theſe diſturbances were going on, the roads were beſet by 
troops of banditti and robbers, chiefly foreigners. At Montmartre 

| $000 deſperadoes began to level the platforms, with a view to erect 
batteries for deſtroying the city; but being diſperſed by the citizens, 


they formed themſelves into ſeveral bands, and committed many de pre- 


dations; but at laſt intelligence having been received at the Hotel de 
Ville of theſe and other enormities, 200 citizens ſet out in queſt of 


the robbers, whom they found diiperſed in parties all over the coun- 


try. They attacked the citizens with ſtones, &c.; but being toon put 
to flight, and 200 taken priſoners, the country was reſtored to tran- 
_ quillity. | Dre 1 | | 


The impatience of the nation for the return of M. Neckar now grew 
to ſuch a height, that the Aﬀembly wrote a letter to the king, demand- 
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ou came yeſterday among us, and teſtified your confidence in our 
counſels, requiring us to give them in the preſent dreadtal ſlate of af. 


fairs We were yeſterday in the capital, where we ſaw and heard 
every thing Your whole people are afflicted at the fate of Mr Neckar, 


and demand him of your Majeſty. Every body holds your preſent 
miniſters in horror; the public indignation is at its height; we there- 
fore, Sire, for the happineſs of your kingdom, for your own happineſs, 


We may judge of the ſtate of humiliation to which the mighty . 


vereign 
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vereign of France was nov reduced. by his ſending the following letter, 


addreſſed to Mr Neckar, unſealed; to the National Aſſenibly, for they 


5 The King of FRAxGE 7o Myr Ns ckAk. - 3 
I have been deceived, reſpecting you. Violence has been commit. 
ted on my character. Behòld me at length enlightened. Come, ir; 


come without delay, and reſume your claims to my confidence, Which 
| Fou have acquired for ever. My heart is known to you. I expect yon 
with all my nation; and I very ſincerely ſhare in its impatience. 
On which, I pray God, Sir, until you returh, to take you into his holy 


and worthy keeping.” 1 
In conſequence of this letter, Mr Neckar haſtened to Paris, where he 


was received by the people with the moſt exceflive exultations, and by 
| the king with the greateſt cordiality and affection. He was attended 
to the Hotel de Ville by M. de St Prieſt, the ſecretary of ſtate, and 


eſcorted by a numerous company of the horſe and foot militia. 


The people who. were in the Place de Greve being impatient to ſee 
him, be was obliged to go into an adjacent room; and during the 
ſhort time of his abſence, the Aſſembly came to a reſolution of paſſing 
a2 general amneſty, in conſequence of the feſtival which exiſted by the 
return of Mr Neckar, and that the ſame ſhould be read in all the 
churches of France; which refolution was in the higheſt degree accept- 
able to the worthy miaiſter on his return. On the report of this tranſ- 


action to the States General at large, however, ſome diſputes enfued, 


and it was urged by ſome, that the electors of Paris had no rigbt to 


nt a general amneſty, as ſuch power belonged only to the Aſſembly; 


and the fame day a reſolution was brought forward, in which it was 
| Infiſted, that a tribunal ſhould be erected for judging of the temerits 
of ſuch offenders as ſhould be brought before it, on accuſations of ba- 
ving attacked the ſafety, peace, or liberty of the public, though the 


people had a right to pardon them if they thought proper. 
During this time of trouble and confuſion, the Engliſh nation had 
become bigbly obnoxious to the French patriots. The reaſon of this 


Was. that the people of England were reported to be ſuch enemies 10 
the French, that. they had even denied them a morſe! of bread in the 


time of their preſent calamity. The duke of Dorſet had u ritten a 
letter to the count d' Artois, which was found among the papers of the 


baron de Caſtelnau; and this was ſaid to be in favour of the noblelie, 
ind the party of the queen, who were inimical to the liberties of he 
people; though, in truth, it was merely complimentary. News had 
likewiſe been circulated of an Engliſh fleet failing from Plymouth, to 
make an attempt on Breft z and a pamphlet againſt the commons had 
been publiſhed by lord Cameltord. All theſe aſperſions, however, were 


quickly wiped off, by a letter from the earl of Dorſct to the count de 


_ Montraorin, and which was read in the National Aﬀembly. On re- 
ceipt of this letter, the Count de Liancourt, preſident of the Aſſembly, 

wrote a letter to the Count de Montmorin, in which he expreſſed the 

_ greateſt ſatisfaction; and in conſequence of this the Englith, from 


being treated as enemies, were held as the moſt affectionate friends, and 
the reconciliation was confirmed by ſome further correſpondence betwixt 
Dorſet and Montmorin. 85 | | . — 


2 National Aſſembly having now in a great meaſure overcome all 
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oppofition, proceeded to new-model the conſtitution. For this pura 


poſe twenty-two articles were formed; in which were included, an equal 


taxation; a renunciation of all privileges, whether perſona}, provin- 


. cial, or municipal; redemption of fendatory rights; various ſappreſs 
ſions and abolitions of particular juriſdictions, duties, and ſervices ; abo- 


htion of the ſale of offices ; Juſtice to be executed without any expence 
to the people; admifſion of all citizens to civil and military offices; his 


Mijeſty to be proclaimed the Reſtorer of French Liberty; a medal 


to be ſtruck, and Te Deum celebrated in memory of this remarkable 
event. On the repreſentation of the miniſter, a loan of thirty millions was 


voted, in order to provide for the preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, until the 


finances could be properly regulated. The French guards were voted 


a medal of 50 livres; but, in the moſt patriotic manner, they ſent three 
of their body to the Hotel de Ville, begging leave to decline this ho- 
nour, on account of its expence; likewie refuſing to accept of any pe- 
cuniary acknowled gement from their fellow citizens; but, however, as 


a mark of their approbation, deſiring a medal of fix livres each, to 


wear at their buttons. They were to be incorporated with the city mi- 
litia, and to have 20 ſols per day. 4 = ; 


While the Aſſembly were thus proceeding. vigorouſly in their work 
of reformation, a report was ſpread of a mine having been formed 
from under the {tables of the. count d'Artois to the hall of the Aſſembly, 
with a deſign to repeat the horrible ſcene at Quilnay. After the moſt 
diligent ſearch, a vaſt hole of great depth was dilcovered in one of the 
cellars, but which did not appear to have any communication with any. 
place in the neighbourhood ; tho? from hence it was concluded, that 
ſome ſuch horrid plot had been in agitation. In other reſpects they 
were diſturbed by intelligence of dreadtul diſorders committed in the 
provinces ; where, among many other ſhameful proceedings, it. was 
proved, that a number of perſons went from province to province, 


ſpreading falſe news, and encouraging the populace to inſurrection; 
aud even the authority of the king was pretehded to be produced by 


| theſe miſcreants for every ſpecies of diſorder. To remedy this atro- 
cious evil they paſſed a decree, that all municipal bodies of the king- 
dom, as well in towns as in the country, ſhould watch over the main- 
tenance of general tranquillity ; that, at their requiſition, the national 
militia, and all the troops ſhould come to their alliſtance, in purſuing | 
and apprehending all public diſturbers of the peace, &e_ ; and to pre- 


vent any abuſe of power, the national militia and ſoldiers ibovid take 
a certain oath, of which the form was mentioned. This ſcheme 


was at firſt oppoſed by M. Mirabeau; but in a thort time he dropped 
his oppoſition, and the reſolution was carried .,ananimovfly, and 
had ſoon after the ſanction of a royal pioctamation to the fame pur- 


The authority of the Aﬀembly continuing ſtill to increas, they next 
proceeded to take into conſideration the revenues of the clergy, to exas 


mine the penſion liſt, and to aſſign a particular ſum for he royal 


revenue in time to come. The utmott extent of a country clerg ys 
man's revenue was fixed at 15 livres, or L. 62, their curates to Þ::ve 


L. 25; the city prieſts L. 100, and their curates L. 53: The biſhops, 


' 


and other beneficed clergymen to undergo a proportionable reduction. 


They begaa alſo to conſider of the ſuppreſſion of monaſtic orders, front 


which, and the propoſed reduction of the clerical 1evenues, it was com- 
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puted that the finances of the nation muſt be conſiderably augmented 


From ſome caleulatious it appeared that the number of eccleſiaſtics, ſe· 
cular and regular, with the nuns, amounted to 316, 274; and that, for 


their ſupport an annual revenue of 117,699, 50 livres was required. 
Near 80, ooc of both ſexes were ſuppoſed to belong to the different or. 
ders, and there were 19,c00 H mendicants. The diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
national finances now began to draw the attention, not only of the Af. 


ſembly, but of the nation at large. In the beginning of September, it 
was announced to the Aſſembly, that there was a deputation of ladies 
from Paris, who came to offer their jewels and valuable ornaments for 
the ſervice of their country. Theſe fair patriots were received with the ui- 


moſt politeneſs, and it was propoſed by the ladies themſelves, that an 
office ſhould be eſtabliſhed merely for the reception of jewels which 


ſhould be ſold, and the fam applied to the diminution of the national 


debt. An addreſs of thanks was voted by the Aſſembly to thefe gene- 
rous females; their names were ordered to be publiſhed in the votes cf 
ttzhe Aſſembly; and they were authoriſed to wear a badge of diſtinction, 
on account of their having made ſuch an honourable ſacrifice. The ex- 
ample of the ladies of Paris in giving up their jewels was followed by a 
- vaſt number of individuals throughout the kingdom, and many gifts 


of great value were every day brought in by patriots of all denomi- 
nations. e 3 N FF 

But while matters were thus going on ſeemingly in the moſt ſucceſsful 
manner for the patriots, the king, at the head of the ariſtocratic party, 


had ſo far ſtrengthened himſelf, that he ventured to give a very unta- 


vourable anſwer to moſt of the requiſitions of the Aſſembly. This, how- 


ever, was the laſt effort of royalty. The commons, conſcious of their 
own power, adhered ſtrictly to the principles they had laid down, and 
which the other two orders were by no means able to oppoſe. The tol- 
lowing articles were finally, determined, as part of the new conſtitution of 
the kingdom. 5 8 ns 5 


. All powers flow eſſentially from, and can only emanate from the 


| nation. 2 5 | | EW | 
2. The legiſlative power reſides in the National Aſſembly, compoled- 
of the repreſentatives of the nation freely and legally elected. | 


3. No act of the legiſlative body ſhall be deemed law, unleſs conſent- 


ed to by the repreſentatives of the nation, and ſanctioned by the king. 


4. The ſupreme executive power reſides in the hands of the king. 


5. The judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed by the king, nor by 
the legiſlative body; but juſtice ſhall be rendered in the name of the 
king, by the tribunals eſtabliſned by the law, according to the principles 

of the conſtitution. VVV We. | 


The diſtreſſed Rate of the national finances at laſt overcame ever} 


other conſideration, and for ſome time engroſſed the attention of the Al- | 
 {embly. A bill was brought in by Mr Neckar, taking into confideration 
the urgent neceſſities of the ſtate; and propoſing certain reductions in 
the royal houſeholds, penſions, clergy, &c. requeſting alſo a contribution 


from all the inhabitants of the kingdom, but which was to be made only 


once, and not to be renewed on any pretence whatever. The contribu- 
tion was reſiricted to a nett fourth of the income, without any inquiry 
into the perſon's fortune ; a liſt of contributions to be made out, and the 
money returned to them, if alive, in the year 1792, but their heirs not 


to be intitled to any benefit from it. None, whoſe incorae did not _ 
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622d 400 livres, to be included in the tax. This was followed by a dona- 


tidn of 100,000 livres from Mr Neckar himſelf; The plan was laid be 
fore the king, with the articles of the new conſtitution ; but his Majeſ- 


ty informed chem, that though he aſſented to the plan of the new conlti- 
tution, it was on this poſitive condition, that the general reſult of their 


deliberations ſhould leave him in the full poſſeſſion of the executive 
power. However, after making ſome remarks on the conſtitution, he ac - 
quieſeed in it for the preſent, until a more perfect ſy ſtem could be adopt- 
ed. This anſwer was deemed inſufficient, and a depuration was fent to 


his Majeſty, requiring his unequivocal aſſent to the new conſticution. 


This was followed by moſt violent, tumults. A new fegiment of 


troops happening to arrive at Verfailles, were ſumptuouſly entertained 


by the Gardes du Corps in the palace. The king and queen themſelves 


honoured them with their preſence, by which the whole afſembly were 


ſo elevated, that among other inſtances of their exultation, they tore the 
national cockades, the badge of patriotiſm, from their hats, trawpled 


them under their feet, and ſupplied themſelves with black ones. This 


produced ſuch diſturbances at Paris, that all the diſtricts of the capital 
were ſummoned, and the marquis de la Fayette was ordered to proceed 


immediately to Verſailles at the head of a large body ot troops, and bring 
the king under his guard to Paris. The marquis heſitated at firſt, but 
was ſoon glad to comply, on hearing that a gibbet was prepared for 


himſelf, and another for the mayor, in cafe of his refuſal. In conſe- 
quence of this peremptory command, he ſet out at the head of 
70,000 men, and attended by ſeveral of the magiſtrate: of Paris. 


The flame of patriotiſm, however, had now extended itſelf even to fe- 


males of the loweſt claſs. Eight thouſand fiſh-women had preceded 
the marq tis, and about two o'clock next morning had entered the 


palace with an intention to ſeize and kill the queen. It was afterwards 
found that ſeveral of the French guards had mixed among them in 
womens dreſſes. On their arrival, they forced their way to her Ma- 


_ jeſty's apartment, who inſtantly ran to that of the king, with only her 


ſhift on. The mob, however, were fortunately repulſed by the guards. 
of whom a greater number than ordinary had been ordered 10 fleep in 
the antichambers adjoining. 

Rirmiſh eniued betwixt them and the guards, 


women who had mixed themſelves with the patriotic ſoldiers. The re- 
giment of Flanders, notwithſtanding the affection they !! ad pretended 


for the king, laid down their arms, and refuſed to fire. ihe body 
guard reſiſted as long as they were able, but at laſt were overpowered 
and put to flight; however, by the authority of the marquis de Ja Fayette, 

the Pariſians were prevented from entering the palace In a litile time the 
marquis was introduced to the king, along with ſome of the magiſtrates 


of Paris, by whom the deſire of the people was communicated to his 
Majeſty that he ſhould remove to the capital. As he knew that reſiſtance 


would be vain, he complied with their deſire, on aſſurance of protection; 


and, the royal equipages being ordered to be got ready, he ſet out with 


tue queen, the dauphin, Monſieur the king's brother, and the king's aunts, 
attended by the marquis de la Fayette, and about 5000 guards. The 
road was fo crowded with people, that though 50, Coo of the Pariſian 
troaps had been ſent out to keep the way clear, it was fix hours before 
they reached the Hotel de Ville, though the diſtance is only twelve 
n now e miles. 


to the queen's apartment. On the arrival 
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miles. In this humiliating proceſſion it is not to be ſuppoſed but their | 


Majeſties muſt have met with many inſults, ſufficiently diſagreeable to 


people in their high ſtation, abſtracted from all conſiderations of perſonal 


ſafety. Indeed even of this there ſeemed now to be very conſiderable 
danger. The queen particularly was abuſed by the patriots of her own 


ſex, who called loudly for her to be given up to them, that they might 


put out her eyes and cut off her ears. On their arrival at the Hotel de 
Ville, the king was harangued by M. de St Mery, who aſſured his Ma- 


jeſty that he had only been conducted to Paris for his better ſecurity, and 
that he would find himſelf more happy among his loyal children there 
than he had been at Verſailles z after which he was conducted to the 
palace of the Thuillezies, an old and ruinous place, which had not been 
inhabited ſince the time of Louis XIV, and where no preparations had 
been made for the reception of the royal family. / © 


Thus was the finiſhing ſtroke given to the authority of the French mo- 


narch. He inſtantly cauſed it to be announced to the National A flembly, 


that he complied with their demands in the fulleſt extent. Since that 
time he has continued a kind of priſoner, inſomuch, that he has not the 


freedom of going any where, even. to the ſhorteſt diſtance, for the pur- 
| Poſe of amuſement, without the attendance of ſome perſons under the 


name of guards. Having once ſpoke of taking the diverſion of the chace, 
he was inſtantly informed that 1000 of the Paris militia were ready to 


attend him; on which he declined the amuſement, The marquis de la 


Fayette, touched with the miſerable ſituation to which his ſovereign was 


reduced, made a propoſal for gs, his own guards; but this excited 
arge, that it was thought proper 


ſuch murmurs among the people at 
to drop the ſcheme altogether. At firſt the royal pair were overwhelm- 


ed with addreſſes and congratulations, many of them of a very diſagree- 
able kind. The queen was canſtrained to give audience to a deputation 


of females of the very loweſt claſs, ſome of whom were among thoſe 


who had attempted to murder her a few nights before. Theſe, by one 
hom they had choſen for their preſident, demanded the liberty of all 
priſoners who were not malefactors, deſerters not excepted. The Count 


de Luxembourg then demanded in the name of the queen, the pardon 
of thoſe princes of the blood royal who had been obliged to fly into 
foreign countries, viz. the count d'Artois, the princes of Conde, and Con- 
ti, which was agreed to. The fair preſident of this illuſtrions band 15 


ſaid to have appeared ſo pretty in the eyes of the king, that he did net 


ſuffer her to depart without a kiſs. 1 


The mob having thus preſumed fo far, ſoon ran into the greateſt es- 


ceſſes; ann, aſſuming the power of lite and death, ſhewed a determina- 
tion to proceed to execution in a ſummery way againſt every one who 


was obnoxious to them; but having put to death in this manner a ba- 
ker, with ſome circumſtances of barbarity, the Afﬀembly inſtantly deter- 


mined to put the capital under martial law. This was attended with 


ſo good an effect, that in a ſhort time the diſturbances ceaſed, and the 


Aſſembly were no more interrupted in their deliberations. Only a ſir— 
gle attempt has been made to reſcue the king, and this ended very untor- 


' tunately ſor the projector, the marquis le Faveras, In conſequence of 


the diſcovery, this nobleman, with his wife, who is alſo princeſs of Au. 


Halt Chambourg, were taken mto cuitody. One of the witneſſes againſt. 


them was M. de St Prieſt, ſecretary of ſtate. He depoſed, that, about 
the middle of Auguſt, he was accoſted by an unknown gentieman. Whit 
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afterwards owned himſelf to be the marquis le Faveras. This ſtranger 
told him that he felt ſor the king and royal family, and was ready to ſa- 


crifice himſelf if he could preſerve them from the diſaſters which threa- 


tened both them, and the kingdom in general. The privileges of the 
clergy and nobility, he faid, ought to be ſupported ; and he had a force 
of 1200 men ready to act againſt the National Aſſembly, and the mar- 


quis de la Fayette. The deſign is further ſaid to have been that the 
marquis, M. Bailli, and the mayor, ſhould have been murdered in the firſt 


place; after which the king and queen were to have been eſcorted to 


' Liſle in Flanders by a band of 3000 volunteers. The guard at the 


barrier towns, it is ſaid, had been gained over to this ſcheme, and a 
loan of three or four millions procured for putting it in execution. A 


committee of inquiry was ſet on foot, and it having appeared to them 


that the marquis was really concerned in the affair, he was impeached, 
tried, and condemned by 21 judges againſt. 19, to make the Amende 


Honorable, and then to be hanged; but as the new regulations re- 


quired that* four fifths of the judges ſhould be unanimous before a 
priſoner could be condemned, the execution of the ſentence was ſuſ- 
pended ; but on the 18th of February 1790, he was again condemn- 


ed to make the Amende Honourable before the pate of the cathedral of 


Notre Dame, from thence to be drawn in a cart to the Place de 
Greve, with his head and feet bare, a lighted flambeau of two pounds 


weight in his hand, and clothed in a linen frock covered with brim- 


ſtone, having a label on his breaſt, with the words ConseizaTor A- 
GAINST THE STATE Wrote upon it in large characters. And laſtly, 
having confeſſed, on his knees, the crimes meditated againſt his coun- 
try, and begged pardon of God, his country, his ſovereign, and juſ- 
tice, he was to be hanged on a gallows erected for the purpoſe. This 


ſevere ſentence was put in execution next day without the leaſt miti- 


gation. I EE wb a „„ 5 
Though the National Aſſembly of France have not yet thoroughly 

ſettled the new conſtitution on a firm baſis, they have made ſeveral very 

excellent regulations, which promiſe to make that kingdom, from one 


of the moſt deſpotic in Europe, a greater ſeat of liberty than even Britain 


jtſell. No inſtitution, however, does the Aſſembly more honour than 
the unlimited toleration in religious matters which has at length taken 


place in that once intolerant country; and, what is very remarkable, 


this important point was carried without a diviſion. By this act of to- 
leration, every perſon, of whatever profeſſion, the Jewith only excepted, 
is entitled to bear offices in the ſtate, whether civil or military; nor 


can any thing be accounted an unlawful impediment, except diſob e- 
dience to ſome of the decrees of the National Aſſembly. Thus it ap- 


pears, that Catholics at laſt can ſhew unlimited toleration to Proteſtants, 
while the latter cannot bear with one another without the ſecurity of a 
Teſt AF ; and while they are thus new-modelling the government, we 


cannot help obſerving that every method is uſed to extinguiſh the debts 
of the French nation, without oyerburthening the people with taxes; 


a conſideration which ſeems to have been long forgotten in this coun- 
try, as we can ſcarce remember a tax taken off after being once laid on ; 
Waile the produce ſeems to be employed for the purpoſes of luxury and 
idlenels to individnals, rather than to ſupply the exigences of the ſtate. 

Hare had their privi- 


par- 


7, 'n 


partaking of the rights of citizens, of purchaſing property, voting at elec. 


tions, ſerving oflices military and civil, and difchargtng the duties of them, 
evenon the ſabbath day. Another reſohntion is faid to have been made, that 
there ſhall be no diſtinction of orders in France, iti conſequence of which 


the whole body of nobility muſt be annihilated at once. A third reſo. 
lution determines, that it ſhall not be lawful for the officers of the po- 


hee to impriſon any perton, by way of correction, for more than three 


days, without bringing him to a trial. A new diviſion of the kingdom 
has taken place, according to the following plan, Each diſtri& to be 


divided into cantons of about four ſquare leagues each, with at leaſt one 


Primary Atfembly in each canton. If the number of citizens in a can- 
ton do not amount to 900, there is to be only one Aſſembly; but if they 
amount to that number, there are to be two Aſſemblies of 450 each. 


Each ordinary Aſſembly to conſiſt, as nearly as poſſible, of 600, which 


thall be the mean number; the leaſt to be 430. The number of depu- 


ties ſent to the National Aſſembly by each diſtrict, to be in proportion to 


the population, taxes, and territory, 1 c 
Among the patriotic exertions of the people, ve muſt reckon the de- 


ſtruction of the Baſtile to have been the moſt remarkable. The demo- 


Jition of it began inſtantly after its reduction by the people in the month 


of June 1789. It is much to be withed that a particular hiſtory and de- 

 feription of this celebrated engine of tyranny were made public. At 
preſent we can only inform our readers in general, that in it were found 
the moſt horrible machines, calculated for grinding to mummy thoſe un 
happy criminals whom the cruelty or jealouſy of the monarch, or even 

_ of his favourite miſtreſs, had determined to deſtroy. An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found with the ſkeleton of a man in 


it, who had probably lingered out a great part of his days in that 


_ horrid manſion. Among the priſoners releafed by its deſtruction were 


major White a Scotſman, and the earl Mazarine an Iriſh nobleman. 
The former appeared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt totally im- 


Faire by the long confinement and miſeries he had endured ; and, by 


eing unaccuſtomed to converfe with any human creature, he had 
forgot the uſe of fpeech. Earl Mazarine, after having left Paris, nar- 
rowly eſcaped being detained at Calais, but luckily eſcaped the danger, 
poſſibly owing this good fortune to his being taken for a madman. On 
his arrival at the Britiſh ſhore, he eagerly jumped ont of the boat, fell 
down on the ground, and kiſſed it. It doth not appear that any remark- 


able particulars concerning the treatment of priſoners in the Baſtile have 

ti anſpired from the accounts of theſe two perſons. This curſed building 
is now totally deſtroyed. Ihe laſt ſtone of it was preſented to the Na- 
tional Aﬀembly in the beginning of the month of February 1790, by 


theſe brave ſoldiers and citizens who had expoſed their lives in ſtorming . 
the place. M. Maillard, who preſented the gift of theſe patriots, made 
the following ſpeech. . Gentlemen, we are poor, and can therefore on- 


y offer the Pcor Man's Mite, but we accompany it with an offering 
u hick; we fiatter ourſelves, will prove acceptable to our country, and, 


we hope, glorious to ourſelves. It is the Laſt Stone of the Baſtile.” The 
viſt was received with the loudeſt applauſe. 3 
+ The demolition of this place, where people, without any crime, except 


perhaps having given offence to a ſtrumpet, might be ſuddenly impriſon- 
A for life, or even deftroyed in a ſhort time, muſt give pleaſure t0 
very friend to humanity. Unluckily great numbers of the papers be- 


longing 
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longing to it were burnt by the mob; but ſuch as have been preſer - 


ved, abundantly ſhew the way in which the priſoners were ſometimes. 
treated. The following letter, from M. 8—e, intendant of the police 
at Paris, to de Launay the governor of the Baſtile, killed by the mob, 


was much ſpoke of.“ My dear de Launay, I ſend you F-——, an 


atrocious offender. Keep him eight days, after which order matters; 
j. e. let him be put to death. A memorandum was. found in de Lau- 
nay's hand · writing, intimating, that, after the time ſpecified, he had ſent 


to Se, to know under” what name F. ſhould be interred. 


- The deſtruction of the Baſtile has again called the attention of the 
public to a piece of hiſtory which engaged the pens of ſeveral au- 


thors of the laſt and beginning of the preſent centuries. In the year 


1661, a ſhort time after the death of the cardinal Mazarine, an unknown. 


priſoner was ſent to the iſle of St Margaret in the Mediterranean, near 
Provence. This perſan always wore a black maik, ſuppoſed to be of 


iron, but on examination found to conſiſt of black velvet and whalebone. 
It was faſtened on by Reel ſprings, and fixed with a padlock, in ſuch a 


manner, that he could not put it off himſelf, though he could eat and 


drink without being greatly incommoded by it. He was treated with 


the greateſt reſpect, inſomuch, that the governor of the caſtle where hae 


was kept always waited on him bare-headed, and never fat down in his 
preſence, but it was underſtood that any diſcovery of himſelf would be 
attended with immediate death. He was exceedingly well made, and 
had ſomething engaging in the ſound of his voice ; and according to the 
account of an old phyfician, who had ſeen the lower part of his face, 


in examining his tongue when fick, his complexion was very dark, an 


the ſkin of the reſt of his body browniſh. He never complained of his 

ſituation, or diſcovered the leaſt inclination for liberty. He amuſed © 

himſelf with playing on the guittar, and orders were given to ſupply 
him with every thing he required; but his chief paſſion ſeemed to be for 
fine laces and linen. His rank and quality were undoubtedly very high, 
as appeared from the reſpect ſhewed him not only by the governor, but 
by the prime miniſter of France, who once paid him a viſit during his 
confinement in the ifle of St Margaret, and never fat down in his pre- 
tence. The priſoner himſelf, however, did not at any time drop the 
leaſt hint by which it might be conjectured who he was; but it ſeems, 


_ that had it been in his power to make a diſcovery of himſelf, whicli 


might have been accounted accidental, it would undoubtedly have been. 


done. The room in which he was confined had but one window, | 
which looked towards the fea. A barber one day perceived ſome- 


thing white floating under the priſoner's window, and taking it up, found 
it to be a very fine ſhirt careleſsly folded up, which he had filled fron 
one end to the other with writing. The unſuſpecting barber carried it 


to the governor, but his officiouſneſs coſt him dear. He was found 


dead in his bed a few days after, murdered undoubtedly by the cruel in- 
ſtruments of oppreſſion and deſpotiſm by whom the priſoner had been 
lo long confined. Another time the priſoner wrote ſome words wit! 
a fork upon a ſmall filver diſh, and threw it out of the window to- 
wards a fiſhing boat which had approached almoſt to the foot of che 
wall; but this being alſo carried to the governor, the fiſherman was 
in danger of ſharing the fame fate with the barber, had not the gover- 
nor been aſſured that he could not read. In 1698 he was removed from 
this place of confinement to the Baſtile, where he remained till the 30 
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of his 8 November roth 1703. After his death the head was ſe⸗ 
parated from the body, cut into ſmall pieces, and interred in different 


places. Orders were given to burn all his clothes, linen, matraſs, and 
coverlets. Even the panes of glaſs in the windows of his room wete de- 


| ſtroyed, the walls of it ſcraped and new plaiſtered, leſt he ſhould have 


wrote ſomething on them which might tend to a diſcovery. 
Such extraordinary ſecrecy could not but ' excite the Seth of the 


ä public i in a proportionable degree; but it would have been death to any 
of thoſe concerned in it to divulge the leaſt article. M. Chamillard 
Was the laſt miniſter to whom the ſecret was known. When on his 


death bed, his ſon-in-law, Marſhal de Feuillade, conjured him to tell 
him who this priſoner was ; but he replied, that it was a ſtate ſecret, 


and he had ſworn not to reveal it. While the priſoner remained in the _ 


Baſtile, he found means to converſe with another perſon confined in an 


adjacent apartment, through the funnels of the chimnies. The latter 
aſked him why he concealed his name, and why he was ſhut up there; 
but he replied, that bis confeſſion would coſt him his life, and oc- 
caſion the deſtruction of all thoſe to whom he might reveal the ſecret. 


Many conjectures have been formed concerning this extraordinary per- 
ſonage Some have imagined that he was the duke of Beaufort, a tur- 
bulent nobleman who took an active part in the civil wars during the 


minority of Louis XIV. and was ſaid to have been killed by the Turks 


at the ſiege of Candia. But this opinion is undoubtedly refuted by the 


profound reſpect on all occaſions ſnewn to this priſoner by the greateſt 


perſonages in the kingdom. Others imagine that he was the count de 


Vermandois, a natural fon of Louis XIV. The cauſe of his impriſon- 
ment is ſaid to have been his giving the dauphin a box in the ear ; but 
this cannot be the caſe, if it be true that the man with the iron maſk 5 
was firſt confined in 1661, and that the count de Vermandois was only 


born in 1667. A third party ſuppoſe him to have been the duke of 
Monmouth, who rebelled againſt James II. He was ſentenced to be 


beheadad, and the ſentence ſaid to be put in execution, as we have re- 
lated in the hiſtory of England: A report, however, went, that ihe 


duke did not really ſuffer; but that one of his followers, who reſembled 


him, had the courage to die in his ſtead. This opinion is ſtill more un- 


tenable than the former; but it is now ſaid to be ſully manifeſt, from 


an original letter from the princeſs of Modena to the duke de Fron ſac, 


that he was a twin- brother of Louis XIV. and born only four hours 


after him. Thus the unfortunate prince, through the jealouſy and bi- 


gotry of the times, was for ever concealed from the eyes of the world 


all his lite-time, and lingered out an uſeleſs and melancholy lite. This 


account ſeems to be the only probable one, as it explains at once 


the very great reſpect ſhewn to the priſoner, and likewile the circum- 
| Dance, otherwiſe unaccountable, that, at the time of his confinement, ne 
perſon of conſequence W in Europe. 
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